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PREFACE 


Science is on the verge of being transformed by one of its own prodigies— 
information technology. Underlying this technology is the digital computer, whose 
memory and processing capacities are at the threshold of unprecedented expansion. 
Already available are new computer architectures composed of parallel processing 
systems so powerful that they are adding to theorizing and experimentation a third 
mode of doing science. Over the doorstep are software systems so advanced that 
they will provide the scientist with automatically generated computer programs 
tailored to highly specific research tasks, immensely increasing research productiv- 
ity. Under development are tools for interfacing the researcher with his or her 
equipment in ways that are much more natural, or user-friendly; intelligent, 
providing expert assistance; and flexible, being able, among other things, to give 
instructions by spoken word. Also on the horizon are improvements in glass fiber 
and laser transmission media, and improved network switching devices, that will 
enormously increase the ability of computing systems to communicate with each 
other. 

The machine underlying this technology-based revolution in science is also the 
prime mover of the so-called information age, an epochal event not likely to have 
escaped the attention of Annals readers. While impacts of the information age on 
society at large have been fairly well publicized, assessments of its impact on the 
scientific enterprise itself have been relatively restricted. The present volume takes 
its impetus from that state of affairs. 

As the world continues to move ever more deeply into the informatie age, the 
role played by science and technology in national and international decision making 
grows more prominent. In turn, the economic and political implications of 
information technology are becoming preponderant considerations in technical 
decision making, as are sociological and psychological factors. Few. works in what I 
shall dub the information-age literature fail to emphasize the cardinal importance 
of sociological and psychological factors when discussing the infrastructures 
required for the effective operation of informational systems. The significance of 
these interconnections for the scientific enterprise stands out in many of the articles 
composing the present Volume. 

To return to the major theme of the volume, its purpose is to examine the 
impingement of the information age on science per se—and, more particularly, on 
scientific interchange and communication—rather than examine the ultimate social 
transmutations that may take place. The term “telescience” is adopted for the 
purpose of conveying the increasingly global scope of scientific intercourse that the 
information age tends to spur and because it depicts an essential feature of the 
communicational environment in which science will henceforth be conducted. 

“Telescience” is attributed to the National Aeronautics and Space Agency, where 
it is used to refer to scientiñc research carried out remotely via computer-based 


NOTE: This article was written while the author was employed by the government, and is in the 
public domain. 
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networks, involving collaboration between scientists far removed from each other 
and often from their physical facilities. This Anuals volume will treat the term more 
loosely to include the distancing of researchers from the very process of science and 
to cover the negative as well as the positive ccrisequences of the shift away from 
modes and norms that have characterized scientific communication in the past. 

This volume aims at supplying the reader wizh a well-balanced commentary and 
not so much a state-of-the-art exposition or anelytical review, although elements of | 
both styles are to be found among the various articles. The articles themselves have 
been selected with an eye toward representation insofar as the different fields of 
science are concerned, while the authors bring to bear expertise stemming from a 
wide variety of disciplinary backgrounds amd knowledge. barkod by eminent 
achievements in scientific research and adminstration. 

In presenting the ways in which information technology i is affecting science, thien, 
the authors use perspectives from the social sciences, the health sciences; and the 
physical sciences and draw upon proficiencies acquired through scholarship in 
chemistry, computer science, economics, history of science, linguistics, mathe- 
matics, meteorology, medicine, and sociology The reader will discover a diversity 
of viewpoints and a wide range of. experiences in the pages that follow, but also a 

certain coherence emanating from the scientific training of the authors: and the 
connectedness: of the = they were asked to address.’ : 
; ARTICLES IN THIS VOLUME | 

J ames R. Beniger, now at the Annenberg School of Cominitaations University 
of Southern California; was asked to lay a historical foundation for the coming of 
the information age, the intent being to put tke impact-of the computer on science 
into historical perspective and relate it not justto other technological developments 
but to changes in social organization and broad-scale societal functioning as well. In 
his article, titled. “Information Society and Global Science,” Dr. Beniger’ does 
this—and more!. l 

A similar request was made of Melvin Kranzberg, histórian of technology par 
excellence; -In this case, however, the:charge was to provide background on the: 
traditional relationship between: technology and science and to explain how and 
why the change we are witnessing in that relationship is tikely 1 to affect scientific 
communication as a social as well as an informational process: Professor Kranzberg 
-analyzes the interplay of forces that have, over time, led to the virtual disappearance 
of the distinction between science and technology, but he argues that the new 
relationship is, if anything, more embedded im sociopolitical processes than before. 
To hammer home a broader point,-he opens and closes his analysis. with a 
description of scientists communicating in ways: we all recognize as instinctively 
human—the encroachments. of information technology. notwithstanding. 

The Beniger and Kranzberg articles are foandational in purpose, which is to say 
that they are meant to provide a sociological context for the volume as a whole. and 
set the stage for the contributions that follow. The next four articles bring irito relief 
some of the costs and benefits associated witk information technology's takeover of 
traditional scene tnknges, Dilemmas exis- because science is at one and the same 
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time a personal process and a communal proceeding, while its inherent values can 
be made to apply to both national and international aspirations. 

Richard Jay Solomon, research associate at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and editor of International Networks, elucidates the complex workings 
of today’s and tomorrow’s global telecommunications environment and shows us 
the cultural, sociological, and psychological dark sides of a world dominated by 
information-transfer technologies. For political entities there looms the loss of 
sovereignty; for science, the loss of intellectual control. 

In an article dealing with the sharing of scientific data, Theodor D. Sterling of the 
Simon Frasez University School of Computing Science brings to light the dark in 
the data as well as the dark side of the data-sharing process. He posits two opposing 
theses: (1) that technological change forces change in scientific communication 
practices; and (2) that scientists select from among available technologies those that 
favor established communication practices. He emphasizes and provides evidence 
in support of the latter. 

The problems of containing and controlling the flow of scientific information 
across national boundaries are delineated and discussed by Dr. Fred W. Wein- 
garten, manager of the Communication and Information Technologies Program of 
the Office of Technology Assessment, United States Congress, and his colleague, D. 
Linda Garcia. Their article defines and describes the evolution of information 
policy and analyzes how concerns in the areas of national security and trade, plus 
communications regulations in other areas, affect the ability of researchers to 
exchange scientific knowledge. They warn that unless the community of research 
scientists becomes more active in contributing to the formulation of well-balanced 
information policies, the free exercise of scientific inquiry may become impossible. 

Completing what may be called the set of issue-oriented articles is the description 
of a mathematically based method for reducing an age-old barrier to scientific 
communication—namely, the diversity of languages in which scientific information 
is conveyed. The problems of linguistic divergence in science are exacerbated in the 
information age owing to the increasing internationalization of telecommunication 
networks. Professor Zellig Harris of the University of Pennsylvania and Dr. Paul 
Mattick, Jr., of New York University demonstrate how information science may 
one day provide the basis for a unified language of science that can surmount 
national language diffefences. 

The next five articles are intended to furnish examples of telescience in action, so 
to speak. These articles are in the nature of case studies, each providing an instance 
of successful functioning: by a major national or international organization. 

The set begins with an article by Jacques Tocatlian, director of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization’s General Information 
Program. He describes the role played by this arm of the United Nations in laying 
both a scientific and a policymaking foundation for the free flow of scientific and 
technical information across national borders. 

The following two articles describe organizations employing information 
technology on an international scale to achieve specific, substantively oriented 
scientific objectives. The first, written by Professors Lee Rainwater of Harvard 
University and Timothy M. Smeeding of Vanderbilt University, explains the 
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purpose and operating principles of the Luxembourg Income Study, a cooperative 
international research project functioning by means of a computerized telecommuni- 
cations network that provides access to a centzally located multinational data base 
of income and welfare statistics. The second erticle represents a shift in substance 
from social science to geoscience and is writter by Dr. Eugene W. Bierly, director of 
the Division of Atmospheric Sciences, National Science Foundation. Dr. Bierly 
describes how many different types of national and international organizations it 
takes to collect, integrate, and disseminate viatelecommunications technology the. 
information that must be communicatively linEed in order to advance knowledge of 
global and regional climatological phenomena. He argues that sociopolitical and 
administrative complexities notwithstanding, the mainspring of the system is 
science, and the system will function effectively only if there is continued progress in 
science. 

The last two articles in the case-study set dead with scientific organizations whose 
activities are more circumscribed geographically than the ones discussed in the three 
preceding articles but whose operations represent telescience in action nonetheless. 
The first is written by Dr. Harold M. Schoolman, deputy director for research and 
education, National Library of Medicine, in collaboration with Dr. Donald A.B. 
Lindberg, director of the National Library of Medicine. This article reviews.the role 
of the Library in the development of medical informatics, a new multidisciplinary 
field that attempts to provide-a‘scientific basis for the use of automated information 
systems in biomedicine. The second article, by Murray Aborn and Alvin I. Thaler of 
the National Science Foundation, provides a h-storical backdrop for and discusses 
the logic behind a programmatic initiative called Experimental Research in 
Electronic Submission. This initiative is being-undertaken to prepare the way for 
utilizing emerging information technologies to-facilitate and enhance the ceve OP: 
ment, proposing, review, and funding of scientific research. ; 

In an epilogue, the special editor of this vClume mulls over the prospect of a 
diminishing role for the scientist as the information age envelops the process of 
science as such. He is reminded of a review elsewhere of recent popular books that 
attempt to employ the paradoxes of quantum paysics to bolster particular spiritual 
beliefs. The writers of the review observe that am earlier age, the age of Copernicus, 
banished man from the center of the universe and that “science has steadily whittled 
us down to size ever since.”! In the final article, titled “Mathine Cognition and the 
Downloading of Scientific Intellect,” the editor proposes that science itself is about 
to be whittled down to size. 
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Information Society and 
Global Science . 


By JAMES R. BENIGER 


' ABSTRACT: In many advanced industrial countries, much of the labor 
force works at informational tasks, while wealth comes increasingly from _ 
informational goods and services. But why? Answers can be found in the 
Control Revolution, an abrupt change in the technological and economic 
arrangements by which information is collected, stored, processed, and . 
communicated that began in the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
early history of computers in science can: be understood from this 
perspective, as can telematics, the recent convergence-—through digitaliza- 
tion—of information-processing and communication technologies. Tele- 
matics does not necessarily follow from advanced industrialization because 
new control technologies’ present societal choices subject to political 
control. Problems of control in an interorganizational system like science 
are considered, with special attention to the role of generalized symbolic 
media in distributing system status and exchange authority across 
organizational boundaries. Potential control problems are foreseen in a 
telematic basis for the system of science, in which computerization has’ 
tended to minimize exchange authority, thereby threatening both inter- 
organizational incentives and macro-level control. : 
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say that tke alyana industrial 


world has become an: information 
society has. already become a.cliché. In 
not only: the United States but. also 


Canada, Western Europe, and Japan, 


the bulk of the labor force now works 
primarily at informational‘ tasks,’ in- 
cluding such readily identifiable ‘ones as 
| systems analysis and computer pro- 
gramming, while wealth comes increas- 
ingly from informational goods such‘as 
microprocessors and from informational 
services such as data processing. 

Both the timing and direction of this 
great societal transformation can be 
measured using U.S. labor force. sta- 


tistics. In 1880, fewer thani’7 percent of 


American ' workers. produced informa- 
tional goods and services, compared to 


the nearly 45 percent in agriculture. By - 


far the fastest growth in information 
work came.during the 1880s, when the 
sector nearly doubled to more than 12 


percent:of the work force. By 1930; the 


information sector had doubled again to 
occupy a quarter of all labor, compared 
to 35 percent in other industry and 20 
l percent each in ‘other services and in 
Today, with many of those born i in 
1930 still in the labor force, America’s 
information sector has: doubled Once 
again. Roughly half of us now carn our 
living from. informational : products, 
compared to less than 30 percent from 
other services, 20 percent from’ other 
industry, and scarcely 2 percent from 
agriculture. ! The manufacture of nonin- 
formational goods—the so-called smoke- 
stack industries—once the backbone of 
the American economy, may employ 
fewer than 15 percent of-our workers by 


l. James R. Beniger, The Control ‘Revohi- 


tion: Technological and Economic. Origins of the 


Information Society (Cambridge, ‘MA: Harvard.. 


University Press, 1986), pp. 21-24. 


the cnd of! this decade, even as farm 
work. all but. id 


AN EMERGING. 
GLOBAL SECTOR 


Parallel. developments. have trans- 
formed the economies of at least adozen 

venced industrial countries. A Jap- 
anese study finds that informational 
goods and services accounted for 35.4 
percent of-that nation’s gross national 
product (GNP) in 1979, up from 21.3. 
pereent in 1960; the information sector ` 
of: Eapan’s work force increased to 37.7 
from 21.3 percent over thé same period.? 
Intcrpolating. from comparable U.S. 
data,’ information, rose to 34.3 from 
29ta percent of GNP and to 53.1 from 
42. percent of the American work force - 
dusing the same years. At. least by the 
meric of GNP—though not labor force 
cónposition—the Japanese data suggest 
tha: that nation passed the United States 
as the leading information society | some- 
tire in 1974. or 1975. 

A study. by the Organization fot 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 


. ment of its member nations in 1978 and 


19°9 finds the information sector ranging 
from 14.8 percent of GNP in Australia 
to 24.8 percent in France and the United 


States. 4 These poengs include id 


2. Seisuke Komatsuzaki et al, An Anais 
of information Economy in Japan from 1960 to 
1920 (Tokyo: Research Institute of Telecommun- 
ications and Economics, n.d.). ` 

~ 3. Michael Rogers Rubin and Mary Taylor 
Haber; The Knowledge Industry in the United 
States, 1960-1980 (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- | 
versity Press, 1986), pp. 19, 196. . 
` 4, Organization for Economic Cooperation 
asd Development, Information Activities, Elec- . 
tronics and Telecommunications Activities, Im- 
pect on Employment, Growth, and Trade (Paris: 
C-ganization for Economic.Cooperation and S 
ig ee). 
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the primary information sector, that is, 
only the informational goods. and ser- 
vices sold directly to the market, ex- 
cluding the roughly equal dollar amount 
produced and consumed internally by 
noninformation firms and by govern- 
ments. This ‘study also: measures the 
spread of information work through the 
labor forces of advanced industrial coun- 
tries, using data for individual years 
between 1970 and 1978: 27.5 percent in 
Finland, 29.6 in Japan, 32.1 in France, 
32.2 in Austria, 33.2 in West Germany, 
34.9 in Sweden, 35.6 in Great Britain, 
39.9 in Canada, and 41.1 in the United 
States. p 7% 

These and similar studies from three 
continents have identified a historic trans- 
formation of human society: the emer- 
gence of information as a major inde- 
pendent sector of the global economy. 
Unlike all other societies we know, in 
some 50,000 years of human history, a 
dozen or so nations now depend on 
informational goods and services more 
than on hunting and gathering, agricul- 
ture and mining, or noninformational 
manufacturing and commerce. The pro- 
cessing of matter and energy, it would 
seem, has begun to be overshadowed by 
the processing of information. 

But why? Among the multitude of 
things that human beings value, why 
should it be information, embracing 
both goods and services, that has come 
to dominate the world’s largest and 
most advanced economies? And why 
now? Information plays an important 
role in all human societies, after all— 
why in only this century should it emerge 
as a distinct and critical commodity? 


THE CONTROL REVOLUTION 


Answers lie in what I call the Control 
Revolution,’ a concentration of abrupt 


5. Beniger, Control Revolution, esp. pt. 3. 


changes in the technological and eco- 
nomic arrangements by which infor- 
mation is collected, stared, processed, 
and communicated and through which 
formal or programmed decisions might 
effect societal control. From its origins 
in the later decades of the nineteenth 
century, the Control Revolution has 


continued to this day, sustained—in its 


more recent stages—by the appearance 
of business computers in the 1950s, 
microprocessors in the 1970s, and per- 
sonal computers in the 1980s, as well as 
by countless other technological develop- 
ments.: — 

To glimpse the future course of this 
change, the technological counterpart 
to the transformation of the American 
labor force, it might be useful to reflect 
on its initial cause. The Control Revolu- 
tion began as a response to rapid indus- 
trialization after 1830 and to the resulting 
crisis in control of the material econ- 
omy.® Before the application of steam 
power, even the largest and most de- 
veloped economies ran literally at a 
human pace, with processing speeds 
enhanced somewhat by draft animals 
and by wind and water power, but still 
well within the information-processing 
capabilities of individual human brains 
to control. System-level control could 
be maintained by relatively flat bureau- 
cratic structures, 

By far the greatest impact of industrial- 
ization, from the perspective of societal 
control, was to speed up the entire 
material economy, the system for the 
extraction, processing, and distribution 
of commodities from environmental in- 
put to final consumption. Almost over- 
night, with the harnessing of steam 
power, material flows could be moved 
ten to a hundred times faster, day and 
night and in virtually any weather. This 


6. Ibid., chap. 6. 
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brought widespread breakdowns of con- 
trol: fatal train wrecks, misplacement of 
- freight cars, loss of shipments, inability 
toymaintain high rates of inventory 
turnover. What began as a crisis of 
safety on the railroads in the early 1840s 
spread to distribution—commission trad- 
ing and wholesaling-—by the 1850s, to 
production—rail mills and other metal- 
making and metalworking industries— 
in the late 1860s, and finally to the 
marketing of vast outputs of continuous- 
processing industries—flour, soap, cig- 
arettes, matches, canned goods, and 
photographic film—in the early 1880s. 

Even the word “revolution” seems 
barely adequate to describe what fol- 
lowed: the development, within the span 
of a single lifetime, of virtually every 
basic information-processing and com- 
munication technology: still’ in ‘use a 
century later. These included telegraphy 
and rotary power printing (1840s), post- 
age stamps and a transatlantic, cable 
(1850s), paper money and modern bureau- 
cracy (1860s), the typewriter; telephone, 
and switching exchange (1870s), punch- 
clock, cash register, and Linotype (1880s), 
motion pictures, magnetic tape record~ 
ing, and four-function calculators (1890s), 
and electronic broadcasting (1900s). Just 
as the Industrial Revolution had marked 
a historical discontinuity in the ability to 
harness energy, the Control Revolution 
marked a similarly dramatic leap in the 
ability to exploit information. 

But why does the Control Revolution 
continue to this day, a century and a half 
since the onset of rapid industrialization? 
Several forces seem to sustain its momen- 
tum. Energy utilization, processing speeds, 

and control technologies have continued 
to coevolve in a positive spiral, advances 
in any one factor causing——or at least 
enabling—improvements in the other 
two. Additional energy has increased 
not only the speed of material processing 


ard transportation but also their volume 
ard predictability, which in turn have 
further increased both the demand for 
ccntrol and returns on new applications 
ofinformation technology. Information 
pxocessing and flows themselves need to 
be controlled, so that information tech- 
nclogies must continue to be applied at 
hizher and higher layers of control— 
cectainly an ironic twist to a Control 
R-volution. - 


ENTER THE COMPUTER 


Only through appreciation of the 
Cantrol Revolution, I believe, can we 
hcpe to understand otherwise mysterious 
asoects of the history of the computer, 
such as. why so many of the machine’s 
major components had been anticipated 
by mid-nineteenth century. As early as 
1833, Charles Babbage had designed his 
steam-powered Analytical Engine with 
th- essential components of a digital 
computer: punch-card input and pro- 
gramming, internal memory (“store”), a 
ceatral processing unit (“mill”), and 
ouput to be printed or set into type. Far 
from the ideas of a visionary mathema- 
tiaan, as they are often portrayed, 
Bebbage’s design followed by only six 
ye irs his work on control of the British 
postal system and by one year the publica- 
tica of his On the Economy of Machinery 
and Manufactures, a pioneering treatise 
onandustrial control based on exhaustive 
empirical study—later reprinted as. the 
firct text on operations research. Six 
yeers after beginning work on his Ana- 
lyt-cal Engine, Babbage turned back to 
the crisis of industrial control in a series 
of <tudies of the great Western Railway.’ 

A century later in 1937, Howard 
Aizen, a former Westinghouse engineer 


7. Anthony Hyman, Charles Babbage: Pio- 
nee of the Computer (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
Unversity Press, 1982). 
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teaching applied mathematics at Har- 
vard, drafted a proposal arguing that 
scientists needed more powerful com- 
puting.® Inspired by Babbage’s work on 
industrial control, Aiken included as an 
example the purposive monitoring and 
control of the material economy, what 
he termed the “science of mathematical 
economy”; his Harvard colleague, econo- 
mist Wassily Leontief, had published a 
formal theory of input-output analysis 
toward the same goal earlier in the year, 
work that would culminate in a Nobel 
Prize in 1973. As an appendix to the 
proposal that, funded by IBM, would in 
six years yield the electromechanical 
Mark I, Aiken included a gloss of Bab- 
bage’s 1833 design—proof enough of the 
intellectual continuity of the Control 
Revolution over the intervening century. 
Indeed, Mark I was in many ways 
inferior to Babbage’s design: the new 
machine lacked a differentiated pro- 
cessing structure and any general-pur- 
pose central processing unit. 


THE ORIGINS OF 
SCIENTIFIC COMPUTING - 


The electronic numerical integrator 
and calculator (ENIAC), a fully func- 
tional electronic machine that ran its 
first program in November 1945 at the 
Moore School of Electrical Engineering, 
University of Pennsylvania, is often cited 
as the first scientific computer.? If we 
view computing as only one of several 
major developments in the emergence of 
the information society, however, ENIAC 
appeared closer to the midpoint than to 
the beginning. The machine ought to be 


8. Howard H. Aiken, “Proposed Automatic 
Calculating Machine,” in Origins of Digital Com- 
puters: Selected Papers, 3rd ed., ed. Brian Randell 
(New York: Springer-Verlag, 1982), pp. 195-201. 

9. John G. Brainerd, “Genesis of the ENIAC,” 
Technology and Culture, 17(3):482-88 (1976). 


seen as the culmination of. work on 
generalized information-processing tech- 
nology begun with the Control Revolu- 
tion and interrupted by World War IT.!° 
Consider the intellectual as well as tech- 
nological momentum the Control Revolu- 
tion had gathered in the final prewar 
years. In 1936, Alonzo Church, Emil 
Post, and Alan Turing published sep- 
arate papers equating decision and com- 
putability procedures; in Berlin, Konrad 
Zuse began to build a universal calcula- 
tor that used binary numbers, floating 
decimal point.calculation, and the pro- 
gramming rules of Boolean logic. In 
1937, Claude Shannon published a paper 
equating logic and circuity; Aiken and 
John Atanasoff worked out separate 
designs for calculating machines; George 
Stibitz built the first binary relay adder. 
In 1938, the Foxboro Company devised 
an electronic analog computer; Zuse 
completed a mechanical prototype of 
his hardware. In 1939, three seminal 
machines-—Atanasoff’s electronic calcula- 
tor, Zuse’s binary relay computer, and 
Stibitz’s AT&T Model I—were all com- 
pleted; IBM agreed to build Aiken’s 
Mark I. 
Even cybernetics, usually considered 
a postwar development, was largely an- 
ticipated in a paper published in 1940 by 
a British scientist, W. Ross Ashby. By 
the end of 1940, Stibitz had successfully 
demonstrated telecomputing and Atanas- 
off had begun conversations with John 
Mauchly that would help-to shape 
ENIAC. Even though it would not ap- 
pear for another six years, ENIAC 
remained less modern—in some re- 
spects—than the prewar machines: it 
used decimal rather than binary numbers 
and hence could not exploit Boolean 
logic, lacked a general-purpose central 


10. Beniger, Control Revolution, chap. 9. 
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"processing unit, and only partially distin- 


guished processing from memory. 

Twenty years before the first tube 
glowed in ENIAC, America’s-top four 
information-processing companies, with 
total revenues—in 1928 dollars—ex- 
ceeding $150 million, were Remington 
Rand, National Cash Register, Bur- 
roughs, and IBM—names still recogniz- 
able as forebears of three of today’s top 
five.!! The companies owe their origins 
to four distinct innovations in the infor- 
mation machines of the 1870s and 1880s: 
the Remington typewriter, the cash 
register, the printing adder of William 
Burroughs, and Herman Hollerith’s 
punch-card tabulating equipment. We 
must look here, to the technological and 
economic innovations of 1870-1900, and 
not to ENIAC and other developments 
of the 1940s, to find the truly revolution- 
ary origins of the information society 
and of computing in science. 


TELEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


< Today the most revolutionary impact 
of computing on science comes with the 
continuing proliferation—since the early 
1970s—of microprocessing technology. 
Perhaps most important, at least in 
terms of its impact on science as a social 
system, has been the progressive con- 
vergence of information-processing and 
communications technologies—includ- 
ing mass media, telecommunications, 
and computers—in a single infrastruc- 
ture of control. 

A 1978 report commissioned by the 
president of France—an instant best- 
seller in that country and abroad— 
likened the growing interconnection of 
information-processing, communications, 
and control technologies throughout 

1]. Stan Augarten, Bit by Bit: An Illustrated 


History of Computers (New York: Ticknor and 
Fields, 1984), p. 183. 


the world to an alteration in “the entire 
nervous system of social organization. ”!2 
The same report introduced the neologism 
“telematics” for this most recent stage of 
the information society, although similar 
words had been suggested earlier, such 
as “compunications”—from “comput- 
ing”and “communications”—by Anthony 
Oetinger and his colleagues at Harvard’s 
Program on- Information Resources 
Pokty.3 i | 

Development of telematics in science 
alsc stems from the consolidation of the 
Control Revolution in computing in the 
late 1930s. By October 1939, George 
Stibitz, a Bell Laboratories: physicist, 
hac completed his Model I, a 450-relay 
cal-ulating machine that input and out- 
pur via teletype. The following Sep- 
tember, at the annual meeting of the 
American Mathematical Society at Dart- 
mcuth College, Stibitz installed several 
tel=type terminals and linked them—via 
Bezl’s long-distance system—to the Mod- 
el_in Manhattan, some 200 miles away. 
Conference participants used this system 
tosolve the complex-number equations 
fo- which the Model I had been härd- 
wred—the first use of remote computing 
via telephone that would characterize 
the emergent “telematic society” thirty 
years later.!4 k 

Crucial to modern telematics is in- 
creasing digitalization, the coding into 
dScontinuous values—usually two-val- 
ued or binary—of information varying 


i2. Simon Nora and Alain Minc, The Com- 
pterization of Society: A Report to the President 
= France (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1980), 
E3. MA 
13. Anthony G. Oettinger, “Compunications 
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rest, ed. Martin Greenberger (Baltimore, MD: 
hns Hopkins University Press, 1971), pp. 73-114. 
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continuously in time, whether a tele- 
phone conversation, a radio broadcast, 
or a television picture. Because most 
modern computers process digital infor- 
mation, the progressive digitalization of 
mass media and telecommunications 
content begins to blur earlier distinctions 
between the communication of informa- 
tion and its processing-—-as implied by 
the term “compunications”—as well as 
between people and machines. Digitaliza- 
tion makes communication from persons 
to machines, between machines, and 
even from machines to persons as easy 
as itis between persons. Also blurred are 
the distinctions between information 
types: numbers, words, pictures, and 
sounds, and eventually tastes, odors, 
and possibly even more complex sensa- 
tions,’ all might one day be stored, 
processed, and communicated in the 
same digital form. 

Through digitalization and telematics, 
currently scattered information—in di- 
verse forms——will be progressively trans- 
formed into a generalized medium for 
processing and exchange by a global 
system, ‘much as, centuries ago, the 
institution of common currencies and 
exchange rates began to transform local 
markets into a single: world economy. 
We might expect the implications to be 
as profound for global science as the 
institution of money was for world 
trade. Indeed, digital electronic systems 
have already begun to replace money 
itself in many informational functions, 
only the most recent stage.in a growing 
systemness of world society dating back 
at least to the Commercial Revolution 
of the fifteenth century. 


SOCIETAL CHOICES: 
THE SOVIET CASE 


Analogies between the integrative 
functions of digitalization and money 


seem particularly appropriate in the 
case of the Soviet Union, which may be 
as suspicious of telematics in its own 
society as it has been ideologically op- 
posed to market control of its economy. 
Despite the fact that the Soviet com- 
puting industry covers the full range of 
products and, at least in this aspect, 
ranks behind only the United States and 
Japan, the Soviet Union still has not 
successfully mass-produced most of its 
computer devices.!5 Although “the So- 
viets have every capability to be as 
intellectually advanced as we are in 
computing,” according to William Mc- 
Henry, a Georgetown University special- 
ist in Soviet and East European com- 
puting, !6 the country’s computing infra- 
structure has developed slowly compared 
to those of other information societies, 
as has the range of Soviet applications. 

This lag in telematic development is 
particularly ironic in historical perspec- 
tive.!7 Soon after the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion, Soviet economists Krassin and 
Grinko had already begun to develop 
the'scientific theory of central economic 
planning arid control based on continu- 
ous data collection, processing, and analy- 
sis. By the time Joseph Stalin had fully 
consolidated ‘his leadership in 1929, 
Russia had the third largest amount of 
data-processing equipment—Hollerith 
card punches, sorters, and tabulators— 
in the world, behind only the United 
States and Germany. The Soviet “Gos- 
plan” or five-year plans, according to an 
IBM-sponsored history of computing, 
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“implied a level of control that could 
hardly have been attempted without 
machines for the rapid assessment of 
statistics.”!8 By 1938, the Soviet mathema- 
tician L. V. Kantorovich had -begun to 
develop the linear programming theory 
that remains central to military and 
industrial planning and control by com- 
puter in all industrial nations to this day. 

With this early lead, and with a secure 
position as producer of computer hard- 
ware, why: does the Soviet Union lag 
behind other advanced industrial nations 
in telematic development? At least until 
the rise of Mikhail Gorbachev, with his 


_ policies of glasnost (“openness”) and 


perestoyka (“restructuring”), most West- 
ern explanations centered on the Soviet 
leadership’s reluctance to allow greater 
access to information, with the decentral- 
ization of control that would result. This 
overlooks the probability that state con- 
trol of information might still be main- 
tained simply by controlling a few basics: 
paper, photocopy machinery and sup- 
plies, computer printers, ribbons, and 
other printing supplies. At Moscow’s 
huge Lenin Library, for example, photo- 
copying is limited to 2000 sheets a day 
for the entire facility, portable computers 
are banned as “copying devices,” and 
admission permits have been revoked 
for attempting to bring a Western news- 
paper clipping into the building.) - 

A more likely explanation of the 
Soviet Union’s lag in telematics would 
appear to be its lack of a considerable 
spectrum of possible computer applica- 


. tions—including communications, enter- 


tainment, education, and consumer 
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_goods—that foster development of hard- 


ware and software in other advanced 
industrial countries. Even after a twenty- 
year drive to introduce computer-based 
information systems into Soviet manage- 
men, 92 percent of the country’s approxi- 
mately 44,000 industrial enterprises still 
senc their data out to a Central Statisti- 
cal Administration for processing. Organ- 
izatcons that do have their own com- 
puters use them almost entirely for 
batch processing and the production of 
perbdic statistical reports, thereby limit- 
ing Dossibilities that telematics might be 
integrated with day-to-day activities.” 
E might seem that the Soviet Union’s 
mil:tary and surveillance infrastructure’ 
alone would produce sufficient demand 
for telematic development. Although 
computer use by the Soviet military and 
intelligence communities is indeed great, 
Sermour Goodman of the University of 
Arzona, currently studying the pros- 
pects of a Soviet information society, 
finds that this demand cannot alone 
previde an adequate material base for 
the larger societal transformation.?! 
Perhaps new Soviet leadership initia- 
tives, such as the Interbranch Scientific 
Technological, a kind of interministry 
research and development collective, or 
the State Committee for Informatics—a 
variant on “telematics”—and Computer 
Technology, with greater control over 
th country’s computer industry, will 
help to promote the country’s telematic 
development. They will not do so, how- 
ever, without difficulties arising from 
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the nature of control as a political as 
well as a technological problem. “Turn- 
ing certain functions over to the com- 
puter presents a risk for the elite,” 
McHenry writes of Soviet society, “the 
elite whose unique influence is based in 
part on controlling just a bit more 
information than subordinates do.” 

The Soviet case shows that the infor- 
mation society does not spring spontane- 
ously from advanced industrialization. 
Technological possibilities for control 
present societal choices, which are them- 
selves subject to political control. It 
remains to be seen whether the Soviet 
Union can compete as a world economic 
leader without the frenetic development 
of microprocessing, computing, and tele- 
matics that seems increasingly to energize 
other information economies. It also 
remains to be seen whether Soviet scien- 
tists can maintain their preeminence, 
outside of telematics, as that technology 
increasingly transforms science itself into 
one world system. 


CONTROL PROBLEMS 
IN SCIENCE 


How important is science in the infor- 
mation society? In the classification 
scheme developed by Marc Porat for the 
Office of Telecommunications, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce,» information 
workers are of three types: those whose 
output is an information prcduct, con- 
stituting about 31 percent of U.S. infor- 
mation workers by compensation; those 
who process or move information within 
firms, constituting 64 percent; and those 


22. McHenry, “Why Russian Computers Aren't 
Byting.” : 

23. Marc Uni Porat, The Information Econ- 
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DC: Department of Commerce, Office of Telecom- 
munications, 1977), chap. 7. 


who operate information technology, 
who constitute 5 percent. Virtually all 
scientists can be found in the first cate- 
gory, which might be further divided 
into two subcategories: knowledge pro- 
ducers—including scientists—and knowl- 
edge distributors—educators, writers, 
editors, and the like. 

Knowledge producers, about 19.0 per- 
cent of U.S. information workers by 
compensation, include scientific and tech- 
nical workers—8.0 percent—and those 
who provide private information services 
like counseling and advising— 11.0 per- 
cent. The former category includes not 
only workers in the sciences—2.4 per- 
cent—but also in engineering—S.4 per- 
cent. When we use the term “science,” 
therefore, we mean- roughly 2.0 to 8.0 
percent—exclusive to inclusive—of all 
information workers by compensation. 
The importance to the information so- 
ciety of knowledge production—of which 
science and engineering constitute 40 
percent—is obviously much greater. 

"` Before. digitalization and telematics 
transform science into a global system, 
science—much like the nineteenth-cen- 
tury railroads—will have to resolve cer- 
tain problems of control. Other authors 


in this volume discuss potential barriers < 


to the global systematization of science, 
including different languages—scientific 
and computer as well as natural—interna- 
tional politics, national information pol- 
icies, laws concerning intellectual pro- 
perty and privacy, incompatibility of 
systems, and the continuing so-called 
arms race between code busters and 
encryptors. 

As such barriers are overcome, science 
will face an even more challenging crisis 
of control, one brought about—ironic- 
ally enough—by the very efforts intended 
to ease scientific communication. This 
crisis arises from the usually implicit 


+1 
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assumption that science primarily con- 
sists—at its most macro. level—of a one- 
way informational flow: knowledge is 
created, processed or refined, communi- 
cated and utilized, possibly to create still 
more knowlédge. Informed by this 
model, much computerization of informa- 
tion systems slights the reciprocal or 
feedback signals by which scientific out- 
puts are controlled. Such feedback, per- 
haps most familiar in the form of scien- 
tific citations but also as reputations of 
journals, editorial decisions, and a wide 
range of other such signals, does not 
represent knowledge produced but does 


confer status and authority differentially . 


upon knowledge producers. 

Exchange authority like that conferred 
by citation will be crucial to the control 
of any social system that has not been 
engineerined. It will be crucial in any 
interorganizational network not under 
extraorganizational control, for exam- 
ple, but not within any of the constituent 
organizations, where other more formal 
lines of authority prevail. Global science, 
lacking centralized control, must depend 
on countless loosely knit and continu- 
ously shifting networks of individual 
researchers—most of whom resist out- 
side intervention—in communication 
that crisscrosses the borders of well over 
a hundred sovereign nations. Because 
these scientists work in a wide variety of 
universities and colleges, technical and 
trade schools, government and corporate 
laboratories, public and private research 
centers and foundations, and other insti- 
tutions; science must span many organiza- 
tional and professional boundaries as 
well. 

If this did not present. difficulties 
enough for control of science; science 
must also transcend political and institu- 
tional boundaries in a more problematic 
sense: for science to exist beyond the 


contributions of independently wealthy 
or self-motivated amateur savants—as 
indeed it did not exist before the last 
century—the pecuniary rewards of local 
institutions must somehow be made to 
depend on contributions to the larger 
system. How else: might science secure 
the labor of legions of workers, not only 
to publish and otherwise disseminate 
information, but also to referee papers 


- and proposals, review books, organize 


and chair professional meetings, serve 
as discussants, respond to queries and 
correspondence, and engage in a host of 
other relationships with scientists in 
other organizations and countries? How 
else might so vast an amount of unpaid 
labor be obtained to power the global 
system of science, were not its workers 
convinced that rewards from their own in- 
stitutions depend—at least indirectly and 
in part—on more universal contributions? 

Stiil more problematic, it is not 
enough merely to energize the system; it 
must also be motivated at a higher level, 
that is, controlled toward collective goals. 
Not only must component organizations 
reward each worker according to his or 
her status in the larger scientific commun- 
ity, but such status must differentially 
accrue to individuals in a way that will 
serve the global system. Obviously, sta- 
tuses that characterize more traditional 
societies—such as statuses based on 
family, gender, and age—will not be 
optimal for science. Nor will such as- 
cribed statuses be as responsive to rapid 
change as will achieved statuses like 
specialty and rank. Exchange authority 
as represented by scientific citation, in 
contrast, can not only respond to even 
the most rapid change, but communi- 
cates feedback about the value of each 
discrete output, from each of its poten- 
tial users, for each of its potential applica- 
tions, to the system as a whole. A 
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computerization of science that fails to 
accommodate at least as finely tuned a 
contro] medium may experience system 
crisis—most acutely at the most global 
levels. 


GENERALIZED MEDIA AND 
STATUS DIFFERENTIALS 


Scientific citation not only provides 
direct feedback about the value of each 
individual contribution—paper, article, 
book, piece of correspondence, and so 
forth—but also serves directly to control 
total production—the system-level 
goal—through differential rewards to 
individuals. Not only are salary, promo- 
tion, and other organizational rewards 
for scientists influenced by citation, but 
so are less tangible but more universal 
rewards like standing in the scientific 
community. Exchange authority, as con- 
ferred through citation, serves to com- 
municate status across institutional and 
cultural boundaries, where local organiza- 
tional symbols—like formal titles and 
trappings of office—do not translate 
very well. 

Thus citation serves science much as 
money-—as noted by John Stuart Mill 
during the control crisis of the Industrial 
Revolution—can serve the political econ- 
omy.?4 Both money and citation consti- 
tute symbolic systems that translate sta- 
tus across social contexts—the sense in 
which money is said to talk, or even to 
speak all languages. Like money, citation 
has several crucial characteristics of 
generalized symbolic media as first identi- 
fied by Mill and elaborated by Talcott 
Parsons: institutionalized function as 
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a measure of value or status; no value in 
use but only in receipt or exchange, and 
non-zero-sum character in some con- 
texts—just as money can be spent to 
create credit, citations can be made 
without loss to gain credit with those 
cited through norms of reciprocity. . 
Other social and control systems that 
span organizational and disciplinary or 
professional boundaries outside of sci- 
ence have been empirically shown to be 
integrated by generalized symbolic media 
of exchange. Among the educational, 
social service, legal, and health pro- 
fessions, for example, the concept of a 
professional referral is not only univers- 
ally understood but plays a role analog- 
ous to that of citations in science.?6 
Higher-status scientists provide more 
information—they publish’ more and 
have wider networks—and receive more 
citations than do their lower-status col- 
leagues. Analogously, in the four organi- 
zational sectors mentioned earlier, phy- 
sicians and other professionals of higher 
status tend to supply specialized informa- 
tion in exchange for referrals, while 
their lower-status colleagues are more 
likely to serve as referral sources and 
information sinks in the same specialized 
system. In both the scientific and the 
other professional systems, in other 
words, movements of system information 
and referrals or citations communicate 
identical and opposite status relation- 
ships: information is better to give, 
while referrals or citations are better to 
receive, and these pairs of valued com- 
modities tend to be exchanged directly 
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between pairs of individuals. 

Most critical ‘for control of both 
systems is a seemingly anomalous find- 
ing: the pattern of exchange associated 
with higher status in the larger inter- 
organizational systems—information 
source, citation or referral sink—is pre- 
cisely opposite of the pattern having 
higher status within any of the con- 
stituent organizations—referral or ack- 
nowledgment source, information sink. 
Within a leading scientist’s own organiza- 
tion, that is, the scientist expects to 
receive valuable information from his or 
her research assistants, whom the sci- 
entist may acknowledge in a footnote; 
outside of the organization, however, 
the scientist expects to provide valuable 
information to many other scientists, 
who the scientist hopes will acknowledge 
him or her by citing his or her work. 

` Herein lies a commonplace irony of 
professional life: the same individuals 
who cannot find time to diffuse informa- 
tion and who shun the intra-institutional 
equivalent of referrals—whether of stu- 
dents, patients, clients, or the like— 
within their own organizations may de- 
vote considerable time to establishing 
themselves as informational sources— 
to enjoy the higher status that accrues 
through referral or citation—for anony- 
mous individuals scattered throughout 
the world. Such individuals share many 
of the characteristics that Robert Merton 
first identified with cosmopolitans, in 
contrast:to the locals, who narrowly 
focus their interests on local affairs.?? 


SCIENCE AS SYSTEM: 
ONE MARKET, . 
MANY ORGANIZATIONS 


Why do professionals divide into 
separate status groups with opposite 
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patterns of exchange of system informa- 
tion and citations, acknowledgments, or 
referrals? This division, between what 
we might call organization-directed and 
system-directed scientists, following Ries- 
man,?® results from differences in the 
nature of control in formal or engineered 
systems, such as universities, research 
centers, and laboratories, versus free- 
market systems, such as global science 
in the ideal. 

Formal organizational systems are 
designed—authority is distributed a pri- 
ori—so that a few high-status individuals 
direct many others; they move the produc- 
tion of research or the processing of 
referrals and monitor organizational in- 
formation for feedback to control these 
flows. To the extent that a market 
system lacks such design, by contrast, all 
producers control it in small measure. In 
science, researchers exploit information 
produced by others whose help they 
formally acknowledge in return, thereby 
distributing status and authority among 
a few leadership roles. Here the analogy 
between citations and money as market 
feedback to producers is straightforward. 

Free-market patterns can obtain un- 
der all combinations of interpersonal or 
social network versus mass communica- 
tion—in science, under all combinations 
of correspondence, draft, and preprint 
exchange versus formal publication. 
Whether in the networks of scientists 
called invisible colleges? or through a 
form of mass communication like an 
article in Scientific American, leading 
sources of system information will gain 
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status and authority—or celebrity, in 
the case of mass entertainment sys- 
tems—-whether these are invested by 
sociometric centrality, citations, or audi- 
ence ratings. | 

It might seem that such systems, far 
from being free, are in fact controlled by 
the informational sources who enjoy 
highest system status. System-directed 
elite do impart direction to their sub- 
fields, but at the whim of their audiences 
of publishing researchers. Ultimate con- 
trol is not only distributed, if not dif- 
fused, but also renegotiated day to day; 
compared to organizational control, it is 
much less centralized and never tenured. 
Continual renegotiation makes mar- 
kets—under the control of exchange 
authority—adaptive even to rapid change. 

Considering the opposite status impli- 
cations of system information and cita- 
tion giving and receiving, inside versus 
outside of formal organizations, it is 
hardly surprising that scientists divide 
into separate status proups having op- 
posite patterns of exchange. A leading 
research methodologist, for example, 
will not need to solve problems for 
students or colleagues in order to main- 
_ tain status achieved through publication 
and correspondence. A scientist whose 
research draws few citations, by con- 
trast, might still hope to achieve high 
local status by advancement through the 
formal hierarchy in his or her own 
institution, where he or she will tend to 
monitor rather than to disseminate system 
information and to make acknowledg- 
ments and referrals rather than to receive 
them. 

Because local reputations are not 
generalized symbolic media in the larger 
system, however, they do not translate 
well across organizational boundaries, 
except in partially generalized and partly 
symbolic media like letters of recommend- 


ation, and then only to middle and lower 
organizational levels. Status in the inter- 
organizational or global system, by con- 
trast, does translate well in most local 
contexts. This explains why organiza- 
tional rewards tend to correspond to 
status on the global level, which has 
relatively few rewards of its own, Nobel 
Prizes providing a notable exception. 

Translation from global system to 
organizational contexts remains imper- 
fect, as, for example, when a scarce 
commodity like academic tenure is de- 
nied a talented scientist because she or 
he is a poor teacher or administrator. 
Fortunately for science, the generalized 
symbolic nature of global status assures 
that its failure to translate will occur less 
often than the reverse failure: when a 
poor scientist is promoted based on 
local contributions alone. Both types of 
failed translation bolster the view of 
science as a dual system, one in which 
the global goal to expand the universal 
body of scientific knowledge must contin- 
uously compete with more local but 
necessary functions ranging from teach- 
ing, fund raising, and administration to 
turning a profit and national defense. If 
the global goal were to cease to trans- 
late—via global status and authority— 
into organizational rewards, the system 
of science would deteriorate for lack of 
material incentives on the micro level 
and for want of control signals on the 
macro level. 


POTENTIAL CRISIS 
OF CONTROL 


Telematics threatens global science— 
as distinct from all the other work 
scientists do within their own organiza- 
tions-—with just such a crisis of control. 
Many involved with the computerization 
of information systems have pre- 
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dicted—some gleefully—a decline in the 
formal scientific paper, a blurring of the 
distinction between research notes and 
papers and between papers and the 
response to them by others, an increase 
in multiple authorship by scores or even 
hundreds who participate in a telematic 
discussion, and the decline of formal 
journals, editors, and the gatekeeping 
function more generally. Such develop- 
ments, were they to occur, would destroy 
no less than the basic unit of research 
reporting, the paper; the organized system 
of communication, including conference 
presentations and journal publication; 
and the day-to-day feedback signals of ex- 
change authority, like citation, that have 
served science since the Enlighténment. 

Not everyone involved in the com- 
puterization of information systems in- 
tends to alter science so radically, of 
course. As Starr Roxanne Hiltz and 
Murray Turoff, who pioneered the Elec- 
tronic Information Exchange System 
for Scientific Research Communities 
(EIES) in the mid-1970s, describe their 
own approach: 


The design philosophy is to start with the 
existing communication forms and functions 
of a user group and to build a system that 
accommodates or replicates such communica- 
tion patterns at an overall increase in speed 
or efficiency and decrease in cost; and then 
add communication and information-pro- 
cessing capabilities not possible without the 
computer. The specific nature of any particu- 
lar system optimized for human communica- 
tion would vary somewhat from one organiza- 
tion and application to another. 


The difficulty here is in distinguishing 
those “communication forms and func- 
tions” that ought to be “accommo- 
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dated[d] or replicate{d]” and those that 
ought to be speeded up, made more 
efficient or less expensive, or enhanced 
by computer, which might have unantici- 
pated and possibly dysfunctional conse- 
quences like increasing volume, extend- 
ing the user community, or weakening 
exchange authority. Who can know in 
advance whether speed, cost, efficiency, 
and other processing constraints—on 
a wide range of knowledge-creation, 
information-production, and communi- 
cation activities—will be either crucial or 
incidental to any given social structure? 

Even Hiltz and Turoff, based on their 
field trials of EIES, cite what they call 
“barriers and problems” in EIES’s imple- 
mentation in science. Reward systems 
are not currently constituted to measure 
and distribute credit for nonpublishing 
activities. Heavy capital investment in 
existing communication channels and 
delivery and distribution systems consti- 
tutes inertia inhibiting change. Competi- 
tion for research funding undermines 
the sense of common interests necessary 
for free exchange. In subfields polarized 
by strong advocacy positions, many 
scientists do not want to confront each 
other except sporadically in print. Fre- 
quent communication among research 
sponsors, project leaders, and potential 
users may not benefit research.3! 


THE FUTURE 

And what of the future? Most past 
attempts to forecast technological innova- 
tions or trends have proved worthless, at 
best, and certainly humbling. From the 
historical perspective outlined here, we 
might be tempted to conclude that—in 
at least broad outline—the Control Revo- 


lution will continue into the near future 
much as it has over the century just past. 


31. Ibid., pp. 249-50. 
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Interdependence of Scientific and 
Technological Information and Its 
Relation to Public Decision Making 


By MELVIN KRANZBERG 


ABSTRACT: Recent breakthroughs in superconducting materials reveal 
the interdisciplinary thrust of modern science and technology. The past 
fragmentation and specialization of scientific and technical fields is 
countered by the need for joint research, occurring in several institutional 
contexts—university, governmental, and industrial—and on an interna- 
tional scale, all affecting the nature of science and technology communica- 
tion. Recognition that the nation’s security and economy depend upon its 
scientific and technological base means that government is increasingly 

- concerned with its direction; at the same time, the internal dynamism of 
science and technology requires complex and costly endeavors, making 
them increasingly dependent upon governmental support and hence public 
approval. Informing the general public and policymakers adds external 
dimensions to communication needs. Furthermore, the complex nature of 
innovation requires greater and speedier communication within the 
science-technology community, met by more publications and advances in 
electronic communications, but not to the exclusion of the human element. 
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N 18 March 1987, an overflow 
audience attended the American 
Physical Society meeting in New York 


City to hear about revolutionary dis-’ 


coveries of rare-earth-based oxide ceram- 
ics that could perform as superconduc- 
tors at relatively high temperatures. The 
meeting ignited the enthusiasm of sci- 
entists who foresaw application of these 
materials in virtually loss-free electric 
power transmission, super-strong mag- 
nets, magnetically levitated high-speed 
trains, and many electronic devices. In- 
deed, in a front-page story the next day, 
the New York Times headlined the 
meeting as the “Woodstock” of physics. 

Until recently, superconductivity was 
an arcane field of research in quantum 
physics. But overcoming the temperature 
obstacles to superconductivity involved 
new kinds of ceramic materials and 
metals, so that researchers in ceramics, 


materials science, and engineering, elec- 


trical engineers, chemists, and workers 
in other fields contributed to this break- 
through. The fact that the new ceramic- 
based superconducting materials were 
being fabricated in many shapes and 
forms and were immediately being tested 
for possible applications provides 
evidence of the breakdown of the old di- 
chotomy between science and technology. 


PROFESSIONALIZATION AND 
SPECIALIZATION 


Up until two centuries ago, the term 
“natural philosophy” covered all our 
modern sciences; only in the course of 
the nineteenth century did the separate 
scientific disciplines truly develop, mani- 
fested by increasing specialization in 
certain fields and by departmentalization 
within universities, Such specialization 
required high expertise and led to ad- 
vances in knowledge along very narrow 


paths, just as the division of labor in 
other human activities also makes for 
greater efficiency and proficiency. ! 

The same specialization and pro- 
fessionalization occurred in technology. 
Known simply as the “arts” throughout 
most of history, not until the end of the 
eighteenth century did John Smeaton 
coin the term “civil engineering.” As in 
the case of science, the nineteenth century 
brought the formation of specialized 
branches within the once monolithic 
field of civil engineering: mechanical, 
metallurgical and mining, electrical, chem- 
ical, and other varieties of engineering, 
corresponding to the growing complexity 
of technical problems and the entrance 
of new technical means. 

This fragmentation of both scientific 
and technological knowledge into highly 
specialized compartments was reflected 


‘in the establishment of a host of special- 


ized professional organizations, each 
publishing materials relating to its spe- 
cific branch of knowledge. As the sci- 
ences and technologies became more 
specialized, they also began employing 
separate vocabularies and unique method- 
ologies to solve problems peculiar to 
their fields. Furthermore, the torrent of 
knowledge in each particular field made 
it difficult to keep up with what was 
happening in a single specialized branch, 
let alone keep abreast of developments 
in other areas. 

Other disadvantages of the growing 
specialization included the inability to 
communicate with researchers in other 
areas and to deal with problems that did 
not fit exactly into rigidly specialized 
fields. This latter became a serious handi- 
cap when new areas of science and 
technology opened up that required the 
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unification of “seemingly disjoint spe- 
cifics.” Yet the consolidation of knowl- 
edge from several different fields enabled 
sharper analysis and synthesis and led to 
more efficient problem solving.? Such 
factors contributed to a contemporan- 
eous development that ran counter to 
the growing specialization within scien- 
tific and technological fields, namely, 
the coming together of science and tech- 
nology into a new relationship. 


THE WEDDING OF 
_ SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The wedding of science and tech- 
nology is a relatively recent phenome- 


non. Science historically stems from 


philosophical and speculative inquiries 
about nature in the ancient societies that 
fathered our Western tradition. Tech- 
nology, even more ancient, stems from 
the arts and crafts carried on by slaves 
and other humble folk who had little 
contact with the philosophical tradition. 

This dichotomy persisted in the 
Middle Ages. In that Christian age, 
study of the physical universe was re- 
garded as an adjunct to the under- 
standing of God, and science was a 
branch of theology. Technology, still 
carried on in the craft tradition by 
servile beings, remained wholly separate 
from investigations of the meaning of 
the physical universe. 

By the seventeenth century, however, 
a series of social and economic changes 
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produced a secular attitude that freed 
science from its preoccupation with theo- 
logical questions, and the growing level 
of wealth stimulated the consumption of 
material goods and hence spurred the 
advance of technology. Yet the associa- 
tion between science and technology 
remained both tentative and ambivalent. 
` Although it cannot be said that the 
Scientific Revolution was impelled by 
technical considerations, the rationale 
for scientific investigation began empha- 
sizing its utility for humanity. Nowhere 
is this better seen than in the writings of 
Sir Francis Bacon, who claimed that 
scientific knowledge was especially pow- 
erful in making nature useful to humanity 
and thus improving the human condi- 
tion. Bacon’s followers founded the 
Royal Society, whose principle of “pro- 
moting useful knowledge” was embraced 
by the American Philosophical Society, 
founded by Benjamin Franklin in Phila- 
delphia in 1743. ; 
Nevertheless, the Royal Society and 
its Continental counterparts became de- 
voted almost entirely to basic science 
rather than utilitarian applications while 
the landmark inventions of the Industrial 
Revolution relied little, if at all, upon 
scientific findings and came from men who 
were tinkerers without special train- 
ing in science. Yet the revolutionary tech- 
nical developments, especially the steam 
engine, forced scientists to think about 
the relations between heat, force, energy, 
and work performed, leading to the 
science of thermodynamics and prompt- 
ing the observation that thermodynamics 
owes more to the steam engine than the 
steam engine owes to thermodynamics. 


Technology as applied science 


Early in the nineteenth century, Fara- 
day’s work on electromagnetism and the 
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birth of the electrical industry helped 
give rise to the notion that technology 
was merely the application of scientific 
discoveries. Technology itself was be- 
coming more scientific, however, in the 
sense that new technologies, founded 
upon recent research in electromagnetism 
and chemistry, could not be fully used 
until the engineers learned the scientific 
principles involved. And because the 
scientists had not investigated these phe- 
nomena in terms of application, the 
technologists had to conduct their own 
scientific investigations in order to fulfill 
their goals. One scholar described that 
technological development as the “mir- 
ror-image twin” of science.‘ 

But just because technology was de- 
veloping a science base does not mean 
that scientists and technologists were 
coming together professionally or educa- 
tionally. Instead, engineers organized 
their own professional societies and 
issued their own publications. Further- 
more, many institutions of higher learn- 
ing did not admit engineermg to their 
curricula. This exclusion fostered the 
founding of separate institutions for 
higher education in technology during 
the last half of the nineteenth century, 


especially when the Morrill Act led to | 


the establishment of land-grant univer- 
sities and of “agricultural and mechani- 
cal” institutions. 

When the industrial research labora- 
tory—the research and development lab, 
which had proved so successful in Ger- 
many—was introduced into the United 
States, it finally provided an institu- 
tional mechanism for uniting science 
and technology. Instead of scientists 
and engineers working apart in university 


4. Edwin T. Layton, “Mirror-Lnage Twins: 
The Communities of Science and Technology in 
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laboratories or singly in their attics and 
cellars, industrial research brought to- 
gether scientists and engineers from var- 
lous fields in an organizational context 
that had as its aim the development of 
utilizable products and, if need be, the 
undertaking of basic scientific research 
in order to attain that goal. 


Technological instrumentation 
for scientific advance 


While engineers were becoming in- 
creasingly involved in work that had 
previously been the exclusive domain of 
science, scientists in their turn began 


“requiring more technical expertise for 


their experimental investigations. In- 
deed, Derek Price found that all progress 
in experimental physics in the early 
decades of this century seemed to depend 
upon very ingenious craftsmen “with 
brains in their fingertips,” and he implied 
that modern science is really “applied 
technology.” Similarly, Yakov M. Rab- 
kin has shown how the adoption of 
infrared spectroscopy “significantly ex- 
panded the limits of organic and inor- 
ganic chemical research and enabled 
chemists to tackle problems whose scope 
and nature had hitherto eluded fruitful 
investigation.” 

Phillip H. Abelson states that today 
technical instruments “often shape the 
conduct of research. They make discover- 
ies possible. They determine what dis- 
coveries will be made.”’ As a result, 
technology can no longer be regarded as 
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a “dependent variable, drawing its ideas 
from and parasitic upon ‘science; rather 
it is an equal partner contributing at 
least as much to the common stock as it 
draws out.” 


Fragmentation yet 
togetherness 


The contradictory tendencies toward 
fragmented specialization within science 
and technology along with the need for 
togetherness are displayed in scientific 
and engineering education. During the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
academic disciplines in the sciences— 
for example, physics, chemistry, bi- 
ology—emerged as the dominant unit of 
knowledge production, providing dis- 
ciplinary coherence and a source of 
control over research priorities and repu- 
tations.? Engineering education under- 
went the same disciplinary specializa- 
tion, as new technical fields emerged 
with the advance of industrialization.!° 

In the past few decades, the internal 
dynamism of science and technology 
has changed the nature and scope of 
both scientific and technological activi- 
ties, and the specialized disciplinary 
distinctions have begun to fade. The 
reason is that the boundaries of physical 


~nature and the complexities of modern 


technical devices do not correspond to 
the disciplinary boundaries of the sepa- 
rate fields as they developed in the 
nineteenth century. Synthesis of two or 
more fields proved necessary when it 
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was learned that certain problems in 
biology had, for example, chemical and 
physical parameters; that materials had 
chemical, physical, and electrical pro- 
perties; and the like. The result was a 
host of new scientific interdisciplines, 
such as biochemistry, astrophysics, and 
geophysics. 

In the past two decades, this blurring 
of traditional fields has also been stimu- 
lated by social and political pressures 
upon both science and technology. Thus 
growing concern about the environment 
in the 1960s led to the development of 
environmental engineering and ecology, 
and the energy crisis of the 1970s aroused 
interest in energy propagation and de- 
vices that transcended the traditional. _ 
branches of science and engineering. 

The result was a proliferation of 
scientific and engineering subdisciplines, 
along with a growing need for collabora- 
tion between science and technology. 
With scientists and engineers working 
together on the same or related projects, 
interdisciplinary communication became 
essential to advances in research. 


INSTITUTIONAL RESPONSES TO 
INFORMATIONAL NEEDS — 


The need to exchange information 
both within and between scientific and 
technological disciplines had a profound 
impact upon their organizational struc- 
ture. Within universities, rather than 


-disturb the feudal principalities of dis- 


ciplinary departments that had grown 
up in the preceding century, special 
institutional mechanisms were created 
to take care of the new hybrid sciences 
and engineering fields. These usually 
took the form of centers or institutes, 
which combined various subbranches of 
sciences and engineering for research o on... 
common problems. pa 
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Subgroups were formed within pro- 
fessional associations to take account of 
the new specialists and specialities, but 
in most cases the older professional 
societies expanded in order to include 
the new hybrid fields. Thus the American 
Chemical Society and the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics Engineers de- 
veloped many branches and suborganiza- 
tions within the larger parent society, 
each with its own publications. For 
example, the Engineering Management 
Society functioned organizationally 
within the larger Institute of Electrical 
and Electronics Engineers’ framework, 
focusing on the “broad spectrum of 
functional areas” involved in the manage- 
ment of research of all kinds."! 

Such institutional changes seek to 
bring together the many different sci- 
ences and technical fields involved in 
areas of research. Meetings and publica- 
tions serve as mechanisms for the com- 
munication of ideas across previously 
fragmented and specialized fields and 
across researchers with differing institu- 
tional affiliations, and, in a sense, pro- 
vide for the unification of knowledge. 
The breakthroughs in supercondictivity 
reported at the meeting of the American 
Physical Society in mid-March 1987 
acted as an immediate and powerful 
stimulus to further research in that field. 
Within the next six weeks, additional 
major advances were reported at the 
annual meetings of the Materials Re- 
search Society and the. American Ce- 
ramic Society. These reports on super- 
conductivity came from university, indus- 
trial, and national laboratories—and all 
of them were excitedly exchanging 
information. : 

Il. Dundar F. Kocaoglu, “Editorial: Engineer- 
ing Management—New Perspectives,” IEEE Trans- 
actions on Engineering Management, EM-33, 1:1 
(Feb. 1986). 


Academic-governmental-industrial 
research collaboration 


World War II, with its emphasis 
upon electronic, nuclear, and medical 
research, produced new and powerful na- 
tional laboratories devoted to scientific 
and technological goals. Furthermore, 
some universities established research 


‘centers under governmental auspices, 


and government support of scientific 
research was extended further after the 
war with the establishment of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The govern- 
ment emerged as the major sponsor of 
scientific and technological research in 
the universities, and academic scientists 
and engineers remained somewhat aloof 
from ‘business corporations. 

But then came several developments 
that narrowed the traditional gulf be- 
tween academic science and industrial 
activities. Most important was the dis- 
covery in genetics that molecules of 
deoxyribonucleic acid could be cut, 
spliced, and synthesized in many differ- 
ent ways to produce enzymes, growth 
hormones, and inhibiting factors. It was 
almost immediately recognized that these 
would allow for many commercial appli- 
cations and, not surprisingly, the uni- 
versity as a corporate entity and univer- 
sity scientists as individuals began en- 
tering into research arrangements with 
biotechnology companies. 

Along similar lines has been the devel- 
opment of another institutional mechan- 
ism—namely, aconsortium of American 
corporations. The Microelectronics and 
Computer Technology Corporation was 
established in 1983 to pool research 
efforts that would lead to innovations to 
be shared by all. This consortium and 
the cooperative biotechnology activities 
of universities and industry thus repre- 
sent new institutional arrangements to 
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facilitate the communication of informa- 
tion essential for innovation. 


International communication 


Linkages between academia, govern- 
ment, and industrial scientific and tech- 
nological research are by no means 
confined to the United States. Indeed, 
much of Japan’s success in developing 


its electronics industry is attributed to | 


the government’s role in encouraging 
the research efforts of individual corpora- 
tions. Similarly, the National University 
of Singapore has set up an Innovation 
Centre to promote interaction between 
engineering faculty and industry.!? In 
Britain, where university faculty tradition- 


ally have stayed aloof from industrial . 


activities, new types of industry-univer- 
sity collaboration are now being explored. !3 

But this has resulted in a paradoxical 
situation. On the one hand, scientists 
throughout the world share the tradition 
of communicating the results of their 
research to scientists everywhere. This 
has been furthered by the development 
of computer networks supporting elec- 
tronic mail and other forms of efficient 
exchange of information, and these net- 
works have expanded rapidly around 
the world. On the other hand, the value 
of the technology that emerges is so 
important to a nation’s economy, its 
military strength, and even cultural chau- 
vinism that governments seek to control 
the flow of scientific and technical infor- 
mation. Thus the new collaboration 
between government, industry, and uni- 
versities raises fears that the traditional 
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Open dissemination of research results 
might be hampered by industry’s preoccu- 
pation with proprietary information and 
by governmental concerns with national 
security. 


SCIENCE AND THE PUBLIC 


Following World War II, both scien- 
tists and engineers were smugly confi- 
dent of public approval because of the 
triumphs of modern science and tech- 
nology. In the 1960s and 1970s, however, 
the political innocence of the scientific 
and technological communities began 
to fade when there arose widespread 
questioning of the benefits produced by 
science and technology, and there was 
fear that public support would diminish. 
AS a result, these communities, which 
had hitherto communicated only within 
themselves and then gradually with one 
another, began being concerned about 
communicating with the outside world 
in ways that might influence public 
policies affecting their work. Hence the 
National Academy of Sciences estab- 
lished a Committee on Science and 
Public Policy, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science followed 
suit by creating a Committee on Science, 
Engineering, and Public Policy and a 
Committee on Public Understanding of 
Science, and the National Science Foun- 
dation established a Division of Policy 
Research and Analysis. In response to 
this new interest in a field that had 
heretofore been nonexistent, universities 
initiated programs that studied the vari- 
ous parameters of science policy. _ 

Scientific publications, such as Scien- 
tific American, began to report regularly 
upon sociopolitical aspects of the scien- 
tific endeavor, and the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement. of Science 
developed a group of science journalists 
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for accurate reporting on z0vernmental 
matters affecting scientific end technolog- 
ical undertakings. In 1984 the National 
Academy of Sciences, she National 
Academy of Engineering. and the In- 
stitute of Medicine launcked a journal, 
Issues in Science and Technology, to 
present informed opinions r=garding pub- 
lic policy issues affecting science and 
technology. 

A number of factors complicate the 
efforts of the scientific community to 
communicate with the puLlic. For one 
thing, the community is acten at odds 
with itself, and members aze frequently 
in competition for research funding, 
resulting in fears that some rew scientific 
discovery in one field might diminish 
funding in other fields. For another, 
public decisions regarding science and 
technology matters are alse influenced 
by traditional pork-barrel pchitics. Some 
institutions have gone directly to Con- 
gress to obtain funding for research 
facilities without going through the usual 
peer-review procedures of gcvernmental 
science agencies—to the dismay of the 
Association of American Uriversities.'4 
Finally, as Edward Wenk aas shown, 
public policy on issues involv_ng a choice 
between different scientific applications 
can be influenced by a sudden crisis or 
pressures exerted by various political 
factions. !5 


COMMUNICATIONS WITHIN 
SCIENCE-TECHNOLOGY 


Traditionally, the principal means of 
communication between scizntists was 
the printed word—in books, scientific 
journals, and the proceedings of meet- 
ings. The same holds true for technology, 
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although the proprietary nature of much 
technical information provided a contra- 
dictory manifestation, namely, the desire 
to maintain trade secrecy against the 
desire to profit through patent registra- 
tion, which involves publication. But in 
both science and technology the impulse 
was to lay claim to a discovery or 
innovation by being the first to publish 
results or by obtaining a patent. 

In the twentieth century the growth in 
the number of scientists and engineers 
and the increasing number of specialized 
fields and professional organizations led 
to an avalanche of publications catering 
to these specialized needs. ‘By the be- 
ginning of the 1980s, some 8000 journals 
were being published in biology and 
medicine alone—and the same phenome- 
non was repeated in other fields.'6 

Despite the vast proliferation of scien- 
tific and technical publications, both 
scientists and engineers complained of 
delays of a year or more in publishing 
their findings. Innovations, such as word- 
processing machines and computerized 
photocomposition, promised to make 
the publication process speedier and 
more economical. But prices kept going 
up because the journals were growing in 
size, reflecting the increasing amount of 
research. Thus the Journal of Physical 
Chemistry went from about 5000 pages 
in 1982 to 7000 pages in 1986; Organic 
and Metallic Chemistry grew from 1800 
to 2600 pages. Widespread dissatisfaction 
among researchers persisted in regard to 
the “leaping prices” of the publications 
and the time lag in publication, the latter 
caused partially by the time-consuming, 
yet essential, refereeing process.!7 
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The problem of delay in publication 
was brought to the fore by the explosion 
in superconducting research at the be- 
ginning of 1987. As noted earlier in this 
article, a once fairly obscure field of 
physical theory and materials research 
became highly visible, and researchers 
immediately began experiments in that 
area and then rushed to submit reports 
to the journals. Why were they so eager 
to publish their experimental results so 
quickly? Developments were occurring 
so rapidly in this field that the researchers 
feared that their discoveries would be- 
come obsolete before they had even 
been reported in the literature, and, 
perhaps more important, they desired to 
achieve recognition for their research 
results before others working in the 
same area. Hence those journals in the 
fields represented by the new super- 
conducting materials research, especially 
the Physical Review and its offspring, 
were overwhelmed with reports awaiting 
publication. 

Of course, scientific publications serve 
a greater purpose than satisfying the ego 
demands of first discovery; they are the 
primary means for scientists to keep 
abreast of their fields. In the exciting 
superconductivity race, the scientists 
were too impatient to await journal 
publication, so they turned to newspaper 
accounts and press releases to keep up to 
date. But because so much was hap- 
pening so quickly in this field, some 
scientists exchanged daily telephone con- 
versations or electronic mail with distant 
colleagues who were engaged in research 
paralleling theirs.!8 In brief, new elec- 
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tronic means of communication began 
supplementing the older system of com- 
municating research through publication. 

Scientists increasingly are engaging 
in networking, that is, in using computers 
as mechanisms for the exchange of data. 
Computers allow instant access to sev- 
eral categories of databases, including 
those containing: (1) full texts; (2) refer- 
ences, listing bibliographical items with 
descriptions of their contents; and (3) 
source data bases, containing facts avail- 
able in handbooks, directories, reference 
guides, and statistical reports of many 
different varieties; for example, the fact 
data base of the American Chemical 
Society has information on the structures 
and properties of some 7 million com- 
pounds. Because the amount of informa- 
tion stored in both bibliographical and 
factual data bases is growing at a rapid 
pace, “computer retrieval of information 
is the answer to what would otherwise 
be a crippling proliferation of scientific 
literature. ”!9 

These on-line data bases are becoming 
increasingly specialized and enable schol- 
ars to locate sources of information on 
many different subjects and to obtain 
material that might otherwise be ex- 
tremely difficult to collect. Thus, for 
example, the major academic libraries 
in the United States and Canada share 
bibliographical information through an 
on-line Research Libraries Information 
Network. Furthermore, computer sys- 
tems that are interconnecting on a global 
basis enable scientists not only to tap 
large numbers of data bases but also to 
communicate with other people in the 
same field, exchange research data, and 
work out problems. Inasmuch as infor- 
mation exchange is a vital part of the 
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scientific and engineering professions, 
these electronic capabilities greatly en- 
large the possibility for scientific and 
technical advance.” 

Because the new communication tech- 
nologies affect the way that information 
is created, distributed, and used, how- 
ever, they create new proSlems.#! For 
example, how can existing copyright 
law, based on the originality of works in 
individual workmanship, be adminis- 
tered when the work involves many 
authors, worldwide collaboration, and 
dynamically changing materials? How 
can it be enforced when vas: amounts of 
copyrighted materials can be copied, 
reprocessed, and traded without the 
knowledge or permission of the copy- 
right holders? Does the info-mation in a 
process, for example, computer soft- 
ware, represent a new kind o= intellectual 
property? Could or should the original 
copyright holder control the epackaging 
of information—derivative use—made 
possible by the new technologies? Such 
questions would seem to irdicate that 
the old copyright and patent laws have 
been made obsolete and hence must be 
overhauled to take account of the new 
electronic communications capabilities. 

While computerized date bases and 
electronic communications a-low instan- 
taneous access to the growing flood of 
research, thereby casting into doubt the 
bases of copyright and petent laws, 
however, they also present problems of 
their own. For example, how does one 
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find the needle in the mountainous 
haystack of software? How does one 
know what information is worthwhile 
and what is not? Traditional publication 
means allowed for some peer review to 
.weed out information that was irrele- 
vant, biased, or just plain wrong. Al- 
though such evaluation was sometimes 
subject to shortcomings, it nevertheless 
performed a service that is absent from 
the new means of publication via elec- 
tronic networks. Just because the hay- 
stack is growing larger does not necessar- 
ily mean that more needles are implanted 
within it. Also, the lack of repeated 
proofreading increases the possibility of 
errors—-without the requisite errata 
sheet. 

In addition, the fact that more informa- 
tion is available in rapid form does not 
mean that the computerized data bases 
will be scanned and searched by people 
from other disciplines who might profit 
from this cascade of information. The 
old problem of keeping abreast of scien- 
tific and technological developments in 
fields other than one’s own has not 
diminished. Informally sampling my col- 
leagues on the faculty of the Georgia 

‘Institute of Technology, J discovered 

that while they scrupulously followed 
the specialized reports, both published 
and computerized, in their own fields, 
they still obtained generalized informa- 
tion regarding cther fields by reading 
journals such as Scientific American, 
American Scientist, and Science. 


Increased science reporting in the 


newspapers has added a new element. 
Inasmuch as the newspapers provide 
immediate, brief, and readable accounts 
of the latest developments, these, too, 
have become must reading. In brief, 
science journalism not only brings sci- 
ence news to the general public but also 
serves as a means of conveying that 
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information to scientists and engineers 
outside the fields that are being reported. 
Not surprisingly, I also discovered in my 
informal survey that many scientists 
find out about what was happening in 
other laboratories in their own institu- 
tions only by reading about it in the 
newspaper! 

While scientists recognize that there 
might be some omissions or distortions 
in newspaper accounts, the accounts at 
least provide them with some immediate 
awareness of interesting work in other 
fields. If any of these seem germane to 
their own research, they seek further 
information by asking for more details 
from their colleagues who specialize in 
those fields. 

So again we come to the basic element 
in the communication of scientific and 
technical information: the human being! 


THE HUMAN 
COMMUNICATION LINK 


The human role in the communication 
of scientific and technological informa- 
tion was brought to the attention of 
students of the innovation process al- 
most two decades ago by Thomas J. 
Allen, who first used the term “gate- 
keeper” to describe those individuals in 
research laboratories who serve as 
sources for the transfer of technical 
information from outside the organiza- 
tion to their research colleagues.2 These 
gatekeepers had more exposure to the 
literature and more frequent contacts 
outside the organization, had been ex- 
tremely active in research themselves, 
and provided technical information con- 
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tacts outside the research and develop- 
mənt laboratory to their colleagues. 
Despite changes in the organizational 
structure and the dynamics of today’s 
research environment, recent studies indi- 
cate that gatekeepers remain a major 
source for the transmission of scientific 
and technological information.# 

In the making of new discoveries and 
innovations, the human link in trans- 
mitting key information is especially 
important. The personal accounts of 
scientists and engineers whose research 
has achieved the status of being classic 
r2veal how scientists and engineers derive 
stimulation and inspiration from ex- 
changing ideas with one another; the 
combined knowledge of different indi- 
viduals bouncing their ideas off one 
another achieves synergistic results.*4 
Their explanations of how they arrived 
at their important results reveal the 
human nature of the scientific and tech- 
nological enterprise. 

This same immediate and personal 
quality in the transmission of scientific 
and technical information was displayed 
in the superconductivity Woodstock meet- 
ing in March 1987 with which I began 
this account. The scientists who crowded 
into the superconductivity session at the 
American Physical Society meeting knew 
that they could eventually read the re- 
ports in published proceedings and ac- 
counts. Yet they arrived early and stayed 
late, showing once again that the scien- 
tific and technological enterprises cater 
to very human needs and activities. 
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Vanishing Intellectual Boundaries: 
Virtual Networking and the 
Loss of Sovereignty and Control 


By RICHARD JAY SOLOMON 


ABSTRACT: The programmable electronic computer is unique in the 
history of technology. It is a machine that may change its own instructions 
and can be programmed to emulate or simulate and thereby become any 
other machine. This definition of the stored-program computer is often 
misconceived by analysts who focus on narrow issues of what the machine 
does with information flow, instead of how it changes what flows. Because 
of this machine’s capabilities, and that of ancillary electronics and optics 
technologies, over the next two decades we will probably witness a 
watershed in industrialization and the practice of science. The new 
technologies are also likely to create problems for international trade, the 
specialization of labor, and the use of national resources: they will make it 
virtually impossible to protect intellectual creations, including creations 
that underpin the workings of computer infrastructure; they will muddle 
definitions of legal, political, social, and economic boundaries—and 
impinge on paradigms of national and perhaps personal and corporate 
sovereignty; and they will accelerate the decentralization of decision 
making and permit stronger remote management. 


Richard Jay Solomon is a research associate in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology's Research Program on Communications Policy, a consultant at the MIT Media 
Laboratory, and editor of International Networks, a newsletter on telecommunications and 
computer technology and international policy. He is currently a consultant on telecommunica- 
tions and computers for the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
Paris, and a columnist for Telecommunications Magazine. He has authored numerous 
papers dealing with the impacts of the computer and digital telecommunications. 
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VANISHING INTELLECTUAL BOUNDARIES 


URING the initial era of expensive 

data-processing machines, comput- 
ers were run in a dominant batch- 
processing mode, occasionally connected 
to other computers over definable links 
that could be monitored by humans. 
This mode was followed by access to the 
central processing unit (CPU) by means 
of time-sharing, in what was essentially 
a series of batch processes until inter- 
active programs, such as programs for 
word processing and spreadsheets, were 
developed. These two modes were an 
aberration in the application of the 
technology, though the time-sharing ar- 
chitecture led directly to the operating 
systems used on today’s dispersed micro- 
computer workstations. 

Even the initial spread of packet- 
switched data networks was designed 
with the concepts of centrally maintained 
mainframes remotely extended to user 
terminals, for remote job entry or time- 
sharing. But, instead of mainframes run 
by data-processing departments and data- 
processing. specialists, information pro- 
cessing is rapidly shifting to a global set 
of interconnected, multiple virtual net- 
works of inexpensive machines that re- 
spect no boundaries. The CPU now is 
smaller than a thumbnail, and most 
computer workstations actually house 
several CPUs. Dispersing the computer 
power is simply more efficient and can 
allow functions that are prohibitive on 
expensive mainframes. But dispersion 
does not imply independence; the stand- 
alone word processor or unlinked micro- 
computer will, over time, also be seen as 
an aberration. 


GLOBAL BROADBAND TRENDS 


The trend is inescapable. The level of 
complexity of this new and quite spontan- 
eous infrastructure is becoming so vast 
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that any attempt to dismantle merely 
portions of its interlocking elements 
even at the current stage of evolution 
would expose industrial society to im- 
mense disruption. Complexity is both 
tke new infrastructure’sstrength in terms — 
o? redundancy, and its weakness in 
terms of a vulnerable, socioeconomic 
Achilles’ heel. 


LANs and B-ISDN 


Examples of the radical shift in archi- 
tecture, and hence the shift in data- 
processing paradigms, are the broadband 
local area network (LAN) and proposed 
broadband integrated services digital 
networks (B-ISDN). With LANs, mul- 
tiple CPUs perform a range of functions 
from driving interaccive terminals to 
running background processes, serving 
as telecommunicatians switching de- 
vices, and printing. LANs can. easily 
extend across a metrcpolitan region via 
private circuits on pub_ic telecommunica- 
tions ‘carriers, so as to access data and 
control remote processes and processors. 

In the past few years, a number of 
efforts have begun to design inter- 
regional public broadband networks, 
which would provide comprehensive, 
switched, gigabit per second service as 
early as 1992. These began as integrated 
services digital networks and now go 
under the name of “B-ISDN.” Most of 
the designs appear to be converging ona 
very fast but novel implementation of to- 
day’s packet networks, which would be cap- 
able of carrying data. voice, videophone, 
and even high-definition television.! 


1. For a more technical discussion of the shift 
to B-ISDN, see Richard Jay Solomon, “Open 
Network Architectures and Broadband ISDN: 
The Joker in the Regulctory Deck,” in the Pro- 
ceedings of the ICCC-ISDN 1987 Conference 
(international Council for Computer Communica- 
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B-ISDN will be precedee by a narrow- 
band upgrading of existing telephone 
operations, with an increase of an order 
of magnitude in local telephone circuit 
capacity and with a change of several 
orders of magnitude in the speed of a 
connection. This gives us a glimpse into 
a future of telecommunications tech- 
nology that permits entering to and 
extracting from a CPU’s local memory 


space huge amounts of data within - 


microsecond time frames and that allows 
access to global data bases. One result 
will be a shared memory of almost 
unlimited size distributed anywhere— 
and therefore everywhere. Another will 
be the spawning of novel network archi- 
tectures and new types of global net- 
works that will change the infrastructure 
of both science and industry. 


The microcomputer connection 


With the advent of the 32-bit pro- 
cessor and matching bus, .microcom- 
puters have now reached the mainframe- 
on-a-desk stage. Some micros linked 
together in LANs can outperform some 
mainframe architectures. Such power- 
ful, and dispersed, micros are able to 
take transparent control of other remote 
machines via direct access to a CPU’s 
local random-access memory space, 
accomplishing a significant step toward 
B-ISDN application. Computers require 
access speeds ranging in the micro- 
seconds to permit such memory applica- 
tions—something a broadband link can 


tions, Dallas, TX, 15-17 Sept. 1987); Richard Jay 


Solomon and Loretta Anania, “Open Networks— 
The Beauty and the Beast: Virtual Networking in 
B-ISDN,” Telecommunications (North American 
ed.) (Sept. 1987); R[ichard] JLay] SLolomon], “The 
Shift to Broadband ISDN,” International Net- 
works Newsletter, 15 Sept. 1987; and Richard Jay 
Solomon, “Changing the Nature of Telecommuni- 
cations Networks,” Intermedia, 14(3):30-33 (May 
1986). 


provide only terrestrially, obviating a 
technology that is itself less than 20 
years old: satellites. 


A shift in boundaries 


The interconnection of computers 
and telecommunications technology at 
the level of the CPU and its associated 
memory is not a trivial change. By 
extending the computer’s memory across 
telecommunications networks, a virtual 
network is formed—-a network with 
logical, rather than physical, boundaries. 
With virtual networks, the network itself 
is transparent to the user, the user more 
likely being another CPU chip rather 
than a human. , 

Control passes to the program or 
process that interconnects the devices. 
This control may belong to the user 
program as much as to the telecommuni- 
cations carrier’s program. To fix bound- 
aries in virtual networks becomes an 
exercise in futility because there is no 
fixed quantity at a fixed place in a fixed 
time that is measurable. 

The inherent designs of the stored- 
program computer make it impossible 
to determine what data are where or 
when, nor will there be anv incentive on 
the part of the user or programmer to 
even care about such matters. A process 
takes place within the CPU and may 
extend to the outer reaches of its connec- 
tions, which could be halfway around 
the world. A process is a series of states 
for fleeting intervals. Unlike telephone 
or telegraph connections, on a digital 
network the electrical or optical connec- 
tions are not what count because the 
digital information is transmitted either 
by synchronized timing or by asynchron- 
ous but coordinated packets. Another 
way to look at a virtual digital network 
is that the signals are located in time, not 
space. 
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The failure of regulation 


Virtual networks overwhelm any 
attempt to control the loci of the data 
flow. The spread of packet-switching 


nets in the 1970s brought a reaction - 


from governments to control trans- 
border data flows for a variety of rea- 
sons, ranging from personal privacy to 
violations of telephone tariffs. But the 
growth of the nets has made a mockery 
of attempts at regulation, because there 
is simply no way to know what the 
networks are carrying, much less how 
and where the data are moving, without 
getting inside of a user’s, complex, high- 
level application program, not to men- 
tion the user’s organization. Virtual net- 
works are transparent to governments 
as well as to users, and the dismantling 
of national sovereignty is traceable to 
the level of the computer’s basic input- 
output system. 


THE COMPUTER 


_ Taking the concept of a machine 
liberally, we can conceive that any pro- 
cess that can be expressed in a series of 
steps, or mathematical algorithms, can 
be emulated by a programmable digital 
computer.? Indeed, the correct definition 
of a stored-program process indicates 
that the process is the machine, as 
expressed by its functioning within the 
digital computer. Because the para- 
meters and functions of this novel ma- 
chine can be modified by modifying the 


‘program, software is much more power- 


ful than would be implied by the mere 
characterization of a program as a series 
of machine instructions. 


2. A good description for the layperson on 
how a digital stored program computer works is in 
Joseph Weizenbaum, Computer Power and. Hu- 
man Reason (New York: Freeman, 1976), chaps. 2 
and 3. See also Tom Forester, ed., The Microelec- 
tronics Revolution (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1981). 
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As aresult of other twentieth-century 
technology, computers have become per- 
manently inexpensive while CPUs have 
become very small and have taken on 
the character of fundamental com- 
modities, like wheat or machine screws. 
Tais has caused a shift in computer 
application as well as computer para- 
digms. The cost of microcomputer CPUs 
and components has decreased as their’ 
power has accelerated; this relationship 
has come about faster than equivalent 
ratios for mainframes and minicom- 
puters. The crossover point may be 
within the next few years, when the 
concepts of microcomputers, minicom- 
puters, and mainframes are expected to 
merge. At that time, the microcomputer 
complex called workstation, now per- 
vading the laboratories of most fields of 
science and engineering, is likely to 
become a supercomputer-on-a-desk, in- 
rerconnected as a matter of course with 
various other distributed digital ma- 
>hines via a series of global networks. 


Machine intelligence 


Using a number of clever arithmetical 
techniques and relatively conventional 
sensor and transducer technologies, the 
programmable processor can be made 
to store, re-create, modify, and analyze 
virtually anything that a human can 
hear, see, touch, smell, and taste-——and 
quite a lot that humans cannot sense! 
The machine does these things by ac- 
cepting analogues of external signals 
and converting these signals to digital 
form using preprogrammed rules. An 
example of how digital devices can 
interface with and manipulate the human 
world of hearing are the computers that 
digitize sound, a process called pulse 
code modulation.3 These computers were 


3. Colin Cherry, On Human Communication, 
2d ed. (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1981). 
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among the first rudimentery expert sys- 
tems but now have evolved into full- 
scale stored-program mach-nes for switch- 
ing and sound enhancement. Extension 
of this concept to visual systems permits 
image enhancement and corzputer anima- 
tion and in the coming yeazs will greatly 
improve television systems through 
manipulation, compression and anticipa- 
tion of an image’s motion components.‘ 

The digital communicat:on lines that 
can mix voice, pictures, ard data indis- 
criminately are all based cn variations 
of this technology. This is the new 
dominant mode of all telecommunica- 
tions installations world wic e—a power- 
ful example of the merging-of technolo- 
gies and the blurring of linzs of control 
by the carriers of communrations. 


Computer data communications 


By its very nature, an electronic com- 
puter must communicate with other 
computerlike devices and must communi- 
cate using its internal mathernatical code 
consisting of binary digits, oz bits. These 
other devices may be periprerals essen- 
tial for its stored-program operation, 
such as temporary memory baffers norm- 
ally physically adjacent tæ. or incor- 
porated as part of, the central processor; 
or communications may be with external 
memory devices, sensors, transducers, 
and other digital computers, which may 
be at a preat distance from the processor. 
Within the processing environament, dis- 
tance is meaningless, as Icng as the 
signals reach their destinatio2 within an 
allotted time period and wthout any 
degradation whatever. 


4. For a bibliography, see Rich-rd Jay Solo- 
mon, “Intellectual Property and the New Com- 
puter-Based Media” (Report, to tas Office of 
Technology Assessment, U.S. Congress, Aug. 
1984). 


Perfect information transfer in the 
form of digital data is another corollary 
to the information age: all digital data 
must be captured and re-created in a 
form that is not worse—and if possible 
better—than the original. 


Standards 


The making of standards has immense 
implications for the control of informa- 
tion related to scientific research, na- 
tional economic goals, and market 
power. It is also of crucial importance to 
the establishment of an open philosophy 
toward computer communications. Dig- 
ital encoding used by computers has 
many variants, and the application of 
sophisticated codes has created numer- 
ous opportunities to improve imperfect 
communication channels. Encoding can 
also be used, however, to establish mar- 
ket barriers by manufacturers intent on 
controlling trade secrets or by scientific 
groups who want to limit access to their 
data. 

Herein lies another paradox, for one 
can limit information access or not; it is 
extremely difficult to have it both ways, 
limited to some and not to others. It is 
inherent in the theory of how a computer 
works that if encoded information is 
made public, partial limitation'on access 
or use collapses. 


Virtual electronic 
mail networks 


Over the past decade and a half there 
has been established an effective global 
electronic mail system—without carrier 
or government sanction, without plan- 
ning, and without even a fully agreed- 
upon data transfer protocol. This network 
is defined by its various unpublicized 
and difficult-to-document international 
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interconnections, mostly non-common 
carrier, yet linked with all the common- 
carrier data services. It generally works 
well even though it has no directory, no 
map can be drawn of it, it collects no 
direct revenue, and getting access re- 
quires some knowledge of communica- 
tions networks and the interconnection 
nodes between computers. Though its 
services are illegal in some jurisdictions 
and ignored in others, its official non- 
existence makes it impossible to monitor. 

Electronic mail systems use a variety 
of equipment, software, interfaces, and 
operating parameters. Interconnection 
takes place via acommonality called the 
American Standard Code for Informa- 
tion Interchange, an international alpha- 
bet set, and through a rapidly evolving 
and changing set of protocols and links. 
There is no single accepted version of 
these codes. Machines ranging from 
microcomputers to mainframes are con- 
nected in different ways to the public 
switched telephone and data networks 
via dial-up modems, via answering 
modems, via direct links to packet net- 
works, or direct links through private 
circuits, or via all of these means. These 
systems behave as units through the 
application of flexible, essentially expert- 
systems software for code translation, 
routing, and message transfer in conjunc- 
tion with programmable interface devices. 


Transparency of the network 


This virtual net is growing rapidly, 
yet many of its heavier users are not 
even aware of its existence. While it has 
no name, it has many components: the 
U.S. Defense Department’s ARPAnet, 
EDUCOM’s BITNET, USENET, CSnet, 
and more commercial insignia such as 
MCImail, ITT Dialcom, GTE Telemail, 
British Telecom Gold, The Source, Compu- 
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Serve, and still others. And the system’s 
invisibility is increased by the myriad 
virtual, yet interconnected, networks set 
up by private firms and special interest 
user groups.’ 

That the operation of this virtual net 
is confusing is obvious, and it also 
canfuses any attempt at network control. 
Messages, sometimes encrypted, are 
transferred in bulk quantities through 
an ever-changing array of virtual store- 
and-forward facilities across national 
boundaries and across corporate bound- 
aries, despite rules and regulations that 
were intended, for tariff and other rea- 
sons, to regulate such information 
transfer. 


INTELLECTUAL PROPERTY 


None of the proposals to modify | 
national or international copyright con- 
ventions has been able to come to grips 
with fundamental paradoxes of the 
stored-program computer. Just as it will 
Se difficult to confine information re- 
sources to arbitrary geographic bound- 
aries on global, distributed computer 
networks, protection of information that 
flows across national or corporate bord- 
ers will become increasingly impractical 
for any purpose. Some examples of the 
difficulty in ensuring such protection 
follow. 


Power of the program 


The computer is mathematically de- 
fined by its program, not necessarily by 
its electronic architecture, and computer 
programs are made up of multitudes of 
other programs. Therefore separating 


5. Information Technology Newsletter (Office 
for Technology Information, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, MA) (Feb. 1983 and Sept.-Oct. 1984). 
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novel work from work in the public 
domain, or separation of natural pro- 
cesses from new art, often requires pro- 
hibitively complex evidentiary efforts. 


Internal and external 
copying constraints 


All digital machines copy in order to 
work at all. Copying takes place millions 
of times per second from buffers to 
arithmetic or logic units, from registers 
to memory, and from memory stores to 
communications latches for further copy- 
ing down the telecommunications line. 
Switching nodes operate in this same 
manner and so does every other element 
in a digital network. 

Computers are duplicators extraordi- 
naire, and in this environment there is no 
way for an originator of electronic infor- 
mation to have control over what mode 
of reading or copying may take place 
somewhere down the line—ever. The 
nature of computer processing is such 
that at any one time there may be 
multiple copies of text or data residing 
in various parts of the machine or 
spread all over a multimachine, multi- 
owner, multijurisdiction distributed 
network. 


Electronic publishing 


Especially for those involved in scien- 
tific research, electronic mail is aform of 
publishing more powerful in its potential 
impact than any other, paper-based form 
previously available. Information trans- 
mitted in this way may be easily stored, 
modified, and/or transmitted and re- 
transmitted with speed and outreach 
heretofore unimaginable. But how to 
assure proper attribution of authorship 
or document clarms of first discovery— 
ethical principles zealously guarded by 
the academic community? 


Electronic data bases 


What should be done about data 
bases full of raw numerical or other 
forms of data that are combined with 
data from disparate, separately owned 
sources? What if the data are constantly 
changing, or are being changed re- 
cursively by some program under the 
control of artificial intelligence? 

Most of the international legal regime 
with respect to data bases has assumed a 
static form of electronic data base tech- 
nology, almost an analogue of the printed 
book. With centralized mainframes ac- 
cessed at slow speed, using so-called 
dumb time-sharing terminals, that para- 
digm may have made sense. But with 
artificial intelligence programs that take 
data and text from different sources and 
use them to make inferences or create 
quite novel outputs, without the source 
data ever being presented in any human- 
readable form, this view of data bases 
will be totally obsolete. Such programs 
already exist.® 


Software engineering 


Microchips are the creative outputs 
of software engineering, yet older copy- 
right and patent theories pretend that 
there is a difference between lines en- 
graved by silicon compilers—or created 
by electron or laser beams-——and machine 
or object code from conventional com- 
puter compilers.” These semantics are 


6. Science, 24 Fed. 1984, p. 802; 23 Mar. 1984, 
p. 1279; 27 Apr. 1984, p. 372; 15 June 1984, p. 
1225; and 10 Aug. 1984, p. 608. 

7. Allen Newell, “The Models Are Broken, the 
Models Are Broken!” University of Pittsburgh 
Law Review, 47(4): 1023-36 (Summer 1986); Solo- 
mon, “Intellectual Property”; R[ichard] J[ay] S[olo- 
mon}, “Evolving International Software Protec- 
tion: New U.S. Rules Confront the Real World,” 
International Networks Newsletter, 19 July 1985; 
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not germane to the real world of com- 
puter science. Pretending things are dif- 
ferent when they are not will only lead to 
distortions in legal regimes. Will a soft- 
ware writer gain greater protection if the 
software is engraved rather than mag- 
netic? Does engraved data on laser disks 
that control electrical processes qualify 
for chip protection? What if the physical 
process is optical rather than electrical? 
How can we know the difference? 


Piracy 


The ultimate test of copy protection 
is how well a copy can be made by a 
pirate. With digital data storage the 
answer is, perfectly! Compact audio- 
disks, videodisks, digitized software can 
all be copied without degradation. At- 
tempts at encryption do not work well in 
practice, for encryption complicates disk 
access immeasurably. But more im- 
portant, at some point the data must be 
decrypted either to work in the computer 
memory space or to be presented to a 
human. Whatever that point is, a virtual 
or physical daemon can be placed to 
intercept the clear data. 


THE SHIFTING 
LOCUS OF CONTROL 


The use of computers in telecommuni- 
cations networks began as a direct, 
though more sophisticated, replacement 
for simple sequential switching. Simi- 
larly, the application of telecommunica- 
tions to computers initially was to bring 
their computational power closer to 
users. Today, however, the computer or 
switch is readily programmable to per- 


F. Anceau and E. J. Aas, eds., VLSI Design of 
Digital Systems (New York: North-Holland, 1983), 
esp. pp. 387-433 and passim. 
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form numerous functions, and any net- 
worked processor can perform switching 
as well as diverse processing, from desk- 
tcp micros to mainframes. These tech- 
nological facts would be insignificant 
and trivial in a discussion of policy 
options, save for the implication they 
have for the ability to transcend former 
n2twork barriers and, by extension, for 
what virtual networks mean to sovereignty. 


Where will control reside? 


With the application of literally tens 
cf millions of these computer-based 
systems-——perhaps hundreds of millions 
as each white-collar and blue-collar 
worker and each robot and robotic 
component gain virtual network ad- 
dresses—a global integrated system will 
have been achieved. This is not to imply 
zhat the industrial world will be inte- 
zrated because of computer communica- 
tions; far from it. What it does mean is 
that information will be accessible to 
those entities that understand how the 
network works and, indeed, to those 
that create and manage these virtual 
networks to their own ends. 

The same technology that makes it 
difficult to control information once it is 
on a network can, if turned around, also 
be used to partition data. But it is not the 
owner of the network hardware who 
manages and creates these new partitions 
or virtual boundaries. Instead it is the 
users—the software writers, to be ex- 
act—who now have greater control. 
“Virtual” is the operative word when 
discussing computer networking. What 
we are approaching is a new form of 
industrial state, with shifting boundaries 
as resources are created, used, and 
linked; with indistinct boundaries as 
industry itself shifts and reacts to chang- 
ing times and technologies; and with 
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Analysis and Reanalysis of 
Shared Scientific Data 


By THEODOR D. STERLING 


ABSTRACT: Enormous strides in data handling and in te&communica- 
tions technology have made possible multiple access and sharing of data 
files. Sharing of research data often is resisted, however, because of (1) 
potential loss of monetary, political, or psychological rewarc; (2) potential 
conflict and disagreement; and (3) potential exposure of extreme bias or 
fraud. Found acceptable have been (1) the distribution of very large data 
files for further study, such as Public Use Tapes from the Bureau of the 
Census or the National Center for Hea_th Statistics; and (2) the use of large 
data aggregates that serve as very comprehensive catalogs, such as 
bibliographic files for literature searches. Instances of scientist-to-scientist 
data sharing depend on individual arrangements. There are, however, 
many recorded instances of refusal to give access to data. Data that are 
liable to lead to conflict or controversy seem to be shared cnly if they fall 
within the realm of Freedom of Information legislation or court orders. 
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Sciences, at Simon Fraser University, Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada. His interdisciplin- 
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of Chicago and Tulane University. He was an early worker in the uses af the computer in the 
life sciences, has published extensively in that area, and has published o1 the social impacts of 
computing on democratic processes and on the humanizing and dehurranizing dimensions of 
information technology. 
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HEN asked by the editor of this 

volume to produce a concise ar- 
ticle on how computer-based network 
technology will influence collaboration 
among scientists far removed from each 
other and each other’s physical facilities, 
a number of colleagues and I accepted 
the accompanying charge to “examine 
the positive and negative consequences 
of the shift away from modes which 
have heretofore characterized the con- 
duct and communication of science.” 

At first, I did not fully appreciate that 
this charge grants to technology the 
power to affect modes that characterize 
the conduct and communication of sci- 
ence so that these modes change and 
somehow become different. It occurred 
to me later, however, but only after I 
agreed to do the editor’s bidding, that I 
do not really agree with this thesis of 
technology’s inexorably and inevitably 
affecting the modes of canduct and 
communication of science or of other 
human activities. There is yet a second 
thesis to consider, one that has ample 
reason to be explored in the present 
context: that the way scientists do things 
modifies the technology that is used to 
support the things scientists do. With 
respect to the characteristic conduct of 
communication in science, this second 
thesis calls for an examination of the 
evidence showing the extent to which 
available technology——in the broadest 
sense—is being shaped and modified to 
conform to the modes of conduct that 
characterize collaboration and communi- 
cation between scientists. 

In short, there are two opposing 
views: first, that changing technology 
forces change in the conduct of scientists; 
and second, that scientists tend to select 
that technology that continues to sup- 
port established practices of collabora- 
tion and communication. Thesis one is 


implicit or explicit in almost all investiga- 
tions into the impact of modern tech- 
nology, not only on science but on just 
about everything. Thesis two proposes 
that there are certain strong economic, 
psychological, and political forces that 
guide how scientists communicate with 
one another and with formal media of 
scientific communication, and that these 
forces tend to select, among those avail- 
able, technologies supporting dominant 
economic and political interests. The 
motivating force supporting thesis two 
aptly is called reinforcement politics.! 
Of course, neither thesis one nor 
thesis two needs to rule the roost. The 


‘impact that modern technology has on 


the conduct of scientists and the impact 
of the forces that shape the conduct of 
scientists vis-d-vis the selection of tech- 
nology depend on circumstances. Some- 
times the impact of technology may 
dominate; at other times the impact of 
reinforcing politics and economics may 
dominate; and sometimes the model 
may be mixed, elements of both impacts 
intruding. 


THESIS ONE: THE 
EASING OF DATA SHARING 


The revolution in data handling and, 
with it, multiple access to data, rests on 
the same principle as the computer 
revolution itself. It rests on the ability to 
store information in machine-readable 
form and to use that information to 
direct and control a series of steps so as 
to guide some procedure from a be- 
ginning to an endpoint. 

The history of scientific computation, 
which encompasses data processing, is a 
history of the development of number 


. 1. James N. Danziger et al., Computers and 
Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1982). 
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systems, algorithms, calculation aids, 
and, to a lesser extent, means to store 
symbols and codes. A fairly complete 
record exists of the search for suitable 
methods of data processing beginning 
with the invention of hieroglyphics. 

These methods were reinforced by the 
early mechanization of accounting, using 
counting tables, starting with the Egyp- 
tians, and counting machines made of 
bronze, starting with the Romans.? The 
introduction of positional notation— 
Arabic numbers—led to the invention 
of logarithms and appropriate pro- 
cedures that made large-scale calculation 
possible, and this was paralleled by the 
invention of machines to help in the 
performance of these calculations. The 
slide rule is not exactly unknown to 
scientists of. my age bracket. 

The technology that ‘lagged behind 
was that of automation in recording, 
reading, and storing symbols. Only with 
the development of machines that could 
read symbols, store and manipulate or 
transform them were new vistas of data 
processing opened. With the success 
achieved in building machines that could 
read and be set and reset by symbolic 
codes, all factors determining automatic 
data-processing methods were now united 
in the modern computer. These rapid 
developments—of symbol systems, pro- 
cedures for processing, hardware and 
software—now created the ability to 
manipulate data in machine-readable 
form from whatever source, store them, 
and send them from one point to another 
by telecommunications machines. Even 
the methods for accessing and manipu- 
lating data, for whatever purposes, now 
are in machine-readable form. 


2. ‘Michael R. Williams, 4 History of Com- 
puting Technology (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice- 
Halil, .1985). 
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While it always has been possible for 
consenting scientists to collaborate and 
share data, actually to do' so was ex- - 
tremely laborious before now. Modern 
technology has eased access to data, 
both for the primary investigator and 
for whoever may wanz to share in this 
access. 


Software support for 
automation of data sharing 


Data are stored in some orderly fash- 
ion through the mediat_on of appropriate 
software. Insofar as cata are stored in 
machine-readable symbols on a particu- 
lar medium—which may be tape, disk, 
or bulk storage, for example—they have 
to be committed in a form in which 
individual items can b2 extracted. Struc- 
turing a file to ensure recovery of wanted 
data components is an important topic 
in computer science. In order to ensure 
proper placement of relevant data and 
security against errors, input to a well- 
controlled and well-constructed data 
file is mediated via specially designed 
input software. At the same time, soft- 
ware controlling input places an immedi- 
ate and obvious limitation on any collabo- 
ration. The collaborétor can only add to 
the data file if the collaborator has 
access to the input software. 

Input-regulating software is related 
to software for date recovery. Investi- 
gators think in terms of parameters such 
as height, weight, cistance, or density 
rather than in terms of positions of 
binary digits on a tape. A physicist 
counts collisions as a function of time or 
material density amd a biologist cor- 
relates, heights anc weights. But the 
observation of acollision, the density of 
materials, the height, weight, or other 
data placed in stcrage are stored as 
machine-readable symbols and are as- 
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signed to specific locations on whatever 
storage medium is used. Rather than 
requiring an investigator to go through 
the laborious process of specifying which 
data fields are to be extracted and 
inserted in a proper spot in some 
analysis program, the investigator is 
provided, as part of the data storage 
system, with software by which a request 
for a particular data item can be made 
using a name or label as a tag. This 
request then is translated into a series of 
instructions that extract whatever sym- 
bols are to be found at locations relevant 
to the data items that bear a particular 
name or label. Further, an investigator 
may not be interested in all data in a 
category, such as height, but only in a 
subclass, such as the heights of male 
infants younger than eight months. A 
good data-oriented software package 
enables an investigator to specify not 
only data fields, but data fields condi- 
tional on other data fields. Again, soft- 
ware controlling extraction of data 
places an immediate and obvious limita- 
tion on collaboration. A collaborator 
must either know the layout of the data 
and have the facility and skill to write 
data-extraction programs, or know and 
have access to the software that directs 
data extraction. 

Both distance and speed of trans- 
mission create cost problems. To a large 
extent, these problems have been solved 
by networks of communication chan- 
nels. These channels make it possible for 
@ user in a remote location to be con- 
nected with a local exchange and pay 
only the costs of the actual transmission, 
which is just a tiny fraction of the length 
of time spent on a terminal in an inter- 
active process. Transmission costs can 
be eliminated entirely by sending data 
tapes or data streams to a collaborator. 
Investigators then work independently 
on their data files and exchange modifica- 


tions or information as needed. The use 
of telecommunications networks is re- 
served mostlv for instances where the 
cost of creating and maintaining a large 
but often used data file is distributed 
among users. 


Types of 
data-sharing activities 


As the previous section suggests, no 
insurmountable barriers to the sharing 
of data are created by demands for 
suitable software. As a result, instances 
of shared data do exist, and these appear 
to be of three types: 


—instances where a copy of the data 
is transmitted from one investigator 
to another. All investigators who 
have a copy of the original data 
process these data independently. 
They may communicate with each 
other in the course of their work. 
They basically exploit the same 
data, but in their own way; 

—instances where investigators have 
access to a central file containing a 
large body of orderly, cataloged 
informaticn but without the ability 
to modify or add directly to the 
central file; and 

—instances where investigators have 
access to a central data file to 
which they may contribute as well. 


Examples of data files made available 
in toto are Public Use Tapes obtainable 
from such agencies as the U.S. Census 
Bureau or the National Center for Health 
Statistics. These public-use files contain 
data resulting from enumerations, sur- 
veys, and related kinds of activities by 
the data-collecting agency. Data that 
are made publicly available are purged 
of sensitive information, which mostly 
comprises items that could disclose the 
identity of informants. Public Use Tapes 


Ry- 
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may also contain intermediate variables 
created by some of the analysis programs 
of the data-collecting agency apart from 
the original data. The files are usually 
well documented because frequently 
their contents have already undergone 
extensive processing. 

New material may be added to a 
Public Use Tape in two ways. The 
originating agency may announce that it 
has a modified version of the tape 
available for distribution or, under cer- 
tain circumstances, an individual investi- 
gator may ask to have additional informa- 
tion introduced for the purposes of a 
particular analysis. If that information 
is deemed to be confidential, the investiga- 
tor may send a tape with part of the data 
needed for the analysis and have the 
originating agency provide missing data 
or perhaps even analyze the sensitive 
data and provide the requesting investiga- 
tor with the results. 


Possessing a copy of the data file. 
One great advantage of having a copy of 
the data file is the intensity with which 
analysis may be carried out. But exten- 
sive analyses of large data files are costly 
and, despite decreased transmission costs, 
are still best performed locally. Large 
data aggregates, such as those compiled 
by the U.S. Census Bureau or the Na- 
tional Center for Health Statistics, pro- 
vide the raw material for testing hypothe- 
ses of many kinds and, indeed, hundreds 
of papers are published in scientific 
journals that are based on analyses 
utilizing publicly available versions of 
those data. Investigators who have spe- 
cial problems may obtain additional 
related data files and combine these in a 
linked arrangement. Such linked arrange- 
ments may very much enlarge the reach 
of scientific analysis. It may be possible, 
for instance, to combine hospital records 
containing diagnosis and date of entry 
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and discharge of patients with informa- 
tion about pollutant l2vels during the 
same periods obtainable from the air 
pollution network.? Sach analysis be- 
tween linked data files is not practical, 
however, unless an investigator controls 
all the files to be linked. 


Access to a central file. The best 
example of a central data file that sci- 
entists may utilize for extracting informa- 
tion without having the ability or need 
to enter data of their own is the use of 
data banks, such as MEDLINE, TOX- 
LINE, or CANCERLIT, containing ref- 
erences pertaining to specific scientific 
literatures. These data banks function 
as very extensive catalogs. The user 
enters these data banks, using a particu- 
lar language in which requests are made. 
Relatively simple programs then sort 
and search through files of categorized 
information. A searck through a catalog 
of published materials yields titles, 
authors’ names, abstracts, keywords, 
and a list of references corresponding to 
the demands of the irquiry. The useful- 
ness of these data banks of published 
materials is attested zo not only by the 
large number of such files in existence, 
but also by the creation of special systems 
such as the one known as DIALOG, 
which can address ard search through a 
large number of bibl: ographic reference 
files. . 


Data-file modificction. Ido not know 
of a publicly described example of inter- 
active data sharing among widely sep- 
arated contributors who both use and 
enrich a common data aggregate. There 
are instances, however, of commonly 
used collaborative data aggregates. One 


3. Theodor D. Stering, Seymour Y. Pollack, 7 
and James J. Weinkam, *Measuring the Effect of 
Air Pollution on Urban Morbidity,” Archives of 
Environmental Health, 18:485 (Apr. 1969). 
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example is the Building Performance 
Database (BPD). 

BPD is a large aggregate of data 
about buildings and their occupants. It 
contains information extracted from var- 
ious building studies about the type of 
building, the location within a build- 
ing complex that was studied, various 
aspects of the building’ engineering 
components—especially its ventilation 
system—measured contaminant levels 
in the building, occupant complaints, 
and any other information deemed rele- 
vant in studies of building performance. 
The various studies furnisting informa- 
tion about these buildings were usually 
done by agencies such as the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Acministration 
(OSHA), Public Works Canada, and 
the Centers for Disease Control, or by 
insurance companies or universities. The 
information in BPD at the present time 
is stored at the Simon Fraser University 
Computer Center. Access is possible 
through any number of détanets. The 
software package for extracting data is 
very much expanded to inclade some of 
the necessary preliminary data analysis, 
such as the development of tables or 
lists. There is a software package for 
inputting data. There are plans to make 
the software package availabl2 to collabo- 
rating institutions; however, at present 
input capabilities are not passed on to 
collaborators. 


Technical problems in 
implementing access 


Experience with the three types of 
shared data systems does not indicate 
the existence of insurmountable ob- 


4. Elia M. Sterling ect al, “Building Per- 
formance Database,” 10th CIB Congress (W ashing- 
ton, DC: International Council for Euilding Re- 
search, Studies and Documentation. in press). 


stacles to full data sharing. But obstacles 
do exist. Shared data systems require an 
inquirer who is highly qualified profes- 
sionally and either acquires needed skills 
or has assistance for communicating 
with the software. Another obstacle is 
cost. 


Level of user sophistication. The de- 
gree of communication skill required 
usually is grossly underestimated. Lan- 
guages that allow effective manipulation 
of complex data bases are necessarily 
complex. To some extent, an illusion of 
the ease of extracting data is created by 
the type of information system that 
provides a prepackaged display—usually 
in response to pressing a key on a key- 
board. For instance, in preparing an 
information base on possibly toxic expo- 
sures and what to do about them, the Ca- 
nadian Centre for Occupational Health 
produced the following type of simple, 
fast, and user-friendly procedure. 

Lists of topics are presented to the 
inquirer who, by selecting among succes- 
sive lists of categories and chemicals, 
converges upon the particular chemical 
to which there was an exposure. The 
information pertaining ta prevention, 
treatment, or palliation of contact with 
that chemical then appears on a screen 
or is printed out. This type of list-driven 
information system, however, is more 
akin to a sophisticated set of catalogs 
than to the analvsis of data archives for 
the large variety of questions constituting 
scientific inquiry. 


Level of training and experience. To 
analyze an archive that contains data in 
some complex structure requires a cap- 
ability to group, sort, convert, and pre- 
pare data. The user must be offered an 
extensive data dictionary—usually iden- 
tifying symbols and individual data items 
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by acronyms—and a set of instruc- 
tions—that is, a language—with which 
the data in the archive may be selected 
and manipulated. Often, analytic pro- 
grams for making tables, testing for 
statistical independence, performing log 
linear analysis, curve fitting, or graphing 
are part of the instruction package. 


Time to learn and practice. A good 
manipulating language, one that can 
effectively provide the user with many 
different services in data manipulation, 
requires time and effort to learn. The 
more useful the instruction set, the more 
services are made available through such 
a data-base manipulating language, the 
more complex the grammar of such a 
language gets to be. Commands for data 
manipulations are a further complication 
because they need to contain names of 
data entities. The data themselves are 
usually structured in some relational 
scheme and organized in a dictionary of 
data names, often containing many hun- 
dreds of entries. Thus the manipulator 
not only must know the language but 
also must be familiar with the data 
dictionary, unless names of data entities 
are to be looked up in the dictionary 
each time they are needed—a lengthy 
procedure. Manipulative commands 
must be carefully entered because there 
are many data names, and a single 
typographical error in a string of state- 
ments may prevent processing. There- 
fore, a good data-management language 
provides for the storing of chains of 
commands and their modification via 
an editing subsystem. That useful service 
also enlarges the set of instructions, 
however. Thus an adequate instruction 
set is extensive and requires learning 
and practice and sometimes considerably 
greater time commitment on the part of 
the user than a busy investigator can 
afford to devote.” 
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Availability of technical assistance. 
Tae potential data sherer may have to 
learn more than an information system’s 
manipulation languag>. Extensive ser- 
vice programs are embedded within the 
lerger operating system that regulates 
the activity of the total computer facility. 
For instance, BPD is embedded in an 
operating system called the Michigan 
Terminal System (MTS) at Simon Fraser 
University. Simple extraction of data 
does not represent an obstacle. Scientists 
who not only wish to extract data but 
2lso perform analyses on them, however, 
ere forced to learn the idiosyncrasies of 
MTS as compared to other systems. 
Also, the fact that the BPD information 
system has software written for a facility 
that uses MTS creates severe difficulties 
for interactive processing with other 
“acilities that do not operate under MTS. 
There are only a limited number of 
installations that use MTS, which com- 
plicates interactive sharing no end. A 
scientist may have corsiderable difficulty 
in finding skilled help in the university 
computing facility fcr interactive work 
with an operating system not in use at 
the scientist’s institufion. 

Multiple inputs. One obstacle not 
yet faced by BPD—or, to our knowl- | 
edge, by any other scientific data sys- - 
tem—concerns the ability of collab- 
orators to input information to the data 
base. If scientist A analyzes a file to 
which scientist B adcs data, problems of 
communication are created. These prob- 
lems are generally freated as a serious 
difficulty in commercial applications, 
such as in an airline reservation system 
where a number of terminal-using reserva- 
tion clerks may seek to allocate the same 
seats, at the same time, to different 
customers. No good practical solutions 
have been found for scientific systems 
that would permit collaborative input, 
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although this lack may be due more to 
the paucity of systems that experiment 
with on-line sharing than to the existence 
of any fundamental technical barriers. 


Cost. One cannot discount the cost of 
creating and sharing data aggregates. 
Lack of adequate funds places an ob- 
vious limitation on the exploitation of 
available technology. So, for instance, 
the Canadian Heritage Inventory Net- 
work will eventually contain information 
on the what and where of archaeological 
sites, historic sites, treasures, paintings, 
and other artifacts. So far, however, 
only the inventory of paintings and 
treasures is complete enough to support 
scholarly research. In fact, many muni- 
cipal and provincial art galleries have 
access to the Canadian Heritage Inven- 
tory Network through hard-wired termi- 
nals. Similarly, the Southwestern Arche- 
ological Research Group failed to estab- 
lish a data bank because the funds were 
not forthcoming to support the categori- 
zation of massive archaeological data in 
the American Southwest. Even if it is 
reasonable to believe that the encoding 
of all relevant scientific data will proceed 
despite high cost, the process will be 
much slower for some disciplines than 
for others. 


THESIS TWO: 
POLITICS OF SHARING 


The sharing of data has been an issue 
in science ever since the creation of 
knowledge has been a human enterprise. 
The high-sounding principle to which 
all scientists pay obeisance, that science 
is public and its data are public, is not 
always honored in practice. The ability 
of scientist A to link to scientist B’s data 
is influenced by a large number of 
economic, social, psychologicel, and po- 
litical factors that have determined in 


the past, and will very likely continue to 
do so in the future, the willingness or 
unwillingness of one scientist to give 
access to data to another scientist. 
Statistics on how often access to data 
is demanded or refused are hard to come 
by. There is no public scorekeeper to 
keep tally. Knowledge of incidents of 
refused data sharing is largely anecdotal. 


Incidents concerning 
data on health 


Leon Kamin reports refusal of access 
to data in studies that were at odds with 
the scientific literature on the genetic 
basis of schizophrenia.5 Access to data 
was first refused on the grounds that 
divulging the data about subjects would 
not be in line with the condition under 
which information from the subjects 
had been solicited. When Kamin pointed 
out that subjects’ identities could be 
protected, the investigators refused ac- 
cess because they had not finished analyz- 
ing their data. These dame excuses were 
offered by the American Cancer Society 
when a committee of 10 senior scientists 
requested access to the data of the 
Million-Person Study. Subsequently, 
this refusal led to an exchange of letters 
in Science, and, indirectly, to a confer- 
ence called by the National Institutes of 
Health.‘ The National Cancer Institute 
was concerned with when to release data 
and with being forced by the release to 
share information on findings that re- 


5. Leon J. Kamin, The Science and Politics 
of IQ (New York: Halsted Press, 1974); S. J. Ceci, 
“Scientists Attitude toward Data Sharing” (Paper 
delivered at the annual meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Chicago, IL, 17 Feb. 1987). 

6. Theodor D. Sterling, “Access to Data,” 
Science, 173:676 (1971); Ellis Blade, “The Public 
Access to Science,” Science, 175:123 (1972); 
Theodor D. Sterting, “Scientific Data: Public or 
Private,” Science, 177:651 (1972). 
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lated to possible carcinogenic properties 
of commonly used substances or sub- 


stances that were to be introduced into ` 


common use. 


Attitudes of scientists 


In the spring of 1985, Ceci and Walker | 


surveyed 790 researchers from a variety 
of physical and social sciences.” The 
survey was not meant to be a random 
selection of scientists, but Ceci and 
Walker did compare groups of investi- 
gators, such as biotechnologists who 
stood to reap large rewards from certain 
findings, with social scientists who were 
not likely to participate in a reward 
structure to the same degree. Ceci and 
Walker found few significant differences 
in opinion between scientists from var- 
ious fields. The rate of refusal to share 
data ranged from 16 to 20 percent. 
There are indications, however, that the 
percentage of refusal may be higher in 
actual practice. In a second survey that 
replicated the results of the first, Ceci 
and Walker asked scientists to describe 
their own experiences in trying to obtain 
data from colleagues or to comment on 
their associates’ attitude regarding data 
sharing. The majority reported that their 
colleagues were not prone to sharing 
data, even data obtained with benefit of 
federal funds.® 


Obstacles to data sharing 


There appear to be three major rea- 
sons for the underlying lack of enthusiasm 
to share data: | 


—potential loss of monetary, po- 
litical, or psychological reward; 


7. S.J. Ceciand E. Walker, “Private Archives 
and Public Needs,” American Psychologist, 38:414 
1983). 

8. S. J. Ceci, “Scientists Attitude toward Data 
Sharing.” 
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—potential for disagreement and/or 
outright conflict; and 

—potential exposure of extreme bias 
or fraud, whether deliberate or 
through carelessness. 


Loss of reward. Possession of data 
may have financial and personal re- 
wards. There is a child research institute 
in San Francisco that inherited contact 
with a large cohort of children and is 
fcllowing that cohort as the children 
grow older. The cohort consists of a 
large sample of children whose parents’ 
various life-style factors were recorded 
az birth. That institute for years was the 
sole possessor of these data, which were 
used to justify long years of support by 
tae National Institutes of Health for 
follow-up studies. The research group 
refused all requests for parting with any 
of their data. 

When Anna Freud gave access of 
Sigmund Freud’s letters to Masson, she 
set up a situation that not only enabled 
Masson to become a leading spokesper- 
son for a particular school of interpreta- 
tion of the causes of hysteria but also 
offered Masson the opportunity to write 
a best-selling book, serialized in the New 
Yorker before publication.’ 

Ceci points out the ample rewards to ` 
biotechnologists for many discoveries. 
Certainly, engineers have mightily pros- 
pered—and more so the companies for 
which they work—from discoveries, 
many of which were made with the 
support of public funds. The American 
Cancer Society has utilized smoking 
and health studies to solicit support for 
its work against smoking. On the other 
hand, the American Cancer Society has 
had relatively little to say about forms of 
pollutants or of toxic contaminants, 


9. Jeffrey Masson, The Assault on Truth 
(Toronto: Collins, 1984). 
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especially in occupational settings, other 
than those that issue from tobacco. 


Disagreement and con;Tict. A second 
source of resistance to data sharing is the 
expectation of disagreem=nt or conflict 
or both. Data are very often requested in 
the course of adversary processes involv- 
ing regulating agency heerings, special 
commissions, administrative law judges, 
and civil litigations—and sometimes 
these adversary processes involve all 
four. 

One example is a recent study by 
Blair et al. of the heal-h effects of 
formaldehyde on an industrial popula- 
tion.!0 OSHA has been ccncerned that 
the current industrial formaidehyde 
standard might be too hæh. Industry 
strongly denies that there are findings of 
health effects possibly associated with 
exposure at presently accestable levels. 
For reasons difficult to understand, the 
Blair et al. study was carried out jointly 
with the Formaldehyde Institute and a 
number of major formalcehyde-using 
industries. Perhaps because of industry 
participation, the reported sesults gave a 
clean bill of health to industry. 

The study design, conduct, and conclu- 
sions were bitterly attacked during 1986 
OSHA hearings. Simultaneously, the 
Blair et al. conclusions were most rele- 
vant to a class action suit brought 
against producers and the zovernment 


of Canada by residents of Quebec whose ` 


homes had been insulated with urea 
formaldehyde foam insulation by a feder- 
ally subsidized program. With support 
provided by l'Office de prctections du 
consommateur of the Province of Que- 
bec, data for this study werz requested 


10. Aaron -Blair et al, “Mortality among 
Industrial Workers Exposed to Fcrmaldehyde,” 
Journal of the National Cancer Instit ae, 76(6):1071 
(June 1986). 


from the National Cancer Institute and 
reanalyzed. It turns out that, where 
Blair et al. did not find an association 
with lung cancer, a different categoriza- 
tion of the data and a more thorough 
control for confounding variables yield 
the opposite—namely, a significant in- 
creased risk for lung cancer for the 
industrial cohort study.?! 

This finding resulted in the reopening 
of OSHA hearings.!? Thus access to the 
Blair et al. data had far-reaching results. 
But the incident is not an isolated one. 
In another example, a review of the U.S. 
Veterans Study and reanalysis of its 
data found errors of programming that 
had led to misclassification of 50,000 
out of 250,000 subjects. !3 


A particular problem. A matter of 
special sensitivity—and one that fuels 
the fear of conflict—is the possibility 
that almost always exists of using the 
same data to obtain different results. 
Data can be massaged—that is, sub- 
samples of data can be emphasized, 
other subsamples neglected—in such a 
way that not one but a number of 
different conclusions can be based on 
the same data set. The more data are 
collected, the greater the opportunity 
for massaging. Thus access to a par- 
ticular assembly of data from a large- 


11. Theodor D. Sterling and James J. Wein- 
kam, “Reanalysis of a National Cancer Institute 
Study on ‘Mortality among Industrial Workers 
Exposed to Formaldehyde,’ ” Report to l’Office de 
protection du consommateur of the Province of 
Quebec (submitted for publication, 1987). 

12.. Federal Register, 29 CFR Part 1910, Occu- 
pational Exposure to Formaldehyde 51, No. 239 
(12 Dec. 1986), 44796. 

13. Theodor Sterling and James J. Weinkam, 
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{ 
scale study is sometimes of considerable 
interest to adversaries where conflicts of 
a doctrinal, political, economic, or psy- 
chological nature are already afoot. 


Bias or fraud. A third motive for 
withholding data is the existence of bias, 
especially of bias bordering on fraud, if 
not fraud itself. Many scientists take an 
activist role concerning various issues, 
and some may use their position and 
acknowledged expertise to present find- 
ings that are relevant to a contentious 
public issue. But sometimes conclusions 
publicized by some scientists who also 
play arole as advocates rest on stubborn 
belief rather than acceptable analysis of 
data. There may be a wide difference 
between conclusions actually supported 


by the data and those published by the » 


author. While some scientists may justify 
their biased presentations by their fer- 
vent belief in the justice of their cause, 
they still find it prudent to refuse access 
to their real findings. Then, of course, 
there are instances of outright scientific 
fraud, and these have become of growing 
concern to the scientific community in 
recent years. 


A FINAL WORD 


Data can be stored in a machine- 
readable form, and modern telecommun- 
ications systems make it possible for 
other scientists to gain access to these 
data. There are technical problems, some 
of which have been and some of which 
need to be resolved so as to give full 
access to the stored information, but 
none of these technical obstacles appears 
to be insurmountable. Providing that all 
the technical prerequisites are met, mod- 
ern telecommunications technology, com- 
bined with advances in computing, facili- 
tate the sharing of data so that sharing 
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becomes practical and inexpensive. Data 
sharing:also is seriously advocated as‘a 
desirable extension of scientific conduct.!4 
At the same time, the potential facilita- 
tion of data sharing impinges on areas of 
scientific activity that have been marked 
more by conflict than by cooperation. 

One reasonable conclusion from our 
brief review is that the politics and 
economics of the interaction of scientists 
would tend to encourage some and 
d:scourage other uses of the technology 
for different aspects of data sharing. A 
number of aspects of data sharing have 
proved to be useful and acceptable, and 
they will-continue to flourish. Foremost 
among them are two: the use of large 
data files for reanalysis, such as files 
made available by the Census Bureau or 
data sets of archaeological significance, 
or the Public Use Tapes of the National 
Center for Health Statistics; and the use 
of data agpregates that serve as very 
comprehensive catalogs, such as for — 
literature search, or collections of techni- 
cal data, as in BPD. 

But the idea of scientist-to-scientist 
cooperation more likely depends on 
individual arrangements, and on the 
whole, the prospects for that particular 
cooperation to flourish are dim. Eco- 
nomic motives, motives of personal 
power, possible disagreement, prospects 
of conflict, likely detection of bias or 
fraud—and who among us is not con- 
scious of some aspects of bias in and 
fraudulent exaggeration of the im- 
portance of our work?—all combine to 
discourage data sharing. 

This does not mean that some data 
will not always be available for review 
by others. Legislation, such as the Free- 


14. B.J. Yolles, J. C. Connors, and S. Gruffer- 
man, “Obtaining Access to Data from Government- 
Sponsored Medical Research,” New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, 315(26):1669 (Dec. 1986). 
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dom of Information Act, or orders 
issued by a judge might compel some 
scientists working for a public service 
organization or engaging in expert testi- 
mony under some litigation to allow 
their data to be scrutinized by others. It 
is worth noting that, in the United 
States, the social and economic science 
branch of the National Science Founda- 
tion has recently adopted a policy of 
requiring all recipients of research grants 
to archive any data set produced under a 
grant in a credentialed data library such 
as the archival facilities of the Inter- 
University Consortium for Political and 
Social Research at the University of 
Michigan or the National Technical 
Information Service, a branch of the 
Department of Commerce. In another 
recent development, the Committee on 
National Statistics of the prestigious 
National Academy of Sciences issued a 
report that reviews the benefits and 
costs of sharing data and urges individ- 


ual investigators to share data as a 
regular practice, this among a host of 
recommendations directed at journals, 
agencies, and academic institutions as 
well as the individual researcher.!5 

These are encouraging signs, perhaps 
even signals of change on the horizon. It 
is to be kept in mind, however, that the 
National Science Foundation possesses 
no powers of enforcement and that the 
promulgation of codes of ethics by com- 
mittees—even prestigious ones—is no 
guarantee of conformance by the re- 
search community at large. It will be 
some time before the effectiveness of 
these recent developments can be as- 
sessed. Meanwhile, it is our opinion that 
the politics of data sharing are such that 
they will discourage rather than reinforce 
that desirable practice. 


15. S, E. Fienberg, M. E. Martin, and M. L. 
Straf, eds., Sharing Research Data (Washington, 
DC: National Academy Press, 1985). 
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ODAY, a wide variety of informa- 

tion and communications tech- 
nologies are rapidly beirg developed 
that are profoundly alterinz the nation’s 
and the world’s communicetion systems. 
Included among them are storage tech- 
nologies such as optical dis<xs, computer 
networks for distributed information 
processing, fiber optic transmission sys- 
tems, digital telephone switzhes, teletext 
and videotext systems and other forms 
of electronic publishing, and satellite 
distribution systems. These -echnologies 
not only permit the introduction and 
development of a wide variety of new 
information-based products and ser- 
vices; they also provide much greater 
flexibility in the processing packaging, 
and distribution of information. 

These rapid technological advances 
are bringing with them majcr social and 
economic changes. They are changing 
the way people work and conduct their 
business, how they interact end relate to 
one another; the way they learn, create, 
and process information; anc their needs 
and expectations. In fact, these new 
technologies are altering the way that 
people view themselves and -heir places 
in the world.! 

Together, the development and use of 
these new technologies are helping to 
usher in what some social observers 
characterize as a postindustrial or infor- 
mation society.? In this seciety, the 


1, Sherri Turkel, The Second Sef: Computers 
and the Human Spirit (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1984). 

2. For discussions and characwerizations of 
the information society, see, for example, U.S., 
Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, Com- 
puter-Based National Informaticr: Systems, 
OTA-CIT-146 (Washington, DC: Government 
Printing Office, 1981); Susan Artandi, “Man, 
Information and Society: New Patterns of Inter- 
action,” Journal for the American Society for 
Information Science (Jan. 1979); Dariel Bell, The 
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creation, use, and communication of 
information plays a central role. Not 
only will the amount of information 
continue to increase, but people will also 
rely on it more and in different circum- 
stances. The changes brought on by the 
new technologies will often generate 
new social, economic, and cultural oppor- 
tunities and choices, which will bring 
with them the need for major policy 
decisions. 

Given the capabilities of the new 
information and communications tech- 
nologies, and the enhanced role and 
value of information in all areas of life, 
disagreements have arisen over how, by 
whom, and for what purposes these 
technologies should be used. The creation 
of new opportunities for some often 
generates problems for others. For ex- 
ample, using new technologies to process 
and store socioeconomic data about 
individuals, public agencies can improve 
their efficiency and effectiveness; in doing 
so, however, they may create problems 
in the protection of individual rights to 
privacy.? Similarly, individuals can use 
the new technologies to access informa- 
tion more easily and inexpensively, but, 
in the process, they may undermine the 
existing system for protecting and en- 
forcing intellectual property rights.‘ 


Coming of Post-Industrial Society (New York: 
Basic Books, 1973); James R. Beniger, “Informa- 
tion Society and Global Science,” this issue of The 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science. 

3. U.S., Congress, Office of Technology 
Assessment, Federal Governmen! Information 
Technology: Electroric Record Systems and In- 
dividual Privacy, OTA-CIT-296 (Washington, 
DC: Government Printing Office, 1986). 

4. U.S., Congress, Office of Technology 
Assessment, Intellectual Property Rights in an 
Age of Electronics and Information, OTA-CIT- 
302 (Washington, DC: Government Printing 
Office, 1986). 
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One use of the new technologies that 
might cause considerable conflict is their 


use in science. The new technologies 


hold tremendous promise for both carry- 
ing out research and disseminating the 


` results. As the following discussion 


points out, however, as we move further 


into an information age, with increasing, 


competition for knowledge and informa- 
tion, the use of information and commun- 
ication technologies for scientific pur- 
poses may conflict with and hamper 
their use for economic or military ends. 

Similarly, and perhaps more important, 
the way these technologies are used in 
the private sector and in-defense may 
significantly alter the nature of scientific 
activity. To understand how such con- 
flicts may occur, it is necessary to look 
first at what is meant by science. 


THE NATURE OF SCIENTIFIC 
_ ACTIVITY AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO SOCIETY 


Science can be defined as a social 
activity whereby people use rational 
thought to achieve empirical ends.5 
Viewed as such, it is clear that scientific 
activity is common to all societies, even 
to preliterate ones. For, as Bernard 
Barber has pointed out, “the germ of 
science in human society lies in. man’s 
aboriginal and unceasing attempt to 
understand and control the world in 
which he lives by the use of rational 
thought.” 

Although present in all societies and 
cultures, science has evolved and pro- 
gressed—more slowly to begin with and 
then by leaps and bounds—throughout 
the course of human history. A dynamic 
activity that develops in response to 


5. Bernard Barber, Science and the Social 
Order (New York: Free Press, 1952), pp. 7-8. 
6. Ibid., p. 7. 


continued, critical analysis, science has 
become increasingly conceptual and gen- 
eralizable over. time.? As part of its 
evolution, it has developed special inves-.. 
tigative procedures and specialized roles.® 
Science and society interact so that 
the nature and development of science > 
at any particular time is strongly affected: 
ty the societal context in which it: is 
cperating.? The values and practices of 
some societies have been more conducive 
to scientific progress than others. The. 
heavy emphasis on magic in preliterate. 
cultures, for example, was incompatible 
with rational, empirical knowledge, and 
thus it inhibited its development.!° Simi- 
larly, the Oriental conviction that the 
nature’ of the universe was unknowable 


tong. discouraged th practice of sci- 


ence.!!. Then, in contrast, during the 
Middle Ages; the’ writings of Saint 
Thomas Aquinas géve science a -tre- 
mendous boost. The religious belief in 
the rationality of God, and hence in the 
rationality of nature, made the idea of 
science a real possibility. !2 

Science also benefited greatly from 
European developments during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries: the 
birth of Cartesian philosophy, the inven- 
tion of differential calculus, appreciation 
for the importance of theory, the develop- 
ment of new tools and procedures for 
observation and experimentation, mer- 
cantile capitalism, and the Protestant 
ethic.!3 More recently, the values of the 
liberal state—rationality, progress, free- 


7. Ibid., pp. 45-46. i 

8. Taloott Parsons, The Social System (New 
York: Free Press, 1951), p. 333. 

9. Ibid., pp. 332-33 

10. Ibid., p. 333. 

11. Barber, Science and the Social Order, p. 
46. 

. 12.. Ibid. 
13. Ibid., pp. 50-52. 
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dom, and individualism—have strongly 
favored the growth of science. '4 
Although a reflection of society, sci- 
ence is also an activity unto itself, with 
its own moral purpose, structure, pro- 
cedures, and norms.!5 Devoted above all 
to the advancement of knowledge, sci- 
ence typically prescribes the acceptable 
means and procedures for attaining it.!6 
The scientific community, moreover, 
monitors itself, requiring its members to 
adhere strictly to four essential norms. 


These are (1) universalism, or the require- ` 


ment that claims of truth be judged 
according to cognitive, and not personal, 
criteria; (2) disinterestedness, the require- 
ment that scientists put the goals of 
science above the desire for personal 
gain; (3) organized skepticism, requiring 
scientists to evaluate all claims of truth 
in terms of empirical and logical criteria; 
and (4) communism, requiring that the 
findings of science be freely communi- 
cated and shared with the public.!’ 

The publication and dissemination of 
scientific results are critical activities in 
the scientific process, if science is to 
function in accordance with these norms, !® 
Publication and dissemination are neces- 


14. Ibid., pp. 85-87. 

15. Ibid., p. 84. 

16. Robert K. Merton, The Sociology of Sci- 
ence: Theoretical and Empirical Investigations 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1973), p. 
270. 

17. Ibid., pp. 270-78. 

18. The practice of publishing and dissem- 
inating scientific works was one of the develop- 
ments that provided an impetus for science during 
the Renaissance. As Barber points out, “The 
[scientific] societies also became the channels not 
only of national but of international communica- 
tion in the new knowledge. Each society had 
regular foreign correspondents charged with re- 
porting events in his country; and reading letters 
of these correspondents was a feature of the 
meetings.” Barber, Science and the Social Order, 
p. 54. 


sary not only to meet the requirement of 
communism; they are also the means by 
which the criteria of disinterestedness 
and organized skepticism are fulfilled. 
Scientists are able to sublimate their 
need for pecuniary rewards because they 
gain fulfillment through the recognition 
that they receive from their colleagues 
for having contributed to the advance- 
ment of knowledge. Were their works to 
remain unpublished, they would have 
no reward.!9 So important is this kind of 
reward to the scientist that “once he has 
made his contribution, [he] no longer 
has exclusive rights of access to it. It 
becomes part of the public domain of 
science. 20 

Benjamin Franklin exemplified this 
ethic. Explaining why he turned down 
an offer from the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania to patent the Franklin stove, he 
wrote to a friend: 


I declined from a Principle which has weighed 
with me on such occasions, vis. That as we 
enjoy great Advantages from the Invention 
of others, we should be glad of an opportunity 
to serve others by an invention of ours, and 
this we should do freely and generously.?! 


_ Nor did scientists traditionally seek 
to market their discoveries. Louis Pas- 
teur’s attitude was typical. Although he 
himself estimated that the use of his 
method would save Fr100 million per 


19. Merton, Sociology of Science, p. 293. 
Describing the process, Merton says, “This way in 
which the norms of science help to produce this 
result seems clear enough. On every side the 
scientist is reminded that it is his role to advance 
knowledge and his happiest fulfillment of that 
role, to advance knowledge greatly. This is only to 
say, of course, that in the institution of science 
originality is at a premium.” Ibid. 

20. Ibid., p. 294. 

21. As quoted in Bruce Willis Bugbee, Genesis 
of American Patent and Copyright Law (Washing- 
ton, DC: Public Affairs Press, 1976), p. 72. 
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year, he was not interested in profiting 
financially from his discoveries. As he 
explained to Napoleon HI, “In France 
scientists would consider they lowered 
themselves by doing so.”?? 

Without the publication and dissemi- 
nation of scientific work, moreover, the 
scientific community would have no 
objective means by which to maintain 
the quality and validity of research. As 
Robert Merton has pointed out: 


Science is public and not private knowledge; 


and although the idea of “other persons” is 
not employed explicitly in science, it is 
always tacitly involved. In order to prove a 
generalization, which for the individual sci- 
entist, on the basis of his own private experi- 
ence, may have attained the status of a valid 
law which requires no further confirmation, 
the investigator is compelled to set up critical 
experiments which will satisfy the other 
scientists engaged in the same cooperative 
activity. This pressure for so working out a 
problem that the solution will satisfy not 
only the scientist’s own criteria of validity 
and adequacy, but also the criteria of the 
group with whom he is actually or symbolic- 
ally in control, constitutes a powerful social 
impetus for cogent, rigorous investigation. 
The work of the scientist is at every point 
influenced by the intrinsic requirements of 
the phenomena with which he is dealing and 
perhaps just as directly by his reactions to the 
inferred critical attitudes or actual criticism 
of other scientists and by an adjustment of his 
behavior in accordance with these attitudes. 


The four scientific norms identified 
by Merton, which were long supported 


22. As quoted in J. D. Bernal, Science and 
Industry in the Nineteenth Century (Boston: Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 1953), p. 86. 

23. Robert Merton, Science, Technology, and 
Society in Seventeenth Century England (New 
York: Howard Fertig, 1938), p. 219, as quoted in 
Harriet Zuckerman, “Deviant Behavior and Social 


_ Control in Science,” in Deviance and Social 


Change, ed. Edward Sagarin (Newbury Park, CA: 
Sage, 1977), pp. 88-89. 


by society at large, have been quite 
successful in promoting the rapid ad- 
vencement of science in the United 
States. Today, however—and in part, as 
a result of these scientific develop- 
ments—society is undergoing a number 
of changes that may very well undermine 
these norms. In particular, given the 


' greatly enhanced value of information 


in all aspects of life, pressure is mounting 
from many quarters, and for a variety of 
different purposes, to restrict the flow of 
scientific information by limiting access 
to it. Nowhere is this process better 
illustrated than in the following two 
cases, one involving the increased com- 
moditization of knowledge and informa- 
tion and the other, the restriction of the 
dissemination of scientific information 
{or purposes of national security. 


INCREASED | 
COMMODITIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE AND INFORMATION 


The new communication and informa- 
tion technologies will play a greatly 
enhanced role in all aspects of life. In 
fact, their availability and use may, in 
many cases, be the critical factor in 
personal and organizational success. The 
enhanced value of these technologies is 
reflected, first of all, in the growing 
number of people who, from whatever 
realm of life, are striving to integrate 
these technologies into their daily ac- 
tivities and operations. It is reflected, 
moreover, in the greatly increased mar- 
ket for information-based products and 
services and in the flourishing of new 
industries to provide for these burgeon- 
ing information needs. 

Not all of these technological oppor- 
tunities, however, will be exploited. In 


fact, taking advantage of some opportun- 
ities may preclude the development of 
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others. The potential for conflict is 
likely to be most pronounced in areas, 
such as science, where the economic 
value of information is very high. For it 
is under such circumstances that the 
discrepancy between the need for exclu- 
sions and the need for distribution, 
sharing, and use is the most starkly 
drawn. - 

In contrast to the world of science, 
the value of information from the perspec- 
tive of the economic realm is in its 
exclusivity—that is to say, in the ability 
of its owners to be able to exploit the 
difference between what they know and 
what other people do not know, Ina horse 
race, for example, the value of an accu- 
rate assessment of the horse’s chances 
increases direcily with the exclusivity of 
that wisdom, and the value is obviously 
decreased by sharing. Similarly, an im- 
portant factor in encouraging investment 
is the presumption that the investor is 
better informed than others about the 
outcome of the enterprise. To the degree 
that all investors have equal access to 
information, this potential for difference 
is reduced, along with the incentive for 
investment.?4 

The tension between the norms of 
business and the norms of science is 
clearly evident today in many institutions 
of higher education. Once the undisputed 
center of research efforts in the United 
States, American universities are today 
competing strenuously with one another 
and with business and governmental 
research institutes for money and re- 
sources. In the present economic climate, 
most universities are finding it difficult 
to compete. Equipment for advanced 


24. Christopher Burns and Patricia Martin, 
The Economics of Information, Contractor report 
prepared for U.S., Congress, Office of Technology 
Assessment (Boston: Christopher Burns Ince., 
1985). 


scientific research is extremely expensive 
to buy and to maintain. Faculty mem- 
bers, drawn by the superior research 
opportunities and financial benefits 
offered by private firms and government, 
are leaving the universities and taking 
their research teams with them. 

To make universities more competi- 
tive and more financially independent, 
many universities and colleges have es- 
tablished new relationships with the 
business community. Such arrangements 
generally involve some form of joint 
research. Probably the first such arrange- 
ment is the 10-year Harvard-Monsanto 
agreement signed in 1975, which pro- 
vided that the chemical firm Monsanto 
would provide Harvard Medical School 
$23 million to support the research of 
two professors.26 Many others have fol- 
lowed. Increasingly popular with both 
business and academia, these agreements 
are considered to be mutually beneficial. 
The universities receive money to finance 
research and to replace obsolete equip- 
ment, while the business communities 
obtain—often on a proprietary basis— 
access to basic, advanced technological 
research.?? | 

25. W. R. Lynn and F. A. Long, “University- 
Industrial Collaboration in Research,” Technology 
and Society, 4:199 (1982). The rapid obsolescence 
of laboratory and research tools, combined with 
the highly complex and sophisticated nature of the 
equipment now needed for advanced technology 
research, results in capital costs beyond the reach 
of most academic institutions. For example, in 
1970 the cost of new instrumentation in U.S. 
universities’ laboratories was estimated to be $200 
million; in 1980, it was $1 billion. National 
Research Council, Revitalizing Laboratory Instru- 
mentation (Washington, DC: National Academy 
Press, 1982). 

26. David Dickson, The New Politics of Sci- 
ence (New York: Pantheon, 1984), p. 66. 

27. Philip L. Bereano, “Making Knowledge a 
Commodity: Increased Corporate Influence on 
Universities,” IEEE Technology and Society Mag- 
azine, pp. 8-9 (Dec. 1986). 
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Industry. representatives are also 
actively courting the traditional scientist- 
scholar to leave academia for jobs in 
industry. As one professor of biological 
science at Harvard University explained, 
“At this point it is mind boggling. I’m 
courted every day. Yesterday, some guy 
offered me literally millions of dollars to 
go direct a research outfit on the west 
coast... . He said any price.”?8 Such 
offers have caused much soul-searching 
among research scientists. While some 
respond favorably to these develop- 
ments—even to the point of creating 
their own firms to exploit their discover- 
ies for profit—others have opposed them 
as unsuitable for academic science. Try- 
ing to sort out what is appropriate 
behavior for academics and academia, a 
number of major universities have them- 
selves begun working together to develop 
policy guidelines for university-industry 
relationships.?9 

Critics of new alliances between in- 
dustry and academia are concerned lest 
these new partnerships serve to under- 
mine the traditional norms of academic 
and scientific research. Above all, they 
fear that such agreements will be proprie- 
tary in nature and thus inhibit the 
exchange of research. Regretfully noting 
such developments, Donald Kennedy, 
president of Stanford University, has 
said, for example: 


The commercial environment is characterized 
by many more constraints upon the openness 
and accessibility of scientific and technical 
information than is the university environ- 
ment. Proprietary restraints on the free 
exchange of data have already begun to crop 


28. As quoted in Henry Etzkowitz, “Entrepre- 
neurial Science and Entrepreneurial Universities 
in American Academic Science,” Minerva, 21(2- 
3):199 (Summer-autumn 1985). 

29. “Academe and Industry Debate Partner- 
ship,” Science, 219(4481):150-51 (Jan. 1983). 


up. ... There are at least three or four 
incidents during this past year (1980-81) at 
scientific meetings, at which the traditional 
evaluation of reseatch had always been ex- 
pected to prevail; there were communications 
in which a scientist actually refused on 
questioning to divulge some detail of tech- 
nique, claiming that, in fact, it was a proprie- 
tary matter and that he was not free to 
communicate it,” a 


This problem is exacerbated by the 
fact that, as the market value of informa- 
tion increases, so does the pressure to 
treat information and knowledge as 
economic commodities. Not surpris- 
ingly, rivalry for ownership is becoming 
increasingly common at institutions of 
science and research where the potential 
ior profits is very high. The claims and 
ounterclaims of ownership are continu- 
ally multiplying: claims of students 
against students, students against faculty 
members, faculty against faculty, and 
the university against students and fac- 
ulty.3! A particularly contentious issue 
is work for hire. Some university admin- 
istrators now argue, for example, that 
just as companies automatically own the 
copyright on works done on company 
time and with company resources, so too 
universities should have the rights to 
everything created in conjunction with 
their facilities.>2 At Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, this policy has been carried so 
far that lawyers at the university have 


30. L. Lindsay, “Troubled Conscience in Aca- 
deme: Industry’s Help Priced Too High,” Christian 
Science Monitor, 29 Oct. 1982, as quoted in 
Bereano, “Making Knowledge a Commodity,” p. 
12. 

31. Dorothy Nelkin, Science as: Intellectual 
Property: Who Controls Scientific Research (New 
York: Macmillan, 1984), pp. 1-8. . 

32. Ivars Péterson, “Bits of Ownership: Grow- 
ing Computer Software Sales Are Forcing Uni- 
versities to Rethink Their Copyright and Patent 
Policies,” Science News, 21 Sept. 1985, pp. 189-90. 
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recently concluded that students’ assign- 
ments are the property of their professors.3 
Conflicts such as these are likely to 
become more intense, more complicated, 
and more difficult to resolve as we move 
further into an information age. Only 
recently, for example, Harvard biologist 
Walter Gilbert announced his company’s 
intention to copyright the sequence of 
human deoxyribonucleic acid.*4 Al- 
though most of the leading molecular 
biologists in the United States have 
some connections with industry, many 
of them view Gilbert’s statement of 
intent with considerable alarm. They 
fear that if proprietary rights are granted 
to the mapping and sequencing of the 
human genome, the search for medically 
important genes will be greatly retarded. 
In addition, they themselves are asking 
whether there might not be certain kinds 
of information that, given their over- 
whelming importance to humankind, 
should never be owned by anyone or 
distributed through the marketplace.35 
Notwithstanding such concerns, pro- 
prietary restrictions on the distribution 
and flow of information are likely to 
become commonplace in an economic 
environment that is increasingly fueled 
by information production and use. The 
repercussions of such developments will 
be felt not only by those who cannot 
afford the price of knowledge and infor- 
mation but also by the community of 
science as a whole. As Thorsten Veblen 
once said, “The outcome of any research 
can only be to make two questions grow 
where one question grew before.”36 With- 


33. Ibid. 

34. “Who Owns the Human Genome?” Sci- 
ence, 237(4813):358-61 (July 1987). 

35. Ibid. 

36. Thorsten Veblen, “The Evolution of the 
Scientific Point of View,” in The Place of Science 
in Modern Civilization and Other Essays (New 


out the exchange of research, there can 
be no questioning, and without ques- 


tioning there is no dynamic, no driving 


force, to science. 


NATIONAL SECURITY AND 
SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION 


For centuries, science and technology 
have been recognized for their contribu- 
tion to the ability of societies to make 
war. Among his many and varied creative 
activities, Leonardo DaVinci invented 
military hardware. The invention of the 
stirrup transformed warfare in medieval 
Europe by establishing the technological 
basis for a horse-mounted armored 
fighter. More recently, in the United 
States, the National Academy of Sci- 
ences was formed during the Civil War 
to help the Union war effort, and the 
National Research Council was similarly 
a product of World War I. 

Yet it was during World War II, with. 
inventions such as radar and, of course, 
the atomic bomb, that the contribution 
of basic science to military power was 
fully recognized. For the bomb did not 
originate from weapons laboratories but 
from formulas on the chalkboards of 
theoretical physicists. It was then also, 
with the realization that science could 
make an immediate and profound contri- 
bution to war, that the modern conflict 
between national security concerns and 
the open exchange of scientific informa- 
tion was fully joined. 


Legislative control over 
information flows 


The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 de- 
fined a category of information called 
“Restricted Data” as information subject 


York: Viking, 1919), as cited in Barber, Science 
and the Social Order, p. 21. 
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to government control. The act was 
written in such a way as to allow the 
inclusion of information not created by 
or in the direct control of the govern- 
ment. In certain cases, according to the 
definition, Restricted Data could be 
designated to be “Born Classified”—it 
could be confiscated and classified by 
government no matter who developed 
or held it. Thus was scientific publication 
in certain fields placed under threat of 
government restriction, even if it con- 
cerned basic research results and even if 
the research was conducted privately. 


Subsequently, numerous other laws, . 


executive orders, and regulations have 
established controls over the dissemina- 
tion of scientific information. The Arms 
Export Control Act and its International 
Traffic in Arms Regulations, the Patent 
Secrecy Act, and the Arms Export Ad- 
ministration Act, as well as executive 
directives, have been used at times by 
the government to attempt to block the 
transfer of scientific communication. In 
the last two decades, government offi- 
cials have invoked these and other rules 
to try, with varying success, to stop the 
publication of articles, the presentation 
of papers at conferences, the participa- 
tion by foreign graduate students in 
academic seminars, and access to govern- 
ment-supported research computing 
facilities. 

The first such efforts to become widely 
known and followed in the press were 
attempts in the mid-1970s to control the 
publication and patenting of results from 
research projects funded by the National 
Science Foundation involving cryptogra- 
phy.3? Since then, the controversy has 
_ ebbed and flowed, as compromises have 
been negotiated to avert criminal prosecu- 

_ 37. Fred W. Weingarten, “Controlling Crypto- 


graphic Publication,” Computers & Security, 
2(1):41-48 (1983). 


tion of offending scientists or court tests 
of constitutionality.3? The most recent 
attempt at compromise centers on the 
concept of fundamental science as de- 
fined in National Security Decision Di- 
rective 189. In it, fundamental science, 
on which controls will not normally be 
imposed, is “basic and applied research 
in science and engineering, the results of 
which ordinarily are published and 
shared broadly within the scientific com- 
munity, as distinguished from proprie- 
tary research.” 

The circularity of the definition, how- 
ever, illustrates the difficulties in dealing 
with this issue. That is, fundamental 
research—research not subject to con- 
trol—is defined as research not usually 
subject to control. Furthermore, given 
aur earlier point that the line between 
appropriable and nonappropriable re- 
search in the commercial sector is blur- 
ring, the definition does not rest on a very 
robust distinction. In fact, the definition 
ties the two areas of conflict together 
in an interesting way. It suggests, plaus- 
ibly, that once the research community 
gives up open communication of research 
on economic grounds, it loses force in 
its argument against national security 
controls. 


Pressures created by 
military needs 


Despite recent compromises between 
researchers and government, govern- 
ment interest in controlling the flow of 
scientific information on national secur- 
ity grounds is bound to continue, for the 
conflict is rooted deeply in the evolution 
of the information society discussed in 
the beginning of this article. 


38. David A. Wilson, “Federal Control of 
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In the first place, as the development 
of the atomic bomb suggests, the distinc- 
tion between basic science and engineer- 
ing and technological products of mili- 
tary interest is blurring. This convergence 
is true today not only in nuclear physics 
but in such diverse fields as biophysics, 
optics, geology, oceanography, mathe- 
matics, and computer science. 

Second, the military dependency on 
so-called dual-use technologies—tech- 
nologies with both civil and military 
applications—is also expanding. Armies 
have always needed boots and trucks, 
and navies have always needed naviga- 
tional information similar or identical 
to that used by commercial sailors; the 
overlapping interest of military and civil 
sectors in certain technologies is not 
new. The overlap, however, seems to be 
expanding as the military becomes de- 
pendent on the same technological infra- 
structure that underlies civilian life. 
There seems to be little obvious dual-use 
technology underlying a bomb or rifle, 
but today the military uses many of the 
same microelectronics technologies that 
are used in consumer products, as well 
as aeronautical and nautical design and 
construction technologies that have civil- 
ian applications. 

Finally, the U.S. Defense Department 
is a major supporter of research in the 
nation’s laboratories. In some fields, the 
Defense Department funds the majority 
of research pursued by civilian scientists, 
including research that is not explicitly 
for military purposes.29 This direct in- 
volvement by the military serves to 
strengthen the presumption in some 
minds that there is a significant security 


39. With respect to computer science support, 
see U.S., Congress, Office of Technology Assess- 
ment, Infermation Technology R&D: Critical 
Trends and Issues, OTA-CYT-268 (Washington, 
DC: Government Printing Office, 1985). 


interest in the results of the research. 
Furthermore, because the work is govern- 
ment funded, controls over the publica- 
tion of results, if imposed, are seen more 
as the appropriate by-product of a con- 
tractual arrangement than as an abridg- 
ment of freedom of speech, because the 
sponsor has some proprietary rights 
over the dispasition of the results. Yet 
when the Defense Department funds a 
significant majority of the research in a 
field, as it does in some cases, such 
rights, if exercised, can chill publication 
in an entire body of research. 

It would be unfair to suggest that this 
debate is purely between the scientific 
community and defense interests. There 
have been times when the scientific 
community has worried deeply about 
the implications of research it was pur- 
suing and wondered if publication, or 
even the research itself, should be sup- 
pressed. On the other side, a defense 
establishment that depends heavily on 
science and technology cannot afford to 
take actions that would stifle U.S. re- 
search. The conflict is much deeper— 
intrinsic to the information society. How 
can we continue to pursue science in the 
open, public international forum it re- 
quires while protecting secrets that are 
vital to our security? 


THE PROMISE AND 
THE DILEMMA 


The challenges faced by science due 
to the pressures our modern information 
society places on open communication 
are more far-reaching than the conflict 
between those asserting a right to control 
and those asserting academic freedom 
and First Amendment rights to publish. 
Certainly, this is a central issue. But 
another, possibly even more important, 
question is whether science, under such 
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pressure, can avail itself of new oppor- 
tunities that modern communication 
and computer technologies offer. 

Just as the printing press shaped 
during the Renaissance what we know 
as modern scholarship, the electronic 
information tools emerging will most 
likely have, we think, a major transfor- 
mational influence on scientific research. 
Such views are not idiosyncratic. The 
impact of information technology on 
research has been the subject of congres- 
sional hearings, study projects of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and re- 
ports to the National Science Founda- 
tion. The National Science Foundation’s 
current program developments in super- 
computers and networking reflect a grow- 
ing awareness that information tech- 
nology is becoming a fundamental instru- 
mental infrastructure for the conduct of 
scientific research in many ways.‘ 
Among the predictions in this literature 
are the following: 


l. New generations of supercom- 
puters, particularly the more affordable 
minisupercomputers, will provide large 
amounts of computational power for 
simulation and data analysis. 

2. Optical disks and other tech- 
nologies will provide inexpensive and 
transportable media for storing vast 
amounts of data. 

3. Worldwide high-speed data commu- 
nication networks will link researchers 
with each other and with specialized 
computers, data bases, and software. 


40. Fora particularly provocative but informed 
picture of the future prospects, see John Seeley 
Brown, “The Impact of the Information Age on 
the Conduct and Communication of Science,” 
Information Hotline, pp. 18-23 (June 1986). See 
also U.S., Congress, House, Committee on Science 
and Technology, The Impact of Information 
Technology on Science: Science Policy Study 
Background Report No. 5, 1986. 
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4, High resolution, real-time color 
graphics will allow scieatists to visualize 
the outcome of their theories and/or 
experiments in new, more intuitively 
suggestive ways. 

5. Software based on artificial-intelli- 
gence techniques will help researchers 
screen enormous amouats of information 
for new patterns and -deas and bridge » 
gaps between diverging specialties. 


Taken together, these predictions sug- 
gest that scientific research in the next . 
century will be as dependent on elec- 
tronic information tecanology as it was 
in the past centuries on libraries and 
microscopes. 

The technology alsc appears to facili- 
tate scientific communication greatly, 
making control even more difficult. Con- 
trolling access to a supercomputer 
attached to an internat:onal communica- 
tion network is no easy task. Compact 
aptical disks small enough to fit in a 
shirt pocket can carry billions of bits of 
data. Data commun.cation networks 
can transmit large software packages 
and data sets anywhe-e in the world in 
seconds. Hence information technology 
appears to support strcngly the openness 
and international character of scientific 
research. 

To control the flow of scientific infor- 
mation, then, may require controlling 
access to and even use of these modern 
research instruments. Such policies may 
seem feasible at first glance, for govern- 
ments still have a great influence over 
communication policy. Furthermore, the 
cost of some of the technology will be 
great enough that only government will 
be able to underwrit2 it, and with the 
funds could come strings. At last word, 
the National Science Foundation was 
still in negotiation with its university- 
based supercomputer centers over access 
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to the facilities by foreign students. 

If access to modern information tech- 
nology becomes synonymcus with the 
ability to engage in scientific research, 
control of access to that technology, in 
the name of national security, economic 
advantage, or other social objectives, 
will determine who can participate, both 
within the U.S. research community and 
internationally. Furthermore, because 
the technology seems inherently to favor 
openness, attempts to control scientific 
information flow may require policies 


so draconian as to force science to forgo 
some of its most exciting opportunities 
in the next century. 

The scientific community cannot hold 
itself aloof from the issues. It must play 
in the game. The decisions made in our 
information society will govern the flows 
of information within and across the 
borders of the United States and will . 
affect scientific communication pro- 
foundly-—perhaps even determining the 
future of U.S. science. 


ANNALS, AAPSS, 495, January 1988 


Science Sublanguages and the 
Prospects for a Global 
Language of Science 


By ZELLIG HARRIS and PAUL MATTICK, Jr. 


ABSTRACT: Scientists have limited access to results published in lan- 
guages in which they are not fluent. One solution to the problem is 
suggested by some results of investigation into the nature cf language 
generally and the language of various sciences in particular. The information 
provided in language is given not only by the meanings of individual words 
but also by the relations among words, especially by the regularsties of their 
co-occurrence. Particular sciences, furthermore, are characterized by 
particular sets of such relations among words. These relationa_ structures 
are shared by discourses within the same scientific field in different — 
languages; these structures can thus be seen as expressing the information 
carried by language in the field irrespective of national language. Because 
the informational structures are discoverable in a computable way, the 
solution suggested here to the problem of international communication in 
science would at the same time provide facilities for the computer 
processing and retrieval of scientific information on a large—poientially a 
global—scale. | | 
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HE development of science in the - 


modern period coincided with the 
growth in importance of national lin- 
guistic boundaries in cultural life. As 
signaled by Descartes’s presentation of 
his Meditations and certain of his sci- 
entific works in French as well as in 
Latin, this reflected, inter alia, a new 
secular order of ideas and institutions in 
opposition to the traditional order repre- 
sented by Latin as the language at once 
of classical philosophy and Christian 
theology. The new cultural order took 
form in the context of the formation of 
modern nation-states in Europe, in which 
societies and academies of the sciences 
and arts displaced the earlier inter- 


national system of universities, which ` 


were themselves soon to be transformed. 

The general issue of European politi- 
cal-cultural disunity was very much the 
inspiration for the first great project of 
an international language of science, 
Leibniz’s plan for a Characteristica Uni- 
versalis, a symbolic representation of 
conceptual elements calculational opera- 
tions on which would resolve all disputed 
questions. Leibniz himself wrote in 
French and German as well as Latin, 
which remained a basic language of 
science until the nineteenth century, 
when the ever more rapid pace of scien- 
tific development within national uni- 
versity systems, often in close connection 
with industrial development, led to its 
abandonment. On the other hand, certain 
areas of research became identified with 
particular languages, so that, for ex- 
ample, students of organic chemistry 
were obliged to learn German in order 
to read important research results. 

The idea that international under- 
standing would be fostered by a uni- 
versal language lay behind a number of 
attempts at inventing such a language, 
of which Esperanto has been the most 


significant. Interlingua was invented in 
1951 for use at scientific and medical 
meetings, but it has had little impact, 
partly as a result of being based on 
English and Romance languages only. 
At the present time, English is the 
closest to an international language of 
science, due largely to the economic and 
political dominance of the United States. 
But the bulk of scientific work is pub- 
lished in many national languages. This 
limits the access of scientists to results 
published in languages in which they are 
not fluent. At the same time science 
remains by nature an international and 
transcultural enterprise. The continuing 
explosion of scientific research around 
the world makes the question of a global 
language of science an important one. 
Considering this explosion of scientific 
research and the facility that advanced 
communications technology imparts to 
scientific interchange, the possibility of 
a global language of science becomes a 
reasonable one to examine. 


LANGUAGE AND INFORMATION 


In each area of science, and more gen- 
erally in many specific subject matters, 
the use of language is limited in par- 
ticular ways—and limited in the same 
ways no matter what language is being 
used. This is why it is easier to translate 
scientific texts than literary ones. These 
limitations of use, and the interlanguage 
similarity of the limitations, are due to 
an essential property of language. 

This property is that the information 
provided in language is given not only 
by the dictionary meanings of individual 
words but also by the relations among 
words, especially by the regularities of 
their co-occurrence, or combination in 
sentences. When the grammar of a lan- 
guage is described in its most compact 
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and essential f orm, it is found that every 


cotitribution to the structure of a sen- c 


tence—which words combine in what 
grammatical relation—makes a fixed 


contribution to thé meaning of the sen- . 
tence: This is an underlying form-content. 


relation not altered by grammatical trans- 


. formations, which change the form of a 


sentence but not its information—for 
example, the reduction of “I prefer;for 
me to leave last” to “I prefer to leave 


last” does not hangs the ee. 


imparted. 


LANGUAGE AND STRUCTURE” 


An important specialization, of the 
form-content property is the sublan- 
guage structure. It has been found that 


- the.use of a language in the texts or talk 


of a reasonably well-structured subject 
matter, especially. a science, is limited in 
ways that go far beyond the limitations 


of ordinary grammar: In ordinary lan- 


guage, sentences consist of verbs with 


nouns—or whole sentences—as subject. - ti desin hy drochloric acid, * which | is also 


and in many cases also as object; with 


_.very-few hard and fast restrictions as to 
` which nouns can be'subjects or objects 
of which verbs. Thus “child” may be a 


much more. frequent subject of “sleep” ae 
as in “The child slept”—-than is “chair” 


or “universe”: but the latter cannot be - 


excluded ftom the grammar—as in 
“That chair slept for years in the attic” 
and “Until the Big San, the universe 
slept.” 

‘In scientific writing, in contrast, we 
find sharp restrictions of -word co-oc- 


currence. In-biochemistry, for example, 
„one can say, “The polypeptides were _ 
‘washed in hydrochloric acid,” but “Hy- 
drochloric acid was washed in polypep- 
while a ‘grammatical English 


sentence, ‘cannot appear in a biochem- 


‘istry’article. For each science we’ find 


particular, sets of nouns nate can occur 


as subject, or-object, of particular sets of - 


verbs, to make-not justa general noun- `- 
_ verb-noun séntence type asin English or 


French but á family of distinct sentence - 


-types, each with its particular subsets of ° 


verbs and of nouns. at 
3 55 ar + 
pearl, ed 
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“In any system of a mathematical type, 


` if there‘is a subset of the system that is. 
' closed under operations of the system ` 
- then that subset is called a subsystem of . 
the whole. “Closed” here means that an ` 
“operation on any member, or ‘pair of 


members, of the subset. yields SpOrT 


~- member of the subset. 


The subset of English sentences found . 
in texts of a science has this character; - 
grammatical operations on a sentence of 
the science will produce another sentence” 
that can‘occur in texts of that science. 
For exataple, the active form of, “The 
polypeptides were washed in hydro- 
chloric acid” is “We: washed the polypep-- 


a-sentence of biochemistry. Similarly, 
the active of “Hydrochloric acid was 


washed in: polypeptides,” which is nota 


biochemistry sentence, would be “We ` 


-washed hydrochloric’ acid in polypep- 


tides,” which would also not befoundin — 
a biochemistry article. The set of English i 
sentences in biochemistry, or in some 
subfield thereof, constitutes a sùblan- 


guage of English., 


| SUL ANGUAGE FORMULAS. 


A farther linguistic property | ‘makes ~ 


. those previously mentioned relevant to. 


the: problem: of international scientific ? 


‘communication. In every | language in 


which there’ ‘are texts and conversations | 
in. biochemistry, there i isa biochemistry 
súblanguage, and: so for every such field. 
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If we examine the structure of, for 


_ instance, the biochemistry sublanguage 


L 


of French and the biochemistry sublan- 
guage of English—that is, the subsets of 
nouns, verbs, and other elements and 
the various sentence types made of 
them—we find that they ‘are in all es- 
sentials identical. If we mark the various 
word subsets in the English biochemistry 
sublanguage by letters—for example, by 
using P for “polypeptides” and other 
molecules that might be treated by wash- 
ing, W for certain laboratory operations, 
and S for certain solutions—we. could 
represent the sentence types by sequences 
of these word-class symbols. Such a 
sequence would be “PWS” here. We can 
show that the same symbol classes and 
sentential symbol-sequences suffice to 
characterize the word classes and sen- 
tence types of the French biochemistry 
sublanguage. This means that articles in 
whatever language in the given biochem- 
ical field could be represented by se- 
quences of the same types of formulas. 
Starting with a science sublanguage, 
expressed in the words of one language 
or another, we have reached a science 
language expressed in symbols. 


WHAT THE 
FORMULAS REPRESENT 


The importance of the formulas is not 
that they are reminiscent of mathematics 
or chemistry. Indeed, a universe of inter- 
formula relations defined a priori, which 
is at the heart of mathematical equations 
and chemical-reaction formulas-——and 
such as Leibniz dreamed of for his 
Characteristica Universalis—does not 
exist for science languages. The science- 
language formulas are more like the 
formulation of numbers in a particular 
notation such as the customary decimal 
expansion, or like the formulas for each 
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individual chemical compound. 

The science-language formulas have 
two major properties, however. One is 
that, like any fixed representation, they 
locate each item under discussion in 
preset positions relative to other items. 
If we want to know about any particular 
object or interobject relation studied in 
a field, we know where to look for it in 
the formulaic representation of any docu- 
ment or sentence. The other property of 
the formulas is that they allow us to free 
the representation of information from 
the noninformational features of lan- 
guage. Many languages have gram- 
matical requirements that can go beyond 
what is needed to express information. 
For example, English requires that each 
verb carry a tense—say, present, past, or 
future—even in cases where tense is 
irrelevant to the information carried, as 
in the case ot general statements or 
universal laws such as “Two plus two 
equals four.” The formulas dispense 
with everything except what is relevant 
to the information that is distinguishable 
in the given field. It is therefore not 
surprising that the same formulas repre- 
sent the same information irrespective 
of the language used.! 


A NATURAL SCIENCE EXAMPLE: 
IMMUNOLOGY 


To show what a science sublanguage 
is like, we present a very brief sketch of 
the language of immunology research 
papers circa 1935-66. This was a period 
when this field was far smaller and more 


1. For a detailed examination of a science 
sublanguage—that of immunology—and a study 
of the easential identity of sublanguage symbols 
and symbol sequences in English and French, see 
Zellig Harris et al, The Form of Information in 
Science: Analysis ofan Information Sublanguage, 
Boston Studies in the Philosophy of Science 104 
(Dordrecht: Reidel, forthcoming). 
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inspectable than it is now and when it 
had acentral research problem of deter- 
mining which cell was the producer of 
antibodies. There was a controversy as 
to whether it was the lymphocyte or the 
plasma cell, both of the lymphatic sys- 
tem. After it was shown, by electron 
microscopy and other methods, that 
both cell types produced antibodies, the 
controversy was resolved by the under- 
standing that the two cell names - per- 
tained to different stages of development 
of the same cell line. The purpose of the 
analysis that will be summarized here 
was to see if one could give a formal 
representation, in an orderly and usable 
way, of all the information contained in 
articles written in this area, if one could 
locate in the sentence structures—and 
characterize structurally—the changes 
in information over the years, and if one 
could locate and characterize the disa- 
preements between the scientific workers 
involved. . 


Analysis of the literature 


The study began with a detailed gram- 
matical analysis of each sentence in each 
of 14 research papers studied, utilizing 
linguistic methods to recast sentences, 
where necessary, into forms facilitating 
the search for patterns of word repeti- 
tion. For example, passive constructions 
were transformed into active ones. 
Words, or groups of words, were con- 
sidered discourse equivalent when they 
appeared in the identical linguistic en- 
vironment; thus nouns found in the 
context “ was injected” were 
classed together as antigen words. Be- 
cause the word classes are defined by 
their occurrence in particular syntactic 
relations to other words, which thereby 
fall into other word classes, the pro- 
cedure yielding these classes simul- 
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taneously yields the sequences of them 
that constitute the sublanguage sentence 


types. 


The immunology sublanguage 


In its barest outline, the sublanguage 
discovered by this process of analysis 
contained some 15 word classes. The 
chief ones, each followed -here by the 
capital letter used to represent it in 
sublanguage formulas, are those for 
“antigen” (G), “antibody” (A), “inject” 
(J}, “tissue” (T), “cell” (C), “body part” 
(B); then for verbs occurring between A 
and C (V; for example, “appear in,” 
“produced by,” “secreted by”), verbs 
occurring between two cell names (Y; 
for example, “is similar to,” “develops 
into”), and verbs appearing with T or C 
words (W; for example. “T inflames,” 
“C proliferates”). Words of these classes 
appeared, combined, in fewer than 10 


` major sentence types, chiefly those ex- 


emplified by “Antigen is injected into 
body”; “Antigen moves to tissue”; “Cells 
or tissues change or have some pro- 
perty”; “Antibody appears in cell”; “Cell 
is the same as or develops into another 
cell.” 


Formulaic representation 
of sentences: 


The many sets of synonymous words, 
especially verbs, are considered to be 
just variant forms of a single word, and 
the variants are not indicated. Writing 
each class with its letter symbol, we can 
represent the information in each sen- 
tence by a formula constructed of letters; 
thus “Antibody appears in lymphocytes” 
is AVC. The nonsynonymous words 
within a class are marked by subscripts, 
as in Vi for “appears in” and, synony- 
mously, “present in,” “contained in”; Vp 
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for “produced by”; and V, for “secreted 
by.” There are modifiers on certain verbs— 
such as “not,” “increase,” the pair “from” 
and “to,” “begin to,” and “have a role 
in”—and on certain nouns—such as 
“much,” “immature,” and “family of 
[cells].” These are marked by super- 
scripts on the word-class letter. 

We thus have these major sentence 
types, illustrated here by generic sen- 
tences rather than actual examples from 
particular papers: 


—GJB, for “Antigen is injected into a 
body part or an animal.” 

—GU"TT, for “Antigen moves from 
tissue to some tissue”; the /f super- 
script indicates “from” and “to.” 

—TW and CW, for “A tissue [or cell] 

_ has some property or undergoes a 
change.” 

—AVC, for “Antibody appears in, is 
produced by, or is secreted froma 
cell.” 

—CYC, for “Some cell is nae toor 
.is called some cell.” __ 

—CY.C, for “A cell develops into 
another cell.” 


In donor research, in which antigen is 
injected into one animal, and then lymph- 
ocytes are injected, or transferred, from 
that animal to another, with antibodies 
then being sought in the second animal, 
an additional sentence type is found: 
CI" BB, for “Cells are injected from an 
animal into another animal.” 

There is a special conjunction, in- 
ternal toa particular senténce-type se- 
quence, that appears or is implicit in 
almost all occurrences of the pair GJB 
and AVC. This is “thereafter” and its 
synonyms, marked in our formulaic 
representation by a colon (:). It often 
carries a time modifier. An example is 
GJB:'AVC, for “Antigens injected into 
a body part; some time later antibody 
appears in cells.” In inverse order the 


sentence would read, “Antibody ap- 
peared some time after ingestion of 
antigen.” This conjunction takes dif- 
ferent grammatical forms, for example, 
“to” in “The cell contained antibody to 
the antigen.” All these forms synony- 
mously connect AVC—or CW or TW— 
to GJB. 


To recapitulate the 
analytic procedure 


This sketch of the immunology sublan- 
guage is sufficient to indicate the ad- 
vances in the analysis of science informa- 
tion obtainable from the codification of 
the sublanguage structure. To begin 
with, metascience material, which states 
scientists’ relations to the information of 
the science, can be distinguished from 
the latter, which appears in the form of 
nominalized sentences embedded in a 
recognizable set of contexts, such as 
“Researchers have shown that _7__,” 
a as was expected,” or “It was 
found that _____,” as in “It was found 
that antibody is in lymphocytes,” or the 
equivalent, “Antibody was found in 
lymphocytes.” 

We obtain a -gross framework for 
representing the information in the field: 
the word-class sequence formulas, such 
as AVC, We also obtain a representation 
for the specific information in each 
sentence: the individual formulas with 
subscripts for different class members 
and superscripts for modifiers, as in 
AV,C,, for “Lymphocytes have a role 
in the production of antibody.” The 
superscript r indicates participating in 
production as against actually producing. 

We find, in this particular sublan- 





‘guage, tightly knit sentence sequences 


marked by a colon, as in GJB:AVC, for 
“Antigen injection is followed by anti- 
body appearing in cells.” Insertions are 
possible, asin GJB:GUT: AVC, for “Anti- 
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gen injection is followed .by antigen 
moving to a particular tissue after which 
antibody appears in cells.” Alternative 
paths are also possible, as in GJB:TW, 
for “Antigen injection is followed by a 
particular tissue being altered.” We see 
how related research lines differ. In the 
donor research mentioned earlier we 
have GJB; - CI"B,B2:A VCB, for “Anti- 
gen is injected into animal one; thereafter 
lymphocytes are injected from animal 
one to animal two; thereafter antibody 
appears in lymphocytes in animal two.” 
Subscripts here distinguish the two 
animals. 


> É 


Some analytical results 


Within most papers we find differ- - 
ences in sentence types between the - 
Procedures, Results, and Discussion sec- 


tions, allowing discrimination between 
different kinds of science information. 
Across papers, we can locate change 
over time. First AVT is replaced by 
AVC, as attention shifts’ from whole 
tissues to cells. Later, a new sentence 
type, CYC, enters, when more cell types 
are distinguished and their similarities 
noted, and when the proliferation of cell 
names is controlled by saying that some 
different names are for the same cell. In 
this connection, we can locate unclarity, 
as when the proliferation of cell names is 
not supported by different properties— 
in the W class—reported for the differ- 
ently named cells, with the unclarity 
being finally recognized by CYC sen- 
tences stating that these are names for 
the same cell. 

We can locate the disagreements be- 
tween papers and see their structural 
status. The disagreements appear as 
symbol differences at specific points in 
the formulas. The chief case here is that 
one set of papers has AV G, for “Anti- 
body is produced by lymphocytes” or 
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“Lymphocytes produce antibody,” while 
another set has AV,C,, for “Antibody is 
produced by plasma cells,” and AV,C,, 
fer “Lymphocytes have only a role in 
antibody production,” and even AV,C,, 
fer “Lymphocytes do not produce anti- 
body,” but does not have AV, C,. The 
contradiction between AV,C, and 
AV,C, 1s overt. 

We can also locate the resolution of 
this disagreement, waen C,Y.C,, for 
“Lymphocytes develop into plasma 
cells,” appears in the final papers. Sen- 
tences of the form CY.C, stating that 
one cell is a later stage >f a previous cell, 
were becoming freqcent in the later 
papers as many cell names and cell-stage 
names appeared in thecourse of various 
experiments. But the two contenders for 
antibody production, C and C, had 
rever appeared in thz context 
Y.———-; that is, the development was 
not: recognized as reaching from one 
entibody-producing cell to the other. 
When both cells were shown to be 
producing antibody, the explanation— 
that they were in the same cell line—was 
expressed by extendirg Y. to the pair of 
Cy and Cz G Y.C. 








-| ASOCIAL y 
SCIENCE EXAMPLE: 
SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 


The social sciences are in general not 
immediately amenable to sublanguage 
analysis, largely because they are wide- 
ranging in their topic3; and their discus- 
sions readily extend into related fields or 
into examples from daily life. The lan- 
guage of some types of social science 
survey instruments, however, is restricted 
in the necessary ways. Within each instru- 
ment and within different instruments in 
one area—for example, that of income 
and wealth—only a relatively small 
number of words are used, and they are 
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used in very few combinations with 
other sets of words. With the word 
classes represented by symbols, the ques- 
tions constructed from them can be 
mapped to symbol sequences, sublan- 
guage formulas. 


Application of the method 


The analytical procedures applied to 
immunology texts have in fact been 
applied to small samples of the instrumen- 
tation used in three major national 
survey series: the Survey of Income and 
Program Participation, the Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics, and the National 
Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market 
Experience. Patterns of word-co-occur- 
rence were studied, in order to discover 
the classes of words, and sequences of 
these, appearing regularly in question- 
naires employed in these series. The main 
word classes found are for the subject of 
the question, generally the respondent 
in the survey; for verbs indicating relation 
to employment or other income sources; 
for words for work or other income 
sources; and for the other categories of 
information sought by such surveys: 
duration of employment, amount of 
pay, and so forth. Three main question 
types, constructed from these word 
classes, were found; they appear in the 
survey questions in various combina- 
tions, joined by linguistic connectives to 
form more complex questions. As in the 
immunology material, instances of the 
sentence types may carry modifiers, also 
of specified types, that qualify the 
information. 


Some analytical examples 


The three main question types ask 
about employment, about welfare pro- 
gram participation and nonemployment 
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income, and about conditions relevant 
to qualification for program participa- 
tion. Table 1 showstwo examples, repre- 
senting the information requested by 
typical survey questions. We give the 
question formula, a description of each 
of the constituent word classes, and the 
question words, put into a standard 
order for intersentence comparison. The 
first example, “What was the main reason 
R could not take a job during those weeks?” 
typifies questions asking about employ- 
ment, The second example, “Have you 
ever received Social Security disability 
benefits?” exemplifies questions asking 
about welfare programs and nonemploy- 
ment income. 

In these examples, the word classes 
are represented by words and mnemonics 
rather than by single letters, but the 
principle is exactly the same as in the 
immunology case. The method of analy- 
sis is based only on the occurrences of 
the words, and not on conceptions of 
their meanings or any other considera- 
tions contributed by the analyst. Nonethe- 
less, this method makes it possible to 
code, store, and compare the information 
in sentences and whole documents. For 
example, once the questions in a group 
of instruments have been mapped to 
their formulaic representations, one can 
easily locate all questions that utilize a 
particular type of information and also 
those that utilize these types in particular 
combinations. | 


COMPUTABILITY OF THE METHOD 


To generalize, an important property 
of sublanguage structures and science- 
language formulas is that they are dis- 
coverable by the application of fixed 
procedures of finding the regularities of 
word combination in a field and not on 
the basis of subjective judgments or of 
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semantic properties that lie beyond the 
capacity of computers. Because of this, 
computer programs can be developed to 
represent the sentences of documents in 
the field by the appropriate formulas 
and to subject the information repre- 
sented in the formulas to various sorts of 
processing. Writing such programs is a 
daunting task and means adding a major 
capability to computers. But it has been 
done, in early stages, for some fields of 
science and medicine,? and also for the 
social science survey instruments just 
described. . 


SUBLANGUAGE 
COMMUNICATION 


We can now consider what this new 
informational representation means for 


science communication and for interna- - 


tional science cooperation. First, it 
means that methodologically unified 
“grammars” of science are possible. That 
is, there can be languagelike systems in 
which anything that cannot be said in 
the science, as irrelevant, meaningless, 
or grossly nonsensical, is ruled out as 
“ungrammatical.” Second, it means that 
a computable representation of the spe- 
cific information in scientific docu- 
ments—including, in principle, conversa- 
tions—is a possibility. Third, it means 
that in each field, scientists of whatever 
national language are even today speak- 
ing a global language, although it is 
expressed in the sounds and grammatical 
requirements of their particular lan- 
guages. That is, while each science lan- 
guage can be viewed as a sublanguage 
within the spoken national language of 
each scientist, these languages as used in 
science communication can also be 
viewed as just particular pronunciations 


2. See Naomi Sager et al., Medical Language 
Processing: Computer Management of Narrative 
Data (New York: Addison-Wesley, 1937). 


of the global science language. 

It may be possible to overcome some 
of the communicational differences be- 
tween the global science-language of a 
field and its divisive national-language 
pronunciations. It is unrealistic to expect 
scientists of whatever national linguistic 
backgrounds to begin to think, speak, 
write, hear, or read the statements of 
their science in formulas. Even in mathe- 
matics this is not quite what is done. But 
there are many ways in which the formu- 
laic representation can be a communica- 
tional aid. It would be no great task for 
scientists to become acquainted with the 
formulas of their field, once these have 
been obtained by analysis from texts in 
that field. Scientists’ articles and their 
papers for international conferences 
could be accompanied by abstracts or 
subtitles written in formulas or by formu- 
las for the lead sentences of the main 
paragraphs. The international nature of 
the science formula language might also 
serve to limit the dominance exercised 
within the world of science by speakers 
of the leading national languages. 


Implications for telescience 


Aside from facilitating information 
processing for the needs of individual 
scientists and facilitating international 
cooperation among scientific workers, 
the fact that the science language is 
computable offers enhanced capabilities 
for science institutions. It makes possible 
computer processing of language data 
from articles or research reports, in- 
cluding language material added to stan- 
dard data forms. It also opens a way for 
the construction and maintenance of 
data bases and other accessible and 
processible archives of information, even 
in real time, beyond what has hitherto 
been thought possible for computers. It 
offers certain safeguards on the privacy 
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and confidentiality of data in processing, 
as when indications of sources in docu- 
ments are unseen in computer processing 
of information in the documents and 
not in human processing. The fact that 
differences between languages of origin 
are irrelevant to the sameness of science 
formulas means that remote-access multi- 
national archives and data bases can be 
maintained in real time with little more 
difficulty than single-language ones, once 
the translation to the formulas has been 
worked out for each participating lan- 
guage. In such ways the solution prom- 
ised by sublanguage analysis to the 
problem of international communication 
in science would at the same time provide 
facilities for the computer processing 
and retrieval of science information ona 
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large—potentially a global—scale. 

This solution would, of course, not 
suffice to overcome the basic contradic- 
tion between the rational and universal 
character of science, with its implication 
of the need of all interested human 
groups for free and equal access to 
scientific information, and the actual 
control of science as a political and 
economic resource by the nationally and 
socially distinct possessors of social 
power. The problem that Leibniz experi- 
enced is one not of difficulties in com- 
munication but of differences in inter- 
ests. Any development in the direction 
of freer communication, however, at ` 
least points in the direction of a more 
egalitarian mode of creating and utilizing 
human knowledge. 
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ABSTRACT: By its constitution, the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization (Unesco) is concerned with information 
matters. Under its programs known as UNISIST and the General 
Information Program, it assists the flow of scientific and technical 
information across national boundaries, facilitates access to published 
information and data, and enhances member states’ capacity to store, 
exchange, and use information needed for their development. The main 
thrust of Unesco’s action is along five lines: development of internationally 
agreed-upon methods, standards, and tools to facilitate systems inter- 
connection and exchange of information; the application of new tech- 
nologies and the creation of data bases; the establishment of regional 
cooperative schemes, information programs, and networks; support for 
the creation of national information policies and infrastructures; and the 
development of specialized labor. 
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THE ROLE OF UNESCO 


HE United Nations Educational, 

Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (Unesco) has been concerned with 
information matters since its founding 
in 1946. Indeed, Article I of its constitu- 
tion stipulates that the organization 
shall 


maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge... 
by encouraging co-operation among the 
nations in all branches of intellectual activity 
... the exchange of publications ... and other 
materials of information; and by initiating 
methods of international co-operation calcu- 
lated to give the people of all countries access 
to the printed and published materials pro- 
duced by any of them. 


Over the years, particular attention 
has been given to issues related to the 
flow of scientific and technical informa- 
tion across national boundaries, with 
considerable concentration of concern 
occurring in the mid-1960s, when the 
international scientific community be- 
came aware of the shortcomings of the 
existing information services for mission- 
oriented, interdisciplinary, or problem- 
solving research and development. It 
was at the Pugwash Conference on 
Science and World Affairs in Karlovy 
Vary in 1964 that it was noted that 
indexing and abstracting services were 
developing independently, so that infor- 
mation stored by one of them was not 
freely exchangeable with information 
stored by others. 

In 1967 Unesco joined forces with the 
International Council of Scientific Unions 
to carry out a feasibility study on the 
establishment of a world science informa- 
tion system, UNISIST, under the super- 
vision of a central committee, chaired by 
Dr. Harrison Brown of the United 
States’ National Science Foundation, 
assisted by an advisory panel and various 
working groups. The details appeared in 
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a feasibility report prepared by Jean- 
Claude Gardin. ! 


UNISIST: A PHILOSOPHY, A 
MOVEMENT, AND A PROGRAM 


Gardin’s report and a synoptic version 
of it became the working documents of 
the UNISIST Intergovernmental Confer- 
ence held in Paris ir October 1971 to 
advise Unesco on the plementation of 
the feasibility study. It will be noted that 
the word “UNISIST? was never meant 
to be properly an acronym, but rather to 
connote phonetically the part that the 
U.N. agencies, particularly Unesco, 
should play in the promotion of an 
international system for information 
covering science and technology. “UNI- 
SIST” stood for the study, for the con 
ference, and for the program launched 
thereafter. 

According to the study, UNISIST 
was to be plannec as-a continuing, 
flexible program to coordinate existing 
trends toward cooperation and to act as 
a catalyst for the necessary developments 
in scientific information. The ultimate 
goal was the establishment of a flexible 
and loosely connected network of infor- 
mation systems and services based on 
voluntary cooperation. UNISIST was 
to be concerned iritially with the sci- 
ences, applied scien-es, engineering, and 
technology, but it was later to be ex- 
tended to other fields of learning. It was 
not conceived as a rigid, predesigned 
superstructure tha: would provide the 
world scientific community with all avail- 


1. United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization (Unesco) and the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, UNI- 
SIST-—~Study Report on the Feasibility of a 
World Science Informasion System (Paris: Unesco, 
1971). 
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able information in science and tech- 
nology. Rather, a more pragmatic ap- 
proach was taken by considering the 
feasibility from a technical, as well as 


from a political and economic, point of . 


view.? 

The broad principles on which the 
world science information system was to 
be based are enumerated in the preface 
of the UNISIST study. UNISIST stands 
for the unimpeded exchange of published 
scientific information and data among 
scientists of the world; hospitality to the 
diversity of disciplines and‘ fields of 
science and technology; promotion of 
compatibility, cooperative agreements, 
and interchange of published infor- 
mation among the systems; cooperative 
development and maintenance of tech- 
nical standards to facilitate the inter- 
change; development of trained workers 
and information resources in all coun- 
tries; increased participation of the pre- 
sent and coming generation of scientists 
in the development and use of informa- 
tion systems; reduction of administrative 
and legal barriers to the flow of scientific 
information in the world; and assistance 
to countries that seek access to present 
and future information services in the 
sciences. 


Information problems and 
needs of the 1960s 


The information problems felt by the 
international community were numer- 
ous. First, there was the sheer volume of 
technical reports, articles, and publica- 
tions, which was increasing at an acceler- 
ating rate. Faulty distribution practices 
and understocked and understaffed li- 


2. Adam Wysocki and Jacques Tocatlian, “A 
World Science Information System—-Necessary 
and Feasible,” Unesco Bulletin for Libraries, 
25(2):604-05 (Mar.-Apr. 1971). 


braries made access to this literature 
difficult; linguistic barriers interposed 
comprehension difficulties. Less obvi- 
ous, but more radical, were the changing 
needs of the scientific community. The 
interdisciplinary approach to problems 
required interdisciplinary information. 
The emerging needs of applied science, 
technology, and engineering added fur- 
ther complexities. The traditional infor- 
mation services had difficulties in re- 
sponding to these requirements. New 
forms of information services seemed 
indispensable. The development of elec- 
tronic processing and retrieval systems 
without provision for their compatibility 
was leading toward a sort of new Tower 
of Babel. The lack of adequate infrastruc- 
tures and trained labor compounded the 
problems of developing countries. 

“If the trends which have created this 
problem situation are continued without 
corrective action,” said Harrison Brown 
in transmitting the feasibility study re- 
port to the director-general of Unesco 
and the president of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions, 


it is the Central Committee’s considered 
judgement that nct only national science 
programs but also science itself will be the 
losers. With the rising costs of information 
processing, scientific information will become 
a luxury which only a few wealthy countries 
can afford instead of the daily fare of the 
working scientist. Unless the channels of 
international communication are kept open 
and readied to accommodate the ever-in- 
creasing volume of traffic, scientists in differ- 
ent countries will work in increasing isola- 
tion, unwittingly repeating and duplicating 
each other’s work. Without programmes to 
focus governmental attention on the needs of 
countries to develop their information re- 
sources, scientists in many countries will 
work under varying degrees of handicap. 
This will be particularly true of the developing 
countries, where the gulf separating their 
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resources of knowledge and know-how from 
those of the' developed countries will inexor- 
ably widen? . 


The foundations of an 
international action 


Despite early use of the terminology 
“world science information system,” 
“UNISIST” emerged from the 1971 Inter- 
governmental Conference as the name 
of the long-term program subsequently 
established in 1972 by the General Con- 
ference of Unesco at its seventeenth 
session.* 

The -General Conference elected a 
steering committee composed of 18 mem- 
ber states to guide and supervise the 
planning- and implementation of the 
UNISIST program and authorized the 
director-general, within the framework 
of this program: 


.(a) to undertake activities for improvement 
of the tools of systems interconnection; 


(b) to provide assistance for strengthening 
the functions and improving the performance 
of the institutional components of the infor- 
mation transfer chain; 


(c) to help in the development of the special- 
ized manpower essential for the planning 
and operation of information networks, es- 
pecially in the developing countries; 


(d) to encourage the development of scientific 
information policies and national networks; 


(e) to assist Member States, especially the 
developing countries, in the creation and 
development of their infrastructure in the 
field of scientific and technical information. 


3. Harrison Brown, “Transmittal Memoran- 
dum,” in UNISIST— Study Report on the Feasibil- 
ity of a World Science Information System, pp. 
i-liL 

4. Unesco, 17 C/ Resolution 2.131, in Unesco 
General Conference Seventeenth Session, Paris, 
1972— Resolutions and Recommendations (Paris: 
Unesco, 1973), pp. 39-40. 
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Evolution of the prcgram 


The goals of the program have re- 
mained constant since its inception. Two 
areas—development Df information infra- 
structures, and education and. train- 
ing—have maintained their preemi- 
nence; the training cf information users 
was added to the lat-er in 1977. Increas- 
ing importance has been given to the 
promotion of policy formulation and 
planning at the nattonal, regional, and 
international levels. One objective, origin- 
ally called “improving tools of systems 
interconnection” ani later designated as 
the “promotion and dissemination of 
information methods, norms and stan- 
dards,” has remainec the center of gravity 
of the program. In fact, UNISIST has 
since then often been referred to also as 
the set of internationally developed meth- 
ods, norms, standards, principles, and 
techniques governing the processing and 
transfer of information. 

The information seeds of the interna- 
tional community for which the UNISIST 
program was set up have evolved with 
time. Since its creetion UNISIST has 
increasingly been concerned with scien- 
tific information anc technological infor- 
mation as these serve the development 
process. It is this assaciation with develop- 
ment that has provided a new mission 
orientation for UNISIST as time goes 
by. 

A second confereace, the Intergovern- 
mental Conference on Scientific and 
Technological Information for Develop- 
ment—UNISIST [P—was held in Paris 
in 1979 to review developments since the 
UNISIST conference of 1971 and to 


5. Unesco, Intergovernmental Conference on 
Scientific and Technological Information for De- 
velopment—UNISIST H Final Report (Paris: 
Unesco, 1979). ; 
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make recommendations for the future. 
The 1979 conference felt that 


the original recommendations of the 1971 
Conference had been sound aad were still 
relevant to the largely changed economic 
and social conditions. ... Much had been 
achieved .. . but there was still great deal 
more to be achieved because many countries, 
especially the less developed onss. still had to 
develop coherent national pol cies, set up 
and coordinate the necessary information 
infrastructures, and establish systematic pro- 
grammes for education and training of profes- 
sional information workers and of final users 
of information. 


The recommendations of the conference 
were vital in shaping the zontent of 
future programs of Unesco 11 this area. 
An important factor in the evolution 

of the UNISIST program wes the long- 
standing question as to whethsr Unesco’s 
information programs should be struc- 
tured by sector or by function. In 1976, 
the General Information Program (PGI) 
was created by merging UNISIST witha 
program concerned with the develop- 
ment of documentation, libraries, and 
archives.® An intergovernmertal council 
composed of 30 member states replaced 
the former UNISIST steering committee 
and guided the planning and implementa- 
tion of PGI. By 1979, at the -ime of the 
UNISIST II conference, it was felt that 
the creation of PGI had >rought a 
number of benefits: it had reduced the 
number of inconsistencies im Unesco’s 
dealings with member states >n matters 
relating to information transfer; it had 
brought together experience ininfrastruc- 
ture development and education and 
training; and it had provided for an 
integrated approach to information sys- 
tems planning and development covering 
6. J. Stephen Parker, Unesco cnd Library 


Development Planning (London: Library Associa- 
tion, 1985). 


libraries and archives as well as scientific 
and technological information. 


REVIEW OF 
PROGRAM ACHIEVEMENTS 


Evaluation of the program results is 
done at various levels. At the biennial 
Unesco. General Conference, member 
states’ delegations make detailed state- 
ments on past achievements, express 
their needs, and comment on future 
program proposals. The executive board 
also provides substantive suggestions 
and expresses a judgment on the evolu- 
tion of specific Unesco programs. The 
Intergovernmental Council for the Gen- . 
eral Information Program meets every 
two years to review in detail the results 
of this program. 


A wealth of practical guidance 


In 1982, Stephen Parker prepared a 
guide’ to selective documents and publica- 
tions issued by Unesco in this field of 
activity, giving 104 bibliographic refer- 
ences. Many of the documents and 
publications referred to are available in 
more than one language and all are free 
of charge. In concluding his article, 
Parker says, “It will be apparent from 
the foregoing that the guidelines, studies, 
manuals and other documents issued by 
Unesco provide a wealth of practical 
guidance on almost every aspect of 
information transfer.” These documents 
are announced in the quarterly UNISIST 
Newsletter, which is issued in English, 
French, Spanish, Russian, and Arabic. 
In response to requests received from all 
over the world, some 20,000 documents 


7. J. Stephen Parker, “Unesco Documents 
and Publications in the Field of Information: A 
Summary Guide,” IFLA Journai, 10(3):251-72 
(Aug. 1984). 
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a year are dispatched gratis. 

Practical guidance ‘is provided, not 
only through case studies, guidelines, 
manuals, and other documents, but also 
by promoting, sponsoring, and sup- 
porting such activities as meetings, con- 
sultations, and conferences; education 
and training courses and seminars; study 
fellowships; pilot projects; consultancy 
missions; and equipment grants. 

It will not be possible to present here 
the results of years of cooperation with 
some 160 member states and several 
nongovernmental organizations in as- 
sisting the flow of scientific and technical 
information across national boundaries; 


facilitating general access to specialized 


published information and data, and 
expanding member states’ capacity to 
store, exchange, and use the information 
needed for their development. It will 
suffice to highlight a few examples to 
illustrate the type of activities undertaken 
under each of the five subprograms that 
make up PGI. 


Tools for the processing and 
transfer of information 


‘Scientific and technical information 
flows from generators to consumers of 
such information through an information- 
transfer chain. No single diagram can 
illustrate the plurality of information 
services that are in existence. They in- 
clude publishers, abstracting and index- 
ing services, libraries, clearinghouses, 
specialized documentation centers, data 
banks and information networks. They 
serve different communities, through 
different channels, following different 
patterns. Suffice it at this stage to observe 
that, at each step of the information- 


transfer chain, the application of interna-. 


tionally agreed-upon methods and stan- 
dards facilitates the flow and interchange 
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of information. Longand complex nego- 
tiations and systematic work have led to ` 
the production and use of a number of 
useful tools. Among them is the UNISIST 
Guide to. Standarda for Information 
Handling. This inc.udes an extensive 
bibliography of 64 pages and analyzes 
national and international standards, 
rules, codes, and other normative instru- 
ments in the field. 

The ISO Standards Handbook, I: 
Information Transfe-* contains the texts 
of major internatioral standards 1 in the 
fields of documentetion reproduction, 
terminology, and library science and 
documentation. 

The Reference Manual for Machine- 
Readable Bibliographic Descriptions'® 
serves as a standardived communication 
format for the exchange of machine- 
readable bibliographic information be- 
tween data bases or other information 
services, including libraries. An adapta- 
tion of it exists for the exchange of 
information on research in progress.!! 

The Common Communication For- 
mat, CCF! provices a detailed and 
structured method for recording data 
elements in a computer-readable biblio- 
graphic record for exchange purposes 
between two or mcre computer-based 
systems. A number cf national organiza- 
tions as well as regional ones, such as the 


8. Unesco, UNISIST Guide to Standards for 
Information Handling (Paris: Unesco, 1980). 

9, International Organization for Standardiza- 
tion, ISO Standards Hendbook, I: Information 
Transfer, 2nd ed. (Geneve: International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization, 1982). 

10. Unesco, Referenze Manual for Machine- 
Readable Bibliographic Descriptions, 2nd ed. 
(Paris: Unesco, 1981). 

11. Unesco, Reference Manual for Machine- 
Readable Descriptions af Research Projects and 
Institutions (Paris: Unesco, 1982). 

12. Unesco, The Common Communication 
Format, CCF (Paris: Unesco, 1984). 
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Commission of the European Communi- 
ties, and international ones, such as the 
United Nations, have adopted the Com- 
mon Communication Format. 

Unesco has organized various semi- 
nars on the application of standards and 
has prepared teaching packages on their 
use. In addition, it has been concerned 
with terminological problems, method- 
ologies for compiling scientific and tech- 
nical thesauri, the presentation of pri- 
mary documents, and the preparation of 
scientific papers. It has also established 
an international system, the Interna- 
tional Serials Data System, for the 
identification of serials. With the recent 
accession of Australia, India, and China 
to the International Serials Data System, 
this network is now approaching 90 per- 
cent coverage of world serials production. 


Development of data bases 


| Computerized data bases have been 
set up in industrialized countries to give 
users almost instant access to a large 
proportion of current scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge by means of data pro- 
cessing and telecommunications tech- 
nology. It was estimated in the early 
1980s that out of the 900 bibliographical 
and numerical data bases then available 
on-line internationally, less than 1 per- 
cent were produced in the developing 
countries. The information produced by 
these countries is vitally necessary for a 
proper understanding of the various 
problems affecting people’s lives and for 
developing strategies to overcome them. 
It is therefore-essential that developing 
countries should be able to use other 
countries’ data bases and set up data 
bases of their own. 


13. International Centre for the Registration 
of Serials: Publications, Guidelines for ISDS 
(Paris: Unesco, 1973). 


As a result, Unesco has encouraged 
and supported the application of modern 
information technology in the creation 
of data bases. Financial support is pro- 
vided to representatives from the de- 
veloping countries to attend relevant 
seminars, workshops, and conferences. 
Useful inventories and studies, such as 
the International Inventory of Software 
Packages in the Information Field“ and 
The Application of Minicomputers and 
Microcomputers to Information Han- 
dling,'5 have been published and widely 
disseminated. Three microcomputer- 
based software packages have been pro- 
vided free of charge to nonprofit organiza- 
tions in the developing world. One of 
these packages is the mini/ micro version 
of the Computerized Documentation 
System/Integrated Set of Information 
Systems (CDS/ISIS) software and is 
developed by Unesco itself. As of March 
1987, some 600 requests for these soft- 
ware packages had been filled and there 
were close to 90) pending requests for 
CDS/ISIS alone. Training for the utiliza- 
tion of CDS/ISIS is done at the rate of 
about 100 persons per year. In the 
framework of PGI, there are about fifty 
projects for the creation of data bases 
for which the assistance given comprises 
the provision not only of software, but 
also of consultants, equipment, and train- 
ing. These projects have been carried 
out in the African countries of Kenya, 
Mali, Rwanda, Senegal, and Tanzania; 
in the Arab countries of Tunisia and 
Syria; in Asia in China, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, the Philip- 
pines, Sri Lanka, and Thailand; and in 


14. Unesco, International Inventory of Soft- 
ware Packages in the Information Field (Paris: 
Unesco, 1983). 

15. Unesco, Application of Minicomputers 
and Microcomputers to Information Handling 
(Paris: Unesco, 1981). 
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Latin America in Brazil, Trinidad, Costa 
Rica, Chile, and Venezuela. 


Regional and international 
cooperative schemes ` 


The number of international, re- 
gional, and subregional cooperative pro- 
grams, systems, and networks for the 
exchange of information is steadily in- 
creasing. The trends today are for greater 
cooperation for a better exchange of 
information itself as well as an exchange 
of know-how and experience in manag- 
ing information systems. Technical, socio- 
political, and cost factors for the develop- 
ment of such systems have been analyzed 
in the literature.!6 The role of the United 
Natiohs and its specialized. agencies in 
establishing cooperative regional and 
international information systems is gen- 
erally recognized; these agencies have in 
fact developed some interesting models 
of international cooperation in the infor- 
mation field. 7? 

Unesco’s action in this area aims at 
strengthening national capabilities for 
information exchange and creating the 
necessary mechanisms for sharing experi- 
ence and resources and for reviewing 
and coordinating regional activities. 
Unesco here acts as a catalyst, providing 
the necessary stimulus, technical back- 
up, organizational methodologies, stan- 
dards, and tools, as well as limited 
financial support. Examples of such 
regional schemes are the Regional Net- 
work for the Exchange of Information 


16, Jacques Tocatlian, “International Informa- 
tion Systems,” Advances in Librarianship, 5:1-60 
(1975), ` ' 

17. A. Neelameghan and Jacques Tocatlian, 
“International Cooperation in Information Sys- 
tems and Services,” Journal of the American 
Society for Information Science, 36(3):153-63 
(May 1985). 
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and Experience in Science and Technol- 
ogy in Asia and the Pacific; the Carib- 
bean Network for the Exchange of Infor- 
mation and Experience in Science and 
Technology; the Regional Program of 
Cooperation in the Field of Information 
in Latin America and the Caribbean; the 
Documentation Certre for'the League 
of the Arab States; and the Asia-Pacific 
Information Network for Medicinal and 
Aromatic Plants. 

Member states of the United Nations 
have expressed theirneed and wish fora 
mechanism to facili-ate the global flow 
of scientific and technical information 
for development across nations. The 
United Nations Conference on Science 
and Technology for Development, held 
in Vienna from 20 <o 31 August 1979, 
specified the functicns of such a global 
information network. Many obstacles 
have been encountered, ranging from 
lack of adequate national resources, 
inadequate national infrastructures, and 
lack of specialized labor to the absence 
of international con-mitment for financ- 
ing this ambitious idea.!8 So far the valid 
proposal remains ttat advocated by the 
1971 UNISIST conference: a flexible 
and loosely connected international net- 
work of informationsystems and services 
based on voluntary cooperation. 


National information 
policies and infrastructures 


Unesco has for many years provided 
assistance for the creation and develop- 
ment of libraries, arzhives, and informa- 
tion services, as well as the establishment 
of units performinga number of special- 


18. Jacques Tocatl.an, “Towards a Global 
Information Network,” The Use of Information in 
a Changing World— FID 42nd Congress (Hague: 
International Federatien for Information and 
Documentation, 1984), pp. 5-18. 
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ized information services. In most coun- 
tries the development of national informa- 
tion infrastructure, such as the national 
library, the university libraries, the na- 
tional archives, and many of the sectoral 
specialized information services, are sup- 
ported by the public sector. The develop- 
ment of such national information institu- 
tions and services is much more coherent 
and effective if it is done in the framework 
of an overall national information pol- 
icy, which represents a commitment of 
the government to sustain national ef- 
forts. In developing countries, where the 
information industry and private sector 
in this area are weak, a national informa- 
tion policy is essential. 

Unesco has provided practical guid- 
ance on policy formulation and planning 
techniques. The first attempt to render 
this guidance resulted in the publication 
in 1974 of Information Policy Objec- 
tives: UNISIST Proposals,'? prepared 
by J. Gray. This publication provided a 
checklist of 113 possible policy objectives 
in the field of scientific and technical 
information. Revised guidelines drawing 
some of the lessons of experience that 
can be inferred from past efforts were 
prepared in 1985 by I. Wesley-Tanas- 
kovic.22 Unesco recommended to its 
member states the establishment of a 
governmental agency to guide, stimu- 
late, and conduct the development of 
information rescurces and services and 
the establishment of a UNISIST/ PGI 
national committee to serve as national 
links to Unesco’s information program. 
By March 1987 60 member states had 
designated national focal points and 51 
had organized UNISIST natianal com- 


19. Unesco, Information Policy Objectives: 


UNISIST Proposals (Paris: Unesco, 1974), 

20. Unesco, Guidelines on National Informa- 
tion Policy: Scope, Formulation and Implementa- 
tion (Paris: Unesco, 1985). 


mittees. In response to requests from 
member states, Unesco has assisted in 
the organization of national seminars 
on the development of coordinated na- 
tional information policies and their 
subsequent implementation through a 
plan of action. In recent years such 
national information policy seminars 


_ were organized in the following 18 coun- 


tries: Austria, Botswana, China‘: the 
Democratic People’s Republic of Korea, 
Ethiopia, Hungary, Jamaica, Malaysia, 
Malawi, Mexico, Nepal, Panama, Peru, 
the Philippines, Sri Lanka, Thailand, 
Zambia, and Zimbabwe. 

Unesco’s assistance to the developing 
countries in establishing and developing 
information institutions, systems, and 
services has been quite substantial. The 
UNISIST/PGI documentation on the 
subject is abundant, the number of 
projects, missions, and meetings quite 
large, and the achievements generally 
recognized as impressive, taking into 
account the field to be covered and the 
relatively modest budget of the program. 
A few examples should illustrate the 
variety of activities undertaken. 

In the field of archives, Unesco, with 
the collaboration of the International 
Council on Archives, has launched the 
Records and Archives Management Pro- 
gram, under which a very large number 
of practical guidelines, studies, and man- 
uals have been prepared. In a 1983 
listing prepared by F. Evans,?! 282 such 
documents and publications were men- 
tioned. National records often relate to 
the field of science and technology. 

In the field of libraries, Unesco, in 
collaboration with the International Fed- 
eration of Library Associations and 
Institutions, assists in the creation and 


21. Unesco, Writings on Archives Published 
by and with the Assistance of Unesco: A RAMP 
Study (Paris: Unesco, 1983). 
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strengthening of national, university, 
research, school, and public libraries by 
providing consultants and organizing 
pilot projects, congresses, and seminars. 
A special concern here is an international 
strategy to ensure universal accessibility 
to publications. A recent article in the 
literature provides up-to-date informa- 
tion on the role of Unesco in the develop- 
ment of library services in developing 
countries.” 

Another nongovernmental organiza- 
tion with which Unesco cooperates is 
the International Federation for Informa- 
tion and Documentation. The area of 
information and documentation is one 
of particular concern for science and 
technology. A wealth of guidelines have 
been produced by Unesco to assist in 
conducting national inventories of infor- 
mation and documentation facilities and 
national inventories of current research 
projects; in evaluating information sys- 
tems and services; and in establishing spe- 
cialized services such as referral centers 
or services for selective dissemination of 
information. Particular mention might 
be made regarding cooperation with the 
Committee on Data for Science and 
Technology, established by the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions. This 
cooperation has been fruitful in the area 
of data sources% and data handling in 
general.24 


22, Jacques Tocatlian and Aziz Abid, “The 
Development of Library and Information Services 
in Developing Countries: Unesco/PGI’s Role and 
Activities,” IFLA Journal, 12(4):280-85 (Nov. 
1986). 

23. Unesco and Committee on Data for Sci- 
ence and Technology, Inventory of Data Sources 
in Science and Technology—A Preliminary Survey 
(Paris: Unesco, 1982). l 

24. Unesco and Committee on Data for Sci- 
ence and Technology, Data Handling for Science 
and Technology (Amsterdam: North Holland, 
1980), 
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Through Unesco, countries such as 
China, India, and Morocco are now 
capable of conductirg on-line searches 
of internationally available data bases. 
Assistance provided included demonstra- 
tion, training, equipment, and con- 
sultant services. Alsc through Unesco’s 
assistance, many new information tech- 
nologies have been introduced in the 
Third World and maay new approaches 
have been tested and adapted to local 
needs. 


Developing an 
information work force 


Under Unesco’s PGI, priority has 
traditionally been given to activities for 
the training of both information special- 
ists and informatior users. Allocations 
for this subprogram account for 25 
percent of the appropriation for the 
whole program. The xinds of occupation 
involved in the information field are 
tending to become increasingly varied. 
New qualifications are required in data 
processing and management and in the 
field or specialized subject with which 
the information being processed is 
concerned: 

The activities here aim at developing 
and improving national and regional 
training programs, preparing teaching 
materials, and providing training for 
teachers and refresher courses for special- 
ists. Consultants are sent to countries to 
advise on the development of training 
programs and to participate in teaching. 
Regional postgraduete programs in infor- 
mation science, witk substantial support 
for staff development, have been created 
and supported in, inter alia, China, 
Ethiopia, Morocco, Nigeria, the Philip- 
pines, Senegal, and '/enezuela. Regional 
seminars in curriculim development are 
organized; numerous national and re- 
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gional seminars and refresher courses in 
a variety of technical subjects are sup- 
ported; in-service training df teachers 
and managers, training programs for 
users, and study tours constitute a major 
feature of this part of the program. 

Numerous publications in this area 
have been widely distributed and utilized 
in a variety of subjects such as policy on 
education, curriculum development, the 
organization of training courses and 
their evaluation, the use of audiovisual 
aids, and the education of uzers. 


Other efforts in Unesco 


The preceding pages have attempted 
to illustrate the main lines cf emphasis 
of Unesco’s PGI, which is the main 
focus for Unesco’s action in the area of 
concern in this article. It should be 
noted, however, that many other Unesco 
programs, especially in the Science Sec- 
tor of the organization, coatribute to 
enhancing the flow of scientific and 
technical information amorg nations. 
In fact, the Science Sector has 2stablished 
a number of specialized information 
systems concerned with new and renew- 


able energies, hydrology, marine environ- 
ment, and other matters. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


In conclusion, it may be said—as we 
near the 1990s—that the trends will 
continue to be for increased interna- 
tional cooperation to facilitate the flow 
of scientific and technical information 
across national boundaries. Countries 
around the world have become fully 
conscious of the importance of scientific 
and technical information for decision 
making, problem Solving, effective plan- 
ning, research, and development. There is 
so much to be gained from a better 
exchange of information that, in this age 
of interdependence, it is unlikely that 
any country can consider itself self- 
sufficient as far as scientific and technical 
information is concerned. The principles 


underlying Unesco’s action in this field, 


the choice of priorities, and the strategies 
selected have proven to be correct. The 
fast development of computer and tele- 
communications technologies and their 
application in the development of infor- 
mation systems will have a very great 
impact on this area of human endeavor. 
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The Luxembourg iane Study- 
The Use of International Telecommunications i in 
“> Comparative Social Research. | a 


By LEE RAINWATER and ‘TIMOTHY M. oe | 


= ABSTRACT: A oameni ‘telecormmiunications network, the 
‘BITNET-EARN- NETNORTH system, has made it possibe for some 588 
‘universities worldwide to efficiently access large-scale statistical data sets ` 
_ stored at one central facility. There are practical and traditional difficulties 
in comparative international research projects, and the’ ‘Luxembourg 
‘Income Study (LIS) seeks to ‘overcome them. The advantages and 
disadvantages of housing a statistical data base such as LIS <n one place are . 
outlined. Advantages such as building an expert staff who thoroughly 
understand the data base and securing the privacy and confidentiality ` 
guarantees required before nations will grant access to official income 
statistics are contrasted with the disadvantages of time;.cost, and user 
distance from the data base. The BITNET-EARN- NETNORTH system 
plus the LIS user package reconciles costs and benefits‘and ellowsaccessby `- 
researchers at any BITNET-EARN-NETNORTH site. The challenge for > 
realizing the social research potential of centralized data sets and scholarly - 
colleagueship now lies ‘in creating payment: mechanisms and funding 
consortia based upon principles that can facilitate international research 
collaboration. ; 


_Leé-Rainwater. is professor of sociology at Harvard University and.chairman, Faculty 
Exécutive Committee, Harvard Institute of Social Research. His research has most.recently 
been concerned with social stratification from a comparative perspective. He is a 
director of the Luxembourg Income Study Project. _ 

Timothy M.. Smeeding is "professor of public policy and economics at Vanderbilt 
University. His work is in the economics of public policy: the measiirement of economic 
well-being and poverty, the well-being of the elderly, and health care finance. He is Epa! 
director 4 the AREE e Income pad Project. 
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HE: practical and organizational 

difficulties of. time, distance, and 
cost have for many years plagued cooper- 
ative international research projects in 
the social and other sciences. While 
international research societies in all of 
the social sciences regularly convene 
meetings, conferences, and congresses 
at which papers are presented, the papers 
normally remain parochial in scope, 
limiting their analyses to the experience 
of one country concerning a given social 
issue. The basic physical sciences can 
most often deal with scientific laboratory 
problems that transcend social, eco- 
nomic, and political boundaries. It is 
precisely these boundaries, however, that 
are usually the essence of comparative 
social science research because they pre- 
sent the researcher with the opportunity 
to investigate the ways in which different 
societies cope with similar social problems. 


TRADITIONAL MODE OF 
COMPARATIVE RESEARCH 


Until a short time ago, the most 
common and pragmatic solution for 
social scientists interested in comparative 
research was to call together a group of 
area experts who would meet once, 
discuss a proposed project, and then 
write papers about how their own coun- 
tries were dealing with substantive issues 
such as high levels of poverty or preva- 
lent public health problems. The papers 
would then be assembled into a single 
volume encompassing an introduction, 
a variety of chapters teferable to in- 
dividual countries, and a summary paper 
that attempted, usually in vain, to unify 
the volume. The results of such en- 
deavors were often perplexing to those 
who sought to learn from such works or 
influence policy on the basis of them. In 
particular, when the country-specific 
chapters dealt with quantitative data of 


differential quality, coverage, definition, 
and scope—which was almost always 
the case—the results that emerged were 
frustratingly hard—frequently impos- 
sible—to-compare across countries. Ex- 
periences of the “apples and oranges” 
variety such as this have for decades 
discouraged true comparative research 
in the social sciences. 


The changing scene 


The rapidly evolving technology of 
computerized data banks provides a 
challenging opportunity to assemble mul- 
tinational data bases that provide a 
common foundation upon which teams 
of social scientists can build truly long- 
term, comparative international research 
programs. These data bases provide the 
opportunity to define a range of theo- 
retical and substantive problems and to 
combine analyses of data from different 
countries into a single paper or book. 
This is in fact what the Luxembourg 
Income Study (LIS) is designed to 
accomplish. 


PLAN OF THE ARTICLE 


The next section of the article de- 
scribes the LIS: its nature and its ob- 
jectives. Even with the LIS in place, 
however, important issues of cost, dis- 
tance, and time must be overcome to 
create long-term research projects that 
do not unduly penalize researchers by 
forcing them to be away from their 
normal place of work for inordinate 
periods of time and at high cost. One 
potential solution to this problem is the 
dissemination of public-use data sets to 
individual researchers. Due to respon- 
dent privacy and confidentiality pro- 
blems that usually restrict access to 
microdata sets, however, this solution is 
not always possible. Recent advances in 


it~ 
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statistical methodology combined with 
greatly increased software capabilities 
have -raised new fears concerning the 
ability of statistical spies to penetrate 
even the best confidentiality safeguards. 


Therefore, the second section of this 


article discusses telecommunications 
technology in terms of what it has to 
offer by way of a solution to these 
problems, using the LIS as an example. 


We describe our use of the BITNET- - 


EARN-NETNORTH interuniversity 
telecommunications system.' We argue 
that because of the BITNET-EARN- 
NETNORTH system, the LIS is able to 
overcome not only distance, time, ‘and 
cost but also the technological and politi- 
cal or administrative barriers that it 
faces. Here we find that rather than 
posing an intrusive threat to individual 
privacy, modern telescience has offered 
researchers the opportunity to begin to 
explore at relatively low cost an entirely 
new and exciting realm of scientific 
inquiry that would otherwise be lost. . 
The final section of the article men- 
tions the long-run implications of such 
systems for comparative research, both 
the potential and the difficulties that it 


affords. We conclude by pointing to the - 


challenge of meeting the short-term and 


long-term costs of maintaining‘and.ex- ` 


panding both the comparative data base 
and the telecommunications network 
upon which it relies as the key elements 
in fostering future collaborative, cross- 
national social science research. 


DESCRIPTION OF 
THE LIS 


The LIS experiment began in April 
1983. Its purpose is to gather in one 


1. “BITNET” stands for “Because It’s Time 
Network”; “EARN” stands for “European ‘Aca- 
demic Research Network.” NETNORTH spans 
Canada. 
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central location, the Center for Popula- 


- tion, Poverty, and Po_icy Studies (CEPS) 


in Luxembourg, sophisticated microdata 
sets that contain comprehensive mea- 


sures of income ard economic well- 
- being for a set of incustrialized welfare 


states. Because of the breadth and flexi- 
bility afforded by microdata, each re- 
searcher is free to make several choices 
such as definition of unit—family or 
household, for example; measure of 
income; and population to be studied, 
such as males, females, urban families, 
or.elderly households. These truly com- 
parable microdata create a potentially 
rich resource ‘for human-resource and 
related policy research. . 

-As of 1987, the LIS ante bank con- . 
tained data sets from Australia, Britain, 


. Canada, Germany, Israel, Norway, Swe- 


den, Switzerland, and the United States. 
Data sets from Holland, Denmark, Italy, 
Finland; France, ard Spain will likely 
be added in 1988. Table 1 gives an 
overview of these data sets by country, 

data-set name and size, income year, 
data sampling frame: and ees 


ness of the population. - 


‘The data base consists of income 
microdata sets prepared according toa 
common plan, based on common defini- 
tions of income—-by source—taxes, and 


family and househald composition and 


characteristics. Spcuses’ earnings -and 
average annual wage rates—-earnings 
divided by hours wo7ked—are separately 
recorded as well. This resource’ has 


already proved extremely useful in both 


basic’ and.applied social and economic 
research concerned. with such human- 
resource issues as’ 
"+thé distributicn of household in- 
come and the relative income posi- | 
‘tions of the old‘ and the young, 
urban and rural residents, and other 
groups of pol-cy interest, ‘such as 
single parents: — 
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TABLE 1 
AN OVERVIEW OF LIS DATASETS 
' Basis of 
Household 
Population Sampling 
Country . Dataset Name, Income Year (and size}* Coverage? Frame" 
Australla ~ Income and Housing Survey, 1981-82 97.5" Decennial census 
(45,000) . 
Canada Survey of Coasumer Finances, 1981 97.5" Decennial census 
(37,900) 
Germany Transfer Survzy, 19817 91.5** — Elsctoral register 
{2800} i . and cansus 
Israel Family Expenditure Survey, 1979 83.0ll Elactoral register 
a (2300) 
Norway Norwegian Tex Files, 1979 93.5" Tax records 
(10,400) 
Sweden . Swedish Income Distribution Survey, 1981 98.08 Population 
(9800) register 
Switzerland Income and Wealth Survey, 1982 95.5*? Electoral register 
(70386) l and central 
; register for 
foreigners 
United Kingdom Family Experditure Survey,’ 1979 96.6" Electoral register 
; (6800) 
United States Current Popu ation Survey, 1979 97.55 Decennial census 
(65,000) 


SOURCE: Timothy Smeeding e- al., “LIS User Guides,” LIS-CEPS WP#7 (Center for Population, 
Poverty, and Policy Studies, Walfe-dange, Luxembourg, December 1986). 

*“Data-set size Is the number of actual household units surveyed. 

+The U.K. and German surveys collect subannual Income data, which are normalized to annual 
income levels. 

*As ‘a percentage of total natione] population. 

S Excludes institutionalized and homeless populations. Northern rural residents—Innults, Eski- 
mos, Laps, and others—may be undersampied. 

llExcludes rural: population—those living in places of 2000 or less—the Institucionalized, the 
homeless, people or. kibbutzim, ard guest workers. 

#Excludes those not on the electoral register, the homeless, and the Institutionalized. 

*" Excludes foreign-born heeds-o* households, the Institutionalized, and the homeless. 
_ttThe sampling frame indicates the overall basa from which the relevant household population 
sample was drawn. Actual sample may be drawn on a stratified probability basis, for example, 
by area or age. . 

#®Excludes nonresident foreigne-s and the Institutionalized but includas foreign residents. 


—the distribution of earnings for policies toward the elderly, the 
both men and women and their disabled, and the unemployed. 


change over the worker s life cycle, 
including the transitiom to retire- 4 sbstantive example 
ment; and . 
—comparative studies of the work- In September 1985, a brief set of tab- 
ings of the welfare stete and its ulations and an explanation was pre- 
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sented to a National Academy of Sci- 
ences Workshop on Demographic Change 
and Well-Being of Dependents, held at 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts. One of the 
major themes of the workshop was that 
one can learn a great deal about the 
relative economic status of U.S. chil- 
dren—under age 18—and the elderly— 
over age 65—-by considering these per- 
sons in relation to: similar groups in 
other countries. 

Because relative economic status— 
poverty, low income, and affluence—is 
dependent upon family situations, we 
grouped child and elderly data in a way 
that separated them as much as possible 
from other parts of the population, 
constituted of middle-aged adults living 
with children and adults living alone. 
Anexample of the type of data presented 
to the National Academy of Sciences 
workshop is shown in Table 2, where 
relative poverty rates have been sep- 
arately computed for elderly persons, 
for children, and for all other adults 
regardless of their family situations. 

Relative poverty is measured here as 
all persons living in a family unit with 
adjusted cash after-tax income below 
half the adjusted median after-tax cash 
income of the entire population. A simple 
adult equivalence scale counting the 
first person as 0.50 adults and all others 
as 0.25 adults was used. Poverty rates 
are measured as the percentage of each 
type of person who meets the poverty 
definition. Overall poverty rates are also 
calculated for all persons. 

In Table 2, the overall rate of Sveri 
is highest for the United States. The 
poverty rate for children is much higher 
for the United States than for any other 
country, while. the U.S. elderly popula- 
tion’s poverty rate is third highest. In all 
countries but Sweden and Canada, adult 
rates are lower than the rates for children 
or the elderly. 


Research and 
enrichments unde- way 


The look at U.S. economic status for 
the National Academy of Sciences work- 
shop is but one instarce of the uses made 
of the LIS data base to study income, 
poverty, the relative economic status of. 
one-parent families, of children, and of © 
the elderly, and the overall distribution 
of government casi transfers versus 
direct taxes.? In addition, projects to 
add noncash income and to explore the 
role of women’s earnings in family in- 
come are currently in progress. 

The LIS has now moved beyond the 
initial experimental stage to provide a 
data bank that can be perpetually up- 
dated and expanded-to include the most 
recent data available for any and all 
nations that have high-quality income 
microdata sets and zhat choose to par- 
ticipate. The data s2ts will be updated 
during 1988, adding 1984-85 cross-sec- 
tion data sets and the initial waves from 
several new European household panel 
studies. 


Research obligations and 
responsibilities 
The LIS Projec: and data set are 


permanently housed at the CEPS Re- 
search Center in Luxembourg. The data 


2. Further informat.on about LIS and addi- 
tional examples of the uzes of its data base can be 
found in working papers, available from CEPS, 
Cast Postale 65, L-7201 Walferdange, Luxem- 
bourg: “An Introducticn to LIS—The Luxem- 
bourg Income Study”; “Poverty in Major Indus- 
trialized Countries”, “Income Distribution and 
Redistribution’ “Age aad Income in Contempo- 
rary Society® “Comparative Economic Status of 
the Retired and Nonretired Elderly”; “Relative 
Economic Status of One-Parent Families” “LIS 
User Guide”; “Economis Status of the Young and 
Old in Six Countries”; “An International Perspec- 
tive on the Income and Poverty Status of the U.S. 
Aged: Lessons from tie Luxembourg Income 
Study and the International Database on Aging.” 
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TABLE 2 
RELATIVE POVERTY RATES AMONG ELDERLY PERSONS, E 
CHILDREN, AND ADULTS (Percentage) ni 


Country Overall Rate : Elderly Rate Children’s Rate Adults’ Rate 
Canada 121 10.3 168 10.6 
Garmany 6.0 9.3 6.3 5.7 
Israel 14.5 22.0 18.5 10.4 
Norway 4.8 4.6 6.5 4.1 
Sweden 5.0 >. 00 5.2 6.7 
United Kingdom 8.8 20.8 10.4 5.4 
United States l 16.9 17,4 24.1 12.9 
Simple mean 9.7 12.5 12.4 8.0 


SOURCE: Timothy M. Smeeding, “Relative Poverty Rates among Children and Eiderly in Seven 


Nations” 


(Paper delivered at the National Academy of Sciences Workshop on Demographic iene 


and Well-Being of Dependents, Woods Hole, MA, 4-5 Sept. 1985). 
NOTE: The relative poverty rate Is the number of parsons of each type as a percentage of each 
type of person with family Incomas, adjusted for equivalence, less than one-half median family 


income, adjusted for equivalence. 


*Pgople were counted as elderly if they were age 66 and older. 
TPeople were counted as children if they were below the age of 18. Children's income is mea- 


sured by that of their parents. 


are stored on the government of Luxem- 
bourg’s central computers, which are 
accessed via several computer terminals 
at CEPS under the strict rules of the 
government of Luxembourg’s data ac- 
cess and privacy laws. : 

Once research papers or reports are 
prepared from the LIS, the researcher is 
required to make the results available as 
a LIS-CEPS Working Paper. In this 
way we can document previous LIS 
research from those interested in fur- 
thering the use of our network and we 
can provide for a statistical review of 
results by LIS member-country central 
statistical offices. While there is no 
charge for reasonable use of the LIS 
data by member countries who, have 
joined financial forces to underwrite the 
maintenance and renewal of the data 
base, minimal user charges must be 
levied on researchers from nonmember 
countries and international research or- 
ganizations to pay for data preparation: 
programmer salaries, data-set computer 


maintenance charges, and transaction 
costs. Cost estimates depend on expected 
use and the difficulty or ease of proposed 
manipulations. 


ACCESS TO THE LIS 


In order to use the LIS data base, a 
system of communication between the 
researcher and the data set is a necessity. 
Either the researcher must travel to the 
data, or the data must be transported to 
the user. Excluding the possibility of 
computerized telecommunications, re- 
searchers could access the LIS data base 
in Luxembourg either by traveling to 
Luxembourg or by using traditional 
telephone and mail services. These al- 
ternatives are both costly and time con- 
suming, especially for transoceanic ac- 
cess to the data base. Research-funding 
organizations are extremelv suspicious 
of international travel due to its high 
cost and the supposed personal-consump- 
tion—that is, tourist—flavor of such 
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endeavors. Moreover, such travel is dis- 
ruptive to the researcher, forcing inter- 
ference with normal job duties and 
home life and requiring acclimation to 
work in a foreign environment. On the 
other hand, there are advantages to on- 
site access, in particular the ability to 
interact with the expert staff who 
thoroughly understand the data base, 
including its nuances and idiosyncrasies. 
Because there is usually no perfect substi- 
tute for interactive face-to-face discourse 
with such experts, especially when first 
using a data set, remote access systems 
face the challenge of developing user- 
friendly modes of discourse as an alterna- 
tive to this verbal interaction. 

The usual and preferred alternative 
to travel is for the data center to create a 
public-use—that is, completely unre- 
stricted—data file that can be exported 
to the researcher at minimal cost. Be- 
cause of the strict privacy restrictions 
and confidentiality assurances under 
which some foreign central statistical 
offices have loaned the LIS copies of 
their data sets, however, LIS public-use 
tapes are at present impossible to pro- 
vide. Despite the incredulity of American 
researchers who are accustomed to pub- 
lic-use files in their own country and 
consequently fail to understand why 
they cannot be created in the case of the 
LIS, foreign governments can make a 
strong case for data access limitations 
based on political concerns about confi- 
dentiality threats. Censuses of the popula- 
tion scheduled for 1981 in the Nether- 
lands and 1983 in West Germany had to 
be postponed due to public concern 
about privacy, confidentiality, and ac- 
cess to data. Similar privacy issues in 
Sweden have led to severe criticism of 
Statistics Sweden and, much to the 
dismay of all persons involved, a substan- 
tial increase in refusal to be included in 
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Swedish income and Labor force participa- 
tion studies. Due to such concerns as 
these, the restrictions placed on access 
to the LIS data files are severe. Direct 
access is restricted tc the staff of the LIS 
project center in Luxembourg under the 
supervision of Gunther Schmaus and 
Brigitte Buhmann, the LIS technical team, 
who have sworn to aphold the Luxem- 
bourg government privacy restrictions. 
In summary, the dual problems of 
limited direct access due to cost and 
distance, and restrictions on secondary 
public-use distribut.on of the data sets 
have created a sever2 technical problem 
for the LIS. Forturately, a solution to 
both problems becames possible due to 
advances in computer networking, which 
ties geographically distant researchers 
to the centrally locazed data base and its 
technical support staff. Although there 
are telecommunications alternatives to 
BITNET-EARN-NETNORTH—such as 
long-distance dial-cp to a time-sharing 
system or use of commercial public 
packet-switched networks—low line-leas- 
ing costs and the absence of store and 
forward fees to incividual users make 
BITNET-EARN-NETNORTH the key 
to the operational success of the LIS.3 


BITNET-EARN-NETNORTH 
AND THE LIS 

The BITNET-EARN-NETNORTH 
system is an electronic mail and file 
transfer network available at some 588 
academic and research centers in the 
United States, Japan, Canada, Great 
Britain, Europe, Scandinavia, and the 
Middle East. The diffusion of this net- 
work has been extremely rapid. By the 


3. Further information on the network is 
available from the BITNET Network Information 
Center at EDUCOM, 777 Alexander Road, Prince- 
ton, NJ 08540, telephore (609) 520-3377. 
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turn of the decade, virtuall7 all major 
universities and social scienze research 
centers should be connected. to the sys- 
tem.‘ This rapid spread is Jue to two 
basic features: low cost and zase of use. 
A LIS user with a BITNET address— 
log-on name and computer node—can 
type in a message—a letter, program, or 
paper, for instance—which isthen trans- 
ferred by leased lines from university to 
university host computer unt it reaches 
its final destination in the Ur ted States, 
or to a link, which connects to the 
EARN network via satellite. he process 
then repeats to complete the route within 
Europe, ending up at the Lexembourg 
Computer Center. The message is held 
at the center until it is retrieved by a LIS 
_ staff member. Once the message is re- 
ceived, the Luxembourg staf either re- 
plies to the message or semds a data 
request to the central computer on which 
the LIS is stored. 


Accessing procedures 


In order to facilitate the procedure of 
accessing LIS data, two separate and 
independent steps are necessary. First, 
the user, or potential LIS -esearcher, 
must have enough informacion to be 
able to request efficiently The output 
that he or she desires. This requires a 
complete and user-friendly >ackage to 
serve as an. introduction tc the LIS. 
Second, the LIS staff must be able to 
process the request and.returiethe output 
to the user quickly and efficiently, being 
sure to protect the confidentality of the 
file. 


4. For a good averview of the network, sec 
Daniel J. Oberst and Sheldon B. Smit, “BITNET: 
Past, Present, and Future,” EDUCOM Bulletin, 
21:10-17 (Summer 1986). 


Once a potential LIS user has con- 
tacted the project, the next step is to 
send the person a brief document that 
describes the LIS and its mode of func- 
tioning. Researchers who wish to proceed 
in obtaining data may then request the 
complete user package from the LIS. 
This package includes 

—a technical description of each coun- 
try data file that goes into the LIS, 
including sampling frame, expected 
sampling and nonsampling errors, 
and other pertinent information; 

-—-a list of definitions of variables, 
which explains in detail the exact 
income components from the raw 
country data file that went into 
each LIS variable. For demo- 
graphic variables, this explanation 
includes the exact wording and 
codes for such other variables as 
occupation, education, and marital 
status in the case of each country. 
For LIS income variables, the maxi- 
mum and minimum values, mean, 
median, and percentage of popula- 
tion réceiving each type of income 
are included along with the name 
of the income components from 
the country data set that have been 
included in the LIS variable; 

——an institutional information code- 
book, which includes a basic descrip- ` 
tion of those income components 
that are social transfer programs: 
history, overall outlays, eligibility 
rules, and bibliographic sources for 
additional information on each such 
income source in each country; 

—a list of standard recodes of LIS 
income definitions--for example, 
pretax income and disposable in- 
come—and other recodes-—for in- 
stance, marital status; one-parent 
families—tfor those who wish to 
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compare their results to earlier LIS 

_ analyses using these same concepts; 

` —a sample data file containing a 
random sample of about 200 rec- 

` ords from each country. This sam- 
ple is used to test data runs to 


ensure computer software com- ` 


` mands and correct ea 
- and 
—a package of technical request ifor: 
mation, including available: soft- 
ware packages and EARN-BITNET 
technical conventions for sending 
requests. ` 


A fee of about U.S.$20.00 is paid for 
this package. The package provides the 
potential user with answers to most 
questions: that one could initially ask 
about the LIS. Armed. with such a 
package, it is relatively easy to ensure 
that timely, nonduplicative, and non- 
wasteful output requests are-sent and 
returned to the LIS data center with a 
minimum. of turnaround delay. More- 
over, this package substantially reduces 
the amount of up-front investment that 
the researcher needs to make in order 
both to understand and to access the 
data file. Given test- output from the 
sample data file, the researcher will have 
the wherewithal to debug the: software 
.. used to request the data and will also 

have some idea of the sensibility and 
utility of the output itself. 


The dissemination 
process at CEPS 


Once the request, or job, is- sent via 
_ BITNET-EARN-NETNORTH and re- 
ceived in Luxembourg, specially designed 
software reads through it, verifies its 
consistency, and sends it to the main 
computer in Luxembourg. At present, 
job.requests can only be processed using 


tage 
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the SPSSX software package. Eventu- 
ally, SAS, LIMDEE, and other widely 


. used social science packages will also be 


available. The finished output is returned 
from the main computer to the LIS 
center, where it urdergoes data and 
confidentiality protection review via soft- 
ware that checks that raw data is not 
being transmitted. Then the output file 
is sent back to the researcher using the 
BITNET-EARN-NETNORTH network. 

The two key porta_s of request submis- 
sion and output retrieval are under the 
control of the LIS. center ‘staff only. 


- Distant researchers zan neither directly 


access the data set via job.submission | 
nor directly receive output with positive 
action on their part. In this way, job 
input and output can be screened to . 
prevent the violation of data protection 
and confidentiality laws. While turn- 
around ‘is fot ‘instantaneous, we hope 
that overnight job submission and out- 
put return will become the norm in cases 
where researchers realize not only their 
local time at the time they submit the 
job, but also the local time at which the 
message will reach the LIS center, which 
is six to nine hours later than the logal 
time in the United States. i 
While systems somewhat similar to 
the LIS are functioning within the United 
States, such as the: Survey of Income 
and Program Participation (SIPP) Ac- 
cess Center at the University. of Wiscon- 
sin at Madison, the LIS system is unique 
due to its-virtual worldwide accessibility. 
Other systems, suck as the SIPP Access 
system, are in place mainly to facilitate 
user understanding of a very complex, 
longitudinal data‘file such as SIPP, for 
which public-user files are available but 
not usable without considerable inter- 


- mediary assistance. While the SIPP Ac- 


cess Center does allow the user an 
opportunity.to be ictroduced to the data 
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set more easily, user friendliness is its 
primary advantage. Maintenance of pri- 
vacy and confidentiality, and overcoming 
the costs of distance are the added 
features of the LIS EARN-BITNET 
access system. 


LONG-RUN IMPLICATIONS 


Just as office and home are replacing 
central, on-campus computer facilities 
as the sites of research and administrative 
activities, in the long run it may prove 
more economical to work with data at 
geographically remote ‘locstions than 
for each investigator to start from scratch 
by installing raw data at his cr her home 
base-——at least with large, complex data 
bases, as the SIPP Access Center experi- 
ment has shown. 

As the LIS is beginning to demon- 
strate, however, remote telecommunica- 
tions access coupled with input and 
output screens possesses the- additional 
advantage. of providing the: data base 
operators with a means cf assuring 
protection of privacy and confidentiality 
to the suppliers of the inpur data sets. 
Without these protections, there would 
be no LIS because there would not be 
the input data sets that are its essence. 

While the uniqueness of tre LIS data 
base and of EARN-BITNET-NETNORTH 
are the strengths of our projec, however, 
they are also its weaknesses. Compara- 
tive social policy research 13 in its in- 
fancy. In its second year of operation, 
the LIS is at approximately the same 
stage of development that Icngitudinal 
household panel data research was at in 
1969, the second year of the Panel Study 
of Income Dynamics. While this panel 
study has gone on to create fresh and 
exciting opportunities and methodolo- 
gies for social science researc1, it took a 
decade or more for the tools, strengths, 


and weaknesses of panel data analysis to 
permeate the social sciences sufficiently 
to really catch on. Similarly, experience 
with empirical comparative social re- 
search is now a virtual unknown for 
most social scientists. The enormity of 
the enterprise of learning to think cross- 
nationally is one that few have bothered 
to undertake and even fewer have mas- 
tered. The LIS collaborators struggle 
with this challenge almost daily. Regard- 
less of the user friendliness of the techni- 
cal process for accessing the LIS data 
base, meaningful interpretation of the 
results is something that requires—as do 
most highly rewarding life endeavors— 
time, effort, and commitment on the 
part of the researcher. In this sense, the 
real job of using the LIS is just beginning. 

Another, more immediate concern is 
that of ensuring funding mechanisms 
that would provide the basic public 
goods that the LIS requires: maintenance 
and upkeep of both the central LIS data 
base and the EARN-BITNET telecom- 
munications system. By early 1988 we 
expect that at a reasonable annual cost, 
the initial nine LIS countries will have 
joined in a cooperative funding con- 
sortium that underwrites the basic cost 
of LIS data-file maintenance and re- 
newal for five years. This funding will 
permit reasonable usage of the LIS at no 
cost to researchers in all nine countries. 

As of January 1987, U.S. institutions 
have been paying an annual fee to 
belong to BITNET. The fee ranges from 
$750 to $8000 and is proportional to 
annual operating budget. There is no 
charge for message transmission. The 
combination of low cost for both data 
and telecommunications linkage will 
allow LIS users to achieve maximum 
economies of scale in the sharing of 
distributed data bases. 

Under similar regimes, we can expect 
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international collaborative research pro- cations, we are less sanguine about 
jects and colleagueship to reach their comparative social research reaching its 
full potential. Under alternative higher- full potential. 

cost regimes, especially for telecommuni- 
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The World Climate Program: 
Collaboration and 
Communication on a Global Scale 


By EUGENE W. BIERLY 


ABSTRACT: This article discusses the rationale and history of the World 
Climate Program (WCP) as a prime example of gains in scientific 
knowledge achievable only through collaboration and communication on 
a worldwide basis. The WCP is managed jointly by the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization and the United Nations Environmental Program, both of 
which are specialized agencies of the United Nations, and by the 
International Council of Scientific Unions. This unique arrangement has 
both given strength and presented problems in getting governments and 
scientists from all over the world to work together in the pursuit of program 
goals. Vital to this work are the tools made available by contemporary 
communications technology, particularly supercomputers and satellites. 
Nevertheless, the availability and usefulness of those tools does not 
supplant the more basic groundwork that has to be laid and maintained in 
order to conduct global research. The necessary groundwork requires 
intra- and intergovernmental collaboration, and also continued progress in 
the underlying science base. ‘The WCP is composed of the World Climate 
Data Program, the World Climate Applications Program, the World 
Climate Impact Program, and the World Climate Research Program. 
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THE WORLD CLIMATE PROGRAM 


HE World Climate Program (WCP) 

represents many elements of a sci- 
ence program that is composed primarily 
of the physical sciences but is composed 
also of elements from the social and 
biological sciences. Progress is being 
made in the WCP because of cooperation 
between nearly adozen U.S. government 
agencies and several agencies of the 
United Nations. These represent the 
governmental input to the program. The 
nongovernmental input comes via the 
National Academy of Sciences, within 
the United States, and the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU), 
representing other academies of science 
around the world. The WCP already 
can point to some successes; however, 
its ultimate success will be determined 
only if the science base needed to answer 
many of the issues that confront human 
beings and their environment is used 
carefully by decision makers so that 
legal circumstances and administrative 
decisions are in concert with scientific 
results. 


` BACKGROUND AND 
HISTORY OF THE WCP 


The WCP is a natural outgrowth of 
the Global Atmospheric Research Pro- 
gram (GARP), whose original planning 
began in the late 1950s.! GARP was 
designed to study the physical processes 
in the troposphere? and in the strato- 


1. Jule G. Charney, The Feasibility of Global 
Observation and Analysis Experiment, A Report 
of the Panel on International Meteorological 
Cooperation to the Committee on Atmospheric 
Sciences, National Academy of Sciences-National 
Research Council, 1965, This report is reprinted in 
Bulletin of the American Meteorological Society, 
47(3):200-220 (Mar. 1966). 

2. The troposphere is the lower portion of the 
- Earth’s atmosphere extending from the surface to 
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sphere? that are essential for an under- 
standing of (1) the transient behavior of 
the atmosphere as manifested in large- 
scale fluctuations tkat control changes 
of the weather‘; uncerstanding this be- 
havior could lead to .ncreasing the accu- 
racy of forecasting over periods from 
one to several weeks, and (2) the factors 
that determine the statistical properties 
of the general circukation of the atmos- 
phere; understanding these factors would 
lead to better understanding of the physi- 
cal basis of climates’ The GARP field 
programs that were designed to provide 
the data required for the design of 
theoretical models and the testing of 
their validity now have been completed; 
however, analyses are proceeding still 
and will continue fcr some years.’ 


10 to 20 kilometers. The troposphere is character- 
ized by decreasing temperature with height, appre- 
ciable vertical wind motion, appreciable water 
vapor content, and weather. 

3. The stratosphere is the layer of the atmos- 
phere above the troposphere extending to 20 to 25 
kilometers. The stratosahere is characterized by 
stability and persistencs of circulation patterns. 
Ozone concentrations aze highest in this layer. 

4, Weather consists of short-term—minutes 
to weeks——variations of the atmosphere, popularly 
thought of in terms oZ temperature, humidity, 
precipitation, cloudiness, visibility, and wind. 

5. World Meteorological Organization and 
International Council of Scientific Unions, Report 
of the Study Conference on the Global Atmos- 
pheric Research Program, jointly sponsored with 
the International Unicn of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics, Geneva, 1967. Climate comprises the 
long-term-——ranging from months to eons—mani-~ 
festations of weather. The climate of a specified 
area is represented by the statistical collective of its 
weather conditions during a specified interval of 
time. ` 

6. Jay S. Fein, Famela L. Stephens, and 
Kristyne S. Loughran, ‘The Global Atmospheric 
Research Program: 1919-1982," Reviews of Geo- 
physics and Space Phosics, 21(8):1076-96 (June 
1983). 
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The rise of public concern 


The second objective of the original 
GARP concept concerning climate did 
not receive much attention immediately. 
In later years, during the early 1970s, 
however, climate became an important 
public issue. The early 1970s witnessed a 
number of climatic events that had 
disastrous consequences. The Sahel re- 
gion of Africa suffered a five-year 
drought that brought famine and death 
on a large scale. In 1972 the Soviet 
Union had a significant drought and 
had to buy grain from the United States. 
That same year there was an El Niño, a 
warm current off the coast of Peru, that 
destroyed the anchoveta fishery. The 
year 1974 brought a severe monsoon to 
-India that reduced food production. 
Cold weather reduced Brazil’s coffee 
crop in 1975. Cold weather in Europe in 
1976 caused widespread economic dislo- 
cation. An unusually cold winter in the 
United States the same yeer caused 
many industrial and school closings. 
Thus the attention of the public was 
drawn to the extremes of climatic 
variability. 


U.S. government reactions 


Was there any reaction to these di- 
sasters? There was indeed. Several agen- 
cies of the U.S. government established 
programs to study the dynamics of 
climate. The Climate Dynamics Program 
established in 1974 by the National 
Science Foundation is one result of that 
reaction. The U.S. Congress passed the 
National Climate Program Act of 1978, 
which set up an interagency office to 
coordinate the U.S. government’s activi- 
ties and to begin new ones where needed.’ 


7. Public Law No. 95-376, 95th Cong., 2d 
sess. (17 Sept. 1978), 92 Stat. 601-5. 


This office was established within the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, and it was responsible for 
reporting to the Congress via the ad- 
ministrator of the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administration, the secre- 
tary of commerce, and the president. 
The National Climate Program Office 
was responsible for writing the initial 
five-year plan laying out programs that 
were needed and keeping them within 
the framework of ongoing budgets of 
various agencies that were involved. 
There have been eight reports sent to 
Congress since 1979 describing the on- 
going program and citing any needs, 


administrative or budgetary, that might 


be felt.8 


International reaction 


Meanwhile, activities were taking 
place internationally, under the auspices 
of the World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion (WMO). The Joint Organizing Com- 
mittee for GARP, acommittee composed 
of 12 scientists selected jointly by WMO 
and ICSU to give guidance to GARP, 
realized as early as 1973 that the second 
objective of GARP deserved some atten- 
tion. This concept was not readily acted 
on by most of the scientific community 
because a great deal of effort was being 
expended in those days on the implemen- 
tation of the major GARP experiment, 
the Global Weather Experiment, held in 
1978 and 1979. Nevertheless, the Joint 
Organizing Committee proceeded to call 
the Study Conference on Climate, which 
was held in Stockholm, Sweden, in July 
of 1974. This study conference set the 
stage for all later activities under the 


8. Annual Report National Climate Program 
(Rockville, MD: U.S., Department of Commerce, 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administra- 
tion, National Climate Program Office, 1979-86). 
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ICSU-WMO banner.’ The conference 
was supported also by the United Na- 
tions Environmental Program. 

The Joint Organizing Committee con- 
tinued to discuss climate at its meetings 
and in fact identified early on two 
important components of a climate pro- 
gram that deserved attention. Those 
components were ocean dynamics—that 
is, the interaction between the atmos- 
phere and the oceans’ surface—and the 
effect of clouds on long-wave and short- 
wave radiation. Both of these topics 
were discussed extensively, and plans 
were laid to identify how these com- 
ponents could be studied so that the 
results would be useful to modeling the 
general circulation of the atmosphere 
successfully. From the very beginning 
the WMO was envisioned as the scientific 
leader for the climate program. This was 
so primarily because WMO had a broad 
cross-section of member countries, it 
had the key to governmental action as 
evidenced by GARP, and, through. its 
connection with ICSU, it also had a way 
to call on the academicians of the world. 

By 1977 the Executive Committee of 
the WMO decided to request the Secre- 


tary-General of the WMO to make. 


specific proposals regarding the establish- 
ment of the WCP within the WMO. In 
addition the Executive Committee de- 
cided to convene a high-level. scientific 
and technical World Climate Conference 
in early 1979 to be attended by physical 
and social scientists as well as experts 
from climate-sensitive branches of na- 
tional economies, including agriculture, 
energy, water resources, fisheries, and 
health. The main purposes of the confer- 


9: The Physical Basis of Cimate and Climate 
Modelling, Report of the International Study 
Conference in Stockholm GARP Publications 
Series no. 16 (Geneva: World Meteorological 
Organization, 1975). 
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ence were to review knowledge of cli- 
matic change and variability, due to 
both natural and anthropogenic causes, 
and to assess possible future climatic 
changes and variabilicy and their implica- 
tions for human activities. There were 
more than 350 atterdees at the confer- 
ence. The assembled group heard papers 
from users of climate information, re- 
searchers, politicians, and gatherers of 
climate data. It was a diversified group, 
many of whom had had interests in 
climate studies for years and others who 
were just beginning to understand that 
climate played an important role in the © 
life and welfare of human beings.!° 

The World Climate Conference out- 
lined, in general, the problems of climate 
studies and did something even more 
important. It discussed some of the 
interfaces between climate and human 
activities. These areas could be referted 
to as impact studies, depending upon 
whether there was en impact on policy 
considerations or, zt least, on applica- 
tions of climate infcrmation to selected 
problems. The major interfaces were 
with regard to climate’s relation to food, 
water, energy, and arban planning. Al- 
though many important issues were dis- 
cussed. at the conference, it was May 
1979, when the WM D’s Eighth Congress 
met, before the WCP really came into 
being. . . 


Components of the WCP 


Eventually, the WCP was structured 
to have four components: the World 
Climate Data Prozram (WCDP), the 
World Climate Applications Program 
(WCAP), the World Climate Impact 
Program (WCIP), and the World Cli- 


10. Proceedings of xe World Climate Confer- 
ence, WMO—No. 537 (Geneva: World Meteorolog- 
ical Organization, 19797. 
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mate Research Program (WRP). One 
of the unique facets of the WCP is that 
the responsibility for managing its sev- 
eral components was not al vested in 
the WMO. The first two arzas became 
the responsibility of the WMO because 
the WMO is the internaticnal agency 
responsible for observing, collecting, 
and disseminating meteorolegical data. 
Those data serve as the basis “or weather 
forecasting, but they also s-rve as the 
basis for climate studies. In addition, the 
WMO was given the respoasibility to 
direct, oversee, and coordinat the entire 
WCP. 

Responsibility for.the WCIP was 
given to the United Nations Environ- 
mental Program. The WCEP respon- 
sibility was assigned to WMO -ncoopera- 
tion with ICSU. | 


An internationa! 
governmental-nongovernriental 
alliance 


The alliance between WMO, an 
intergovernmental group, ard ICSU, a 
nongovernmental group, hed worked 
successfully during GARP, so it was 
thought that such an allience could 
work again for climate studies even 
though it was recognized tha. studies of 
climate would be much moze difficult 
and complicated than GARF had been. 
Such an alliance brings tozether the 
funding, planning, and other attributes 
of governments and the intellectual 
power of the world’s academ_c commu- 
nity. Thus scientists anywhere in the 
world, whether in government or not, 


had a mechanism that would ellow them 


to work together. 

The actual working mechz:nism thet 
allows WMO and ICSU te work to- 
gether is the Joint Scientific Committee 
(JSC), composed of about 12 well-recog- 
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nized scientists who were selected from 
throughout the world as individual scien- 
tists and not as representatives of their 
governments. The JSC is the equivalent 
of the Joint Organizing Committee for 
GARP. Its responsibility is to lay out in 
general terms plans forthe WCRP. The 
JSC meets about every nine months to 
discuss how present programs are pro- 
ceeding and what future ones should be 
planned. If a new program is selected, 
then the JSC gives general guidelines on 
how that program is to be implemented. 
The reports of JSC meetings are dissem- 


- inated widely so the community of inter- 


ested parties can be aware of the JSC’s 
deliberations and plans. 


Oceanographic participation 


Because oceanography is such an 
important part of the WCRP, the oceano- 
graphic community established a Co- 
ordinating Committee on the Climate of 
the Oceans to pian the, oceanographic 
aspects of the WCRP. The committee is 
similar to the JSC in that it is composed 
of scientists from the Scientific Com- 
mittee for Oceanographic Research of 
ICSU and the International Oceano- 
graphic Commission of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization. Thus it has the ability 
to blend governmental views from the 
International Oceanographic Commis- 
sion and academicians’ views from the 
Scientific Committee for Oceanographic 
Research. It works closely with the JSC 
due to close staff liaison and sometimes 
overlapping membership on the two 
committees. 


THE WORLD CLIMATE 
DATA PROGRAM 


The WCDP is truly the foundation of 
the WCP. All of the aspects of the WCP 
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are dependent on the availability of 
relevant climate data. In order to man- 
age, plan, and carry out programs within 


the WCP, it is necessary to have long. 


time-series of the necessary data with 
sufficient spatial coverage. Thus the 
purpose of the WCDP is to ensure 
reliable climate data from the atmos- 
phere, oceans, cryosphere, and land 
surfaces including the biosphere. These 
data have to be easily accessible and 
exchangeable in an acceptable format. 

The long-term objectives of the WCDP 
areto 


—improve national systems for cli- 


mate data management and the 
availability of referral information 
on station networks, data sets, and 
publications; 

-—coordinate existing data exchange 
systems and consolidate require- 
ments for observations and data 
exchange; 

—assist nations in building data 
banks to serve their needs; and 

—develop a monitoring, diagnostic, 
and dissemination system to high- 
light climatic events that may effect 
activities of human beings. 


The following is a description of 
projects that are part of the WCDP.!! 


Projects within the WCDP 


Improvement of climate data manage- 
ment systems and user services. Data are 
being rescued by microfilming original 
manuscripts before they deteriorate. 


11. The description of WCDP projects and of 
projects of the other WCP component programs 
later in this article are based on World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization, “The World Climate Program 
1988-1997,” Second WMO Long-Term Plan, pt. 
2, vol. 2(Geneva: World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion, 1987). 
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Technical guidelines are being prepared 
on observing netwarks, data quality 
control, data processing and manage- 
ment, organization cf data banks, and 
user services. Reference climatological 
stations will be established, and data 
sets, inventories, and catalogs of existing 
data will be. compiled. Computerized 
procedures will be imitiated at centers. 
Education and training workshops plus 
seminars will be helc to aid in molding 
the data requirements to national needs. 
Coordination between countries and re- 
gions will be promoted. 


Transfer of technology in climate 
data management and user services. The 
climate computer (CLICOM) project 
has as its goal the traasfer of technology 
in climate data management and user 
services through the provision of compre- 
hensive specificatians for microcom- 
puter systems. The CLICOM is a pack- 
age concept that includes computer hard- 
ware, user-friendly software, and train- 
ing. Within ten years it is hoped that all 
meteorological servxes throughout the 
world that desire such equipment will have 
a CLICOM system. An important compo- 
nent involves the application of climatic 
data to problems in agriculture and 
water resources Mamagement. ` 


Consolidation of zlimate data require- 
ments and improverrent of data exchange. 
Climate applications and monitoring 
require time series and the operational 
exchange of monthly and daily data that 
have ‘sufficient spatial density. A com- 
posite observing system using satellite 
remote sensing and a surface-based net- 
work is planned. It will be necessary to 
increase the excharge of data from one 
to ten stations per 250,000 square kilo- 
meters, and, as requirements change, 
more data and parameters may need to 
be observed and exchanged. A reference 
climatological station network will be 
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established, and the exchange of daily 
precipitation data will be improved using 


the Global Telecommunications System. 


Implementation of the climate data 
referral system. There is a need for 
concise information on climate data. 
Specifically, information is needed on 
the availability of data sets, data sum- 
maries, and station networks. Initial 
catalogs have been published, as have 
input and output formats end access 
codes for computerized retrieval and 
storage of information. Information on 
data centers and their holdings are in- 
cluded as well as cross-references to 
WMO, ICSU, Internationa: Oceano- 
graphic Commission, and United Na- 
tions Environmental Program centers. 


Development of global and regional 
climate system data sets. Global data 
sets must be available in order to pursue 
climate diagnostic studies and climate 
prediction research. For the WCP, a 
variety of data sets will be required 
comprising regular observations of sur- 
face and upper-air meteorological vari- 
ables--including remote-sensed para- 
meters—as well as marine, oceano- 
graphic, cryospheric, land-surface and 
subsurface, vegetation, soil, topography, 
and other variables. Use of image process- 
ing, enhancement, and overlay tech- 
niques will aid studies. 


Development of a climate system 
monitoring capability. The capability to 
monitor climate systems is needed to 
provide nations with information on 
large-scale climate system fluctuations 
and to facilitate the interpretation of 
anomalous climatic events. These aims 
are accomplished through monthly bulle- 
tins, special advisories, and annual sum- 
maries. Data and processed infotmation 
for the climate system monitoring come 
from many sources in several countries 
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such as the Climate Analysis Center of 
the National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration within the United States, 
the University of East Anglia, in the 
United Kingdom, the Bureau of Meteor- 
ology in Australia, and the Hydro- 
meteorological Service of the USSR. 


THE WORLD CLIMATE 
APPLICATIONS PROGRAM 


The real payoff to nations is the 
WCAP, for it is from this program that 
the uses for climate information will be 
identified and applied to the many prob- 
lems that exist around the world. The 
WCAP has four subprograms: WCAP- 
Food, WCAP-Water, WCAP-Energy, 
and WCAP-Other Applications. Many 
of the activities within the WCAP are 
conducted with U.N. agencies such as 
the Food and Agricultural Organization 
and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
and with other components of the 
WMO. 


Projects within the WCAP 


Definition of user information require- 
ments for specific climate applications. 
It is anticipated that by 1995, 95 percent 
of the nations of the world will have 
defined their requirements for major 
climate applications. 


Description of climate effects on food 
production. Past, present, and future 
purpose-oriented forecasts will be used 
to determine the influence of climate on 
the productivity of specific crops, for- 
ests, pastures, and animals. 


Determination of climate implications 
for water resources management. A 
better understanding of the impact of 
climate, climate variability, and climate 
change on water resources will be 
developed. 
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Determination of climate implications 
for energy. What information is useful, 
how it will be collected, and how it will 
be presented will be determined. 


Implementation of climate applica- 
tions in other human activities. The 
effects of climate on buildings and human 
settlements will be documented in a 
report called Urban and Building Cli- 
matology. The specification of user re- 
quirements, creation of data formats, 
making of special observations, produc- 
tion of guidelines, and development of 
computer data bases will be undertaken. 


Assistance in employing existing prac- 
tical methodology. National climate 
application programs will be developed, 
and,information on economic benefits 
of climate applications will be exchanged. 


Combating effects of drought. Studies 
of observational network density, prepa- 
ration of drought probability maps and 
guidelines on the use of climate data to 
combat the effects of drought, and stud- 
ies on the assessment of semiarid zones 
for the support of human activities will 
be undertaken. l 


Development of a Climate Applica- 
tions Referral System (CARS). The 
upgrading and completion of CARS- 
Food, the completion of CARS-Solar 
and Wind Energy, and the beginning of 
CARS-Water, Urban and Building Cli- 
matology, and Climate and Human 
Health will be accomplished. 


Promotion of the development of 
new climate application methods. The 
use of satellite information will be pro- 
moted. New ways to present data and 
information and new methods to use 
statistical and real-time data for the 
formulation of application-oriented fore- 
casts will be developed. 
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THE WORLD CLIMATE 
IMPACT PROGRAM 


The purpose of the WCIP is to bring 
climate information into the considera- 
tion of policy alternatives and to warn of 
economic, political, and social impacts 


that climate change and variations might 


bring forth. This program is very sensi- 
tive because expectations are high, yet 
what can be delivered credibly is much 
less. Thus there is frustration with the 
scientific community because important 
questions cannot be answered. There 
also is frustration on the part of the 
scientific community itself because of 
the impatience of users and the knowl- 
edge by scientists that the answers desired 
will take years before they are available, 
if ever. 


Projects within the WCIP - 


Assessment of the role of CO, and 
other radiatively active gases in climate 
variations and their impact. The assess- 
ment of effects on the atmosphere of 
changing greenhouse gas!? concentra- 
tions in the atmosphere and the effects 
of the resulting climate change on human 
beings and their environment will be 
undertaken about every five years, with 
particular emphasis on the socioeco- 


nomic aspects. l 


Dissemination of information on the 
greenhouse gas] climate change issue. 
Through guidelines, brochures, and 
audiovisual materials, nations and in- 
dividuals will be sensitized to the issue of 
greenhouse gas and climate change. 


Regional assessment of impacts of 


12. Greenhouse gas is a gas that traps solar 
energy in the atmosphere, thus contributing to the 
warming of the Earth. Examples of such gas are 
carbon dioxide, methane, nitrous oxide, and chloro- 
fluorocarbons. 
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climate change. Six regional assessments 
will be carried out, three in developed 
regions and three in developing regions, 
to aid in national decision making. 


Assessment of the impact of sea-level 
change. Analysis of the impact of sea- 


level change on environmental sectors’ 
and on human socioeconomic sectors 


will be undertaken, consistent with green- 
house-gas-induced warming of coastal; 
estuarine, and river delta regions. 


Advisory group on greenhouse gases. 
The determination of the need for guide- 
lines for a global framework convention 
for the protection of the tropospheric 
climate will be pursued. 


Dissemination of knowledge and meth- 
ods of climate impact assessment. Hand- 
books on climate impact assessment will 
be developed, and demonstration pro- 
jects will be carried out. 


Study of impacts of drought in de- 
veloping countries. Support will be given 
to the African Centre of Meteorological 
Applications for Development. Support 
will also be devoted to research on the 
socioeconomic impact of droughts and 
to the development of strategies for the 
prevention, mitigation, and avoidance 
of adverse impacts of drought. 


Monitoring of the impacts of the El 
Nino Southern Oscillation events and 
other teleconnections. Information will 
be exchanged on the impacts of climatic 
events on climatically sensitive sectors 
such as agriculture, fisheries, and water 
resources. 


Internationai network of climate im- 


pact studies. National and regional cli-. 


mate impact studies will be identified 
and national climate programs invited 
to exchange information. An inventory 
of climate impact studies will be made. 
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A bibliography and a directory of sci- 
entists and institutions will be published. 


Establishment of national impact stud- 
ies programs. The development of na- 
tional climate programs that have as a 
component climate impact studies will 
be encouraged. Once developed, they 


will become a part of the climate impact 


studies network. 


Support to national climate impact 
studies. Special climate impact studies 
will be undertaken when gaps in knowl- 
edge are identified or when sufficient 
resources are not available in a region 
where such studies are needed. 


THE WORLD CLIMATE 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The research component of the WCP 
has as its goal the improvement of our 
knowledge of climate, climate varia- 
tions, and the mechanisms that might 
bring about climate change so one can 
determine the extent to which climate 
can be predicted and the extent of 
human influence on climate. Such a 
program consists of studies of the global 
atmosphere, oceans, sea and land ice, 
and the land surface. The development 
of models to simulate the climate system 
so that the sensitivity of climate to 
natural and man-made influences can be 
determined is an important aspect of 
this work. 


Projects within the WCRP 


Global climate analysis and model 
development. Progressive improvement 
of the formulation of all significant 
physical processes in the climate system 
will be undertaken through numerical 
experiments and comparison with global 
climatological data or detailed obser- 
vations during intensive field studies of 
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specific processes. Global estimates of 
derived quantities such as surface fluxes 


of momentum, energy, and water will be 


produced through three- and four-dimen- 
sional analyses of the primary meteor- 
ological fields. 


Research on climate processes. A 
refining of the formulation, in terms of 
climate model parameters, of the physi- 
cal processes that are significant in de- 
termining the mean state of climate and 
its variations is needed. Cloud-radiation 
feedback, atmospheric boundary layer 
exchanges, and hydrological processes 
over the land surface are priority areas 
for all aspects of climate research and 
for long-range weather prediction on 
time scales of one to two months. A fully 
interactive treatment of sea-ice processes 
in the polar oceans and studies of polar 
ice sheets and glaciers also are needed. 


Study of the tropical ocean and global 
atmosphere (TOGA). Prediction of the 
evolution of the coupled system com- 
prising the tropical oceans and the overly- 
ing atmosphere is important to the study 
of the mechanisms that determine the 
interseasonal and interannual variability 
of global large-scale monsoon flow. 


World ocean circulation experiment 
(WOCE). Understanding the world 
ocean circulation and its relation to 
climate is necessary. Emphasis will be 
on the large-scale average heat and fresh 
water fluxes and their annual and inter- 
annual variations, the variations of the 
space-averaged ocean circulation on a 
time scale of months to years and the 
statistics of smaller-scale motions, and 
the volume and location of water masses 
with a ventilation time scale of 10 to 100 
years. 


Study of climate forcings. Deter- 
mining the sensitivity of climate and 
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climate variations to possible causal 
factors such as changes in solar radia- 
tion, composition or particulate matter 
loading of the atmos>here, land vegeta-, 
tion, and other eartk environmental or 
external factors will be undertaken. 


Study of global change. How the 
earth’s land, sea, anc atmosphere inter- 
act through the combination of physical, 
chemical, and biological processes and 
how ecosystems function to absorb, 
buffer, or generate ctanges on the global 
scale are important aspects of global 
change. An extension of the quantitative 
modeling methods used in earlier studies © 
will be used to incorporate global or 
large-scale ecosystems using suitable par- 
ametric representations. Ecosystems will 
be characterized by expressing fluxes of 
the energy and chemicals that they absorb 
or yield, in quantitative terms, based on 
global surveys of larze ecosystems using 
fast data acquisitior techniques such as 
satellite remote sensing. 


CONCLUSION 


The WCP has addressed some im- 
portant communications problems in 
very unique ways. I: has brought in the 
U.S. scientific community through the 
National Academy of Sciences'and has 
allowed the various federal agencies to 
work together through several inter- 
agency committees. Internationally, it 
has built upon an earlier relationship 
between WMO anc ICSU, extended it 
to the climate research area, and contin- 
ues to bring together the world’s academ- 
icians and government scientists to make 
it work. 7 ` 

The WCP is grounded upon sound 
scientific principles and a succéssful set 
of global-scale experiments that were 
carried out under zhe aegis of GARP. 
The WCP is a logizal extension of this 
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work. It incorporates much more ocean- 


ography into the research because the 
time scale of the predictionsis months to 
years, and on those time scales, the 
oceans play a major role in storing, 
transporting, and distributirg the energy 
received from the sun at the Earth’s 
surface. 

The JSC, jointly sponsored and sup- 
ported by ICSU and WMO, is the 
mechanism that lays out the scientific 
program for the WCRP. Members of 
the JSC are selected on the tasis of their 
scientific credentials and not on political 
considerations. Nevertheless, there is a 
balance maintained on the J3C between 
the superpowers and other countries 
that can contribute to the scientific 
efforts of the WCRP. 

Credible data drive the WCP. Accu- 
rate and timely observations, made at 
the proper places, dissemina-ed through 
the WMO, and archived in ar. acceptable 
format are now available. Tris achieve- 
ment is due to the long history of 
exchanging meteorological data among 
countries of the world. All ccuntries can 
make observations. Thus there is a real 
way for all countries to participate in a 
program like the WCP even though a 
given country might not be a>le to bring 
sophisticated instrumentation to an €x- 
periment or provide a model_ng facility. 

The availability of personal com- 
puters, software, and a data base com- 
posed of the country’s own observational 
records provides the infrastructure for 
making excellent use of the climate data 
to help irrigation, design dams, and 
address other water resource manage- 
ment problems. The CLICO?4 will be in 
use in about 100 countries by the early 
1990s. This project, which began as a 
U.S. idea, is now being funded by the 
United Kingdom, France, Finland, and 
the United States. 
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Policymakers and scientists working 
together can accomplish a great deal, as 
scientific issues have a way of becoming 
policy issues demanding solutions. The 
greenhouse effect, stratospheric ozone 
depletion, and climate change are specific 
examples. Policymakers and scientists 
alike must recognize that there always 
will be some scientific uncertainty in- 
volved in such issues. They must not let 
this uncertainty impede the decision- 
making process. Through the WCIP, it 
is anticipated that decision makers and 
policymakers will be able to work with 
scientists for the common good. That 
will be a very difficult task, however. 

The WCP will continue for decades. 
Field experiments such as that con- 
cerning the tropical ocean and global 
atmosphere (TOGA) are long-term ef- 
forts that are scheduled to last for at 
least ten years. Analyses and interpreta- 
tion will take another ten years, so some 
investigators conceivably could spend 
their entire research life on the project. 
A completion date for the WCP has‘not 
been set. The program is, in a sense, 
open-ended; moreover, it is stil evolving 
and projects are being designed and 
formulated even today. . 

The WCP is one of the building 
blocks for the future ICSU program 
known as the International Geosphere- 
Biosphere Program: A Study of Global 
Change. From the WCP will come a 
cadre of interdisciplinary scientists who 
have global horizons, an understanding 
of problems well beyond their own 
discipline, and experience in communi- 
cating internationally, independent of 
politics. The future is bright for the 
success of the WCP and the Interna- 
tional Geosphere-Biosphere Program, 
but it will take many years before the 
harvest is gathered. 
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The Information Age in 
Concept and Practice at the 
National Library of Medicine 


By HAROLD M. SCHOOLMAN end DONALD A.B. LINDBERG 


ABSTRACT: The evolution of today’s information age is mirrored in the 
growth of the National Library of Medicine’s bibliographic services: from 
the pioneering work of the Library in the last century to develop Index 
Medicus, to developing the innovative computerized MECLARS system 
in the early 1960s, to the easily searcheble on-line data bases now available 
to health professionals. This evolution has not come about without 
controversy, however, as tension developed between the public sector, 
where the information was viewed as a social benefit, and the private 
sector, where it was viewed as a sourcz of profit. The Library has fostered 
research and development in biomedical communications in the labora- 
tories of its Lister Hill Center and through grants to assist in establishing 
the field of medical informatics. The future of biomedical ccmmunications 
will be profoundly affected by work now being carried out >y the Library: 
in fields such as biotechnology, through integrative methodologies such as 
the Unified Medical Language System now under development, and by a 
grant program to improve the infrastructure for information within 
academic health science centers. 


Harold M. Schoolman, M.D., a member o7 the National Library cf Medicine staff since 
1971, is deputy director for research and education and, at Georgetowr. University, holds the 
title of clinical professor of medicine. Previcusly, he was director af education services, 
Veterans Administration central office, and attending physician, Washington, D.C., 
Veterans Hospital. 

Donald A.B. Lindberg, M.D., director of the National Library of Medicine since 1984, 
came to the Library from the University ef Missouri School of Medicine, where he 
established one of the nation’s first medical computing centers and was director of the’ 
Information Science Group for 15 years. . 


NOTE: Adapted in part from D.A.B. Lindberg and H. M. Schoolman, “The National Library of 
Medicine and Medical Informatics,” Western Jourr.al of Medicine, 145:786-9€ (Dec. 1986). This article 
is considered, under the Copyright Act a 1976, a “work of the United Srates Government” and, 
accordingly, there is no copyright. 
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OR most organizations, zhe informa- 

tion age has created nev opportuni- 
ties and new challenges in the manage- 
ment of information to support their 
business. But for the National Library 
of Medicine (NLM), the mamagement of 
information is its business aad has been 
throughout its 150-year hiszory. While 
much has been written in tre last three 
decades about the information explo- 
sion, in 1881 John Shaw Eillings, the 
then-director of the Library wrote that 
the geometric progression of publication 
in medicine of the last few decades, if 
continued, would lead to the absurd 
conclusion that a time would soon come 
when it would require the services of 
everyone in the world not =ngaged in 
writing to catalog and index the annual 
output of medical literature. 

For us, the information age is not 
characterized by either the number of 
people employed in the information 
industry or the importance ef informa- 
tion to the country’s economy and de- 
fense but rather by the eme-gence of a 
new set of tools to employ in taz manage- 
ment of information. Nowkere is this 
better illustrated than in the evolution of 
the bibliographic services of the National 
Library of Medicine. 


THE INDEX MEDICUS 


Billings started the Index Medicus in 
1879, calling it “a monthly classified 
record of the Current Medical Literature 
of the World.” In his prospectus, Billings 
described the new Index as follows: 


In its pages the practitioner will find the titles 
of parallels for his anomalous cas2s, accounts 
of new remedies, and the latest methods in 
therapeutics. The teacher will observe what 
is being written or taught by the masters of 
his art in all countries. The author will be 
enabled to add the latest views end cases to 


his forthcoming work, or to discover where 
he has been anticipated by other writers, and 
the publishers of medical books and periodi- 
cals must necessarily profit by the publicity 
given to their productions.! 


The first issue of Index Medicus 
listed 18,000 articles. Within fifty years 
its annual coverage tripled. Today, the 
annual coverage exceeds 250,000 ar- 
ticles. By the early fifties the logistics of 
maintaining the Index Medicus had 


. become overwhelming. Currency could 


not be maintained and backlogs were 
growing rapidly. 

In 1960 a new system was put into 
operation that handled 125,900 citations 
with multiple entries for each. It used 
tape-actuated typewriters for the repeti- 
tive printing of the unit record across the 
top of a Hollerith card, the keypunching 
of filing indicia into a reserved area of 
each card, sorters and collators to 
arrange the cards into appropriate 
author and subject subsets, and the use 
of a high-speed rotary step camera. The 
camera, capable of varying its aperture 
to fit the number of lines in the entry, 
would photograph the cards on film 
strips that could be cut into column 
length. 

Billings would have found this a 
perfectly logical step, for it was he who 
suggested to Herman Hollerith the idea 
of using cards that had data represented 
by notches punched into the cards as a 
means of tabulating the 1890 census. 


THE ADVENT OF 
COMPUTERIZATION 


This early application of automation 
foreshadowed what might be done; it led 
to the specifications of the Medical 


1. JohnS. Billings, “Prospectus,” Index Medi- 
cus, 1(1):1 (Jan. 1879). 
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Literature Analysis and Retrieval System 
(MEDLARS). It was this system that 
produced the January 1964 issue of 
Index Medicus. Graphic Arts Com- 
posing Equipment (GRACE), developed 
specifically for the Library, typeset pages 
at the rate of 300 characters per second. 
GRACE accepted input directly from 
magnetic tape that had been reworded 
by the computer into a page-block 
format. ) 

This photocopier tape contained a 
matrix of 226 characters etched on glass. 
These characters were in several sizes 
and fonts, with a complement of diacriti- 
cal marks. Behind each character on the 
matrix was a high-speed flash tube; the 


circuitry of GRACE timed the flashing | 


of these lights. Between the matrix plate 
and a nine-inch-wide roll of film there 
was a mirror and reciprocating lens, 
constantly roving back and forth, pho- 
tographing one line of characters, charac- 
ter by character, across the entire width 
of the three-column page. At 1.7 seconds 
per sweep, it may be calculated that to 
compose the five volumes and 8900 
pages of the 1968 Cumulated Index 
Medicus, GRACE had to labor for 150 
hours. 

Remarkable for its day, GRACE was 
a significant step in computer-controlled 
typesetting. By demonstrating that such 
a system was operationally feasible, NLM 
created the precursor, if not the stimulus, 
for computer-based publishing. This 
accomplishment was recognized by 
GRACE’s retirement in 1969 to the 
collection of the Smithsonian Institution. 

But MEDLARS was not designed 
solely for the publication of Index Medi- 
cus. From the beginning; retrieval was 
prominent in its specifications. By the 
late sixties; 16,000 searches a year were 


being done in batch mode on three 


computers that mounted the MEDLARS 
tapes. Medical Subject Headings had 
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>een thoroughly revised and greatly 
expanded. This structured, controlled 
vocabulary permittec in the computer- 
ized search a far greater specificity than’ 
was possible through the use of the 
Index Medicus main. headings. 


SEARCHING THE 
LITERATURE ON-LINE. 


The newly formec Lister Hill Center 
for Biomedical Communications soon 
began experiments with interactive on- 
line searching using the teletypewnter 
communication network (TWX) and an 
abbreviated file of 130 clinical journals 
called Abridged Index Medicus; thus 
the name AIM-TW<. The extension to 
the full Index Mecticus file and the 
utilization of common communication 
carriers soon followed, and MEDLINE 
was launched. The immediate and re- 
markable success cf MEDLINE pro- 
vided a great stimulus to the common 
carriers to expand the coverage of their 
telecommunication networks rapidly. 
This contributed greatly to the early 
introduction of or-line searching of 
many other data bases. Today more 
than 4 million searches per year are 
made of the NLM cata bases. 

The on-line interactive search made 
the rapid identificetion of citations a 
practical reality. Brt citations were not 
the answer to a searzher’s question. For 
that, one needed the documents to which 
the citations refer-ed. To assure the 
availability of documents, NLM, under 
the aegis of the Medical Library Assis- 
tance Act of 1965, supported new Library 
construction, collection development, 
training, and speciel publications. _ 


MEDICAL LIBRARY NETWORKS 


Perhaps most important of all, the 
Medical Library Assistance Act extended 
to NLM the authority to establish a 
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national communications system, in- 
cluding, if necessary, construction of 
NLM branch libraries in the states and 
construction or reconstruction of li- 
braries at the medical schools. . For- 
tunately, this authority was used wisely 
to build up strong local and regional 
_ libraries and to build the Regional Medi- 
cal Library network that we know today. 

In this system, documents that are 
not available at a given hospital library 
can be requested from larger resource 
libraries and the Regional Medical Li- 
brary. If the material sought is not 
available there, NLM acts as the library 
of last resort. In 1985 more than 2 
million documents were delivered within 
the network. NLM had to supply only 
160,000 of these. This network routing 
system is being even more fully auto- 
mated. A national computer-based system 
for interlibrary loan requests, DOCLINE, 
is now being implemented in stages 
throughout the nation. | 

This brief description of more than a 
century of the Library’s involvement 
with medical bibliography demonstrates 
a remarkable, mutually beneficial, and 
continuing interaction between govern- 
ment, academia, and industry. Because 
the gathering and dissemination of infor- 
mation have always been among its 
prime functions, the government has 
always operated in an information en- 
vironment. The critical change with the 
advent of the information age is that 
what heretofore had always been re- 
garded as a social benefit now became in 
the eyes of many a commodity of eco- 
nomic importance. As that economic 
importance grew, so did the growth of 
the information industry. The inevitable 
result of these changes is an increasing 
tension between those who view informa- 
tion primarily as a social benefit and 
those who view it as a commodity. 


Because of the NLM’s preeminent posi- 
tion in the application of modern com- 
puter and communications technology, 
it has frequently found itself deeply 
immersed in the growing tension. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS OF HOW 
INFORMATION SHOULD 
BE TREATED 


Along with the growth of awareness 
of information as an important economic 


‘commodity, there has- grown an in- 


creasing appreciation of information as 
a source of power. This has given rise to 
a different set of tensions especially with 
regard to scientific and technical informa- 


‘tion, which is reflected in attempts, for 


various reasons, to control the flow, and 
especially the transborder flow, of infor- 
mation. Because biomedical information 
is almost universally viewed in a humani- 
tarian context, however, the Library has 
been less affected by this set of tensions 
than have other institutions. 

Those who view information as a 
commodity believe that government’s 
role has been and should be to allow the 
marketplace to operate. Only when the 
marketplace fails should government 
intervene. Moreover, if intervention be- 
comes necessary, it should be accom- 
plished either by regulation or by subsidi- 
zation. This point of view has its origin 
and precedent in the government’s tradi- 
tional relationship to agriculture and 
industry. . i 

Historically, in the field ofinformation 
the situation is quite different. Informa- 
tion is the government’s business, and it 
operated information systems long be- 
fore these issues arose. The /ndex Medi- 
cus is in its second century of continuous 
publication and it is far from the oldest 
of government data bases. The growth 
in the economic importance of informa- 
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tion led to the view of some that govern- 
ment either should not operate informa- 
tion systems or, if it does, should operate 
them in a commercial fashion with pric- 
ing based on at least a total recovery of 
both generation and access costs. Those 
who,view information as a societal good 
point out that Congress, in recognition 
of that benefit, regularly appropriates 
funds to generate information and to 
assure its availability. If the Library had 
to support its operations from income 
generated through the sale of its products 
and services, the availability of informa- 
tion would be determined by its eco- 
nomic viability. It would mean that the 
price of information would be set to 
maximize incomes and thus would be 
largely determined by those most capable 
of paying for it. It would mean that 
esoterica; whether of scholarship or rare 
diseases, would either be enormously 
expensive or, more likely, not available. 
It would create a situation that is funda- 
mentally inimical to government’s prime 
function of providing for the common 
good. Thus the view arose that the 
commodity aspect of information should 
be a function of value-added services, 
not the basic information itself. 

Such tensions, early on, resulted in 
polarization around these two views and 
probably generated more heat than light. 
Time and subsequent events have demon- 
strated that they may indeed coexist to 
the benefit of all. The Library, for 
example, has joined forces with industry 
in a series of experiments to explore the 
utility of the new computer-disk/read- 
only-memory technology for the dissem- 
ination of biomedical information; com- 
mercial vendors provide value-added 
services and sell access to the Library’s 
data bases here and overseas; and indus- 
try is more receptive to joining the 
government in the creation of informa- 


12] 


tion systems to help deal with the appro- 
priate management cf toxic substances. 


MEDICAL COMMUNICATIONS 
TECHNOLOGY IN 
EDUCATION AMD TRAINING 


The Congress twemty years ago recog- 
nized the importance of emerging com- 
puter and communications technology 
in the dissemination of health science 
information. In 1967. by joint resolution, 
it created at the NLM the Lister Hill 
National Center for Biomedical Com- 
munications, referred to earlier. 

The Lister Hill Ceater began to engage 
in experiments employing telemedicine 
to support health care delivery and 
medical education using the Advanced 
Technology Satellites ATS-1 and ATS- 
6. At the same time, the Library con- 
tracted with the Association of American 
Medical Colleges to assess the future 
role of computer ard communications 
technology in med:cal education and 
health care delivery. The report of the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges’ committee, chaired by Dr. Eugene 
Stead, was published in 1971. The com- 
mittee wrote with regard to computers 
in medicine 
that the time has come for the Lister Hill 
Center to exert strong leadership in the 
development of the computer science field as 
it relates to medical education and the prepara- 
tion of professionals for the delivery of 
health care. ... The committee believes that 
we will have to re-examine the problems in 
medical education and practice and devise 
solutions utilizing computer technology 
which will offer new approaches to education 
and give new patterns fr professional staffing 
of clinical units, for the collection of clinical 
and laboratory data, and for clinical decision 
making.? 

2. Eugene A. Stead et al., “Educational Tech- 
nology for Medicine: Eoles for the Lister Hill 
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These recommendations led to a re- 
vamping of the intramural programs of 
the Lister Hill Center and to the establish- 
ment of a series of research, training, 
and career development grants concern- 
ing the utilization of “computers in 
medicine.” 


THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MEDICAL INFORMATION 


In 1971, the environment in the vast 
majority of academic health centers was 
barely tolerant of such endeavors. There 
was no locus for such activity. Indeed, 
there was little recognition that such a 
field existed. It certainly had no name. 
Not even the people working in the field 
could agree on what it should be called, 
let alone what it encompassed. Only 
years later was the name “medical infor- 
matics” adopted. l 

For these reasons, training grants 
were established that had as their primary 
stated objective the training of estab- 
lished faculty members who cculd return 
to their institutions not so much to 
concentrate on research careers in medi- 
cal informatics—although that, of course, 
was not discouraged—-but rather to im- 
prove the environment and to help create 
a preater institutional receptivity for the 
increasing use of automated systems in 
all phases of medical education and 
health care delivery. Research and career 
development grants, on the other hand, 
were designed to support and enhance 
the careers of those few existing research 
workers in the field. 

The extent to which the training 
grants accomplished their avowed pur- 
pose is difficult to assess definitively. 
These efforts, the emergence into prom- 


Center,” Journal of Medical Education, 46(7, pt. 
2):59 (July 1971). 


inence of general information systems, 
microcomputers, and the rapid introduc- 
tion into medicine of computer-mediated 
technology such as the computerized `- 
axial tomography scan, and so forth, all 
contributed to a radical change in environ- 
ment in the decade that followed. Be- 
cause of that change in environment, the 
training grants were changed in 1982 to 
research training grants with the specific 
purpose of training future researchers in 
the field. . 

Related to this, the NLM has recently 
proposed the development of centers of 
excellence in medical informatics. Such 
centers would have three major func- 
tions: coordinating medical informatics 
studies and skills in the overall curricu- 
lum; the conduct of research in medical 
informatics; and training and education 
in the field. Such centers of excellence 
will markedly enhance the recognition 
and career development so badly needed 
in the field. 


COPING WITH THE CONTINUING 
INFORMATION EXPLOSION 


It was not only the environment for 
medical informatics that was dramat- 
ically changing in the early 1980s. The 
very boundaries of clinical medicine 
were rapidly being pushed. back to the 
molecular level, and with that develop- 
ment came an explosion of automated 
data bases. As the volume of medical 
information rapidly expanded, access to 
that information became more and more 
constrained by the system that housed 
it. The utility of information is to a very 
large extent dependent on the ease with 
which it can be retrieved. Two great 
bottlenecks to information retrieval are 
the difficulty of human-to-machine and 
machine-to-machine communication. 


ag 
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Human-machine interface 


In the late 1950s, the modern NLM 
classification system was rebuilt. It com- 
bined through acommon set of pointers 
the indexing of articles and cataloging 
of books and monographs. This con- 
trolled, highly structured knowledge- 
representation scheme, Medical Subject 
Headings, is a very powerful tool for 
retrieving citations to the medical litera- 
ture. Its structure and its so-called ex- 
plode capability make it possible through 
single entries to retrieve a wide range of 
related material. The in-depth index- 
ing—an average of 12 terms assigned 
per article—and the use of Boolean 
manipulators—“and,” “or,” and “and 
not”—make possible great precision of 
retrieval. But the system is complicated 
and was originally designed for relatively 
well-trained users. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
by. NLM and others to simplify this 
human-machine interface so that the 
system may be used by nonexperts. For 
certain types of searches these systems 
are very effective. NLM’s user-friendly 
frontend to MEDLINE, called “GRATE- 
FUL MED,” provides a transparent, 
menu-driven use of Boolean operators 
“and” and “or” with free language entries 
that are searched both as free text and as 
vocabulary controlled by Medical Sub- 
ject Headings.3 Even in its simplest 
form, utilizing only selected features of 
the power of the MEDLARS system, it 
will retrieve enough relevant citations to 
satisfy many queries. On the other hand, 
the more experienced user can operate 
through another mode of GRATEFUL 
MED to bypass the menus and have all 


_ 3. Elias Abrutyn, “Software: Grateful Med,” 
Annals of Internal Medicine, 105(2):321 (Aug. 
1986). 
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zhe power of MEDLARS command 
language searching restored.* 


Machine-machine inserface 


An obvious improvement in user- 
friendly front ends is. to have them able 
to communicate with more. than one 
data base. The Chemical Substances 
Information Networx (MICRO-CSIN) 
is such a system. It knows the protocols 
and can therefore automatically log into 
any of the hundreds of data bases avail- 
able from nine mair vendors. Because 
its basic purpose, as the name implies, is 
to search chemical systems, searching 
across data bases is reasonably effective. 
This machine-to-machine communica- 
tion is facilitated ty the presence of 
unique identifiers in chemistry such as 
the chemical name and the Chemical 
Abstracts Service registry number. These 
unique identifiers make it possible to 
find the chemical of concern regardless 
of the data base and the data-base 
structure. A small cumber of key con- 
cepts, such as toxicity, physical and 
chemical properties. and the like, then 
make it possible to retrieve the record of 
interest. 


CREATION Of A UNIFIED 
MEDICAL LANCUAGE SYSTEM 


Unfortunately, for most of biomedi- 
cine there are no unique identifiers. 
Even where data bases have a shared 
subject domain, they employ different 
knowledge representation schemes using 
different indexing philosophies and dif- 
ferent vocabularies In these instances, 
the transfer of a comcept from one data 


4. GRATEFUL MED is available for $29.95 
from the National Techrical Information Service, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Springfield, VA 
22161; its order number is PB86-158482. 
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base to another is extremely uncertain, 
being subject to all the vagaries of 
normal discourse without a human to 
interpret them. There are three possible 
solutions to this problem: adopt a stan- 
dard vocabulary, interpose an expert 
system that simulates the human inter- 
mediary, and create some canonical 
knowledge-representation scheme into 
and from which all others can be 
transposed. 

The NLM believes the first solution 
to be unacceptable to the community. A 
combination of the second and third is 
being studied with the help of the aca- 
demic community and professional soci- 
eties. This combination has been called 
a unified medical language system. It is 
viewed as a long-term—and costly— 
project from which many intermediary 
benefits may be derived. 


ORGANIZATIONAL REQUISITES 
FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF 
HEALTH CARE INFORMATION 


Solving the technical problems of 
knowledge representation, unified medi- 
cal language systems, and machine-to- 
machine communication is not all that is 
required. Institutional restructuring to 
manage effectively the complex informa- 
tion activities within health centers must 
also occur. For that reason, NLM institu- 
ted a program in 1983 to support the 
study, planning, and effectuation of 
Integrated Academic Information Man- 
agement Systems. This program was 
initiated with planning grants and con- 
tracts to four academic health centers; 
four additional awards were made a 
year later. Experimentation is now going 


5. Nina W. Matheson and John A.D. Cooper, 
“Academic Information in the Academic Health 
Sciences Center: Roles for the Library in Informa- 
tion Management,” Journal of Medical Education, 
57(10, pt. 2) (Oct. 1982). 


on and implementation of several models 
will occur in the next few vears. 

The Integrated Academic Information 
Management Systems program was 
started because the Library recognizes 
that information management is a perva- 
sive issue among the health science 
centers. Research results, clinical re- 
cords, student records, laboratory re- 
sults, library holdings, national data 
bases, and institutional material are 
only a few of the information sources 
that frequently need to be unified in a 
comprehensive manner. Thus the first 
objective of the program was to raise the 
consciousness of health professionals to 
the need for the integration of informa- 
tion sources and thus for the rationaliza- 
tion of the management of those resources. 
From this should come institutional 
policies that establish who shall be respon- 
sible for what data, who shall have 
access to what data, how the data manage- 
ment will be financed, what hardware 
and software compatibilities are essen- 
tial, and how the important issues of 
privacy and security will be managed. 
Finally, the program should stimulate 
the creation of several operational mod- 
els that may be used as laboratories to 
study these complex institutional infor- 
mation-management problems. 

We have, in this brief recapitulation 
of the history of an information organiza- 
tion in the emerging information age, 
attempted to indicate how the rapidly 
changing computer and communications 
technology has not only affectedthe 
organization’s internal operations but 
also its relationship with academia and 
industry. The NLM supports research in 
information management—medical in- 
formatics—to try to make as rapid as 
possible the applications at the bed- 
side of the results from the research 
laboratories. 
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MEDICAL INFORMATICS IN THE 
ERA OF THE NEW BIOLOGY 


Now, at a rapidly increasing rate, the 
view of biology is shifting to the molecu- 
lar structure of genes and their protein 
products. Research in the life sciences is 
becoming increasingly dependent upon 
tools to store and manipulate large 
amounts of data on the behavior and 
structure of macro-molecules. The ability 
to measure and change events occurring 
on a molecular level is particularly sig- 
nificant where the development of tech- 
niques to sequence, clone, and remodel 
genetic material is leading to the control 
of life processes with a precision never 
before known. The continued pursuit of 
this knowledge is as much an information- 
processing problem as it is a problem in 
biology. Unfortunately, the institutional 
infrastructure for the support of the 
information-processing part of these en- 
deavors is far less defined and developed 


than that for the biology. NLM already . 


plays a crucial role in its bibliographic 
control of the published literature. The 
management of the rapidly emerging 
banks of data need now to be organized 
and integrated. 

The complexity and size of biotechno- 
logical information stagger the imagina- 
tion and make it different from other 
scientific information. Biotechnological 
information is growing at an enormous 
rate, and there is certainly a lot of 
ground to cover. Within each of us tens 
of thousands of individual genes control 
special life processes. Three billion units 
of DNA make up the human genome 
and only 0.01 percent have been se- 
quenced. The nucleic acid sequences in 
the gene constitute a language that gov- 
erns the building of proteins that regulate 
the metabolic functions of the body. 
Those proteins are made up of amino 
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acids that are also arranged in a specific 
sequence. Data bases of these sequences 
have been started, but these data bases 
are swamped. The best known, Gen- 
Bank, was set up under contract with the 
National Institutes of Health and co- 
funded by a number of federal agencies. 
By mid-1986 only 54 percent of the data 
published in 1985 had made its way into 
the data bases. This is because the rate of 
publication has grown so rapidly—from 
1 sequence composec of 76 bases in 1965 
to a total of 11,552 sequences composed 
of nearly 10 million tases by 1986. What 
is at stake is not merely the convenience 
of researchers searching for scientific 
papers but rather progress in biotech- 
nology around the world—-our under- 
standing of life at the molecular level 
and hence our knowledge of health and 
disease. 

The numerous cata bases that do 
exist use different information systems 
and different computer languages and 
have different structures. The limitations 
are. not only the logistics of entering the 
enormous amount of data into auto- 
mated systems. Even more difficult is 
retrieving the information when it exists 
in multiple places. The whole biotech- 
nology information system is so over- 
loaded that advancement in the field is 
progressively impeded. The future de- 
velopment of biotechnology is at this 
moment more of a problem in informa- 
tion access and management than of 
biology. With this problem in mind, 
Representative Cleude Pepper intro- 
duced a bill to create a National Biotech- 
nology Information Center at the NLM.® 

Working with tke laboratories from 
which information. comes, experts at 
such a center would create new computer 

6. The bill was introcuced in the 99th Congress 


as H.R. 5071 and reintroduced in the 100th 
Congress as H.R. 393. 
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information systems that would have con- 
sistent terminology allowing researchers 
to obtain answers to quest-ons and to 
share research results quickly. In these in- 
formation systems, research data would 
be stored in such a way that information 


from one source could be linEed to other 


related findings and to other data bases. 
Investigators could ask for iaformation 
from one computer system and that 
computer system would automatically 
search for an answer not only in its own 
knowledge base but in other research 
data bases as well. 

With such important issues facing it, 
the Library is now engaged :n a careful 
look to the future. NLM ha3 just com- 


pleted the initial phase of a long-range 
planning activity in which it has had the 
views and advice of five panels of dis- 
tinguished outside experts. The topic of 
research in medical informatics was care- 
fully and specifically considered by one 
of these panels. 

The final recommendations are now 
under review by the Board of Regents. It 
is already clear, however, that the board 
readily accepts the importance of infor- 
mation management in biotechnology, 
that automated information systems and 
knowledge bases are critical elements 
in its vision of the future, and that 
research in medical informatics is essen- 
tial in assuring the best of these future 
developments. 
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On-Line Research-Support Systems 
By MURRAY ABORN and ALVIN I. THALER 


ABSTRACT: This article provides an overview of trends in electronic 
communication among research scientists, with particular attention to the 
Experimental Research in Electronic Submission (EXPRES) initiative at . 
the National Science Foundation (NSF). NSF is an independent agency of 
the federal government authorized to initiate and support basic scientific 
research and to strengthen the nation’s scientific research potential and 
education in the sciences. EXPRES is a conceptual and. technological 
project attempting to facilitate the exchange of compound scientific 
documents between research sites possessing different kinds of computer 
hardware and software. In its most furdamental aspect, EXPRES is about 
scientific collaboration as well as communication. This dual process is 
exemplified in the development of basic research proposals by scientists at 
universities, and the subsequent procedures by which suck proposals are 
submitted, evaluated for scientific merit by the scientists’ peers, and 
ultimately funded or declined. EXPRES holds the promise of not just 
streamlining but also enhancing the support systems by which today’s 
scientific research is carried out. 
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E are much indebted to Derek 

Price for attempts to apply the 
methods of scientific investigation to the 
study of science itself. Over a period of 
many years, he has contributed greatly 
to the measurement of scientific publica- 
tions as a gauge for the grow-h of science 
qua science and to the role played by 
science in the political economy of soci- 
eties, both past and presen’. Although 
he did not coin the term “big science,” he 
explicated its relationship to and emerg- 
ence from the realm of little science, and 
he adumbrated the sociolog-cal and po- 
litical implications of this shift for the 
information age in which science func- 
tions today.! 


THE GROWTH OF BIG SCIENCE 


A quarter-century ago, Price pointed 
out that 


the science we have now so vast-y exceeds all 
that has gone before, we have obviously 
entered a new age that has beem swept clear 
of all but the basic traditions of the old. Not 
only are the manifestations of mcdern scien- 
tific hardware so monumental that they have 
been usefully compared with the pyramids of 
Egypt and the great cathedrals of medieval 
Europe, but the national expenditure of 
manpower and money on it heve suddenly 
made science a major segment of our national 
economy.? 


Eight years earlier, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation (NSF), newly created 
along then-conventional notions of pure 
science as essentially small scale and 
individualistic in character, was already 
finding itself becoming deepl enmeshed 
in bigger science, a style of operation 
destined to command an incrzasing por- 
tion of its attention and budget. The 


1. Derek de Solla Price, Little Science, Big 
Science (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1963). 

2. Ibid., p. 2. 
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emergence of new areas of study such as 
oceanography, geophysics, and the at- 
mospheric sciences tended to demolish 
traditional disciplinary boundaries. It 
not only required adjustments in NSF’s 
original patterns of evaluation and sup- 
port but demanded expensive equipment 
and facilities plus the cooperation of 
widely dispersed investigators—all prom- 
inent features of science writ large.? 


The pull of technology 


Because big science is often character- 
ized by large facilities and expensive 
pieces of equipment—*big ticket items,” 
in the parlance of federal grant adminis- 
tration—it can increase the pull that 
technology normally exerts on the devel- 
opment of science. In a volume cele- 
brating the inauguration of NSF’s Sci- 
ence Indicators series—a series of bien- 
nial reports designed to provide policy- 
makers with a broad base of data about 
the state of U.S. science and tech- 
nology—Derek Price noted that in the 
historical development of science, “the 
primary strong flow of information runs 
from the technology to the scientists; 
only secondarily, and after understand- 
ing has been achieved, does this new 
wisdom succeed in producing change 
and innovation in the technological pro- 
cess.™ Price went on to say, 


Probably because far too high a proportion 
of the historians—and indeed, the sociolo- 
gists of science—have been theoreticians 
rather than experimentalists, there exists a 
chronic underestimation of the part played 


3. J[ames] Merton England, A Patron for 
Pure Science (Washington, DC: National Science 
Foundation, 1982), pp. 279-310. 

4. Derek de Solla Price, “Towards a Model 
for Science Indicators,” in Towards a Metric of 
Science: The Advent of Science Indicators, ed. 
Yehuda Elkana et al. (New York: John Wiley, 
1978), pp. 69-95. 
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by the craft of experimental science. It is 
precisely in the region populated by instru- 
ments, big and small machines, gimmicks, 
techniques and goos, that the interaction 
runs high, hectic, and startling, and that 
useful technological innovation is endemic.’ 


Nothing said before or afterward so 
beautifully encapsulates so much of the 
motivation behind research-support pro- 
grams attempting to utilize technological 
experimentation as a means of creating 
new scientific paradigms. One such pro- 
gram, the Experimental Research in 
Electronic Submission (EXPRES) initia- 
tive at NSF, being carried out in collabo- 
ration with participating universities, is 
described and discussed in the section 
that follows. 


BIG SCIENCE AND THE 
FEDERAL SUPPORT OF RESEARCH 


In their now-classic work on the 
coming emergence of a “network na- 
tion,” which is to say, a nation in which 
electronic modes of communication be- 
come the ordinary forms of social and 


intellectual exchange among all elements 


of the citizenry, Hiltz and Turoff gave 
special attention to the effects on science 
and technology of what they broadly 
dubbed “computerized conferencing.” 
In computerized conferencing, distance 
is eliminated as a factor in communica- 
tion. Networks capable of vastly in- 
creasing both the speed and the quantity 
of information transmission were envi- 
sioned as decreasing the isolation of 
scientists in geographically remote institu- 
tions and increasing the connections 
between scholars sharing the same spe- 
cialized interests.° 


5. Ibid., p. 71. 

6. Starr Roxanne Hiltz and Murray Turoff, 
The Network Nation: Human Communication via 
Computer (Reading, MA: Addison-Wesley, 1978). 
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Hiltz and Turoff saw computerized 
conferencing as particularly well suited 
to the needs of “irvisible colleges,” 
groups of researchers linked into unoffi- 
cial collegia of commen interest, utilizing 
rump conferences, working papers, and 
other modes of informal correspondence 
as their media of communication. Fifteen 
years earlier Derek Price identified such 
groups and describec their emergence as 
indicative of the trensition from little 
science to big science.” Now Hiltz and 
Turoff predicted that the use of computer- 
ized teleconferencing not only would 
produce greater togetherness but would 
change the social structure of these 
groups and could affect the very develop- 
ment of different scientific specialties. 

One singularly important accompani- 
ment of growth in the scale of science is 
growth in the costlinzss of research, and 
one overwhelmingly important conse- 
quence of higher cost is the reliance this 
creates on governmental sources of sup- 
port. Since World War II, federal fund- 
ing agencies have been the guarantors of 
advancement in many fields of science, 
and in the case of agencies like NSF or 
the National Institutes of Health, research 
grants have been the mainstay of pro- 
gress in fundamentel knowledge across 
the spectrum of scieatific disciplines. 


Envisaging electronic 
submission and review procedures 


In a remarkable prognostication of 
things to come, Hätz and Turoff de- 
scribed the future prospects for computer- 
ized conferencing im the grant-review 
process.’ As they pcinted out, scientific 
research was becoming so specialized 


7. Price, Little Science, Big Science, pp. 
62-91. 
8. Hiltz and Turotf, Network Nation, pp. 
214-50. ; ai 
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and so dynamic that scholars from the 
same invisible college were often the 
only ones capable of evaluating the 
merit of research in that specialty. 
Though seemingly at odds with common- 
sense notions of objectivity, peer review 
had for some time established itself as 
the most successful method of maintain- 
ing quality control in science, and this 
method was firmly entrenched in agen- 
cies vested with responsibility for the 
support of scientific research. 

In addition to providing a mechanism 
for quality control, peer review performs 
other important services that accrue to 
the benefit of scientific research and the 
expenditure of public moneys. Among 
them are (1) the motivation to prepare 
well-thought-through research plans 
that uphold the author’s prestige in the 


eyes of his or her colleagues, (2) the: 


furnishing of guidance to federal grant- 
ers with respect to research that simply 
duplicates what has already been done, 
(3) the furnishing of constructive criticism 
for improving the quality of research 
that would otherwise remain substan- 
dard, and (4) the creation of channels of 
communication that keep researchers 
aware of current developments in their 
special areas of investigation. 

Hiltz and Turoff proposed that put- 
ting peer review procedures on line—that 
is, conducting the entire process by com- 
puterized teleconference techniques— 
would greatly increase the benefits to 
applicants, agencies, and reviewers as 
well as overcome certain built-in limita- 
tions to conventional procedures. For 
instance, in place of having applications 
for research support evaluated by experts 
acting independently of each other and 
corresponding by inflexible, ordinary 
mail, proposed research plans would be 


9. Ibid., p. 238. 


scrutinized by experts interacting in real 
time and behaving in the manner of a 
panel. In the teleconferencing style of 
review, overlapping competencies can be 
brought into play, controversial points 
of view discussed and resolved, unclari- 
ties raised and clarified by direct contact 
with the applicant-researcher, and rank 
orderings of projects according to criteria 
of merit accomplished at the time when 
comparisons are freshest and clearest in 
the minds of all those concerned with 
the best apportionment of funds. !° 


The emergence of EXPRES 


A number of federal agencies have 
looked into the possibilities for imple- 
menting systems of the kind envisaged 
by Hiltz and Turoff as an alternative to 
the conventional methods of proposal 
submission and evaluation. NSF was 
among the first to move decisively in this 
direction. In June of 1986, NSF an- 
nounced that it was seeking competitive 
proposals for projects involving the con- 
duct of experimental research in elec- 
tronic submission. This research will 
certainly lead to and include experimenta- 
tion aimed at expanding existing mechan- 
isms for collaboration and communica- 
tion between scientists and scientific 
groups. The thrust of the announcement 
was heavily technological, placing the 
immediate emphasis on new technologies 
permitting the exchange of compound 
documents between dissimilar hardware 
and software environments. Compound 
documents are the rule rather than the 
exception in most areas of scientific 
communication, where text may appear 
in mixed-mode presentation, with numer- 
ical and symbolic data, images of all 
sorts, graphs, photographs, and, looking 
to the future, animation and voice. Also 


10. Ibid., p. 239. 
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residing in this program, however, in 


addition to the technological emphasis, . 


are the seeds of change in work styles, 
knowledge exchange, and social struc- 
ture that Hiltz and Turoff hinted at in 
their magnum opus. | 

The advent of EXPRES may have 
been presaged a year earlier in the 
congressional testimony of John Seely 
Brown, then director of the Intelligent 
Systems Laboratory, Xerox Palo Alto 
Research Center.!! In written testimony 
submitted to the Task Force on Science 
Policy of the House Committee on 
Science and Technology, Brown spoke 
of the new communication technologies 
in terms of enhancing our ability to tap 
the creative and analytic potential of 
scientific communities. 

“One of the crucial problems of in- 
creasing specialization in the sciences,” 
he wrote, “is the need for effective 

communication between individuals and 

subgroups and for preserving group 
knowledge over time and across pro- 
jects.” He went on to say: 


For example, even within relatively small, 
cohesive research groups, the need looms 
large for collaborative problem-solving, col- 
laborative writing, and group brainstorming. 
Appropriately designed tools to enhance 
collaboration through the sharing of files, 
the structuring and archiving of group inter- 
actions, online editing and annotation of 
documents, and so on, are sorely needed. 


“Seen as a research problem,” he 
concluded, 


technological support of. collaboration is just 
the sort of area that requires interdisciplinary 


11. John Seely Brown, “The Impact of the 
information Age on the Conduct and Communica- 
tion of Science,” Testimony before the Task Force 
on Science Policy, Committee on Science and 
Technology, House of Representatives, U.S. 
Cong., Ist sess., 12 Sept. 1985. 
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scientific work: not onlr the technical but the 
sociological aspects of collaboration require 
a deeper understanding than we currently 
have. However, I believe that research in this 
area can yield impressive results in terms of 


increased intellectual productivity? _ 


The scope of EXPRES 


The EXPRES inctiative is expected 
to have substantial influence on the 
manner in which scientists prepare their 
documents and com-nunicate with their 
colleagues and peers While the impetus 
for the initiative aros2 from NSF’s desire 
to increase the efficiency of its proposal- 
processing activities the current view is 
that present-day proposal submission, pro- 
cessing, and evaluation procedure provides 
an excellent vehicle through which one can 
tackle the larger issues of enhanced 
communication and collaboration. 

One of the aims f the activity is to 
catch the attention cf the nation’s scien- 
tific and engineering research communi- 
ties and to make them aware of the 
capabilities and potentials of this emerg- 
ing communication and collaboration 
technology. Therefore, as part of the 
EXPRES initiative, the two major pat- 
ticipating universities—the University 
of Michigan and Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity—have begun publication of a 
newsletter “to share with the broader 
scientific communi-y both the visions 
and the accomplishments of the EX- 
PRES project.”!3 

To quote from the first issue of the 
newly published EX PRES Newsletter. 


While computing technology has influenced 
many aspects of scientific research, there are 
still many new avenues to explore. Communi- 
cation, collaboration, and information acqui- 
sition and disseminaticn still rely on technolo- 


12. Ibid., pp. 7-8. 
13. EXPRES Newslctter, 1(1):7 (June 1987). 
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gies such as paper and printing, video and 
audio tape, the mail, the telephone, and face- 
to-face interaction. Many scientists have 
discovered text-only electronic mail, and 
special software has been developed to make 
possible either synchronous or asynchronous 
text-only computer conferencing. While elec- 
tronic mail has had a significant impact on 
the communication patterns of certain groups 
of scientists, traditional technologies still 
dominate. 


The newsletter then goes on to explain 
the purpose of EXPRES in terms of the 
following questions: “To what extent 
can present and near-future technology 
have a major impact on the communica- 
tion, collaboration, and information ac- 
quisition and dissemination habits of 
scientists and engineers? What problems 
must be overcome to make this tech- 
nology a viable alternative?”!* 


The streamlining 
potential of EXPRES 


Apart from its larger but necessarily 
more distant social, structural, and in- 
tellectual goals, EXPRES is seen as a 
cost-effective means of streamlining and 
otherwise improving current procedures 
by which research plans are conceived, 
fashioned, transmitted to funding agen- 
cies, evaluated, and supported or re- 
turned for reconsideration or abandon- 
ment. Preparing a grant application or 
responding to a proposal solicitation is a 
highly detailed and complex business. 
Simply maintaining mastery over the 
great volume of relevant programmatic 
materials issued regularly by funding 
agencies can be confusing and intim- 
idating. In addition, it is usually im- 
‘portant to keep abreast of ancillary 
reports and related forms of support 
documentation frequently commissioned 


14, Ibid., p. L 


from scientific advisory bodies. 
Because of this, professional associa- 
tions of many kinds publish guides, 
manuals, and other reference works to 
aid the scientist seeking support for his 
or her research. For example, one such 
guide contains a primer for scholars 
approaching the federal research-sup- 
port system for the first time. It begins 
by warning that those familiar with the 
system speak in idiosyncratic tongues 
filled with abbreviations, acronyms, and 
references to incredibly large sums of 
money.!5 Getting down to more serious 
business, however, the primer instructs 
the reader about the importance of 
understanding the “mission” or funda- 
mental purpose of the agency to which a 
research project is to be submitted, the 
importance of regular contact and com- 
munication with agency staff’, some basic 
pointers about the kinds of methodologi- 
cal detail usually required, the general 
outlines of proposal processing in the 
mechanical sense, certain standards de- 
manded by peer review, and a breakdown 
of the various categories of support 
offered by most funding agencies. 
Although unquestionably instructive, 
publications of this type can do no more 
than scratch the surface of the compli- 
cated, diverse, and dynamic procedures 
by which today’s complex of funding 
sources sustain the scientific research 
enterprise. The advanced communication 
and management tools inherent in 
EXPRES, on the other hand, hold the 
promise of simplifying and facilitating 
the entire research-support system, mak- 
ing it more responsive to researcher 


15. Robert P. Lowman and E. Ralph Dusek, 
“Federal Research Support: A Primer for Pro- 
posal Writers,” in Guide to Research Support, ed. 
E. Ralph Dusek et al. (Washington, DC: American 
Psychological Association, Scientific Affairs Of- 
fice, 1984), pp. 41-53. 
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needs and agency accountability require- 
ments and more cost-effective all told. 


THE TECHNOLOGY BASE 


Reaching the goals of EXPRES will 
require widespread availability of some- 
what more functional personal com- 
puters, commonly called “worksta- 
tions,” along with easy-to-learn, 
user-friendly software that offers prac- 
tical assistance to the difficult tasks 
involved in the conduct of sound scien- 
tific research. Major developments in 
the marketplace are making it increas- 
ingly likely that such high-performance 
workstations as are called for by EXPRES 
will be within the financial means of 
scientists at many academic institutions, 
while software systems to use them 
appear to be on the horizon, though 
currently at an early stage of development. 

It is expected that many more of these 
inexpensive high-performance worksta- 
tions will become available within the 
next year or so and that this next 
generation of personal computers will 
furnish the most advanced document 
and graphics design tools, provide intel- 
ligent tutorial systems for their use, 
and combine these capabilities with im- 
mense computational power and enor- 
mous memories. Large display screens 
will permit the scientists simultaneously 
to view multiple windows containing 
pages of text, maps, flowcharts, or sym- 
bolic equations; and, because the screen 
will be made up of an array of 1 million 
dots, called “pixels” (picture elements), 
animated depictions of laboratory experi- 
ments or architectural designs will be 
possible.!6 Perhaps more significant, 
users of such workstations will be able 


16. John P. Crecine, “The Next Generation of 
Personal Computers,” Science (28 Feb. 1986), pp. 
935-42. 
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to have their computers perform several 
tasks simultaneously. 


EXPRES at 
participating universities 


Carnegie-Mellon University is one of 
two institutions currently collaborating 
in the development cf EXPRES and, in 
doing so, putting its existing campus 
computing system al the service of the 
project’s technological base. The existing 
system is called “Andrew” and is designed 
to support multimedia document prepara- 
tion, electronic mail and conferencing, 
and instructional sof:ware development. 
Andrew includes a distributed file system 
that is accessible from any workstation; 
users can access all files from any worksta- 
tion on campus that is connected to the 
network. The Carnegie-Mellon system 
will be able to display combined text, 
diagrams, and mathematical equations 
as well as customized, user-defined ob- 
jects. Extensions ard enhancements of 
Andrew are plannec that will permit the 
inclusion of spreadsheets, annotations, 
footnotes, cross-references, indexes, and 
bibliographies. 

The University of Michigan’s role in 
EXPRES builds cpon a multimedia 
messaging system called “Diamond,” 
which allows a user to compose an 
electronic message made up of structured 
text, images, graphics, spreadsheets, and 
voice. As part of the EXPRES project, 
plans have been laid to incorporate a 
technical compositicn system called TeX, 
which can format pages that have com- 
plex layout requirements such as foot- 
notes, references, tables, and indexes. 
TeX will also allcw the inclusion of 
mathematical sym>ols and formatted 
equations. 

In addition to Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity and the University of Michigan, 
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some 17 other universities from around - 


the nation have agreed to become in- 
volved in EXPRES by helping to test 
the system as it develops.!7 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


Increasingly, scientific explorations 
are being carried out by teams of re- 
searchers rather than single investiga- 
tors, and more and more of those teams 
are composed of scientists from geograph- 
ically dispersed sites. The ability to 
confer over long distances via any con- 
ceivable type of media, in real time as 
well as asynchronously, has thus created 
considerable excitement among many in 
the scientific community. This enthusi- 
asm, however, must be tempered by 
caution over the possibility of doing 
harm by prematurely degrading the cur- 
rently working system or by overlooking 
the problems that a new system might 
pose to the security, means of authentica- 
tion, guarantees of privacy, or the in- 
tegrity and balance of the review and 
evaluation process we have now.!® 

Given these concerns, it may be appro- 
priate to conclude by taking a look at 
two diverse instances of group behavior 
where computer-based communications 
were involved. The first is a real-world 
case history in which a computer model 
of deep ocean mining was used to help 
resolve some of the complex issues en- 
tailed in negotiating an internationally 
acceptable law of the sea.!9 Here parties 


17. EXPRES Newsletter, 1(1):4-6 (June 1987). 
18. Ibid., p. 4. 
19. Donald B. Straus et al., “Computer-As- 


representing diverse—and normally divi- 
sive—national interests were willing to 
join together in examining complicated 
technical, legal, and cultural issues on 
the basis of iterative consultations with 
a computer model, a model capable of 
projecting the consequences of alterna- 
tive legal and political formulations. An 
evaluation of the experience showed 
hopeful signs that this novel form of 
negotiation, utilizing advanced commun- 
ications technology, can be of genuine 
assistance in resolving very difficult so- 
cial conflicts. 

The second instance is a more highly 
structured one, involving the conduct of 
controlled experiments in electronic mes- 
saging to determine the impact of differ- 
ent communication systems on group 
decision making. Here the outcomes 
are not so sanguine. They suggest that 
different system designs produce very 
different behavioral effects, that tech- 
nologies can worsen as well as improve 
decision making, that systems must be 
tailored to particular communication 
needs and intents, and that continued 
research on effects is crucial to the 
process. 


sisted Negotiations: A Case History from the Law 
of the Sea Negotiations and Speculation Regarding 
Future Uses,”in Computer Culture: The Scientific, 
Intellectual, and Social Impact of the Computer, 
ed. Heinz R. Pagels, Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences Series, vol. 426 (New York: 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1984), pp. 234-65. 

20. Sharon Murrel, “Computer Communica- 
tion Systems Design Affects Group Performance,” 
in The New World of the Information Society, ed. 
John M. Bennett and Trevor Pearcey (New York: 
Elsevier Science, 1985), pp. 279-85. 
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O publication on the information 


age would be complete without 


some discussion of artificial intelligence 
(AJ). Al is the intellectual progeny of the 
information age and seems a good candi- 
date to become its successor. Indeed, the 
succeeding era could one day be named 
the age of the artificial, with deference to 
H. A. Simon’s Sciences of the Artificial, 
a seminal work thematically dedicated 
to the proposition that the methods and 
findings of the natural sciences may be 
extended to artificial objects.! 


HISTORICAL HIGHLIGHTS 


First speaker: “Speak up!” 

Second speaker: “Men are all alike.” 

First speaker: “In what ways?” 

Second speaker: “They’re always 
bugging us about something or 
other.” 

First speaker: “Can you think of a 
specific example?” 

Second speaker: “Well, my boyfriend 
made me come here.” 


First speaker: “Your boyfriend made 


you come here?” 

Second speaker: “He says I’m de- 
pressed much of the time.” 

First speaker: “I am sorry to hear that 
you are depressed.” 

Second speaker: “I need some help, 
that much seems certain.” 

First speaker: “What would it mean 
to you if you got some help?” 

Second speaker: “Perhaps I could 
learn to get along with my mother.” 

First speaker: “Who else in your 
family takes care of you?” 

Second speaker: “My father.” 

First speaker: “Your father?” 

Second speaker: “You are like my 
father in some ways.” 


1. Herbert A. Simon, The Sciznce of the 
Artificial (Cambridge: MIT Press, 1959). 


First speaker: “What else comes to 
mind when you think of your 
father?” 

Second speaker: “Bullies.” 

First speaker: “Does that have any- 
thing to do with the fact that your 
boyfriend made you come here?” 


Conversation 


The preceding specimen discourse is, 
as the reader will surely have guessed, 
taken from a dialogue between a patient 
and her psychotherapist. It is reminiscent 
of a therapeutic technique common in 
the 1960s. There is nothing remarkable 
about the exchange except that one of 
the parties to it is a computer program.? 
The program, called “ELIZA,” was 
written to mimic the psychotherapeutic 
process. It did so surprisingly success- 
fully, largely owing to its choice of 
method—the noninterventionist, Roger- 
ian approach in which the therapist 
behaves much in the manner of a sound- 
ing board. . 

ELIZA is precious in the annals of Al 
because it is an excellent example of 
early attempts to turn the computer into 
a natural language processor and apply 


‘this capability toward practical ends. 


But it has also received attention for the 
recoil that its creator exhibited when he 
discovered the naive subservience with 
which the device was being espoused, 
even by elements of the scientific com- 
munity. Ten years after he wrote ELIZA, 
Joseph Weizenbaum was to write, “What- 
ever intelligence a computer can muster, 
however it may be acquired, it must 
always and necessarily be alien to any 


2. Joseph Weizenbaum, “ELIZA—A Com- 
puter Program for the Study of Natural Language 
Communication between Man and Machine,” 
Communications of the Association for Com- 
puting Machinery, 9:36-45 (1966). 
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and all authentic human concerns. The 
very asking of the question, ‘What does 
a psychiatrist know that we cannot tell a 
computer?’ is a monstrous obscenity... 
a sign of the madness of our times.” 


Comprehension . 


Weizenbaum’s reaction was not based 
solely on moral rage. Early natural 
language processing programs were writ- 
ten under the assumption that, useful 
question-answering procedures could be 
created employing nothing more than 
the syntactic information in the sentence 
together with the denotative meaning of 
a restricted set of words. But not every- 
one,was deluded in this regard. It was 
clear to some researchers early on that 
sans cognition—in the absence of exten- 


sive world-knowledge—natural language - 


processors could never be made into 
anything like fluent conversationalists, 
to say nothing of performing tasks requir- 
ing translation or interpretation. | 
Thus scientific research in AI increas- 
ingly turned to natural language pro- 
cessing systems that took semantic con- 
siderations into account, and that trend 
produced: programs such as LUNAR, 
which has been used to answer questions 
about rocks brought back from the 
moon; SHRDLU, which is able to simu- 
late, albeit in a very primitive fashion, a 
robot manipulating objects on a table- 


top; MARGIE, which, if fed certain 


English sentences, can make inferences 
about the sorts of actions likely to 
eventuate; and SAM and PAM; which 
can accept as input text containing 


. 3. Joseph Weizenbaum, Computer Power 
and Human Reason: From Judgment to Calcula- 
tion (San Francisco: Freeman, 1976). The quota- 
tion cited here is taken from Grant Fjermedal, The 
Tomorrow Makers (New York: Macmillan, 1986), 
pp. 106-7. 
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complete—albeit exceedingly simple— . 
narratives and either paraphrase them 
or draw meaningful inferences from 
them. 


Consultation - 


So-called expert 3ystems are an Al 
success story. They arz essentially consul- 
tative in character, serving as decision- 
making aides in which the computer is 
endowed with the same sort of expertise 
that a practitioner cr researcher might 
obtain from a person who is highly 
skilled in some domain of knowledge. 
One of the first suck systems, MYCIN, 
is a good example. IAYCIN is designed 
to provide an attending physician with 
advice on diagnosis and therapy for 
infectious diseases that might arise sud- 
denly during hospitalization and require 
immediate action. Evaluations of MYCIN 
have given results that tend to satisfy a 
criterion many researchers would accept 
as authoritative—the so-called Turing 
test—in that MYCIN compares favor- 
ably with the performance of human 
experts. This comparison has encouraged 
the development o? extensions of the 
system, such as NEOMYCIN, which are 
aimed at providing tools for medical 
education and training.4 


Common sense 


Although exper: systems are now 
considered to be essential components 
of advanced decision-making systems in 
many areas of science, medicine, and 
engineering, their development is ham- 
pered by serious limitations even apart 
from those having to do with the tech- 


4, Avron Barr and Edward A. Feigenbaum, 
The Handbook of Artificial Intelligence (Stanford, 
CA: HeurisTech Press, 1982), 2:184-92, 267-78. 
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nology of downloading skill-level human 
expertise. 

Expert systems z are nfeart to operate 
in the real world rather than in highly 
controlled and restricted laboratory en- 
vironments. They must therefore be 
capable of dealing with real-world social 
and psychological problems, be able to 
accumulate and integrate rapidly intro- 
duced new information, and 30th possess 
and know wher to apply common sense. 
John McCarthy of Stanforé University, 
one of the founders of AI, gives the last 
of these requirements top pricrity. Speak- 
ing at a 1984 conference and using 
MYCIN as a case in point McCarthy 
repéated what he had ‘been saying since 
1958, namely, that acquiring a better 
understanding of commorsense facts 
and methods is the key prem facing 
artificial intelligence.5 


Simulation 


The limitations of. expert systems 
notwithstanding, these systems are con- 
sidered to be among the buikling blocks 
now available for very large-scale applica- 
tions of AI. An excellent illustration is a 
recent article in Science that assigns Ala 
central role in the management of nat- 
ural resources. Although appropriate 
warnings are sounded concerning their 
limitations and the consequent dangers 


5. John McCarthy, “Some Expert Systems 
Need Common Sense,” in Computer Culture: The 
Scientific, Intellectual, and Social Impact of the 
Computer, ed. Heinz R. Pagels, Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences Ssries, vol. 426 
(New York: New York Academy of Sciences, 
1984), pp. 129-37. For a synopsis of authoritative 
viewpoints on the subject of implan_ing common- 
sense knowledge, see the Panel Discussion in ibid., 
pp. 138-60, 

6. Robert N. Coulson, L. Joseoh Folse, and 
Douglas K. Loh, “Artificial Intelligence and 
Natural Resource Management,” Science, 
237:262-67 (July 1987). 


of receiving bad advice, existing agricul- 
tural, entomological, geographic, and 
zoological expert systems are envisioned 
as functioning in an integrated fashion 
alongside other AI tools and techniques 
to simulate the behavior of entire ecosys- 
tems. Natural language processing and 
some of the other methodologies of AI 
discussed earlier in the present article 
are described as integral components of 
the proposed resource management 
scheme. The scheme also incorporates 
techniques and products of AI such as 
robotics and image processing, very 
briefly touched upon later in the present 
article. 


Problem solving 


Heuristics, or the use of indeterminis- 
tic search strategies, seeks to provide 
shortcuts that avoid the necessity for 
heavy computation in automated problem 
solving. This line of research is promi- 
nently associated with Allen Newell and 
Herbert Simon cf Carnegie-Mellon Uni- 
versity. It began at the virtual outset of 
the field and stands today at its forefront. 


Jt is a methodology that has already 


expressed itself in important practical 
developments—expert systems, for ex- 
ample—and that is sure to affect science 
even more profoundly in the future. 
Newell and Simon’s General Problem 
Solver appeared in 1957 as a first attempt 
to mechanize problem solving in a gen- 
eral, rather than a domain-specific, 
mode. It became the subject of ten years 
of work aimed at improving the pro- 
gram’s versatility in playing games, prov- 
ing theorems, and solving puzzles.’ Its 
major impact, however, was goal direc- 
tional, not technical. Some of the conclu- 
sions reached by Newell and Simon 


7. Barr and Feigenbaum, Handbook of Arti- 
ficial Intelligence, 1:113-18. 
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were influential in turning many re- 
searchers away from the production of 
empty-headed applied systems or simply 
trying to make computers smart. It also 
helped to establish an ideology that 
places the emphasis on Al’s being a 
laboratory for studying the fundamental 
nature of human intelligence. 


Rediscovery 


No matter how one views where the 
emphasis really lies, AI already possesses 
powers that rival what have always been 
considered to be among the higher- 
order human cognitive abilities. Almost 
as significant, the speed with which it 
has acquired these powers is no less than 
breathtaking. The span of time we are 
dealing with in surveying the develop- 
ment of Al—albeit ever so cursorily—is 
only about thirty years. From the Gen- 
eral Problem Solver in 1957 to a program 
aptly named BACON in 1979-80, the 
field has stepped—or, more appro- 
priately, leaped—into science’s most re- 
vered domain. Here is how the creator 
of BACON, Herbert Simon, describes 
the achievement: 


The process of scientific discovery is some- 
times driven by data, sometimes by theory, 
and perhaps most often by a combination of 
both. BACON explores the data-driven as- 
pects of discovery. Given data on the dis- 
tances of the planets and the periods of their 
orbits, BACON quickly rediscovers Kepler’s 
third law. Given data on an electric circuit 
with different lengths of resistance wire, it 
rediscovers Ohm’s law. In a similar manner, 
it rediscovers the inverse square law of 
gravitational attraction, Snell’s law of diffrac- 
tion, Black’s law of temperature, and many 
of the chemical laws discovered by Dalton, 
Gay-Lussac, Avogadro, and Cannizzarro in 
the first half of the nineteenth century.® 
7 


8. Herbert A. Simon, “Studying Human In- 
telligence by Creating Artificial Intelligence,” 
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Two additional quotations are inter- 
jected at this juncture because they so 
nicely bridge the preceding historical 
highlights to the next section of this 
article, which, for better or worse, is 
headed “Thinking Machines.” The first 
quotation is taken again from Herbert 
Simon. In it, Professor Simon reveals 
the scientific significance of BACON: 
“From a psychological standpoint, there 
cannot be any differences between pro- 
cesses of original discovery and processes 
of independent rediscovery. ”? 

The second quotation is more recent. 
It, too, contains a reference to the 
scientific significance of BACON” ability 
to rediscover physical laws, to wit: “We 
can conclude that we don’t have to 
postulate any kind of mysterious pro- 
cesses, any kind of fundamentally un- 
known—much less unknowable—pro- 
cesses to account for what in humans we 
like to call creativity. Hence, we can't 
establish the creative process as an Iron 


American Scientist, 69:300-309 (May-June 1981). 
BACON is no longer alone in this area of effort. 
For instance, Research News, 37(5-6):5 (May- 
June 1986), reports that Manfred Kochen at the 
University of Michigan is developing PLAUSIBLE 
MATHEMACHINE, a program that will be able 
to learn geometric principles on its own. It will 
attempt to rediscover the Pythagorean theorem, 
for example. 
9. Simon, “Studying. Human Intelligence,” 

p. 307. There are some Al programs in the nature 
of expert systems that may be said to perform 
original discovery rather than rediscovery, One 
called TETRAD supplies assistance in the area of 
statistical modeling. TETRAD automatically fil- 
ters through large quantities of nonexperimental 
data in search of causal explanations, helping the 
researcher to select among the great number of 
alternative causal models that nonexperimental 
research can generate. A detailed description of 
TETRAD is contained in Clark Glymour et al., 
Discovering Causal Structure (Pittsburgh, PA: 
Carnegie-Mellon University, Laboratory for Com- 
putational Linguistics, 1986). 
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Curtain that limits what computers can 
do,”!0 


THINKING MACHINES 


Even if we were to accept as fact that 
there is no apparent limit to what com- 
puters can do, is this the same as saying 
that computers will one day possess 
minds indistinguishable from our own? 
At a 1984 conference sponsored by the 
New York Academy of Sciences, Marvin 
Minsky of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology put it this way: “If you 
made a machine that looks as if it thinks, 
would it really think?”!! On that same 
occasion, John McCarthy provided one 
kind of answer: “A program that simu- 
lates thirst is not going to be thirsty. For 
example, there is no way to relieve it 
with real water.”!2 

The idea of electronic computers as 
thinking machines goes back to a book 
published in 1949 with the title Giant 
Brains or Machines That Think.” Ex- 
actly thirty years later another book 
popular among scientists appeared with 
the title Machines Who Think.'4 One of 
the key questions debated at the 1984 
conference mentioned earlier concerned 
the change in metaphor from “that” to 
“who.” 


Hopes and fears 


A case history from the field of 
physics furnishes a good example of the 


10. Herbert A. Simon, “The Steam Engine 
and the Computer: What Makes Technology 
Revolutionary,” EDUCOM Bulletir:, 22(1):2-5 
(Spring 1987). 

11. Pagels, ed., Computer Culture, p. 139. 

12. Ibid., p. 151. 

13. Edmund C. Berkeley, Giant Brains or 
Machines That Think (New York: John Wiley, 
1949). 

14. Pamela McCorduck, Machines Who Think 
(San Francisco: Freeman, 1979). 


ambivalence surrounding the future of 
thinking machines in science. The author 
of the history is Lew Kowarski, a physi- 
cist at Western Europe’s largest nuclear 
research facility, Conseil Européen pour 
Recherches Nucléaires, in Geneva. Kowar- ° 
ski presented that history at an interna- 
tional conference on information process- 
ing held in Vienna in 1974. 

Kowarski related how the use’ of 
computers in physics research facilities 
was at first regarded purely in terms of 
assisting human decision making, how 
the computer soon became the spearhead 
of a drive toward full automation, why 
plans to make the computer self-suffi- 
cient failed, and how this subsequently 
resulted in an accommodation between 
man and machine that he called “symbio- 
tic.” He thought the relationship: had 
real possibilities but concluded with the 
uneasy feeling that it could be one of 
temporary convenience on the com- 
puter’s part and that renewed attempts 
to achieve a complete automation, “to 
compress the human sector,” as he put 
it, were, back in 1974, already in sight.15 


The physicist’s tale. In very abbre- 
viated and simplified fashion, the tale 
goes like this. Research in high-energy 
physics involves observation of how the 
paths of elementary particles form tracks 
of drops, bubbles, or sparks when they 
pass through a specially prepared me- 
dium. Photographs of the tracks provide 
data crucial to physical theory; however, 
the work entailed in scanning thousands 
upon thousands of visual records, mea- 
suring each detail, and converting these 
measurements into meaningful physical 
information was, in the mid-1950s, fast 


15. Lew Kowarski, “Man-Computer Sym- 
biosis: Fears and Hopes;” in Human Choice and 
Computers, ed. Enid Mumford and Harold Sack- 
man (Amsterdam: North-Holland; New York: 
Elsevier, 1975), pp. 305-12. 
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making experimentation prohibitive. 

The answer lay in computers—initially 
not for all the tasks involved, but only 
for what computers were then under- 
stood to do well, namely, to perform the 
number-crunching operations required 
for processing the measurements. Scan- 
ning continued to be entirely human, 
and a-human operator controlled the 
robot optical sensor that took measure- 
ments of the tracks. As confidence in the 
computer’s potential grew and ‘as im- 
proved hardware and software came on 
the scene, however, plans were laid for 
total automation of the entire experimen- 
tation process. The human scientist 
would intervene only if the machine 
yelled for help. 

The scheme did not work, and the 
fact that it did not may be reassuring of 
human superiority. But, Kowarski added, 
“the story is not ended: this kind of 
situation never stands still.” He went on 
to say that improvements in computer- 
controlled image processing were already 
in view and could presage an era in 
which novel experimentation would be 
avoided because, being unmechanized, 
it would be regarded as too laborious. If 
this comes about, 


we will have adapted our demands to what 
can be supplied by a machine and not the 
other way around. A tool and a servant, even 
when blindly obeying its master’s orders, has 
a subtle way of improving its own nature and 
putting limitations on the choice of orders to 
be issued. 


Ambivalence revisited 


Kowarski’s uncertainties about the 
future persist with unabated intensity 
today. In a recent review of ‘books 
currently on the market, Peter Denning, 
director of the Research Institute for 
Advanced Computer Science at the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
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tration’s Ames Research Center, points 
up the continuing ambivalence sur- 
rounding computers as thinking ma- 
chines—even in the minds of scientists 
who can lay valid claim to being authori- 
ties in the field.16 According to Denning, 
of the three books he reviewed, one 
leaves the reader with the impression 
that the search for “machines that think” 
is futile; another is sxeptical but not so 
sure that new computer architectures 
might not give the machine mindlike 
properties after all; and the third is 
confident that minclike behavior can 
indeed be elicited from machines if their 
architecture can be made to resemble 
the human nervous system. To demon- 
strate confidence in this conception, the 
third book provides the details of a 
Cellular Model Arithmetic Computer, 
on which the author holds a patent. 

Another pertinent review of some 
recency also reflects the continuing am- 
bivalence surrounding the question of 
whether computers zan actually think. 
This one was written by Raymond Kurz- 
weil, who inventec the world’s first 
optical scanning system—the Kurzweil 
Reading Machine fcr the Blind—which 
converts printed t2xt into synthetic 
speech. In his review, Kurzweil tends to 
debunk much of the enthusiasm propa- 
gated by AI researchers and asserts that 
the goal of the AI encerprise “should not 
be to copy human intelligence in the 
next generation of computers, but rather 
to concentrate on the unique strengths 
of machine intelligence, which for the 
foreseeable future will be quite different 
from the strengths of human intelli- 
gence.” Nonetheles3, Kurzweil’s article 
concludes by noting that “some ob- 
servers have actually suggested that arti- 
ficial intelligence i; inherently on the 

16. Peter J. Denning, “The Science of Com- 
puting: Will Machines Ever Think?” American 
Scientist, 74:342-46 (Jul-Aug. 1986). 
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moving edge of technical feasibility, that — 


it should be defined as those computer 
science problems we have not vet solved.”!” 


LIVING-BRAIN MACHINES 


A number of other recent writings 
suggest that Lew Kowarsk1’s concept of 
a future characterized by man-machine 
symbiosis has evolved into the idea of a 
brave new world populated by immortal 
man-machine chimeras. One such work 
is a book composed largely cf conversa- 
tions with renowned computer scientists 
and their young protégés wko go by the 
sobriquet “hackers.”!8 The conversations 
took place in prominent AI laboratories 
in various parts of the Weszern world. 
Here we discover a sincere belief in, 
apparently accompanied by the begin- 
nings of a serious attempt to produce, 
computer-controlled robots capable of 
performing brain surgery—anot for the 
purpose of removing diseased brain 
tissue, but for the purpose of analyzing 
and simulating the neuronal and chem- 
ical makeup of that particular brain and 
downloading it-——that is, trarsferring it, 
in information-age argot—=o a man- 
made body. 

The Tomorrow Makers was written 
by a journalist—albeit a science writer 
of respectability—and will n> doubt be 
thought to suffer from its journalistic 
tenor. Not so Margulis ard Sagan’s 
Microcosmos, a work bear-ng all the 
tokens of scientific credibilty.!9 Mar- 
gulis and Sagan provide a baokload of 
scientifically based evidence -0 back up 


17. Raymond Kurzweil, “Whar Is Artificial 
Intelligence Anyway?” American Scientist, 
73:258-64 (May-June 1985). 

18. Fjermedal, Tomorrow Makers. 

19, Lynn Margulis and Dorion Sagan, “Strange 
Fruit on the Tree of Life,” Science, 26:3, 38-45 
(May-June 1986), adapted from Margulis and 


the proposition that machines undergo 
evolutionary adaptation no less than 
organic forms do and that the cell, the 
brain, and the steam engine are 


the technological innovations of chains of 
deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA), which have 
spent the past three billion years evolving 
vessels to carry themselves into new environ- 
ments. Man and machine may both grow 
obsolete in the long run, as have 99.99 
percent of all the species that have appeared. 
But it is equally possible that the two will 
merge, in some unimaginable form, to escape 
a dying planet. 

It may sound outrageous to suggest that life 
and nonlife could ever blend or breed, but 
viewed in the context of the history of life— 
from its prebiotic origins to its present day 
ability to manufacture itself m the labora- 
tory—such a feat begins to look not only 
plausible but inevitable.” 


A sober note 


To return to the near-term future 
rather than end on a possibly depressing 
long-term note, the philosophy espoused 
by most of today’s AI practitioners 
projects AT’s value to science and human- 
ity as coming from the growing collabora- 


tion between AI and research in cognitive ` 


science, wherein the goal is not the 


_Teification of human intelligence in com- 


putational forms but the use of com- 
puters as investigative devices for study- 
ing brain-behavior relationships. This 
use of computers has no substitute. 
Studying organs with billions of ex- 
tremely small, sensitive, working parts 
packed together is totally new to science, 
and both ethical and technological limita- 


Sagan, Microcosmos: Four Billion Years of Evolu- 


tion from Our Microbial Ancestors (New York: 
Summit Books, 1987}. 

20. Margulis and Sagan, “Strange Fruit,” p. 
40. 
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tions preclude investigations of the brain’. 


cells of higher animals while they are 
actually working and learning. 
Cognitive science encompasses such 
areas as sensory information processing, 
visual perception, and speech recognition 
pursued by researchers identified with 
the neurosciences, cognitive psychology, 
computational linguistics, and the philos- 
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ophy of science. These workers see AI as 
providing tools for research that can 
reduce ignorance about humankind and 
help pave the way fcr improvement in 
the human condition Science itself may 
well pay the price o? all this advance- 
ment, however, as tiese tools become 
increasingly autonomous and possibly 
mysterious elements in its processes. 
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They doubt the technical possibility of a 

BULKELEY, RIP and GRAHAM SPINARDI. defense of civilians against nuclear attack; 

Space Weapons: Deterrence or Delusion? perhaps more important, they deduce from 

Pp. xv, 378. Totowa, NJ: Barnes and three decades of the history of such efforts 

Noble, 1986. $33.95. Paperbound, $11.95. that we should also distrust the commitment 

of either side, especially the United States, to 
any policy of mutual assured destruction. 

The book is very valuable for all the detail 

it pulls together, dealing both with the 

overall bottom line of whether systems can 

work and with the narrow details of small 

parts of the systems. The account is also 


Bulkeley and Spinardi set out to offer a 
balanced survey of the possibilities and prob- 
lems of any space-based defense of cities 
against nuclear attack, as proposed in Presi- 
dent Reagan’s Strategic Defense Initiative, 
and of all the related temptations of space 
warfare one might suspect may be connected 
with this. 

They do largely succeed in producing a 
readable account, even though they pull 
together a very large amount of material and 
are meticulous about citing all their sources. 
At times one feels that they offer slightly too 
many quotations and citations as support for 
their conclusions. The prose is basically very 
readable, but the sheer volume cf technical 
possibilities and alternatives that are dis- 


antimissile defense that might be achieved, 
along with some of the military strategies to 
which these could be connected. Bulkeley 
and Spinardi may be slightly less at home in 
their conclusions about the complicated mo- 
tives of the various American and other 
statesmen who have dealt with these issues, 
but the factual record put forward here is 
valuable to anyone trying to shape his or her 


cussed still occasionally overwhelm the own judgment. 

reader. GEORGE H. QUESTER 
The book’s presentation is at times so University of Maryland 

fair-minded and matter-of-fact that the College Park 


reader might fail to see an overarching 
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helpful on the gradations and kinds of 
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CABLE, LARRY E. Conflict of Myths: The 
Development of American Counterin- 
surgency Doctrine and the Vietnam War. 
Pp. xiii, 307. New York: New York 
University Press, 1986. Distributed by 
Columbia University Press, New York. 
$30.00. 


One of the latest books to examine Ameri- 
can participation in Vietnam is Larry E. 
Cable’s Conflict of Myths. This book has 
much to recommend it, but it also has some 
shortcomings. 

The book can be divided into three sec- 
tions. The first section discusses a number of 
wars in which guerrillas fought; there is a 
chapter on. each war discussed. The second 
section has a chapter each on the doctrine 
concerning guerrilla wars of the United 
States Army, the Marines, and, in a combined 
chapter, the Navy and Air Force. The last 
section has chapters that deal with the com- 
munications between top levels of the armed 
forces, the State Department, and Washing- 
ton, D.C., on what approach to take in 
Vietnam. This section deals only with the 
years between 1960 and the summer of 1965. 
_ The basic argument of the book is that 
there. are two kinds of guerrilla wars: partisan 
and insurgent. A partisan war is one where 


the “guerrillas operate as an auxiliary to the 


regular military forces of a nation. Partisans 
do not exist without external support, spon- 
sorship, and control.” On the other hand, 
“insurgents operate as armed political dissi- 
dents within a society seeking revolutionary 
social and political changes.” The key differ- 
ence between the types is that partisans are 
under external contro] with external supply 
lines while insurgences are indigenous opera- 
tions—they do not depend on either external 
supply or control. Cable charges that the 
United States’ Vietnam policy mistakenly 
viewed the Vietnam war as a partisan war, 
and that this mistake led to an erroneous 
strategy heavily dependent on closing the 
border and cutting the supply lines. 

The wars covered in the first part of the 
book are “the Greek Civil War” “South 
Korea, 1948-1954”; “the Philippines, 1946- 
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1954”, “the Malayan emergency”; and “the 
banana wars, 1915-1934.” It is difficult to ` 
understand why these wars were chosen in 
preference to others. For example, if Cable 
wanted to concentrate >n American experi- 
ences, he could have acded the Indian wars 
of the late nineteenth century -or the post- 
Spanish American Wer experience in the 
Philippines. Or, if he wanted more up-to- 


‘date data, he could ʻave looked at the 


French experience in either Vietnam or 
Algeria. All of these, and many others, have 
data that bear on his topic. Moreover, the 
chapter on the banana wars confined itself to 
Nicaragua and the Sandinistas. Why there 
instead of, say, Haiti? 

It is easy to understand, however, why 
Cable chose Malaya. His description of the 
techniques employed py the British there 
seem to represent his ideal strategy. As 
painted by Cable, the following elements led 
to the success of the Br.tish: civilian control, 
with the armed forces subordinate to that 
control even on the armed forces’ daily 
operations; elite units chasing guerrillas while 
less well trained units stood guard; good 
intelligence about the guerrillas; great knowl- 
edge of the local culture on the part of the 
authorities; and polit.cal steps to remove 
popular discontent. At numerous places in 
the subsequent discussion; the Malayan ex- 
perience is used as a basis of comparison. 

In the second section of the book where 
the discussion of the services doctrine occurs, 
the main emphasis is om the U.S. Army. Here 
he commits an error in charging that the 
army’s doctrine is greatly influenced by 
Clausewitz and as acorsequence overempha- 
sizes the importance o: a battle that destroys 
the enemy force. Clarsewitz did emphasize 
winning battles, but kis emphasis must be 
taken in the context of his complete argu- 
ment. Clausewitz’s main argument is that 
war is an extension of 3olitics—wars are not 
fought to kill people but to achieve political 
objectives, and the ccnduct of a war must 
keep the political objectives in the forefront. 
Winning battles and Silling enemy soldiers 
merely puts great pressure on the enemy to 
give in. The fact that tae U.S. Army doctrine 
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does emphasize the importance of battle is 
sometimes used to demonstrate its anti- 
Clausewitz bias. 

The third section of the book shows the 
increasing involvement of the United States 
in Vietnam and ends with the actual employ- 
ment of U.S. troops on a large scale. Init, he 
traces the position of a number of the major 
actors over time with an emptasis on their 
strategy recommendations. 

Cable has done an impressive amount of 
research on the subject, consulting a number 
of archives as well as the usual secondary 
sources. To oversimplify, the first section is 
mostly based on secondary sources, while 
the second section stresses material from 
field manuals of the army. Cable has much 
more confidence than I do that eld manuals 
represent the actual thinking 3f the army. 
The last section is heavily laden with archival 
material. The one type of source not used is 
interviews with the principles. That is too 
bad, for some of the actors im this drama 
might have been able to fill in lacunae in 
Cable’s narrative. 

This book has some interestmg points for 
students of the Vietnam war, buz it cannot be 
considered the definitive work o3 the subject. 

O., ZELLER ROBERTSON, Jr.. 

Saginaw Valley State College 

University Center 

Michigan 


DUNER, BERTIL. Military Intzrvention in 
Civil Wars: The 1970s. Pp. xiii, 197. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 19.35. $25.95. 


This book, the produce cf a project 
initiated at the Swedish Institut2 of Interna- 
tional Affairs and completed at. the Depart- 
ment of Peace and Conflict of tke University 
of Uppsala in Sweden, studies the role of 
foreign military intervention in zivil wars. It 
is divided into two distinct parts. Part | 
describes all the civil wars that ran their 
course in the decade of the 1970. Twelve are 
recognized: Angola (1975-76), Bucundi(1972), 
Cambodia (1970-75), Guatemaka (1970-72), 
Iran (1978-79), Jordan (197M), Lebanon 


(1975-76), Nicaragua (1978-79), Pakistan 
(1971), the Philippines (1972-77), Rhodesia 
(1972-79), and Sri Lanka, or Ceylon (1971). 

In a chapter called “The Polymorphy of 
Intervention,” Duner examines the several 
facets of foreign intervention. One such facet 
concerns the propensity for intervention, 
measured by the number of acts of interven- 
tion, or by its intensity, that is, direct or 
indirect involvement in combat, in para- 
combat, or in support activities. A second 
facet highlights the instruments of interven- 
tion: invasion, arms supply, advisory service, 
armed blockade, monetary contribution, mili- 
tary training, and so forth. Still another 
presents a detailed correlation between the 
nature of intervention and the typology of 
interveners. Duner divides the latter into two 
main categories: interveners from industrial- 
ized or developed countries, and those from 
less developed or developing states. He then 
compares these two sets in terms of their 
levels of intervention, their frequency of 
involvement, and their geographical proxim- 
ity to the countries affected by civil strife. 

In part 2, entitled “Inter-Intervener Rela- 
tions,” Duner carefully probes the connection 
between states that intervene in the same 
civil war. He divides the interveners into 
three broad sets: the interveners by proxy— 
“the question is whether or not a state has 
been pressured into intervening by another 
state”; those who engage in it via military 
cooperation——“where intervention occurs 
with at least two agents assisting the same 
party, there is a very strong tendency to 
military cooperation between the two inter- 
veners”; and, third, those who jointly inter- 
vene because of shared economic and po- 
litical ties in the international arena. 

After finishing this book, I was left with 
the impression that I now knew everything 
there is to know about foreign intervention 
in civil wars, so thorough is its author and so 
meticulous and complete his analysis. Al- 
though his samples encompass only the civil 
wars of the 1970s, I suppose Duner intends 
his findings to be generalized to a broader 
range of similar phenomena. In that regard, I 
consider that the study’s most interesting 
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conclusion was the one that centrally chal- 
lenged the established belief that industrial- 
ized countries, primarily, act to influence the 
course of civil strife. The statistics presented 
in this book argue otherwise, that the bulk of 
external participation originates with the 
less developed countries. These, it seems, 
dominate both in terms of acts of involve- 
ment and other criteria. Of the 50 interveners 
Duner enumerates, 34 are developing coun- 
tries; and of 91 acts of involvement, 58 are 
conducted by members of the same group. 

Two explanations are offered for this 
finding. First of all, as regards number, 
Duner commonsensically states that “the 
less developed countries are so numerous, 
they are. bound to predominate” in the 
statistics. Second, because developing coun- 
tries tend to cluster in discrete regions, when 
political matters in one developing country 
deteriorate into civil conflict, immediate 
neighbors are more ready to move in. Indeed, 
“about half to one third of all interventions 
refer to the actions of neighboring states.” 

A second interesting finding shatters an 
equally deeply held assumption of commenta- 
tors on intervention, expressed in the usual 
dismissal of the proposition that Cuba, for 
example, or South Africa, could have inde- 
pendent motives for getting involved in 
Angola, or Vietnam in Cambodia, they 
being, of course, nothing more than proxies 
of the Soviet Union or the United States! 
Taking many long detours and offering some 
rather elaborate reasoning, Duner concludes, 
emphatically, that “it is impossible to demon- 
strate a single example of a state acting as a 
proxy for some other state.” While granting 
the problem universal to all power re- 
search—that of trying to determine aims and 
intentions—he suggests that it makes more 
sense, in the area of intervention, simply to 
talk about “partner, allies, similarity of objec- 
tives, compatibility of interests or collabora- 
tion or coordination of activities.” 

In sum, it is quite impressive to see how, 
froma limited array of samples, Duner 
manages to draw a great number of plausible 
conclusions. I hasten to add that the mono- 
graph manifests a solid base of careful 
research, extensive documentation, and 
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sound speculation. The bibliography, for 
example, lists no fewer than 150 books and 
120 articles that Duner actually consulted, in 
addition to approximately 50 newspapers 
and magazines, inchiding the New York 
Times, Washington Post, Far Eastern Eco- 
nomic Review, Times and Time magazine, 
all of which are, of course, quite indispensable 
to this type of research on contemporary 
topics. 
TRUONG BUU LAM 
University of Hawaii at Manoa 
Honolulu 


HARBUTT, FRASER J. The Iron Curtain: 
Churchill, America, and the Origins of 
the Cold War. Pp. xiv, 370. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1986. $24.95. 


In this well-crafted study of Winston 
Churchill and the roots of the cold war, 
Fraser Harbutt convincingly challenges the 
Americocentrism implicit in orthodox and 
revisionist interpretations of cold war ori- 
gins. Rather than seeing the cold war emerge 
out of Truman’s atomic diplomacy, or out of 
America’s logical response to Soviet aggres- 
sion in Eastern Europe, Harbutt traces its 
origins to Churchill’s strategy for restruc- 
turing the postwar geopolitical arena and to 
a corresponding transformation of postwar 
public opinion. - 

Based on exhaustive research in American 
and European archives and in private manu- 
script collections, Harbutt’s study examines 
the history of Churchill’s thought and action 
regarding Soviet and American roles in 
world politics, from his first encounter with 
American culture in the late nineteenth cen- 
tury, to his campaign for Anglo-American 
intervention against the Bolsheviks in 1919, 
and finally to his eventful speech of 5 March 
1946 at Westminster College in Fulton, 
Missouri. Harbutt argues that, after 1919, 
Churchill had a primary objective to create 
an Anglo-American alliance against Marxism 
and the Soviet. Union. Most of Harbutt’s 
book focuses on-the political maneuverings 
of Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin between 
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1936 and 1946, World War Il forced Churchill 
to repress his obsessive anti-Sovietism. In- 
deed, as a firm believer in traditional power 
politics, during the war Churchill engaged in 
bilateral talks with Stalin to refashion Euro- 
pean spheres of influence. Meanwhile, Wilson- 
ian moralist Franklin D. Roosevelt espoused 
an internationalist approach to essure post- 
war peace, and toward that end he favored 
accommodating Russia’s postwar objective 
to secure friendly governments on its eastern 
and southern borders. Harbutt, however, 
also sees FDR as a shrewd geopolitician 
whose Declaration of a Liberated Europe at 
Yalta represented a cunning effort to check 
Stalin’s ultimate ambition to subjugate 
Eastern Europe politically. 

Harbutt is somewhat vague in pinpointing 
precisely the moment and circumstances 
surrounding the collapse of Big Three cooper- 
ation. As Stalin’s plan to dominate Eastern 
Europe and Iran on the Northern Tier 
became clear, and as Stalin engaged Churchill 
in a war of nerves, Churchill resumed his 
effort to shore up England’s weakened world 
position and shake America out of its accom- 
modationist mode and into an Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance against communism. According 
to Harbutt, Truman and Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes’s late February 1946 shift in 
policy toward the Soviet Union from “accom- 
modation” to “firmness” must be seen against 
the backdrop of Churchill’s determined post- 
war effort to mold American public opinion 
. and foreign policy. Churchill’s speech in 
Fulton on 5 March 1946 signaled not only 
the dawn of the cold war, but the triumph of 
the former prime minister’s crusade for British 
and American unity against Soviet com- 
munism. He also views America’s firm opposi- 
tion in the United Nations Security Council 
to Russian aims for military domination of 
Iran as an initial test of the new cold war 
geopolitical alignment. Well written and 
researched, Harbutt’s book represents a fine 
effort to place cold war origins into a more 
historical geopolitical framework. 

JOHN F. BAUMAN 

California University - 

of Pennsylvania 
California 
Pennsylvania 


MAYERS, DAVID ALLEN. Cracking the Mon- 
olith: U.S. Policy against the Sino-Soviet 
Alliance, 1945-1955 Pp. xiii, 176. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1986. $22.50. $i 


I can eliminate some of the suspense. This 
is a well-written, amply documented, and 
timely book. Those who are scholars will 
profit from the skillful use of historical 
materials to make a point. The general- 
interest reader-——especially, though not nec- 
essarily, those interested in the 1950s—will 
find themselves intrigued by the twists, turns, 
and personalities associated with U.S. foreign 
policy. We all will profit from having our 
imaginations refreshed and stimulated about 
the interactions between domestic and interna- 
tional policymaking and rhetoric. 

Policymakers in open political systems 
have to make policies, explain them to other 
policy players, and rally public support for 
their decisions. This often creates a dilemma: 
the preferred or best policy is not always the 
one that is either easiest to explain or for 
which it is easiest to mobilize support. A 
difficult policymaking situation is generally 
made worse by having created previously a 
rhetorical environment that skews attention 
away from reasonable discussions and toward 
emotional appeals. I believe Mayers, a pro- 
fessor at the University of California at 
Santa Cruz, properly finds that U.S. policy- 
makers during the early 1950s were trapped 
by their overheated rhetoric and were thereby 
prevented from responsibly developing effec- 
tive policies toward the People's Republic of 
China, especially, and the communist coun- 
tries generally. 

In the 1950s the belief in monolithic 
communism and too much reliance on mili- 
tary responses to essentially nonmilitary 
pressures combined with all sorts of diplo- 
macy via wisecracks and verbal jingoism to 
inhibit U.S. policy. Ironically, while one 
should not suddenly believe that history 
repeats itself, Reagan’s operation of foreign 
policy seems very Eke its 1950s predecessor. 
This déja vu dimension makes Mayers’s book 
important reading. 

According to Mayers, with respect to the 
People’s Republic cf China during the 1950s, 
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U.S. policymakers simply ended up getting 
caught in the sticky web of their own rhetori- 
cal making. As he puts it, 


Although it is impossible to deny American policy 
makers of the 1949-1955 period some perspicuity 
and .cleverness with regard to the Sino-Soviet 
alliance, despite formidable domestic constraints, 
it is essential to recognize the role of these leaders 
in creating the bugaboo of aggressive international 
communism that led to McCarthyism and greatly 
handicapped adroit diplomacy (p. 157). 


Does this fit 1987 as well as 1954? Remember 
the “evil empire,” “Libyan madman,” the 
contras being referred to as “the moral 
equivalent” of our revolutionary forebears? 
CARL F. PINKELE 

Ohio Wesleyan ene 

Delaware 

Ohio 


MENON, RAJAN. Soviet Power and ‘the 
Third World. Pp. ix, 261. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1986. $20.00. 


It may be that his editors have done 
Rajan Menon an unintentional disservice by 
selecting the title of this book, for his study is 
basically an interpretative essay on Soviet 
arms transfers to the Third World. At times 
one is made aware of fairly strong disagree- 
ment between Menon and other scholars 
regarding Soviet intents and capabilities. 
Menon writes from an ostensibly inde- 
pendent standpoint. I have found some of his 
remarks in passing to be often more provoca- 
tive than his major theses. This is. because in 
his longest chapters he introduces a great 
deal of very compressed history in support of 
analytical conclusions that are unveiled at 
intervals rather than presented in one or two 
meaty paragraphs. 

Menon asserts that in 1917 Russia was 
not a mature capitalist society—pace Lenin; 
cites Soviet scholars counseling Third World 
countries against hasty measures in national- 
izing their economies, thereby implicitly criti- 
cizing the nationalization measures of War 
Communism (1918-21); argues that “revolu- 
tionary democracies” in the Third World 
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regard the state as the primary agent of 
modernization, summoning tomy mind Sta- 
lin’: immediate successor, G. Malenkov; 
suggests that caution in rationalization might 
provide a route toward realizing other social 
goals through the taxation of multinational 
corporations; points to the Soviets’ new 
stress on profitability; end concludes that a 
striking resemblance exists between con- 
temporary Soviet advice and the New Eco- 
nomic Policy of the 120s. He calls this 
economic outlook “Bukharinist.” 

Menon ‘underscores his assertion that 
Soviet cultural diplomacy in the Third World 
has been a gigantic failure. Nevertheless, the 
Third World provides the only theater in 
which the Soviet Unior. can act out its self- 
image—fantasy?—as a revolutionary agent 
for change. 

Faute de mieux arm; transfers constitute 
the key instrument for Soviet policy in these 
areas. According to the Stockholm Interna- 
tional Peace Research Institute, the Soviet 
Union is the leading supplier—though gener- 
ally not of the most advanced models— 
having overtaken and surpassed the United 
States as arms merchant. The two states 
provide 37 percent and 32 percent, respec- 
tively. Expatiating on the qualities of “frugal- 
ity and pragmatism” that have characterized 
Soviet arms transfers, {enon indicates that 
the Soviets provide less than 3 percent of the 
total aid received by Taird World countries 
from ail sources—and that “revolutionary 
democracies” received. only 35 percent of 
that sum. Since the mid-1970s the need to 
earn hard currency haz accentuated Soviet 
motivation. 

Menon devotes several worthwhile pages 
to reasoned disagreement with other scholars 
concerning the new emphasis in Soviet mili- 
tary publications on “power projection,” 
which he views with zreater caution than 
some other writers. He observes that the 
Soviet officer corps dces not have a unified 
view on the relationsh-p between local wars 
and escalation. Even -f it is conceded that 
Soviet military power exceeds that of the 
United States, Soviet strategic analysis em- 
bodies the view that military power is only 
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one component of the correlation of forces 
among states. While the Soviet Union might 
apply military force to regions close to the 
motherland, it is unlikely to do so in regions 
far removed in order to avoid the precedent 
of international humiliation om the scale of 
the Cuban missile crisis. Menon argues fur- 
ther that the lethargic Soviet economy mili- 
tates against frequent attempts to “project 
power.” The pages on Afghanistan, perhaps 
naturally, already seem outpac2d by events. 

In conclusion Menon touches on the idea 
that the Soviet leadership might resort to 
expansionism in order to divert its popula- 
tions from the system’s endemic problems. 
Under Gorbachev’s leadership, however, the 
leadership has apparently resofved to travel 
another route. Menon’s writ_ng is clear, 
judicious, and sober. His argument might be 
better served if its architectomics had not 
been obscured by selectively drased evidence. 

DALE LaBELLE 
Somerville 
Massachusetts 


MULLINS, A. F. Born Arming: Development 
and Military Power in New States. Pp. 
vill, 147. Stanford, CA: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. $28.50. 


DAVID, STEVEN R. Third World Coups 
d'Etat and International Security. Pp. xi, 
91. Baltimore, MD: Johns Eopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. $22.50. 


Why and how nations arm themselves are 
questions of great importance not only be- 
cause of the obvious impact on interstate 
conflict, but also because of the role arms 
play in the internal process of development. 
One of the more controversial empirical 
findings in recent years is the discovery by 
the late Emile Benoit of Columb:a University 
that military expenditure may ot be detri- 
mental to economic growth ir developing 
countries. In his words: 


We have been unable to establish whether the net 
growth effects of defense expenditures have been 


positive or not. On the basis of all the evidence we 
suspect that they have been positive... . but we 
have not been able to prove this. Heavy defense 
expenditure does not, however, appear to have 
been associated with lower growth rates, even 
after adjusting for differences in foreign aid receipts 
and investment rates and this in itself is surprising 
(Emile Benoit, Defense and Economic Growth in 
Developing Countries[Lexington, MA: Lexington 
Books, 1973], p. 3). 


The positive relationship found by Benoit 
between the defense burden and economic 
growth could, however, be spurious because 
economic growth could be caused by the 
inflow of other types of foreign resources, 
not just aid. There has also been considerable 
skepticism regarding Benoit’s explanation 
that rising military expenditures stimulate 
private demand and encourage fuller utiliza- 
tion of production facilities. Several critics 
have argued that the main problem facing 
developing countries is not inadequate de- 
mand and underutilized capacity, but severe 
production bottlenecks in precisely those 
industrial sectors that are likely to be further 
strained to cope with additional defense 
demands. 

It is in this context that A. F. Mullins’s 
work makes a major contribution to our 
understanding of the defense-development 
debate. Concentrating on the 46 countries 
that have achieved independence in the last 
quarter-century, Mullins examines the rela- 
tionship between military capability and 
political and economic development. In par- 
ticular, Mullins examines a series of questions 
suggested by this relationship: what condi- 
tions promote or inhibit. the acquisition of 
military capability? Do those conditions 
change with time or geographical circum- 
stances? And most important, how does 
growth in military capability itself affect the 
rate of development? 

Mullins finds that despite great variation 
in individual state performance in economic 
growth and the acquisition of military; it is 
possible to discern some general patterns. 
Military power tends to increase in the wake 
of economic progress rather than before it, 
unless the military power comes as a result of 
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a patron’s support. And of all the patrons of 
new states, the Soviet Union is the most 
generous when it comes to military assis- 
tance. Patron support can easily provide 
capability scores equal to the highest found 
in the data set, and so regimes interested in 
military power have an alternative to do- 
mestic resources in acquiring it. In general, 
those states that have done the best in gross 
national product growth appear to have paid 
less attention to military capability than 
others. This relationship is not perfect, but it 
holds right across the range from poor states 
to rich and from weak states to powerful. 
Those that did most poorly in gross national 
product growth not only paid more attention 
to military capability, but usually chose a 
patron’s aid as the route to acquiring it. 
Whether the regime was military or civil, or 


came to power peacefully or via a revolution, — 


had no obvious impact on the relationship 
between gross national product and military 
capability. 

Most of the findings of empirical studies 
of this type are critically dependent on the 
definition of a few key variables and/or 
model specification. Benoit has been criticized 
at length on these grounds. Mullins’s study 
centers on the development of a military 
capability index. This index in turn is used to 
show the adverse effects of militarization on 
development. Is this the appropriate measure 
of militarization, or would the more conven- 
tional budgetary categories of military ex- 
penditure be more appropriate for this task? 
In cases such as these, where the main 
finding is dependent on a somewhat arbitrary 
definition, Mullins should be encouraged to 
test the robustness of his important results 
through developing alternative yet theoretic- 
ally sound measures of the military capability 
and/or defense burden. 

Despite some doubts as to the generality 
of his results, Mullins’s work presents a 
refreshing contrast to the usual knee-jerk 
subjective writings on the subject; his study 
represents perhaps the most sophisticated 
and objective condemnation of Third World 
militarization. 

Whereas Mullins’s study can be used to 
chide the superpowers on their irresponsible 
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contribution to Third World militarization, 
David’s excellent study does not necessarily 
condemn ‘or condone superpower involve- 
ment in Third World coups. Instead, David 
argues that a significant number of Third 
World coups since 1945 have been deterred, 
suppressed, or supported by states seeking to 
protect friendly regimes or undermine hostile 
ones. For Third World leaders, manipulating 
coups in other countries can be a means of 
protecting their own country from outside 
aggression without overextending their mili- 
tary capabilities. For the superpowers, coups 
offer relatively risk-free opportunities for 
expanding influence without overt use of 
force. 

David examines more than twenty coup 
attempts in detail. Among the cases receiving 
attention are those of Afghanistan, Angola, 
Chile, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Honduras, 
South Vietnam, South Yemen, Sudan, and 
Syria. David explains the nature and fre- 
quency of coups in the Third World and 
compares the experiences of the United 
States and the Soviet Union in attempting to 
exert control. These activities, he finds, 
reveal a critical area of superpower competi- 
tion in the Third World that is often over- 
looked by scholars and policymakers. 

Both David’s and Mullins’s books repre- 
sent the culmination of serious objective re- 
search on one of the more vital areas of Third 
World studies——the impact of militarization 
on economic development and the projection 
of power. Together they suggest a K-Mart 
solution to third World geopolitics—do not 
waste money on arms; the true discount 
method of doing in one’s enemies is to have 
them overthrown through low-cost coups. 

ROBERT E. LOONEY 

Naval Postgraduate School 

Monterey 

California 


RASKIN, MARCUS. The Common Good: Its 
Politics, Policies and Philosophies. Pp. 
xii, 369. New York: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1986. No price. 
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The ethics of social resporsibility form 
the basis of Marcus Raskin’s Co*nmon Good: 
Its Politics, Policies and Philosovhies. Raskin 
contrasts the common good az a system of 
governance with the dominat:cn drives of 
the modern nation-state and -he power of 
large-scale capital ownership. His vision 
presupposes a critique of milita-ism, cultural 
one-dimensionalism, and power brokering 
cloaked as marketplace economics, while his 
solutions emanate from the mo-e benevolent 
side of human emotions, as “cering is essen- 
tial to social reconstruction.” His ideal is the 
parliamentary system without evil. Hence, 
the need for ethics, but also the still-present 
need for leaders and leadershir. 

Although the heart of Raskin’s book lies 
not in its specifics, he spends considerable 
time on public policy, particularly the areas 
of the economy, military relat.ons between 
nations, and social services. For Raskin, a 
reconstructed economy consists of three types 
of economic units: state-run enterprises, 
small businesses——namely, those with fewer 
than 500 employees—and worker coopera- 
tives, with the state responsib e for overall 
economic planning and the use of investment 
capital. The corporate worlc would dis- 
appear, but the market economy—along 
with its monetary and fiscal mstitutions— 
would continue to serve the purposes of 
social allocation. This would result in “greater 
public control by worker commanity associa- 
tions, public boards and duly constituted 
governments in the federal system.” 

Behind these proposals lie: the idea of 
greater community and individual involve- 
ment in social affairs, a theme that Raskin 
returns to repeatedly. Indivicuals, for in- 
stance, would reserve partial control to with- 
hold tax funds from programs they do not 
favor. Similarly, local communities would 
nominate candidates for regional medical 
schools, and neighborhood courts would 
arbitrate local crime. 

The common good is essentially an ethical 
program and philosophy for the policy- 
makers. Raskin is less concerned with strategy 
and offers little to bridge the ga between the 
two strongest features of his bcok: program 


and future world. In theoretical terms, this 
world would no doubt appeal to the general 
population whose interests he so passionately 
advocates, but given Raskin’s opposition to 
the present state af government, it is surpris- 
ing that he should allow the shibboleth of 
participatory democracy to go untouched. 


GARY ROTH 
Jefferson Business School 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


RUBENSTEIN, RICHARD E. Alchemists of 
Revolution: Terrorism in the Modern 
World. Pp. xxi, 266. New York: Basic 
Books, 1987. $17.95. 


- What this book does, better than any 
other extant, is relate terrorism to guerrilla 
warfare, nationalist, religious, or class ideol- 
ogy, politics, and revolution. Such linkages 
are established primarily through scholarly 
historical analysis, with synergistic effect 
flowing from the application of sociological 
psychological, and political science 
perspectives. 

It is at once refreshing and productive of 
insight to find a work encompassing not only 
those groups most frequently labeled—from 
the official American perspective—terrorist 
but also ‘such disparate and close-to-home 
groups as abolitionist John Brown’s, the Ku 
Klux Klan, the Nicaraguan contras, the 
American/South Vietnam Phoenix teams, 
and, arguably, tke Boston Tea Party par- 
ticipants. Within Rubenstein’s analytical 
framework——more Leninist, perhaps, than 
the Marxist it is acknowledged by Rubenstein 
to be—these seem to evince surprising com- 
monalities. Closer at hand are reasonable 
explanation and application of -the dictum 
that one person’s terrorist is another’s freedom 
fighter. 

Eschewing the media-inspired supposed 
wisdom that terrorists are either hysterical 
fanatics or mindless automatons manipulated 
by states sponsoring terrorism for their own 
purposes, Rubenstein focuses upon the disaf- 
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fection of the intelligentsia as a prime cause 
of terrorism; it is these who are the would-be 
alchemists of revolution. Such disaffection 
tends to reach terroristic fruition, with the 
essentially conservative logic of terrorism 
reaching conclusion, when four conditions 


are present: postwar disorder, nationalist 


solidarity, modesty of aims, and opposition 
weakness. 

Critically juxtaposing the successes of 
Communist revolutions in Russia, China, 
and Cuba with each other and with struggles 
for national liberation, Rubenstein offers 
advice to the West on dealing with contem- 
porary terrorism. While there are those, 
including myself, who would take issue with 
his characterization of American interests as 
imperial, he is correct that terrorism will not 
disappear simply because the West ignores it 
or seeks to destroy it militarily. Even those 
who do not consider the United States an 
oppressor nation, then, may find provocative 
Rubenstein’s call for the young intelligentsia 


_ to be allowed to reunite through collective 


action with the people of whom they are the 
best and the brightest. Provocative, indeed. 
DENNIS D. MURPHY 
Armstrong State College 
Savannah 
Georgia 


VINING, JOSEPH. The Authoritative and the 
Authoritarian. Pp. xix, 261. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1986. $25.00. 


Joseph Vining’s eclectic work attempts to 
delve into the sources of legal authority. It is 
a humanistic view of the relationship of law 
to theology and the dilemma of the lawyer. 


‘Quoting from Frazier’s Golden Bough, his 


introduction views human thought as having 
progressed from magic to religion to science 
in its attempt to give order and meaning to 
our world. The law, however, never became 
scientific. The law is a hierarchical way of 
ordering our thoughts that is nonmathe- 
matical. Interestingly, the law that has not 
become scientific may nevertheless teach the 
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sciences valuable insights because unlike 
science it “leaves nothing out.” As such, it is 
closer to philosophy than the narrow con- 
cerns of some of the empirically guided fields 
of thought. 

The central problem of Vining’s work is 
the difference between the authoritative and 
the authoritarian. To one, obedience and 
respect are willingly granted because of the 
authority’s superior knowledge or some other 
attribute that is highly regarded. The authori- 
tarian is obeyed not wallingly but perhaps 
out of fear or simple power relationships. In 
order to distinguish bet-veen the two, Vining 
examines the legal method, institutional ar- 
rangements, and the lawyer’s professional 
life. Theology, “the sister discipline of law,” 
is viewed as an underused source of assistance 
in grappling with the problem of authoritative 
and authoritarian rule making. The frame- 
work for his analysis -evolves around the 
bureaucratization of th2 court system in the 
United States. A good deal of attention is 
spent analyzing the implications of elim- 
inating the Supreme Court as a source of 
law. This is meant to be an exercise aimed at 
learning more about tke legal method, the 
relationship between tke legal method and 
institutional structure, and the place of hier- 
archy in legal though-. The volume also 
examines the other twc “grand institutions 
of law,” the legislature and the electorate. 
This involves inquiries into such questions 
as, Why do some of us feel more comfortable 
with the authority of a legislature rather than 
the commands of angels as revealed in holy 
books? Or does majority rule necessarily 
supply legitimacy to rule making? Are deci- 
sions in nondemocratic systems necessarily 
illegitimate? After a brief discussion of what 
assistance the legal projession may hope to 
obtain from other disciplines in attempting 
to answer some of these questions, Vining 
closes with the idea that the Supreme Court 
may well be replaced >y its surrogate, an 
impersonal system and process. 

The volume, while extremely well written 
and thought out, at times dwindles into an 
examination of esoteric assertions. At times 
it is difficult to follow. Nevertheless, it is 
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highly recommended reading to a wide audi- 
ence from philosophers and theologians to 
attorneys and humanists. 
JOHN ROBEY 
University of Texas 
Austin 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA. 


BIX, HERBERT P. Peasant Protest in Japan, 
1590-1884. Pp. xxxix, 296. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1986. $30.00. 


WALTHALL, ANNE. Social Protest and Pop- 
ular Culture in Eighteenth- Century Japan. 
Pp. xviii, 268. Tucson: University of 
Arizona Press, 1986. $19.50. 


Most English-language studies of pre- 
modern Japanese society that were produced 
during the past number of decades by and 
large disregard the vast majority of the 
Japanese, namely, the common people who 
constituted upward of 80 percent of the 
population over the centuries. Curiously, 
within just the past year or so, five books that 
redress that imbalance have been published. 
Two of those books, which are under review 
here, deal with the peasants and townspeople 
of the Tokugawa period, 1600-1868, in their 
struggles with the ruling (samurai) class, 
which constituted 8 to 10 percent of the 
population. 

Both Bix and Walthall portray in moving 
detail the plight of the peasant classes in 
Tokugawa feudal society, and they examine 
the reasons for peasant protests, the various 
types of protests that were mounted, the 
beliefs and ideals that inspired the common 
people as they strove to better their lot, and 
the results of those efforts. Readers will be 
struck by the wretchedness of the conditions 
under which most people lived under the 
Tokugawa shogunate: tied to the land, the 
peasants were demilitarized, depoliticized, 
and oppressed economically, socially, and 


ideologically. Subject to shogunal oppression 
in the forms of corvée service and the 
expropriation of their economic surpluses 
by way of assorted taxes that commonly 
siphoned off 50 to 60 percent of the yield of 
the land, the masses endured additional 
suffering at the hands of local village and 
town officials, rich landlords, merchants, 
and others. 

Under those intolerable conditions unrest 
was inevitable. In order to remedy their 
situation, peasants engaged in various forms 
of protest ranging from polite petitions for 
the reduction of taxes to violent uprisings 
involving anywhere from a few dozen to as 
many as 200,000 people. The Tokugawa 
regime was shaken by some 3000 such upris- 
ings, and by the end of that period peasant 
unrest had escalated to such a level that it 
was more responsible than any other factor 
for the collapse of the shogunate. 

In their analyses of the causes, character- 
istics, and effects of peasant protests, Bix 
and Walthall bring to light the complexity 
and sophistication of peasant opposition to 
their oppressors: We see how peasants manip- 
ulated the language of Tokugawa officialdom 
to have it serve their ends; how they developed 
their own views on life and society in distinc- 
tion from the ideologies imposed from 
above—mainly elitist, conservative neo-Con- 
fucianism; how peasant beliefs and values 
called into question the legitimacy of the 
political order and manifested the peasants’ 
recognition of the finally arbitrary, not de 
nature, character of shogunal authority; and 
how the peasants used certain religious sym- 
bols, especially those of the always somewhat 
renegade mountain shamans, to give a sacred 
character to their protests. 

Although these two books are similar in 
their subject matter, Bix and Walthall adopt 
different approaches in their studies of Toku- 
gawa society. Bix is determinedly Marxist in 
his approach, and although some readers 
might be a bit put off by his sometimes 
strident declarations, his highly erudite book 
is representative of the best modern Japanese 
scholarship on the subject. Walthall’s book, 
which is less clear and precise in its approach 
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than Bix’s, is so strongly colored by the 
author’s overwhelming sympathy for her 
peasant subjects that her analysis of peasant 
protests tends to degenerate at times to a 
good-guys-versus-bad-guys level. Also, Walt- 
hall’s work is annoyingly repetitious in parts 
as she makes the same points—for example, 
that peasants drew on their everyday experi- 
ences in formulating petitions—-again and 
again. On the other hand, Walthall gives the 
reader a better feel for the details of peasant 
life in Tokugawa than does Bix, and her 
lengthy material on the documentary sources 
for the study of peasant protests is especially 
valuable. Whereas Bix traces chronologically 
the development of peasant protest move- 
ments from the late sixteenth century through 
Japan’s transition to capitalism in the Meiji 
period, which spanned the years 1868-1912, 
Walthall concentrates mainly on the latter 
part of the eighteenth century and presents a 
more thematic treatment of peasant protests. 
Both Bix and Waithall offer comparisons 
between peasant struggles in Japan and 
those in other, European, countries. Thus 
the books complement and supplement each 
other, and both serve as antidotes to much 
modern Western scholarship on the Toku- 
gawa period.. 

Now we need similar studies of aay and 
medieval Japanese society. 

NEIL McMULLIN 

University of Toronto 

Mississanga 

Ontario 

Canada 


CHANDA, NAYAN. Brother Enemy: The 
War. after the War. Pp. xiv, 479. New 
York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1986. 
$24.95. 


SHAPLEN, ROBERT. Bitter Victory. Pp. vii, 
309. New York: dra & Row, 1986. 
$16.95. 


It has been over a decade since the end of 


-Américan involvement in Indochina and the 
‘reunification of Vietnam, with the result that 
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most Americans have turned their attention 
elsewhere. There has not been an end to 
warfare in Indochina, however, and this 
tragic aftermath has become grist for the 
mills of two of the most knowledgeable 
journalists to have covered events in South- 
east Asia. Their effor-s invite comparison 
because they both purport to cover essentially 
the same ground, that is, the ten years 
following the reunification of Vietnam in 
1975. 

Nayan Chanda, chisf of the Washington 
Bureau of the Far Eastern Economic Review, 
has produced in his Brother Enemy a solid 
and detailed political history of the diplo- 
matic and military entanglements that en- 
veloped Southeast Asia in the late 1970s. He 
argues that Vietnam attzmpted to concentrate 
on reconstruction at home and independence 
in its foreign policy w-thin a framework of 
regional security. Bu: Vietnam’s idea of 
regional security was challenged by Cam- 
bodia, which pressed icridentist claims, and 
by China, which traditionally preferred a 
multistate system on its southern border. 
These security interests drew the radical and 
genocidal Pol Pot regime into an uneasy 
alliance with the increesingly moderate Chi- 
nese regime. On the other side, Vietnam 
allied with the Soviet Union, discriminated 
against ethnic Chinese, and finally, in 1979, 
invaded Cambodia. 

During these diplomatic maneuvers, the 
United States played £ role that manifested 
itself as the outcome of a policy dispute 
within the foreign policy sector of the govern- 
ment. Early in the Carter presidency, Secre- 
tary of State Vance had pushed for normaliza- 
tion of relations with Vietnam, but this effort 
foundered on Vietnamese insistence on recon- 
struction aid, the growing exodus of boat 
people, and the recaleitrance of Congress. 
Carter was more persuaded by National 
Security Adviser Brzezinski, who sought 
China’s partnership in an anti-Soviet alli- 
ance. The way to obtaia this was to normalize 
relations with China -ather than Vietnam. 
As a result, the United: States supported 
Cambodia against Vietnam and, when China 
invaded Vietnam in 1979, the United States 
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gave its silent approval. 

While written with the flair of a journalist, 
Brother Enemy is also solidly grounded in 
political history and a passing acquaintance 
with scholarly secondary sources. Despite its 
subtitle, A History of Indochina since the 
Fall of Saigon, the coverage effectively stops 
in 1980. 

For readers of the New Yorker who are 
accustomed to the contributions by Robert 
Shaplen, his Bitter Victory will cover familiar 
territory. Indeed, much of the book has 
appeared in serial form in the magazine. A 
veteran reporter for over four decades in 
Indochina, Shaplen returned in 1984 to 
record his impressions, resulting in a book 
that is less a detailed political history than 
the Chanda book and more of an impression- 
istic contribution to our knowledge of post- 
war Indochina. 

Because Shaplen’s book is based upon a 
recent trip, it is somewhat more focused 
upon the events of the early and mid 1980s. 
His focus is also more on domestic political 
and economic trends and less on foreign 
affairs. In a range of interviews from those 
with the leadership on down to the man in 
the street, he chronicles the failure of Viet- 
nam’s economic initiatives of the late 1970s 
and the more flexible economic experimenta- 
tion being done as a result. He also notes a 
reformist trend in the political realm, where 
older and more doctrinaire leaders have given 
way to younger pragmatists who have much in 
common with their Chinese counterparts. 

To conclude, both books are similar in 
that they were both written by journalists 
and concentrate on the same area. Both 
authors also employ an oxymoron in their 
titles to highlight the almost schizophrenic 
twists that this history has taken. Both agree 
that the key to national reconciliation in 
Cambodia lies with Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk. They differ in that the Chanda 
volume emphasizes the period from 1975 to 
1980 while the Shaplen volume emphasizes 
the first half of the 1980s. They differ also in 
that Chanda’s volume is a much more tightly 
written political history that focuses on the 
diplomatic actors in leadership positions, 


while the Shaplen volume, by contrast, is 
somewhat more impressionistic with a greater 
emphasis on domestic issues in Vietnam and 
how they affect Vietnamese society. Both 
can be read with profit. Together they tell us 
much about the turbulent decade since 1975 
in Indochina. 


WAYNE PATTERSON 
Vanderbilt University 
Nashville 
Tennessee 


DAY, ARTHUR R. East Bank/ West Bank: 
Jordan and the Prospects for Peace. Pp. 
ix, 165. New York: Council on Foreign 
Relations, 1986. $17.50. Paperbound, 
$8.95. 


GHARAIBEH, FAWZI A. The Economies of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip. Pp. xvi, 
182. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1985. 
Paperbound, $16.50. 


In a concise and well-written survey, 
Arthur Day provides a thorough introduction 
to contemporary Jordan. East Bank/ West 
Bank opens with the basic political and 
diplomatic history of the country. In subse- 
quent chapters he reviews the condition of 
the monarchy, the threat that various social 
conflicts represent to the cohesion of Jor- 
danian society, the role of the army, and the 
status of the economy and of Jordanian- 
Palestinian relations. In a concluding chap- 
ter, Day turns to U.S.-Jordanian relations 
and suggests that a more consistent and 
sympathetic U.S. policy toward Jordan would 
advance the Arab-Israeli peace process,-help 
secure the position of the monarchy, and 
generally advance U.S. interests in the region. 

Though Day takes quite a sympathetic 
view of his subject, he makes very clear the 
impressive array of problems that Jordan 
faces. The monarchy appears as an institution 
whose legitimacy is fragile, held together by 
the force of King Hussein's personality 
though constantly buffeted by pressure from 
both a middle class seeking democratization 
and Islamic critics of the regime. In these 
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circumstances the future of the throne isseen 
as tenuous, even though the succession pro- 
cedure is relatively clear. 

The rift between East Bankers and West 
Bankers, who have gradually emerged as a 
majority, emphasizes the problems sur- 
rounding efforts to build a cohesive national 
identity, especially when the successful inte- 
pration of former Palestinians into Jordanian 
society apparently requires the abdication of 
Palestinian national aspirations that remain 
very much alive. Beyond this, Jordan’s status 
as a small military power bordering the most 
powerful states in the region, and the de- 
pendence of Jordan’s economy on regional 
and international trends are two additional 
reasons to be concerned about Jordan’s 
future. Overall, Day offers the image of a 
state that has done unusually well simply by 
muddling through. But Jordan’s intractable 
problems—the fragility of its political and 
economic institutions, the delicate balance 
of social forces, and a precarious regional 
situation—suggest hard times ahead. ` 

Fawzi Gharaibeh presents a straightfor- 
ward, descriptive economic survey of the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip since 1967, when 
Israel occupied those territories. Recounting 
briefly the development of these economies, 
he then offers a detailed sector-by-sector 
survey, using available statistics to illustrate 
the status since 1967 of labor force composi- 
tion, agriculture, industry, services, construc- 
tion, and trade. Two concluding chapters 
summarize the effect of Israeli policies on the 
overall economy of the territories and offer 
Gharaibeh’s views on the economic future of 
the territories. i 

Gharaibeh is not polemical, though the 
status of the work as a critique of the 
occupation and its economic consequences is 
clear. Gharaibeh generally makes careful use 
of his material, and his analyses of the data 
are straightforward. In this sense, the book 
offers few surprises: the internal economies 
of the West Bank and Gaza Strip were 
generally underdeveloped prior to 1967, and 
the experience of Israeli occupation has 
further eroded the potential for local eco- 
nomic growth. Industry remains rudimen- 
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tary, service sectors are relatively small, 
agricultural production is tenuous, tourism 
benefiting the Arab sector has decreased, 
investment is low, employment opportunities 
are limited, especially Zor skilled workers, 
and emigration is high. Gharaibeh shows 
how the economies of the territories have 
become linked to Israel, in terms of labor, 
trade, and industry, anc how this, together 
with explicit Israeli polcy, has further im- 
paired the local economies. Whatever the 
future of the territories. Gharaibeh’s mea- 
sured and somber assessment seems justified 
in light of the tremerdous obstacles to 
economic growth. 
STEVEH HEYDEMANN 
University of Chicagc 
Illinois 


DORE, RONALD. Flexle Rigidities: Im- 
dustrial Policy and Stractural Adjustment 
in the Japanese Econcmy 1970-1980. Pp. 
vii, 278. Stanford, CA: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. $32.50. 


SAXONHOUSE, GARY R. and KOZO YAMA- 
MURA, eds. Law and Trade Issues of the 
Japanese Economy: American and Japan- 
ese Perspectives. Pp. xx, 290. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1986. 
$40.00. 


Both of these books deal directly with two 
aspects of the Japanese economic challenge. 
The Dore book describes how Japan not 
only survived the economic shocks of the 
1970s, including the two oil shocks, but 
actually. managed to adjust its economy in 
order to prosper in the 19&0s. It recounts the 
measures taken by both business and govern- 
ment to protect and enhence the Japanese 
economy. The Saxonhouse and Yamamura 
book, on the other hanc, focuses on the 
problems associated with these decisions and 
other long-established aspects of the Japanese 
economy for foreign economic interests. 
Thus these two books complement each 
other nicely. One describes ‘what.has hap- 
pened in terms of a success story and the 
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other describes some of the intended and 
unintended negative international conse- 
quences of the same decisions. 

Dore’s Flexible Rigidities has as its central 
thesis the argument that while the Japanese 
economic, system may appear to many out- 
siders as excessively rigid, it ig actually much 
more flexible than its Western competitors 
in adjusting to rapidly changing economic 
situations. Japanese labor practices are cen- 
tral to this understanding of Japanese flexi- 
bility, and Dore offers interesting and useful 
data to support his case. Even the casual 
reader will find interesting Dore’s discussion 
of the artificially low unemployment rates 
and his attempt to determine who bore the 
brunt of the adjustments within Japan to the 
oil shocks. For those unfamiliar with recent 
Japanese economic history, Dore offers two 
chapters of background data on the economic 
challenges of the 1970s and how Japan’s 
economy changed during that decade. He 
then proceeds to detailed analyses of how the 
combined responses of Japanese corpora- 
tions, workers, and government proved to 
set the stage for Japan to become the world’s 
most successful economy by the mid-1980s. 
Finally, the various themes are brought 
together and well illustrated in a three- 
chapter discussion on how the Japanese 
textile industry dealt with its economic prob- 
lems. This is an excellent and well-docu- 
mented book for any reader who is seeking 
to understand why the Japanese are doing so 
well in the 1986s while other major economies 
are having a more difficult trme recovering 
from recent recession and foreign trade 
threats. 

The Saxonhouse and Yamamura book is 
sponsored by the Japan-US Friendship Com- 
mission and the Japan Foundation, and its 
purpose is to. promote understanding in both 
countries of the impact of laws and govern- 
mental practices on the conduct of-interna- 
tional trade and commerce. Its style is much 
more detailed and legalistic—and less enjoy- 
able to read—than the Dore volume. Much 
of the book focuses on such complicated 
issues a8 Japanese laws pertaining to con- 


sumer finance, antitrust policy, industrial 
policy, product liability laws, administrative 
guidance, foreign exchange and fair trade, 
patents, character merchandising, and fran- 
chising. In addition, useful legal case studies 
are presented dealing with the protection of 
foreign computer software, savings deposits 
in Japan, and U.S.-Japanese trade friction 
issues regarding automobiles, televisions, 
steel, and machine tools. 

While the Dore book will be useful reading 
for a wide range of readers interested in the 
Japanese phenomenon, the Saxonhouse and 
Yamamura book will probably be of great 
interest to a much smaller group of specialists 
involved in comparative legal system studies, 
international trade conflict research, or busi- 
nesspersons interested in doing business in 
Japan. 

RONALD J. HREBENAR 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City 


FAIRBANK, JOHN KING. The Great Chinese 
Revolution: 1800-1985. Pp. xiii, 396. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1986. $20.95. 


Someone should connect past and present, specific- 
ally the late imperial China of the nineteenth 
century with the Chinese Republic after 191] and 
the People’s Republic since 1949, Many books on 
these two centuries are now available, published 
mainly in the last forty years, but to be scholarly 
one has to specialize and leave the broad view to be 
cobbled together by textbook writers, popular- 
izers, and similar types who are often least qualified 
to do it. What we need is an ex-professor who is 
not up for tenure, and who doesn’t care about 
reputation. On that basis the integration of China’s 
past and present can be a lot of fun (p. ix). 


I would not say that John Fairbank’s 
most recent book is exactly fun, but it is a 
real pleasure to read. The contents may be 
scholarly, but it makes no pretense of being a 
scholarly book. Except for quotations, it has 
no footnotes. Nor is it properly a textbook, 
because it has no lengthy bibliographies to 
add to its cost. Essentially, it is a book for 
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reading, written by the undisputed dean of 
modern Chinese historians. It is also a book 
that clearly has something to say. 

It is not easy being a dean. In the 1950s 
there were the right-wing McCarthyites who 
suspected anyone showing an interest in 


‘China of being a Communist agent. Then in 


the 1960s came the left-wing revisionists for 
whom anyone over thirty must be an agent of 
imperialism. Fortunately, these people soon 
became over thirty themselyes, but they have 
been replaced by the new group of revision- 
ists, who while less vociferous in their lan- 
guage have still directed their criticism pri- 
marily toward what they call the “China’s 
response to the West” approach of John 
Fairbank and its implications of great 
Western chauvinism. It is no wonder, then, 
that the dean might like to set some of the 
record straight. 

Thus, in chapter 1, “Understanding Chi- 
na’s Revolution,” and especially in chapter 3, 
“Some Theoretical Approaches,” Fairbank 
discusses a number of approaches to modern 
Chinese history, criticizing both the compara- 
tive sociological and the response-to-the- 
West lines. He stresses, as he always has, that 
modern Chinese history has been shaped by 
an extremely complex mix of forces including 
tensions between new growth and old institu- 
tions, the impact of domestic disorders and 
foreign troubles, and the competition between 
modernization of material-intellectual life 
and the more slowly developing social change 
of values and institutions. At the same time, 
he'seeks to “correct the gross imbalance by 
which the center of gravity of China’s history 
has seemed to lie in the hands of. foreigners 
outside the country,” maintaining that di- 
saster came to China in the nineteenth 
century because China, unlike Japan, was so 
unresponsive to the pull of Western gravity. 
According to Fairbank, China’s great revolu- 
tion of the twentieth century began with the 
disasters of the nineteenth, the roots of 
which lie in the eighteenth century or even 
much earlier ones. It is not so much, then, the 
introduction of the new but the struggle to 
transform the old that constitutes the major 
theme of this book. 
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It is in writing about the old that John 
Fairbank truly excels. His brief description 
of Ching political and secial institutions in 
chapter 2 is a masterpiece of writing. If I were 
to make any criticism of this book, it is 
simply that I sometimes feel Fairbank 
attempts to see too much of present-day 
China in terms of its pasz. For example, it is 
easy to blame tradition for much of the 
bureaucratic inertia that slagues the People’s 
Republic, but it should be kept in mind that 
bureaucracy also seems to be an inevitable 
by-product of modernizetion itself. One need 
only to look at what has happened in our 
own universities, not to mention our govern- 
ment in Washington, to see that one hardly 
needs a tradition of Confucian bureaucrats 
to suffer from this part.cular malady. How 
far one can push the inf-uence of tradition is 
often highly debatable. This is a marvelous 
book, however, highly informative, sound in 
its judgments, wise in i-s predictions, and a 
joy to read. 

W. ALLYN RICKETT 

University of Penrisyivania 

Philadelphia 


GRUNDY, KENNETH W. The Militarization 
of South African Politics. Pp. ix, 133. 
Bloomington: Indigena University Press, 
1986. $18.95. 


Traditional democratic theory insists on 
a depoliticized militar, combined with civil- 
ian authority’s clear control over strategic 
issues. How fully the barracks are under the 
command of an elected government and 
parliament is considered to determine the 
division between democratic and military 
rule. In white South Africa, this distinction 
does not apply. Increas.ngly, the entire society 
is becoming militarized. The boundaries 
between politicians and the military are 
fluid: personnel are interchangeable, and the 
two spheres merge. fn Latin America the 
armed forces are usually politicized; in the 
beleaguered ethnic state, however, the polity 
becomes militarized. The political power of 
the State Security Council, in which military 
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influence is strong, epitomizes this trend 
together with the spread of Joint Manage- 
ment Committees, a kind of parallel in- 
formal bureaucracy. 

Kenneth Grundy documents these trends 
convincingly. Together with Philip Frankel’s 
work on the South African military-civilian 
relationship, Pretoria’s Praetcrians, Grun- 
dy’s earlier study on the black component of 
the South African security apparatus laid the 
groundwork for a better understanding of a 
neglected theme difficult to research. Grun- 
dy’s main thesis that “the security establish- 
ment enjoys a greatly enhanced role in 
policymaking,” however, is hardly original 
or surprising, given the development of the 
South African crisis. More than another 
catalog of acts of destabilization in neigh- 
boring states, one would like to know about 
the conflicts and competitions between Pre- 
toria’s militaristic powerholders. Above all, 
will the military =ventually take over? 

A suspension of white democracy and the 
establishment of a reformist military dictator- 
ship are often mentioned as an alternative to 
black and white extremism. Great obstacles 
bar fulfillment of this technocratic vision, 
however, First, unlike the military in Latin 
America, the South African military does 
not constitute a separate caste; 9G percent are 
conscripts. These draftees reflect the divisions 
in white society. Their morale, already ques- 
tioned by the army’s use in the civil unrest, 
would be further undermined if they were 
called upon to serve a military dictatorship. 
The fewer than 18,000 professional soldiers 
could not run an advanced industrial society 
against widespread resistance. Second, the 
South African military is still, at least in 
theory, steeped in the British tradition of 
loyally serving the civilian government in 
power. That does not preclude that senior 
officers are politicized and take an active 
part in intergovernmental rivalries. It is well 
known that high-ranking members of the 
South African Defence Force frequently 
counteracted the Department of Foreign 
Affairs’ policy of peaceful neocolonial rela- 
tionships with neighboring states by actively 


working to destabilize “Marxist” govern- 
ments. South Africa’s political isolation has 
above all cut off its military personnel from 
foreign training and posting opportunities. 
That, in turn, has led to a parochial and 
regional outlook at the expense of realistic, 
global assessments by many senior personnel. 
Third, the close working relationship between 
the military and the ruling National Party 
that consolidated with the ascendancy of 
former Defence Minister P. W. Botha has 
made the military an integral part of govern- 
ment decision making, so that there is no 
need to take it over formally. Unlike the 
situation in several states that have experi- 
enced military takeovers, in South Africa the 
army leadership is on the same ideological 
wavelength as the government. 


KOGILA MOODLEY 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver 
Canada 


HOSTON, GERMAINE A. Marxism and the 
Crisis of Development in Prewar Japan. 
Pp. xviii, 401. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1986. $40.00. Paper- 
bound, $15.00. 


In J. Grump’s Origins of Socialist Thought 
in Japan (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1983), a Japanese syndicalist is quoted as 
saying, “The history of the world over the 
past few thousand years was precisely the 
history of the struggle for bread between the 
working class and the ruling class.” 

As this quotation would suggest, the 
formal terminology of Marxists, scholars, 
and practitioners can often be subject to 
imprecision and looseness of use. It is in this 
spirit that Marxism and the Crisis of Develop- 
ment in Prewar Japan, based on extensive 
use of Japanese sources, should be read. The 
work explores a variety of forms of an 
always-topical intellectual debate in Japan 
on the nature of capitalism. The debate 
covers the period of 1927 to the recent 
decade and focuses, in the main, on the 
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controversies initiated by two broad schools 
of Marxist discourse. The Rönö-ha, a labor- 
farmer group that split from the Japanese 
Communist Party, and the Kza, or “feudal” 
core, so named because of its emphases on, 
feudal remnants in Japanese economic enter- 
prises, held specific positions about the qual- 
ity, direction, and developmental trends in 
Japan’s history. In essence, these topics 
evolve around forms of Japanese national 
values long since muted in public discussions, 
namely, the imperial—emperor—systemi and 
the significance to the Japanese people and 
state of the Kokutai theories of ideology. 
All of the chapters in this text have a 
strong academic and even esoteric flavor 
because different parts stress the arcane 
Rdnd-ha versus Köza arguments in eval- 
uating the changing economic successes and 
failures of twentieth-century Japan. Because 
Hoston, a professor at the Johns Hopkins 
University, deals with a half-century of philo- 
sophical exchanges, the reader is required to 
remember considerable subtle information 
in moving from the general to the particular 
in dealing with Marxism in its differentiated 
forms. These forms have many expressions, 
ranging from the avowed purposes of some 
Marxist scholars to “promote a leftist revolu- 
tion against what they perceived to be tremen- 
dous social and political acts resulting from 
Japan’s rapid capitalist development” to 
intellectual dissection of the postwar eco- 
nomic regimes and the moral tenor of “Japan, 
Inc.” In the earlier instance the traditional 
roles of the Emperor, the Privy Council, and 
the Kokutai are at issue. More contemporan- 
eously, the “current situation” is commented 
on within a different and modified Marxist 
framework. Within the fifty-year span cov- 
ered by this work, the reader will learn, not 
surprisingly, that careful Marxist theorists 
have demonstrated a patient willingness in 
adapting orthodox positions to conform to 
mass Japanese public values. Hoston weaves 
into her narrative the complex shifts of 
nuances and intellectual clashes of Com- 
munist Party policy, Communist Interna- 
tional directives and theses, and the specific 
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requirements of the Scpreme Command 
Allied Powers’ occupation. 

There are no overriding conclusions in 
Marxism, a particular pity because much 
theoretical potential cou-d have been drawn 
for the Marxist approaches in distinguishing 
between the “political” and “economic” deter- 
minants in present appreciations of Japanese 
capitalism. Neither ROré-ha nor KO6za-ha 
can currently offer a serviceable and sound 
explanation for Japan’s perennial problem 
in maintaining access to industrial resources 
and materials, the international market, and 
in ameliorating Japan’s tense relationships 


‘with its trading partners of the industrial- 


ized world. The Marxist3cholars, mentioned 
throughout the piece, are on safe enough 
ground in documenting and stressing Jap- 
anese economic difficulties in historical 
context, particularly when the discussion 
elaborates on the significance of Japanese 
imperialism and the ris2 and partial demise 
of Japanese fascism. They are less able to 
apply their disciplinec intellectual efforts 
and their philosophical assumptions to a 
Japan that has had land reforms and that is 
both modern and “democratic.” Neverthe- 
less, this book dissects much information 
pertaining to left-wing critiques designed to 
enhance Japanese capitalism in support of 
state power. But can these discussions and 
explanations be consid=red as “suggestive of 
analogous pattern[s] o7 development emerg- 
ing in the Third World -oday?” Hoston poses 
the question early on. Eut this book draws on 
commentaries by Japanese Marxist theorists, 
intellectuals, and leaders. It is’ provocative, 
indeed, to assume thet similar lessons and 
conclusions can be drawn from non-Japanese 
patterns of national development. 
RENE PERITZ 

Waseda University 

Tokyo 

Japan 


KLEIN, HERBERT S. African Slavery in 
Latin America and the Caribbean. Pp. 
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311. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1986. $22.95. 


SLATTA, RICHARD W., ed. Bandidos: The 

Varieties of Latin Amercan Banditry. 

- Pp. vii, 218. Westport, CI: Greenwood 
Press, 1987. $37.50. 


Fifteen years ago, Eric Hobsbawm urged 
fellow social historians “to watch what we 
are doing, to generalize it, and to correct it in 
the light of the problems erising out of 
further practice.” Richard Slat-a and Herbert 
Klein have both followed this injunction, 
each led by the distinct requi-ements of his 
particular area of social history Slatta toward 
exploration, Klein toward syrthesis. 

Bandidos is concerned wth correcting 
the theoretical foundations of a new field of 
social history by examining Hobsbawm’s 
influential concept of “social banditry” in the 
Latin American context. Slatta and his col- 
laborators study nineteenth-cen-ury and twen- 
tieth-century instances of bandatry in Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombis, Cuba, Mex- 
ico, and Venezuela. Two short shapters look 
at Latin American banditry in Hollywood 
cinema and in criminological thsory. 

Through detailed use of judicial and 
police archives as well as sources from 
folklore and literature, the authors of Ban- 
didos question Hobsbawm’s view of banditry 
as an archaic form of social conflict in which 
the outlaw champions the interests of the 
downtrodden. Slatta notes that “the close 
ties of class and camaraderie that theoretically 
bind social bandits and peasants together do 
not surface in the Latin American context.” 

The chapters in Bandidos depict patterns 
of violence that developed in cemplex ways 
from an absence of economic 2pportunity. 
Banditry could become a way of life in 
remote frontier regions or in times of political 
instability. While some actions of social 
banditry did occur, bandits usaally sought 
their own economic and politizal interests 
rather than those of the peasantry as a whole. 
They readily cooperated with po-verful social 
elites and, at times, were evem willing to 
switch sides to become law enforcement 
officials. Bandidos concludes that Latin 


American outlaws seldom deserved the nobly 
romantic images given them by folktales and 
literature. They were rebels driven by private 
questions of wealth and vengeance, not 
incipient social revolutionaries. 

Klein’s book reflects his command of the 
extensive and highly dynamic academic litera- 
ture on slavery, offering a lucid comparative 
survey of African slavery in Portuguese, 
Spanish, and French-speaking America. 
Klein first examines the chronological de- 
velopment of slave labor systems from the 
sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries in 
parts of Latin America and the Caribbean 
where European conquest and capitalism 
created a demand for labor unsatisfied by 
European lower classes or Indian peasants. 

He provides an able analysis of how the 
inhumane characteristics of slavery sustained 
the sugar plantation systems of Brazil and 
the Caribbean for over three centuries under 
shifting economic and political conditions. 
Klein notes the close association of slave 
labor systems with gold and diamond mining 
and with export cash crops like sugar, cacao, 
and coffee. At the same time, he depicts the 
lesser-known roles of slavery in urban craft 
production, frontier and coastal transport, 
truck farming, cattle raising, and fishing, 
stressing the importance of regional 
variations. ; 

In the second half of the book, Klein 
abandons a chronological framework in 
order to discuss in a thematic fashion how 
slaves created their cultures and communities 
in Latin America and the Caribbean. He 
looks at the impact of the slave trade on 
demographic patterns; at the diverse forms 
of slave resistance and rebellion; at the social 
conditions of free blacks and mulattoes; and 
at the influence of different national patterns 
of abolition. 

Klein’s cogent synthesis and Slatta’s ex- 
ploratory questioning both support Hobs- 
bawm’s assertion that “it is.a good moment 
to be a social historian.” 

ARTHUR SCHMIDT 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 

Pennsylvania 
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PERETZ, DON. The West Bank: History, 
Politics, Society, and Economy. Pp. Xi, 
173. Boulder, CO: Westview Press, 1986. 
$22.00. a 


MISHAL, SHAUL. The PLO under Arafat: 
Between Gun and Olive Branch. Pp. xvi, 
190. New Haven, CT: Yale University 

- Press, 1986. $21.00. 


The dominant Western paradigm on the 
Arab-Israeli conflict treats the Palestinian 
issue as a by-product of the conflict rather 
than its root cause. In the various contor- 
tions, convulsions, and explosions of the 
conflict over the last forty years, the so- 
called Palestinian problem has been viewed 
from this perspective, shared by both U.S. 
and Israeli analysts, as tangential to a solu- 
tion. This is nowhere more clearly manifested 
than in the Camp David Accord. 

The Palestinian-problem paradigm. has 
allowed abstraction of the Palestinian problem 
from the context of the Arab-Israeli conflict, 
and it has allowed disaggregation of the 
multifaceted pathos and fragmented fate of 
the Palestinian people—so the West Bank, 
Gaza, the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO), the Palestinian refugees, Jerusalem 
are viewed as discrete issues rather than as 
dimensions of a whole. This paradigm is 
posited on the assumption of the Palestinian 
issue as an object of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
rather than the subject of the conflict. 

The two volumes under review here reflect 
the serious limitations of the paradigm. Don 
Peretz’s monograph, The West Bank, is a 
disciplined effort to delineate systematically 


all of the dimensions “in the search for a 


West Bank solution.” The study, originally 
undertaken by a research team and compiled 
and edited for this volume by Peretz, was 
contracted by the U.S. Defense Intelligence 
Agency. Its terms.of reference were no doubt 
limited to the West Bank by that contract. 
Peretz uses a diachronic—pre-post Israeli 
occupation—framework to organize the 
study. Part 1, “The West Bank: The Late 
Ottoman Period through 1967,” divides the 
history of the area into three periods: the 
Ottoman era (chapter 1), the mandatory era 
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(chapter 2), and the Jordanian era (chapter 
3). In the introduction to this part, Peretz 
notes that for the period before 1950 it ‘is 
“almost impossible to separate the life pat- 
terns of the West Bank: inhabitants from 
Arab Jerusalem or the other regions of Arab 
Palestine.” But with the creation of the State 
of Israel in 1948, the West Bank emerged as a 
problem—first for. Jordan; then for Israel, 
which was apparently provoked into occupy- 
ing the area in the Arab-Israeli war of 4-5 
June 1967. But it was Jordan’s “loss of the. 
West Bank,” not Israel’s military occupation 
of it, that “resulted in a major escalation of: 
the Arab refugee problem and the total 
transformation of the demographic, political 
and economic face of the West Bank,” 
according to Peretz. 

With the causes of the problem essentially 
established in part [—that is, with the West 
Bank effectively delineated as a distinct 
problem in and of itself—part 2 addresses 
Israel’s handling of the problem since its 
occupation of the area. The first five chapters 
in this section address the various dilemmas, 
successes, and failures of Israeli policy in the 
West Bank. The overall picture presented is 
one of Israel struggling with the conflicting 
demands of the Israeli political constituency 
(chapter 4), the dynamism of Jewish settle- 
ment policies (chapter 5), the efficiency of 
military administration (chapter 6), the de- 
clining fertility and improving welfare of a 
hostile population agitated by outside forces 
(chapter 7), and the outcomes of a colonialist 
economic policy (chapter 8)—struggling with 
all this to find a solution to the West Bank 
problem. Presented as obstacles to a solution 
rather than as subjects of the problem, Israeli 
policies in the West Bank are treated as 
effects inhibiting resolution rather than as 
causes requiring resolution. 

Chapter 9 considers options that have 
been proposed for the future of the West 
Bank. These range from annexation by Israel 
to establishment of an independent Palestin- ` 


ian Arab state, including a number of inter- 


mediate proposals between these two ex- 
tremes. In assessing these options, Peretz 
points out that none‘of them considers the 
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role of Jerusalem, Gaza, or the Arab refu- 
gees; therefore, none of these options is likely 
to contribute substantively to a resolution of 
the Arab-Israeli conflict. 

. This monograph presents a systematic 
study of the West Bank problem within the 
framework of a particular paradigm, and it 
presents the options for resolution that logi- 
cally derive from this approach. The conclu- 
sion, however, reveals Peretz’s larger concern 
with resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
rather than the West Bank problem, and he 
is rightly concerned with the potential 
dangers of a piecemeal approach. But he can 
only present this as a dilemma, confined as 
he is by the biases and distortions inherent in 
the paradigm. 

Shaul Mishal’s book, The PLO under 
Arafat, reflects another variation of the 
Palestinian problem paradigm. The PLO 
problem, this book’s focus, takes the organiza- 
tion itself as the general problem and Arafat's 
leadership of it as the specific problem. The 
categories of analysis are essentially struc- 
tured by this definition of the problem—the 
organization and its environment, the man 
and his ego. As Mishal explains in his 
preface, 


Arafat has hesitated to adopt a new and daring 
strategy that would maximize his chance to partici- 
pate in a negotiated settlement. To gain a better 
understanding of Arafat's reluctance to take an 
innovative path, one must examine the nature of 
the PLO’s internal and external political environ- 
ment. Throughout this book I will elucidate 
Arafat’s inability to assure control over develop- 
ments in the two environments and his consequent 
fears that a daring strategy would not improve his 
chances of translating PLO diplomatic successes 
into territorial gains (pp. xiii-xiv). 


f 
Thus the study is a curious mixture of 
organizational, social, and psychological vari- 
ables to explain what Mishal perceives as 
“Arafat’s irrational behavior.” 

Chapter 1, “Dilemma of the Disin- 
herited,” examines the formation of the 
PLO, its goals and changing strategies— 
particularly those of armed strugele—up to 
the 1973 Arab-Israeli war. Chapter 2, “The 
Fragmented Basis of Palestinian National- 


ism,” examines the various factions that the 
PLO represents and the conflicting interests 
they encompass, especially in the post-1973 
period when the debate over armed struggle 
versus political settlement intensified. While 
these two chapters explore the “internal 
constraints” and “institutional anxieties” that 
structure PLO goals and strategy, chapter 3, 
“Diplomacy in Chains,” focuses on social 
and psychological constraints and anxieties 
“that make it almost impossible for the 
Fatah leadership publicly to accept the idea 
that Palestinian national goals will be fulfilled 
in less than the whole territory of Pales- 
tine”—even though they are privately pur- 
sued, as Mishal demonstrates. 

Chapter 4, “In the Web of International 
Diplomacy,” examines the PLO’s response 
to five international peace proposals. While 
the PLO’s public position on concessions to 
Israel—irrespective of its demonstrated flexi- 
bility with regard to the peace proposals—is 
essentially explained as a neurotic commit- 
ment arising out of internal tensions, fears, 
and anxieties, apparently Israel’s intransigent 
position and heavy-handed policies vis-a-vis 
the Palestinians are also explained by the 
PLO’s neurosis: 


However, such an assessment, whatever role it 
played in the PLO’s diplomatic success, did not 
shake the Israeli governaments belief that the 
organization remained faithful to its ultimate 
vision of a Palestinian state in place of Israel. 
Guided by such a belief, Israel took political and 
military measures in the occupied territories ‘to 
reduce the chances of the establishment of a 
Palestinian state (p. 96). 


Chapter 5, “The PLO and the West Bank: 
An Uneasy Alliance,” and chapter 6, “PLO 
and West Bank: Bridge over Troubled 
Water,” examine the scope and nature of 
PLO influence on the West Bank, suggesting 
in effect that PLO support there is more 
apparent than real and PLO motives more 
self-serving than West Bank-serving. Chapter 
7, “Why Not a Daring Strategy?” essentially 
brings the text back to the question posed in 
the preface and summarizes the findings, 
concluding that the explanation of the PLO 
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problem lies within the PLO and the Arab 
environment that spawned it. The sociology 
of knowledge has developed the metaphor 
“blaming the victim” to explain this kind of 
reasoning. It seems appropriate here. 
; TAREQ Y. ISMAEL 
American University in Cairo l 
Egypt i 


RAMAZANI, R. K. Revolutionary Iran: Chal- 
lenge and Response in the Middle East. 
Pp. xv, 311. Baltimore, MD: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1986. $27.50. 


ZABIH, SEPEHR. The Left in Contemporary 
fran. Pp. 239. Stanford, CA: Hoover 
Institute Press, 1986. $24.95. 


In his short foreword to Ramazani’s 
Revolutionary Iran, Stanley Hoffman has 
suggested the alternative title of “Coping 
with the Iranian Revolution.” Indeed, the 
primary purpose, as well as the general frame 
of reference, of this book is to ascertain the 
political and diplomatic implication of the 
Islamic Revolution in Iran not only for 
Iran’s immediate neighbors, discussed in 
parts 1 through 3, but for as distant an 
interested party as the United States, dis- 
cussed in parts 4 and 5. 

In part 1, Ramazani identifies the ideolog- 
ical posture of revolutionary Iran and mea- 
sures its significance both in terms of the 
radical Shiite responses to its resurgent leader- 
ship and in view of the immediate threat 
facing such strategically sensitive areas as the 
Strait of Hormuz and Saudi Arabia. Part 2 


_ focuses on the Persian Gulf as the political 


and military center of gravity that projects 
the Iran-Iraq war into its wider implications. 
The ramifications of the Iranian revolution 
and the Iran-Iraq war for the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean are considered in part 3, and in 
chapters focusing on Israel, Egypt, and Leba- 
non. Part 4 examines the dual implications 
of oil for both the revolution and the war. 
Finally, part 5 offers a few guidelines for 
U.S. policy toward this highly sensitive part 
of the world. 
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Two central issues constitute the main 
motifs of this study: the revolutionary and 
defiant nature of “the ideological crusade” 
established in Iran; and tae ramifications of 
this crusade for the rest of the world. Rama- 
zani’s painstaking research and exhaustive 
arguments leave no doubt that there indeed 
exists what he calls “a sociopolitical explo- 
sion” in the region. But grven the volatile and 
highly elusive nature of politics of the region, 
neither “the ideological crusade” is as deeply 
committed as Ramazari imagines nor are 
the global implications of this crusade as 
persistent and widespreeéd as he argues. 

The leaders of the Islamic Republic are 
much too serious students, if not masters, of 
realpolitik than to take Ramazani’s formu- 
lation of Khomeini’s idezs—that “the present 
international system nrust be transformed 
into the abode of humankind and, above all, 
the home’ of the ‘oppressed masses of the 
people’ ”"—too seriously. The Iran-contra 
scandal makes a total mockery of the rhetor- 
ics of the slogan “Neither East, nor West, 
only the Islamic Republic,” which, alas, 
Ramazani takes too seriously. 

The global implications of this highly 
volatile and essentially pragmatic phase of 
the revolution are gressly exaggerated in 
Ramazani’s study. There are ‘geopolitical, 
economic, and even racial dimensions to the 
Iran-Iraq war that canaot be totally reduced 
to the mere catch phrase of “Iraq’s response 
to the perceived threa: of contagion of the 
Khomeini brand of Islamic fundamental- 
ism.” During the late Shah of Iran’s time, 
Iran and Irag were ostensibly on the brink of 
war on more than on: occasion, obviously 
without the presence >f any Islamic funda- 
mentalist factor. For years the late shah 
financed Mulla Mustefa Barezani’s Kurdish 
rebellion against the Iraqis; Iraqis recipro- 
cated with Kurds in Iran. Certainly, those 
phases of the Iran--raqg war lacked any 
obvious religious implications. Given the 
deep-rooted delineation of geopolitical, eco- 
nomic, sectarian, anc racial configurations 
of the Middle East, n> particular event such 
as the Iranian revolution, even if it had a 
sustained ideological thrust, can effectively 
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change the established political relations. 

The significance of the Iranian revolution 
in its geopolitical context, of course, cannot 
be denied. But a frame of reference much 
wider than the immediate aftermath of the 
revolution is necessary to venture “guidelines 
for U.S. policy” —if indeed thet is a tenable 
academic objective. 

Sepehr Zabih’s Left in Contemporary 
dran is the latest study by a veteran student of 
radical movements in Iran. After presenting 
a short historical background and a discus- 
sion of the “Soviet connection,” Zabih in 
four successive chapters examires the fate of 
the Tudeh Party in postrevolutionary Iran, 
the growth and organizational vicissitudes of 
the People’s Mojahedin, the origin and revolu- 
tionary doctrines of the Fedayeen, and, 
finally, the militant tendencies of the League 
of Iranian Communists. 

Like his previous studies of the Left, 
notably The Communist Movement in Iran 
(1966), Zabih’s updated account is well docu- 
mented and thorough. The esseatial part of 
the study deals with the postrevolutionary 
fate of the Left in Iran. The Tudeh Party is 
shown to have tried to resuscitate its past 
significance on the Iranian politizal scene by 
supporting the Islamic Republic against other 
leftist groups. Having utilized the Tudeh 
Party to suppress its opponents, the Islamic 
Republic did not spare this transitory ally 
and finally subjected its leaders to public 
humiliation and confession of treason. 

The People’s Mojahedin, too. were soon 
to become disillusioned with the Islamic 
Republic once they realized that, despite 
their contribution to the revolution, they 
were not to be beneficiaries of its power. The 
Islamic Republic successfully crushed its 
internal organization under the military com- 
mand of Mussa Khiyabani and forced its 
leader, Masud Rajavi, into exile. 

The veneer of Islamic appearance distin- 
guished the People’s Mojahedin from the 
more patently Marxist organization of the 
Fedayeen. Zabih traces the origin of this 
group back to its inception in 1963 by Bijan 
Jazani. Following their urban guerrilla activi- 
ties during the 1960s, the Fedayeen became 


actively involved in the 1979 revolution but 
were equally denied any share of the power. 
In response to the Islamic Republic, the 
Fedayeen split into two factions: the majority 
supporting the Islamic Republic, and the 
minority opposing it. Further developments 
in the course of the Islamic Republic caused 
further factionalism and effective retardation 
of this group. 

Zabih’s conclusion is that the most im- 
portant leftist organization that along with 
the army and the pro-Islamic Republic forces 
will shape the future political scene in Iran is 
that of the People’s Mojahedin. 

Zabih’s volume is indispensable reading 
for those who follow the tumultuous and 
erratic saga of the Left in Iran. 

HAMID DABASHI 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


SOMMERVILLE, CAROLYN M. Drought and 
Aid in the Sahel: A Decade of Develop- 
ment Cooperation. Pp. xxiii, 306. Boul- 
der, CO: Westview Press, 1986. $28.50. 


This publication is a reproduction—it 
appears to be more or less an exact replica— 
of Sommerville’s doctoral dissertation, and 
it is a good one. It is not clear from which 
university Sommerville earned her Ph.D. 

This is not going to be a book review in 
the usual sense of the term. We are going to 
excerpt from the preface of this book in 
order to give the reader an idea of the main 
issues that the book deals with in regard to 
Third World regional efforts in addressing 
certain problems of drought and desertifica- 
tion, and the cooperation among the donor 
countries in responding to the problems of 
the African countries involved. 

To complete the research for this study, 
Sommerville initially.spent six months in the 
Sahel and Paris in 1980, returned to Paris for 
two weeks in.1982, with an additional trip 
there in 1985 to update materials following 
recurrence of drought in the Sahel in 1982-85. 

Sommerville notes that intellectual themes 
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and research issues pertaining to “develop- 
ment and underdevelopment, forms of inter- 
national cooperation, the structure of inter- 
national organizations and the role of aid in 
development aré the issues,” and “in the 
Comité permanent Interetats de Lutte contre 
la Sécheresse dans le Sahel. ..—CILSS— 
and its parallel donor group, the Club du 


Sahel, all of these issues converge.” The 


book is acase study of CILSS, its response to 
the drought of 1968-74 and attendant famine 
in West Africa—membership of CILSS is 
composed of the most affected countries: 
Burkina Faso, Cape Verde, Chad, Gambia, 
Guinea-Bissau, Mali, Mauritania, Niger, and 
Senegal—and its relevance as a model for 
international cooperation. l 

Despite some amelioration of the prob- 
lems of these West African nations that has 
resulted from the cooperation between CILSS 
and the Club du Sahel, “the region is further 
from the goal of self-sustaining economic 
development” than it was a decade ago. 
Sommerville maintains that the uninten- 
ded—and, shall we say, unanticipated—by- 
product of the aid from the donor countries 
for the recipient countries has been “increased 
dependency: food self-sufficiency has declined 
to the lowest levels in decades and the 
reliance on food aid and food imports has 
become.an enduring feature of the political 
economy of the Sahel.” Development aid has 
not always been judiciously used for agricul- 
tural improvement, and it has often been 
used for nonproductive activities. Indeed, 
Sommerville is of the opinion that the in- 
crease in aid——the overseas per capita develop- 
ment assistance to the Sahel has surpassed 
the levels given to Asian and sub-Saharan 
countries--has contributed to a. growing 
debt burden facing the countries of the 
Sahel. 

Per capita development assistance by the 
Club du Sahel to the nations of the Sahel 
may have surpassed the level of aid given to 
many countries, but the failure of aid efforts 
to ameliorate the problems faced by the West 
African countries cannot be attributed to too 
high a level of aid. Rather, the problem 
probably is that the level of aid given by the 
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donor countries ‘was not sufficiently high, 
and at the same time not sufficiently sophis- 


ticated, to meet the gravity of the drought 


and its attendant social ard economic havoc. 
SURINDER K. MEHTA -` 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


TUTINO, JOHN. From Insurrection to Revolu- 
tion in Mexico: Socicl Bases of Agrarian 
Violence, 1750-1940. Pp. xx, 425. Prince- 
ton, NJ: Princeton Uriversity Press, 1987. 
$42.50. 


From Insurrection ta Revolution repre- 
sents a nice blend of sodial science and 
historical analysis. The introduction provides 
a good, up-to-date sumnary of the literature 
dealing with the causes cf rural rebellion and 
then proposes a new theoretical synthesis. In 
the rest of the book, Tutino analyzes the 
history of insurrectior and revolution in 
rural Mexico from 1750 to 1940. Using a 
variety of case studies from different regions, 
he explains why some farmers, peasants, 
rural laborers, and craftsmen became violent 
insurgents or joined revolutionary move- 
ments while others stoed on the sidelines or 
even opposed rebelliors. In going from de- 
cade to decade, Tutina shows how sporadic 
peasant uprisings eventually spread through- 
out most of rural Mexico. The-reader also 
learns that the focus of agrarian militancy 
shifted from one region to another. While 
some parts of rural Mexico, such as the 
Sierra Gorda, continied to display rural 
rebellions, other regiors of popular uprisings 
in the nineteenth cenzury were quiet even 
during the violent decade of civil war and 
peasant rebellion from 1911 to 1924 known 
as the Mexican Revolution and vice versa. 

Tutino’s theoretical synthesis combines 
previous approaches that emphasized subjec- 
tive factors—-for example, how rural lower 
classes perceive clas; relations and their 
notions of injustice—vwith a perspective focus- 
ing on changing economic and political 
structures in a more objective manner. He 
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stresses the complex interplay between four 
variables—-material conditions, autonomy, 
security, and mobility—in the process lead- 
ing to peasant rebellion or passivity. For 
example, Tutino argues that rural people 
with little autonomy or mobility but a-great 
deal of security are just as unlikely to rebel as 
those who have little economic security buta 
great deal of autonomy. Long-autonomous 
peasants are more likely to become militant 
in situations “where their security is under- 
mined by the evident acts of powerholders— 
and where their loss of security is not compen- 
sated for by a new mobility.” The crucial 
determinant is whether or not peasants attri- 
bute declining standards of living, famine, or 
the negative impact of rapid socioeconomic 
change to identifiable human agents. 

The historical period analyzed in most 
detail is the era just before independence and 
the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Representing almost half of the book, this 
section includes original data collected by 
Tutino himself. The rest of the book relies 
more heavily on secondary sources to illus- 
trate his central thesis. Consequently, some 
of the material on the revolutionary period 
does not sound as convincing. These minor 
flaws, however, do not detract from the 
utility of the overall analysis. 

The theoretical model Tutino develops 
can stand by itself and is certainly applicable 
to countries other than Mexico. This model 
now needs to be further refined. For example, 
I would like to see a more precis2 definition 
of rural mobility. I am not always sure 
whether Tutino is referring tc a greater 
choice of place of work or occupation— 
geographical mobility—or the apportunity 
to improve one’s economic pasition and 
status—social mobility. Surely, intergenera- 
tional mobility—that is, perceived improve- 
ment in the life chances for one’s children— 
should also be taken into consideration? 

Notwithstanding my critical comments, 
Tutino’s book is well written and provides an 
original theoretical synthesis, bridging the 
gap, in the field of rural studies, between 
what has been labeled as the moral economy 
approach, associated with Scott, and the so- 


called political economy approach of Pop- 
kin. I strongly recommend it as an analysis of 
the agrarian history of modern Mexico, with 
many new insights. Apart from its logical 
precision, this book raises a host of questions 
and suggestions for further research. 
FRANS J. SCHRYER 


University of Guelph 
Ontario 
Canada 
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BIALER, SEWERYN. The Soviet Paradox: 
External Expansion, Internal Decline. 
Pp. ix, 391. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1986. $18.95. 


While the notion of a Soviet paradox is 
certainly not novel, it has yet to be so 
articulately and insightfully developed as it is 
in Seweryn Bialer’s most recent work, The 
Soviet Paradox. As Bialer delineates it, the 
Soviet paradox lies in the coincidence of the 
height of Soviet military power and serious 
internal decline. The system that has success- 
fully struggled for generations to create one 
of the world’s two most powerful militaries is 
eroding at its core, just as it has obtained its 
greatest international power and prestige. 
The very system that built contemporary 
Soviet power is itself in dire need of repair. 
Furthermore, the utopian dreams that origin- 
ally impelled the Soviet leaders to seek 
international changes have long faded. This 
is the dilemma now facing General Secretary 


Gorbachev and his associates. After carefully . 


tracing the historical roots of the Soviet 
paradox, Bialer addresses two vital questions. 
First, to what extent is Gorbachev likely to 
resolve the Soviet paradox? Second, what 
future implications does the Soviet paradox 
hold for Soviet foreign policy in general, and 
Soviet-American relations in particular? 
From Bialer’s perspective the Soviet para- 
dox is deeply rooted in Soviet history. The 
Stalinist model of economic and political 
centralization remains a central component 
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of the contemporary Soviet system. It was 
the instability of Khrushchev’s rule that 
prompted the extreme stability, even paraly- 
sis, of the Brezhnev years. It was the stability 
of the Brezhnev years that prevented the 
changes in the system necessary to avoid in- 
ternal decay. The Soviet system has evolved, 
adjustments have been made, and modifica- 
tions have been imposed, but the essential 
components of the system—centralized power 
and a command economy, for example— 
remain. If the rate of growth in the Soviet 
military-industrial complex is to be sus- 
tained, however, a number of basic changes 
will have to made; alterations and modifica- 
tions will not suffice. As Bialer notes, the 
revitalization of the system requires a devolu- 
tion of power. Yet the centralization of 
power has been the leadership’s paramount 
goal since its inception. 

The question, then, is, Are Gorbachev 
and his associates willing to enact the ne- 
cessary changes and capable of doing so? 
Bialer’s answer is no on both accounts. 
Gorbachev, like his mentor Yuri Andropov, 
seeks to improve the system through im- 
proved organization and planning, an infu- 
sion of new discipline, and the eradication of 
corruption. Moreover, even if Gorbachev 
was resolutely in favor of systemic change, 
the bureaucratic and other impediments to 
such change are considerable. Only the un- 
likely advent of an unchallengeable leader 
like Stalin would allow such change. At this 
point in his argument, Bialer admirably 
resists the all too prevalent sensationalist 
conclusion. A seriously flawed system is not 
a failed one and decline does not signal 
collapse. With serious adjustment and modifi- 
cation the Soviet Union can certainly muddle 
through, perhaps in a form much revitalized 
relative to the Brezhnev years. 

For Bialer, the implications of the Soviet 
paradox for Soviet foreign policy are both 
numerous and profound. Briefly, in light of 
declining Soviet foreign policy resources, 
pragmatism and caution, already trademarks 
of Soviet policy, are likely to be reinforced. 
More novel are Bialer’s recommendations 
for American policy. Principally, American 
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Gecision makers must realize that America 
cannot alter Soviet internal developments or 
the sources of Soviet foreign policy. To 
attempt this is not only fruitless, but danger- 
ous. In this sense, the assumptions behind 
America’s détente policy of the 1970s and its 
harder line of the 1980s are equally flawed. 
Each, in its own way, sought to change 
Soviet behavior in a relatively short time 
period. Instead, Bialer advocates what he 
terms “competitive coexistence” or “managed 
rivalry.” Specific Soviet policies that threaten 
American interests can, and should be, vigor- 
ously opposed. But, at the same time, this 
rivalry must be actively managed and con- 
tained to avoid direct confrontation and its 
incalculable risks. 

For Bialer, competitive coexistence ne- 
cessitates a revitalization of the disarmament 
process. It is this last conclusion that is 
perhaps most troubling. While the reader 
may find it intuitively compelling, it is not 
clearly derived from the preceding line of 
argument. Arms negotiations are but one 
means of managing a rivalry. Bialer’s asser- 
tion that disarmament talks and continued 
Strategic Defense Initiative research are two 
irreconcilable options is similarly controver- 
sial. Whether further American Strategic 
Defense Initiative research might result in a 
deepened and more earnest Soviet interest in 
negotiation remains an open question. These, 
however, are but minor criticisms of an 
otherwise masterful work. While some of 
Bialer’s conclusions are certainly subject to 
challenge, overall, Bialer provides one of the 
most comprehensive, articulate, and balanced 
analyses of the Soviet Union today. This 
book is a modern classic. 

DANIEL R. KEMPTON 

Northern Ilinois University 

De Kalb 


PEPPER, SIMON and NICHOLAS ADAMS. 
Firearms and Fortifications: Military Ar- 
chitecture and Siege Warfare in Sixteenth- 
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Century Siena. Pp. xxiv, 245. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1986. $24.95. 


The deceptive narrowness of its title not- 
withstanding, this book offers important 
new insights into the nature of early modern 
warfare. A case study with broad general 
implications, this work displays a tightness 
of focus as impressive as the 3kills that the 
authors, an architect and a historian, bring 
to bear. Using artistic and architectural 
evidence—the maps, many keyed to con- 
temporary paintings, and drawings are par- 
ticularly effective—as well as documentary 
sources, Pepper and Adams evaluate the 
response of a pivotal Italian polity to gun- 
powder, revising traditional interpretations 
in the process. They show how siege opera- 
tions were supported——and reszricted—by a 
constant little war of patrols, raids, and 
blockade-running. Their explanation of the 
development of the angle bastion is new and 
sophisticated, properly deemphasizing the 
role of individual creative genius in fortress 
design; fortifications were, with rare and 
minor exceptions, collective undertakings 
shaped by broad economic, political, social, 
and technological considerations, not works 
of art conceived and executed by a single 
draftsman. The operationally realistic analy- 
sis of early sixteenth-century artillery is in 
refreshing contrast to the general tendency 
to exaggerate its effectiveness, based on the 
initial impact of Charles VIII’s siege train on 
Italy in 1494. 

The narrative is highly readable. Pepper 
and Adams handle logistical and motiva- 
tional factors skillfully. Their command of 
primary sources is impressive and their knowl- 
edge of the secondary literature is encyclope- 
dic. Their use of physical and graphic 
evidence is particularly noteworthy and the 
maps, drawings, and photographs are beauti- 
fully integrated with the text. The book is 
attractively laid out and well produced. 

Firearms and Fortifications constitutes 
an important revision of accepted interpreta- 
tions of the role of the fortress and military 
engineering in the early modern world. It 
significantly advances and refines our knowl- 


edge of the operational use of gunpowder 
weapons and of the conduct of positional 
warfare in the first half of the sixteenth 
century and may be regarded as definitive in 
this respect. Its theses, many of them contro- 
versial, are convincingly argued; they. bear 
not only on military history and the history 
of technology, but on art history, the history 
of architecture, and the history of ideas. 
Political scientists engaged in conflict studies 
and with an interest in broad historical 
comparisons will find this book of great 
value; it is highly recommended. Sug 
JOHN F. GUILMARTIN, Jr. 

United States Naval War College 

Newport 

Rhode Island 


Ohio State University 
Columbus 


RITCHIE, ROBERT C. Captain Kidd and the 
War against the Pirates. Pp. vu, 306. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1986. $20.00. 


This book may be regarded as the defini- 
tive work on the life of Captain William 
Kidd. Robert C. Ritchie’s research among 
the relevant sources in London in the Public 
Record Office and India Office records on 
Kidd’s career has been very thorough indeed. 
An authority on American colonial history 
and especially New York’s colonial history, 
Ritchie gives the reader a vivid picture of an 
able sea captain’s life in the late seventeenth 
century. Kidd, often a pirate, had the bad 
luck to be tried and hanged for piracy on his 
return to London in the spring of 1701, 
despite his hopes of pardon through the 
intercession of friends in high places. Mere 
chance may have had the most to do with his 
later notoriety. It was not entirely his fault 
that his and Morgan’s were the only names 
that stood out in the minds of later genera- 
tions of English school boys. 

Ritchie’s picture of piracy at the close of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
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. eighteenth century is not quite so clear. The 
uninitiated reader should prepare for it by 
refreshing his or her mind on British history 
in the age of William and Mary. Moreover, 
all readers would have likewise benefited by 
more briefing about the role of piracy in the 
age of mercantilism. Its part in smuggling 
goods into Britain from French and Irish 
ports is hardly mentioned. Piracy’s back- 
ground in the Atlantic and Caribbean is far 
more thoroughly dealt with than its back- 
ground in the Indian Ocean. Piracy’s role in 
circumventing the Navigation Acts by facili- 
tating the direct import into the Americas of 
slaves from Africa, and fine cotton piece 
goods and other oriental products from 
India, receives far more attention than does 
buccaneering beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope. Captain Kidd’s visits to the pirate 
nests in the islands close to Madagascar are 
well described, but the broader picture re- 
ceives little attention. No mention is made of 
the coarse—then called “gruff”—India cotton 
piece goods, most of which had to go all the 
way to London in East India Company 
cargoes and then back down the coast of 
West Africa in Royal African Company 
cargoes to purchase slaves from African 
tribal chieftains, by whom such gruff goods 
were in great demand. Piracy in the West was 
already meeting a piracy in the East; this was 
soon to result in the foundation of the British 
East India Company's Bombay Marine, the 
first modern Indian navy. 
HOLDEN FURBER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


SEIGEL, JERROLD. Bohemian Paris: Cul- 
ture, Politics, and the Boundaries of 
Bourgeois Life, 1830-1930. Pp. ix, 453. 
New York: Viking Penguin, 1986. $35.00. 


Seigel argues that Bohemian Paris—the 
Bohemia :of Bohemias—was not the sworn 
enemy of middle-class life but, indeed, was 
the child of middle-class prosperity, de- 
mocracy, and individuality. As middle-class 
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society took form in nineteenth-century 
Europe and France, so too did oe 
Paris take form. 

According to Seigel, nineteenth-century 
Bohemian Paris was composed in majority 
of rebellious youth from middle-class France, 
and Bohemia’s spokesmen in the main knew 
that they had their origins in the middle 
class. They not only did not stand for 
permanent opposition to the middle class 
but sought reconciliation with and recogni- 
tion from bourgeois society. 

Additionally, in Seigel’s opinion, Bo- 
hemia’ residents were not in majority talen- 
ted painters or artists willing to be per- 
manently impoverished and dedicated to 
spending a lifetime at the margins of society. 
On the contrary, many of its residents— 
Courbet and Picasso, to name the most 
famous—chose Bohemia as the workshop 
where they prepared themselves for bourgeois 
fame and wealth. 

Bohemia’s representatives did not live by 
Vigny’s self-indulgent accusation that set the 
suffering of every sensitive artist at the steps 
of an insensitive middle-class society. Nor 
did they in significant numbers take their 
place at the barricades in the revolutions of 
1848 and 1871. 

For Seigel the essence of Parisian Bohemia 
was a great experiment with individual free- 
dom, which itself was made possible by 
emerging industrial capitalism, liberal de- 
mocracy, and middle-class society. In Bo- 
hemia the rebellious youth of France and 
Europe found a place where they could go 
and do what was not possible at home. There 
the “boundaries of bourgeois life” were tested 
as nowhere else. 

Seigel, whose work develops around a 
succession of critical biographies, presents 
the shifting nature of Bohemia and the 
changing nature of its experimentation in 
reference to writers, poets, and artists, as 
well as critics, art dealers, and cabaret own- 
ers. There we meet such notables as Baude- 
laire, Courbet, and Verlaine, such lesser 
figures as Murger, Goudeau, and Valles, and 
such critics as the brothers Goncourt, Barrès, 
and Zola. 
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For Seigel, World War I was a turning 
point in the history of Bohemia. The war 
severely diminished the freedom of Bohemia 
by irreversibly mobilizing the hearts and 
minds. Opinion prevailed, ideology tri- 
umphed, and spontaneity was lost. The 
distance between art and life, so essential to 
classic Bohemia, was lost. 

By the middle 1920s Dada, itself an 
ideological and didactic experimentalism, 
quickly gave way to surrealism, which under 
the leadership of Breton, surrendered to 
communism. More directly connected to the 
middle class and scientific ideas than its 
artistic predecessors, the surrealists wrote 
manifestos on behalf of a committed art. 


Bourgeois civilization had matured. The 


age of innocence was over. Each decade after 
the 1920s found artists taking their opinions 
about their art and everything else ever more 
seriously. Mass, commercial, national, aca- 
demic, and scientific cultures left room for 
the spontaneity of old Bohemia. Rebellion 
became standard, experimentation con- 
sciously contrived, and shocking the bour- 
geoisie became the oldest game in the whole 
world. 

According to Seigel, the remnants of 
Bohemia and its imitators are now scattered 
throughout the West. In one sense Bohemia 
has won out: it has a place in every middle- 
class soul and in the corner of almost every 
shopping mall. In another sense, like tradi- 
tional folk cultures, Bohemias everywhere 
have lost their autonomy and no longer are 
the preserves of a unique group. 

Seigel is a sure and thoughtful guide to 
nineteenth-century Parisian Bohemia. A so- 
cial-cultural historian hypothetically might 
have preferred a work dedicated to creating a 
collective material portrait of Bohemia’s 
residents——their numbers, origins, housing, 
jobs, male-female mix, and the intersection 
of institutions—and a more careful analysis 
of the interplay of emerging national, demo- 
cratic, industrial, and commercial as well as 
academic and scientific cultures. Yet these 
preferences, which may well be methodolog- 
ically impossible given the shifting nature of 
Bohemia and the type of evidence needed, 
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are not meant to distract from the worth of 
Seigel’s important volume. His book belongs 
not only in the library of the intellectual and 
cultural historian but in the library of every- 
one who is seriously interested in the matter 
of individual seli-definition in modern society. 
. JOSEPH A. AMATO 

Southwest State University 

Marshall 

Minnesota 


WILSON, TREVOR. The Myriad Faces of 
War: Britain and the Great War, 1914- 
1918. Pp. xvi, 864. Cambridge: Polity 
Press; New York: Basil Blackwell,. 1986. 
$24.95. 


Trevor Wilson, professor of history at the 
University of Adelaide, Australia, has spent 
the last ten years writing the first reevaluation 
of Britain and the Great War in as many 
years. The result is a staggering compilation 
of more than 800 pages in small print. 
Wilson’s major thesis is that World War I for 
Britain in many ways was a good war, much 
as World War II was to be. Britain maintained 
the balance of power in Europe, gained an 
enhanced position in the Middle East, elim- 
inated the German navy as a potential threat 
to its vital maritime lifeline, and at least for 
the time being retarded the dissolution of its 
empire as well as the global expansion of the 
United States. All this, Wilson argues, was 
accomplished without abandoning liberal 
precepts and the parliamentary system at 
home. Indeed, he suggests that the govern- 
ment of Herbert Asquith had no alternative 
but to enter the war in 1914; failure to do so 
would have resulted in the extermination of 
liberties in Europe under a German military 
autocracy. 

The real value of the book lies in its 
judicious combination of domestic and for- 
eign policies, in its treatment of the real war 
in France as well as the home front in 
Britain. Thus we are given not only the 
standard accounts of slaughter in the tren- 
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ches, but also the social, economic, and 
demographic effects of the war upon English 
village life—-Great Leighs, Essex—upon la- 
bor especially in the coal mines, and upon 
the growing female work force in the transpor- 
tation and munitions sectors. Nor does Wil- 
son overlook the propaganda war conducted 
by the Ministry of Information—the fore- 
runner of Joseph Goebbels’s less euphemistic 
Ministry of Propaganda. 

Unfortunately, the book is deprived of 
much of its value to the professional scholar 
because of a dearth of footnotes and the lack 
of a decent bibliography. The Imperial War 
Museum, for example, is the only archive 
cited in the bibliography at the start of the 
book—along with several collections of pri- 
vate papers. The individual chapters are 
chock-full of direct citations and provocative 
hypotheses that remain largely undocu- 
mented. The tremendous outpouring of litera- 
ture on World War I in the last two decades, 
not only on Britain but especially on France 
and Germany, for instance, is completely 
ignored, as far as one can tell. This is 
unfortunate, for the book is well written, 
cogently argued, and a treasure trove of 
information. Above all, it offers a far better 
picture of modern war than John Keegan’s 
highly celebrated Face of Battle (1976). 

HOLGER H. HERWIG 

Vanderbilt University 

Nashville j 

Tennessee 
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BERINGER, RICHARD E., HERMAN HATTA- 
WAY, ARCHER JONES, and WILLIAM N. 
STILL, Jr. Why the South Lost the Civil 
War. Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1986. $29.95. 


Question framing is elemental in scholar- 
ship; it predicts outcome via design. The 
authors of this fascinating book have chosen 
to frame their title question within the trouble- 
some tradition of American Civil War histor- 
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iography: that is, their main quest is fictional 
and metaphysical. Could the Confederacy 
have won the war? If not, was defeat inevit- 
able? The answers are yes and no. “With 
greater effort southerners could have won 
their independence,” they write, “and like 
most historians we have an aversion to the 
claim that great events have inevitable 
outcomes. . , 

Much of the volume is devoted to elimina- 
tion of conventional explanations for the 
Confederacy’s demise. The South was not 
defeated by the North’s overwhelming popula- 
tion and military superiority. Southerners 
enjoyed the enormous advantage of fighting 
a defensive war. Nor were Southern military 
tactics faulty. Here Beringer and his col- 
leagues take the late T. Harry Williams to 
task, rehashing and reapplying Jomini’s and 
Clausewitz’s doctrines, which Williams misun- 
derstood. They also eliminate the Union 
blockade of Southern coastlines as a sig- 
nificant cause of Confederate defeat. Like- 
wise, they attack the died-of-state-rights 
school of Southern frustration. State nghts—in 
the form of state relief and other services to 
the yeoman majority—actually strengthened 
Confederate resolve. ` 

The authors’ positive argument is contro- 
versial: the failure of Southern independence 
was a failure of will. Will consists in three 
connected parts. First, Southern nationalism 
was weak, its culture and icons too intermixed 
with American nationalism. Second, South- 
em evangelical religion was fatalistic. Confed- 
erates were foreordained to see God on the 
Yankees’ side when the war went bad, partic- 
ularly in the fall of 1864. Third, a significant 
number of white Southerners felt guilt over 
slavery; and once Lincoln changed Union 
war policy to abolition as well as union, the 
Confederates’ own scruples about the pecu- 
liar institution undermined their resolve to 
fight on. That the Union’s superior force 
might ‘have caused failure of will the authors 
do not acknowledge. 

Why the South Lost the Civil Waris more 
compendious than seminal. Its arguments, 
negative and positive, may nearly -all be 
discovered on the endless shelves of Civil 
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War literature. The book’s virtues consist in 
clarity of summary and in bravery of argu- 
ment. There is virtue, too, in the ambitious 
scope of the volume, combining generations 
of scholarship both serious and silly, This 
may be the one book to read about the Civil 
War. The shame is the persistence of dis- 
tracting fictional and metaphysical question 
framing. 


JACK TEMPLE KIRBY 
Miami University 
Oxford 
Ohio 


BYERLY, VICTORIA. Hard Times Cotton 
Mill Girls: Personal Histories of Woman- 
hood and Poverty in the South. Pp. x, 
223. Ithaca, NY: ILR Press, 1986. $26.00. 
Paperbound, $9.95. 


WOOD, PHILLIP J. Southern Capitalism: 
The Political Economy of North Caro- 
lina, 1880-1980. Pp. xiii, 272. Durham, 
NC: Duke University Press, 1386. $37.50. 
Paperbound, $12.95. 


These two books are both adout North 
Carolina and both have something to say 
about that state’s economic development. 
Hard Times is an oral history collection 
about women who work or wozked in the 
mill towns of North Carolina. Old and 
young, black and white, the women tell 
stories of rich detail about their lrves. Byerly 
introduces groups of the well-edited recollec- 
tions with short essays that make sense of 
them in relation to the history of the textile 
industry and the women’s part in that history. 
The common themes of their lives—poverty, 
family discord, male oppression, and hard 
work—give evidence of the harsh sconomics 
of the textile industry. In a graceful introduc- 
tion to Byerly and the women, historian 
Cletus: Daniel writes that this collection 
helps us to understand in “irreducible form” 
the “unique sisterhood of hardship and 
struggle forged in textile mill villeges of the 
Carolina Piedmont by the intersection of 
class and gender within the industrial con- 


tinuum of the New South.” More than that 
the reader will cheer for these women’s 
gritty, dignified survival. 

Phillip Wood’s book is also about class 
and hardship in Nerth Carolina, but his 
book is a complicated one of theory and 
argument wrapped around some very tradi- 
tional history. Wood argues that neither 
traditional capitalistic development models 
nor a group of historians who study economic 
development in the late nineteenth-century 
South whom he calls the “new social histor- 
ians” explains why the explosive accumula- 
tion of capital in North Carolina resulted in a 
hundred years of an “above-average rate of 
exploitation” of its working-class people. In 
theoretical sections he confidently contends 
that only a “framework of Marxian political 
economy” explams North Carolina’s eco- 
nomic history and subsequently its social 
and political structures. Thus, throughout 
North Carolina’s recent history, Wood dis- 
covers & capitalistic class leadership that 
relentlessly seeks surplus values that exceed 
the national averages by large margins, and 
these surplus values are extracted from or- 
dinary workers in the form of below-average 
national living conditions, hard work, and, 
above all, low wages. The book makes no 
pretense to a comprehensive narrative. Ra- 
ther, the first major part of the book concen- 
trates, as a sort of case example, on the 
growth of the textile industry from the late 
nineteenth century to 1939. Following that, 
one fifty-page chanter explores the political 
relationship of the “staze” to the developing 
economy from the Civil War through the 
New Deal years. Another long chapter argues 
that only Marxist theory makes sense of 
“state” economic development policy and 
the pattern of postwer industrialization. 
Oddly, strung throughout these chapters is a 
history of labor relations in the modern 
textile industry. 

Wood’s bold revisionism and the sweep 
of his argument make tais book important. 
He spares no one. His disagreement ranges 
from V. O. Key to C. Vann Woodward to a 
bundle of America’s brightest young his- 
torians, He has not entered any archives, but 
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he has read widely and well and he floats 
stunning insights that stand independent of 
acceptance of his Marxist theory. As a 
theoretical work his book is short and simple; 
as a history narrative it is episodic, incom- 
plete, and often wrong. But the book works; 
it provokes thought and involvement, and its 
brilliant juxtaposition of events, facts, and 
topics make it a must read for scholars of 
many persuasions. Just be prepared to argue 
and ‘quibble. And after that read Byerly’s 
collection for some solid satisfaction. 
JAMES A. HODGES 
College of Wooster 
Ohio 


CRABB, CECIL, V., Jr. and KEVIN V. MUL- 
CAHY. Presidents and Foreign Policy 
Making: From FDR to Reagan. Pp. xiv, 
359. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. No price. 


No American political office galvanizes 
more public or scholarly attention than the 
presidency. The unique concentration and 
scope of institutional power, modified by 
personality, style, capacity, and knowledge, 
make the wide and considerable interest in 
the presidency easy to understand. This 
timely study examines a paramount area of 
responsibility of the presidency, the conduct 
of foreign affairs, and thus deals with the 
president in his most powerful role. For as 
Crabb and Mulcahy make indubitably clear, 
in the area of foreign relations, the president, 
as granted by constitution, statute, and cus- 
tom, comes closest to realizing a near monop- 
oly of power. ` 

This observation is the premise, however, 
of the delicate irony that forms the thesis of 
this book. While the president may be the 
virtual master of foreign policymaking, never- 
theless, it is contended convincingly, policy- 
making in the executive branch over the past 
forty years has been marred by “conflict, 
fragmentation, and incoherence.” Not surpris- 
ingly, then, recent history shows, as is clearly 
the case today, a lack of public consensus 
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and a fractious questioning of the appropriate 
goals and objectives of American foreign 
policy. And finally, given the cogent picture 
of intra-executive hubris and rivalry, com- 
bined with a resurgent congressional interest 
in foreign policymaking, Crabb and Mulcahy 
maintain that there is an increased likelihood 
that defective directives will continue to flow 
from what arguably is an inherently flawed 
decisional process. 

Recent developments, it is explained, 
have compounded the problem of rational 
decision making. Like the proverbial situation 
of a bevy of cooks in a small kitchen, the 
once relatively simple decisional agenda has 
been replaced by a variegated, complex, and 
unsuccessful diplomatic menu. The new criti- 
cal dimensions of U.S: policy, in the form of 
military, technological, economic, and trade 
concerns, all heightened by superpower ideo- 
logical competition, make for a greater num- 
ber of vested interests as well as actual and 
potential players, in the most dramatic, high- 
stake, political game in town. But how the 
game is played does not seem to be affected 
by the particular issues. What is more, and 
this is the critical thrust of the book, irrespec- 
tive of the administration in power and of 
party control in Congress, no matter how the 
president has organized his foreign policy- 
making apparatus, the results have been dis- 
appointing. Suggestions for future changes 
do not encourage great optimism. 

Six informative case studies beginning 
with Roosevelt, who tended to act as his own 
secretary of state, and continuing through 
Reagan, who presented even before the Iran 
arms imbroglio an intriguing anarchical 
model of decision making, illustrate and 
undergird the main argument. The Ford 
term, perhaps for its briefness and lack of 
distinction, receives little attention. Less 
explicably, the Carter administration, with 
the exception of the celebrated Brzezinski- 
Vance rift, is essentially overlooked. Nonethe- 
less, the material gathered, most of it from 
the broad swath of presidential scholarship, 
prudently poses the disconcerting Tocquevil- 
leian conundrum, that is, whether de- 
mocracy, which is far closer to justice than is 
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the modern face of autocracy, can ever learn 
to manage as effectively as its competitor its 
life-sustaining and threatening external affairs. 
PAUL L. ROSEN 
Carleton University 
Ottawa 
Canada 


EPSTEIN, LEON D. Political Parties in the 
American Mold. Pp. xiv, 440. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1986. 
$27.50. 


This book presents a well-reasoned and 
solidly documented statement on the nature 
and condition of American parties today and 
the forces that have molded their structures 
and operations. It contains a thorough discus- 
sion of the literature on political parties. 
Major authors and themes in that literature 
are discussed in historical perspective. And 
while the emphasis is on American parties, 
comparisons are made to other parties and 
party systems. The material goes beyond the 
traditional party literature in that works 
from other speciality fields of American 
politics are discussed if the institutions or 
processes they examine have affected, are 
affecting, or might affect American party 
development. 

Epstein believes that American parties 
are not declining or dying. Instead he views 
them as reacting and adapting to the limits 
placed on them by constitutional, historical, 
and cultural forces. The adaptation process 
has been a continuous one and has followed 
an incremental pattern. By examining party 
development over time, he believes that we 
can come to a better understanding of how 
their adaptability has and will keep the 
parties alive. 

The forces affecting the parties include 
public hostility toward both the machine- 
style party organizations of the past and the 
stronger party structures in the European 
style. These sentiments make changes such 
as those advocated by supporters of the 
responsible-party model unlikely to occur. 


The book places greatest emphasis on the 
party as an orgenization. Separate chapters 
examine the national organization, state and 
local structures, the party as a public util- 
ity—that is, a regulated semipublic organiza- 
tion—and private and public funding of 
campaigns. The various reforms that have 
affected the party—for example, the direct 
primary, the Australian ballot, internal Demo- 
cratic Party rule changes, federal court de- 
cisions—are examined in terms of both their | 
causes and their effects. l 

The party in government is examined in 
two chapters on the presidency and the 
Congress. Here the historical development 
of the party system is considered. 

The party in the electorate plays a minor 
role in the discussion. In the one chapter 
devoted to this topic, Epstein argues that the 
direct primary institutionalized the Republi- 
can and Democratic party labels and that 
candidate-centered campaigns have limited 
party loyalty. He contends that the labels 
still serve as cues for the electorate although 
to a lesser degree than in the past. 


ANNE PERMALOFF 
Auburn University 
Montgomery 
Alabama 


GALLUP, GEORGE, Jr. and JIM CASTELLI. ` 
The American Catholic People: Their 
Beliefs, Practices and Values. Pp. ix, 206. 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1987. 
$15.95. 


WEIGEL, GEORGE. Tranquilitas Ordinis: The 
Present Failure and Future Promise of 
American Catholic Thought on War and 
Peace. Pp. xiii, 489. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1987. $27.50. | 
Gallup and Castelli distill two decades’ 

worth of Gallup poll data to forge a coherent 

social profile of America’s Roman Catholics, 

28 percent of the population. They con- 

tend—against journalistic stereotypes—that 

American Catholics are in the middle of a 

religious revival. 
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As the research of the National Opinion 
Research Center’s Andrew Greeley has shown 
for decades, American Catholics are a highly 
mobile, well-educated, economically advanc- 
ing segment of America. Yet, in several of 
their religious practices and elements of their 
worldview, Catholics represent a unique 
American segment. The Catholic world- 
view-—so the statistics show—1is more intellec- 
tual, pragmatic, and communal than Pro- 
testant America’s. Moreover, American Cath- 
olics show “a remarkable degree of tolerance 
toward racial and ethnic minorities, followers 
of other religions and non-traditional sexual 
life-styles.” ; 

Catholics are reluctant to evangelize 
others but, today, “American Catholics no 
longer worry about being accepted—thev 
worry about how to lead.” Three notable sets 
of data demonstrate (1) basic support for the 
bishops’ economic pastoral by Catholic rank 
and file; (2) basic support for the bishops’ 
peace pastoral-—Catholics are more strongly 
against defense spending and for peace educa- 
tion than others in America; and (3) despitea 
general pro-life stance, American Catholics 
exhibit strong support for women’s rights. 

Gallup and Castelli’s portrait could, profit- 
ably, be contrasted with James Davison 
Hunter's sociological profile, American Evan- 
gelicalism, and with Wade Clark Roof’s 
research on mainline Protestantism. Gallup 

‘andiCastelli think American Catholics have 
made America a more racially and religiously 
tolerant society. “Stability and growth—not 
decline—are the earmarks of Catholic reli- 
gious life today.” 

- Weigel’s Tranquilitas Ordinis devises an 
ideal-type analysis of a classic Roman Catho- 
lic heritage of a theory of ordered society, a 
doctrine of peace and just war that combines 
Augustinian realism with moral power. Along 
the way, Weigel constructs a historiographic 

_ straw.man that, he claims, interprets pre- 

Vatican II Catholic support for American 

foreign policy as unthinking jingoism, accep- 
tance by insecure immigrants. One is hard 
put to find a serious historian of American 

Catholicism—not Jay Dolan, James Hen- 


` nesey, David O’Brien, or Gerald Fogarty— 
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who would subscribe to this straw man. 
Thereupon Weigel fabricates a golden age of 
American Catholic realism—based on nurs- 
ing a few citations from bishops’ pastorals 
during World War [l—which Weigel extols 
as an independent theoretical contribution 
to thought on internationalism and peace. 
Everything in official American Catholi- 
cism since Vatican [I—especially the Ameri- 


can episcopacy’s position on nuclear weapons 


and its policy in Central America—is, then, 
seen as the abandonment of the received 
heritage. The culprits are mindless neo- 
isolationism, anti-anti-communism, and su- 
perficial abandonment of the moral worthi- 


ness of the American experiment abroad in 


the American left that infects the bishops’ ` 
thought. In Weigel, it is, at times, hard to 
distinguish criticism of specific American 
policies from anti-Americanism. 

The book glides over the failures during 
the so-called classic period actually to apply 
the tradition to violations of jus in bello, for 
example, saturation bombing during World 
War I. Those who know Daniel Berrigan’s - 
strong and very public repudiation of Ernesto 
Cardinal because of the latter’s support for 
violent revolution will be puzzled by the ` 
assertion on page 246 that Berrigan refused 
to dismiss violence in the Third World. 

Weigel raises some valid analytic points— 
such as the easy conflation of pacifism and 
just war in the bishops’ pastoral—but his 
polemic reading of post-Vatican II mainline — 
American Catholic thought on peace will 
convince only those who can assume that 
Cardinal John Krol is a victim of Weigel’s : 
stipulated anti-anti-communism. More likely, 
Krol, like Tip O'Neill, is more apt to believe — 
eyewitness church friends about El Salvador 
than administration spokespersons. A pity, 
in fact, that the sharp polemic detracts from 
what could encourage a serious analytic 
debate about the bishops’ pastoral on peace. 

JOHN A. COLEMAN 

Graduate Theological Union 

Berkeley 

California 
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HANDLER, JOELF. The Conditions of Discre- 
tion: Autonomy, Community, Bureau- 
cracy. Pp. xi, 327. New York: Russell 
Sage, 1986. No price. 


Few studies have probed or fused issues 
of law and public policy with such candor, 
sincerity, inteprative insights, and attention 
to both theory and empirical illustrations as 
has Joel F. Handler in this volume of incisive 
but constructive reportage, critique, and 
prescription. 

The task of distilling and analyzing legal, 
administrative, political, and philosophical 
dimensions of governance in relation to 
discretion could easily have yielded to pedan- 
tic or parochial urges. To his credit, Handler 
has probed a complex, amorphous concept’s 
roles in society with originality, balance, and 


commendable aversions to formalism and © 


pretentiousness. Part of the reason why, in 
his view, our nation’s present approach to 
conceptualizing and administering justice “is 
doomed to failure” is that it places too much 
emphasis on formal institutional processes 
and practices, such as due process. He be- 
lieves that the system of rights and procedural 
remedies developed over the last several 
decades does not work for the poor or for 
many with incomes above poverty definitions. 

Handler’s alternative to due process and 
the adversary confrontations it generates is 
not as lucidly set out as are his critiques of 
the status quo. Procedural due process is 
defective at present, he maintains, because it 
“sharpens rather than mutes adversarial rela- 
tionships; it truncates and polarizes rather 
than heals; it is cross-sectional rather than 
continuous; it creates winners and losers 
rather than partners.” The cooperative system 
he advocates to supplant procedural formal- 
ism is one that must countenance uncertainty 
and indeterminacy but is allegedly capable of 
achieving healing, continuity, and partnership 
through flexible and responsive utilization 
of discretion. 

Chapter 4’s forty pages provide an empiri- 
cal analysis of the Madison, Wisconsin, 
School District’s special education program 
as a potential model of cooperative decision 
making. By conceiving of parents as part of 


the solution rather than the problem, by 
positing acceptability of experimental deci- 
sions that can be accommodated and renegoti- 
ated, and by viewing conflict as a necessary 
component of communication for the reach- 
ing of understanding, the Madison approach, 
it is claimed, menifests theoretical coherence 
and operational practicality. 

Handler recognizes that the Madison 
program’s data also indicate “certain prob- 
lems or weaknesses that are inevitable or 
inherent in this system.” For example, the 
program reinforces parental passiveness. Rou- 
tinization may set in, solidifying bureaucratic 
procedures and developing communitywide 
co-optation. “Trust breeds complacency” 
and can impair the quest for new techniques 
to maintain communicative conflicts. and 
incentives for participation. 

Handler’s candor combines with the depth 
and sensitivity of his scholarship to make 
reading his book an engrossing and challeng- 
ing venture for lawyers, philosophers, and 
social scientists at all career stages. It is an 
additional plus that his “worthy vision” of 
decisional structures that support participa- 
tion, community, and individuality does not 
wither with the charge that it harbors utopian- 
ism. His skills are equally bountiful when it 
comes to propounding and defending his 
theses. 

Notwithstanding the wide-ranging refer- 
ences to and invocations of scholars who 
have dealt with his subject, from Richard 
Abel to Robert Zupkis, it was a source of dis- 
appointment that salient works and thoughts 
by Michael Barkun, Jacobus ten Broek, and 
Kenneth Culp Davis were not among them. 
Consideration of Davis’s contrasting position 
on the propriety of discretion, of ten Broek’s 
compelling views on welfare law reforms, and 
of Barkun’s insightful analyses of millenarian 
movements would have leavened Handler’s 
discussions. Their absence, however, cannot 
be said to dent the creativity, humaneness, or 
pertinence of Handler’s prescription for co- 
operative public action. 

VICTOR G. ROSENBLUM 

Northwestern University 

Chicago 

Illinois 
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KIRBY, JACK TEMPLE. Rural Worlds Lost: 
The American South 1920-1960. Pp. xix, 
390. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, 1987. No price. 


Thoroughly researched, this book tells in 


considerable detail the story of Southern . 


agriculture and related industries during the 
decades 1920-60, with many chronological 
glances at conditions before and after these 
dates. It deals with the South as a region, 
with particular states within the region, and 
with counties within certain states. It also 
contains much material about individuals 
and families, by name. All this enriches the 
account but obliges the reader to guard 
against confusing the particular with the 
general. 

Southern agriculture is and always has 
been varied, and much of the Southern 
terrain is suited to crop diversification. Cot- 
ton, always associated with the South, is also 
prown on the outside; indeed, in 1947 it was 
California’s “most profitable crop.” Corn, 
Tice, sugar, tobacco, peanuts, soybeans, citrus 
and noncitrus fruits, and a variety of vege- 
tables are produced in the South. The region 
is known also for dairying and livestock, for 
timber and timber products, for coal, and for 
numerous manufactures. 

After the Civil War, most former slaves 
became sharecroppers and many landless 
whites became sharecroppers or tenants. The 
thirty years embracing World War I, the 
Depression, the New Deal, and World War 
II saw the Southern economy transformed. 
Gasoline-powered machinery reduced labor 
costs and caused large numbers of blacks 
and whites to move to Southern towns and 
cities or to big cities of the North, During the 
fifty years 1910-60, Southern migrants totaled 
over 9 million, slightly more than half of 
them being whites. As to the overall effect of 
the New Deal on the South, Kirby says that 
in 


predominantly white nonplantation areas, . . . the 
programs were inadequate as relief but positive 
and beneficial in the short run. In predominantly 
black plantation areas, .. . the programs rescued 
and enriched planter-landlords and inflicted frustra- 
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tion and suffering on the already poor and landless | 
(p. 56). 


While this book is mainly about Southern 
agriculture, it is also about the human beings 
who provided the labor for it all. It tells of 
malaria, hookworm, and pellagra, of doc- 
tors, midwives, and abortion, and of shabby, 
unsanitary habitations. It may be that only 
in the case of wives whose husbands served in 
World War II was there something approach- 
ing equity on a large scale. The wife received 
$50 a month and an extra allowance for each 
child. This may have been more cash on a 
regular basis than the family had ever re- 
ceived. One wonders whether there was 
much nostalgia for the Southern “rural 
worlds lost.” 

JENNINGS B. SANDERS 

Kensington l 

Maryland 


McCANN, MICHAEL. Taking Reform Seri- 
ously: Perspectives on Public Interest 
Liberalism. Pp. 345. Ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1986. $29.95. 


Michael McCann’s Taking Reform Seri- 
ously is an original contribution to the 
burgeoning literature on interest groups. 
Rather than examining the origins or polit- 
ical strategies of these groups in great detail, 
it focuses on the political philosophy and 
dilemmas of the public interest groups and 
the activists who have organized them. Al- 
though McCann offers a basically sympa- 
thetic portrayal, he is concerned with illus- 
trating the difficulties reform movements 
have in effecting significant political change. 
As such, his book is a cogent critique of the 
often self-imposed limitations on these 
groups. While not offering any new theo- 
retical understanding of these movements, it 
does provide a different perspective for ex- 
amining their behavior. 

McCann argues that public interest groups 
in one sense see themselves as pari of a 
pluralist democratic ideal that has been 
unfulfilled in practice due to the dominance 
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of business and corporate interests. One 
strategy for asserting the public interest is, 
together with the mobilization of citizen 
resources, to’ promulgate a “doctrine of 
public rights” involving legal representation 
in government decision making in both 
the legislative and bureaucratic arenas. 

McCann suggests close parallels between 
the philosophy of public interest liberalism 
and earlier reform movements. The suspicion 
of corporate power, moralism, middle-class 
status of the activists, and antiviolence toward 
governmental authority all reflect earlier 
movements, while the hostility in many cases 
toward growth, materialism, and the Ameri- 
can world role are a break with the past. In 
my view, the parallels are overdrawn; the 
ideology of public interest liberalism fits 
much more closely with a New Class critique 
of American society. Also in that regard, 
McCann fails to deal adequately with the 
obvious complaint that these groups are 
really only involved in promoting their own 
variously defined group or class interests. 

By far the most interesting aspect of this 
work is McCann’s examination of why public 
interest liberalism’s successes have been lim- 
ited and even reversed. The most damning 
critique is his conclusion—I believe a correct 
one—that public interest liberalism has not 
developed a coherent overarching political 
philosophy. In particular, the consumerist 
ethic offers little in the way of solutions to 
the problems of economic growth and pro- 
ductivity, which these groups have normally 
taken for granted. And in the spirit of 
Michels, McCann shows that these groups, 
rather than live up to their participatory 
ideal, have been dominated within their 
organizations by a relatively small group of 
elites. 

Last, McCann makes a strong case for the 
view that the highly conflictual orientation 
of these groups contributed to the “develop- 
ment of a structureless, polymorphous sponge- 
like state. .. . lacking a viable institutional 
nervous system for converting .. . demands 
into consistent programs of publicity sanc- 
tioned goals and policies.” This problem has 
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been exacerbated by their suspicion of more 
institutionalized channels of expression such 
as the political parties. Thus these groups 
have been hoisted with their own petard and 
have contributed to a decline in the legitimacy 
of the liberal state while proclaiming the 
desire to enhance that very legitimacy. 

Though slightly flawed, Taking Reform 
Seriously is an eminently readable, worth- 
while contribution to the study of reform 
movements and their impact upon the policy 
process. 


EVEL ELLIOTT 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 
Blacksburg Rg 


MEAD, WALTER RUSSELL. Mortal Splen- 
dor: The American Empire in Transition. 


Pp: xii, 381. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1987. $19.95. 


“The decline .. . of the American Empire 
is the basic political fact of the present period 
in world history.” Mead’s book analyzes the 
causes of this decline and asks what can be 
done about it. 

The opening chapters describe the rise of 
the empire after World War II and the 
golden era of the 1960s when the liberal 
reforms begun by the New Deal made enorm- 
ous progress. The basic institutions of the 
welfare state were established, and liberal 
ideas of equality and justice for all became 
the accepted goals of American society. All 
this was made possible by economic prosper- 
ity, and the national government, armed 
with tools of Keynesian economic theory, 
had mastered the techniques of economic 
Mmanagement—prosperity was here to stay, 
profits and wages both rose, and class war 
wag replaced by negotiation between employ- 
ees and unions. Liberal capitalism appeared 
to be moving toward the successful demo- 
cratic socialism of Sweden. The Third World 
was catching up rapidly; Russia would eventu- 
ally join the club—it was only necessary to 
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contain it during its temporary period of 
insanity. The world would soon become one 
great liberal society. 

By 1980 this bright dream had faded 
away. Mead gives a superficial survey of 
what went wrong and then asks, “What can 
we do to be saved?” 

Walter Russell Mead is a 35-year-old 
honors graduate of Groton and Yale, a 
political economist, editor, journalist, and 
teacher. He is a passionate advocate of the 
welfare state, democratic socialism, and the 
idea of progress. The builders of the American 
liberal empire were his aristocratic, Anglo- 
phile predecessors at Groton—Franklin 
Roosevelt, Dean Acheson, Sumner Welles, 
Averell Harriman, and the like. But this old- 
boy elite has lost its power and a new style of 
leadership must be found in the Democratic 
Party and the American Populist tradition. 
We “do not know how many of the lost sheep 
of liberalism can be reclaimed for the flock, 
but we can hope that a regenerate liberalism 
can say, with a much greater shepherd, ‘My 
sheep know my voice.’ ” These new leaders 
will institute national economic planning— 
“new banking legislation will be the center- 
piece of the New Liberalism”—the Third 
World will be set on the path of economic 
development, and the federal government, 
given vastly increased powers, will be strcaim: 
lined for decisive actión. l 

Mead’s prescriptions for the figire are 
vague, often contradictory, and always terri- 
ble naive. His is not a profound analysis of 
our ills—it reads like a collection of daily 
columns by a bright young journalist. 

l RICHARD SCHLATTER 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

- New Jersey 


MINK, GWENDOLYN. Old Labor and New 
Immigrants in American Political Develop- 
ment: Union, Party, and State, 1875- 
1920. Pp. 301. Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. $29.95. 
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In Old Labor and New Immigrants in 
American Political Development, Gwendolyn 
Mink asks a series of provocative new ques- 
tions about the character and organization 
of the American labor movement during the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Instead of trying to explain why American 
labor failed to develop along European lines, 
with an inherent class consciousness and a 
radical social program, Mink. outlines how 
American racial and social conditions shaped 
a more conservative response by organized 
labor. She then goes on to explore the role 
played by organized labor in state and 
national party politics. 

Racism and middle-class identification, 
Mink argues, determined the conservative 
goals and organization of labor: “Ethnic and 
functional anxieties deflected organized work- 
ers away from anti-employer militancy and 
reform-oriented political action, and toward 
securing labor-market conditions favorable 
to trade-union autonomy.” Skilled native 
workers identified more with their employ- 
ers, with whom they shared religious and 
ethnic similarities, than with the so-called 
new immigrants from southern, eastern, and 
central Europe and Asia. Therefore when 
they organized, they turned to the craft 
structure of trade unionism, which befit their 
ideological nativism, rather than to a more 
comprehensive industrialism unionism, which 
would have thrown them together, with the 
new immigrants. | 

In the Democratic Party native labor 
found sympathetic allies. Under the leader- 
ship of Samuel Gompers and the American 
Federation of Labor, native labor became an 
important part of the Democratic Party, but 
never the most important part. As Mink 
astutely observes, the “AFL-Democratic ties 
arose from union-party affinities, chiefly 
with respect to race, immigration, and the 
role of the state. The union-party ties ex- 
pressed union dependence on a middle-class 
party, not party dependence on a significant 
labor wing.” 

As for the new immigrants, before the 
1930s they had few political options. They 
were largely “disorganized at work and disem- 
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powered in politics.” Even Eugene Debs’s 
1912 Socialist Party conformed to trade 
union nativism and ignored new immigrants 
and native blacks. 

In most areas, Mink is remarkably success- 
ful. She adds much to the dialogue started by 
Samuel Lubell, Allan J. Lichtman, Thomas 
J. Paviak, and John Allswang. And her 
discussion of West Coast political nativism 
is particularly insightful. Her discussion does, 
however, slight the diversity and political 
activities of the new immigrants, a group too 
diverse to be considered as a monolithic 
entity. Scholars will welcome Old Labor and 
New Immigrants. 

RANDY ROBERTS 

University of Houston 

Texas 


MORMINO, GARY ROSS. Immigrants on the 
Hill: [talian-Americans in St. Louis, 1882- 
1982. Pp. xi, 289. Champaign: University 
of Illinois Press, 1986. $21.95. 


This is a better than average Local history 
describing one group of immigrants who 
settled in one American city, worked and 
prospered, and finally were more or less 
assimilated. It deals with Saint Louis rather 
than an East Coast city, and with North 
Italians rather than the more typical migrants 
from Sicily, Naples, or Calabria. After an 
introduction, successive chapters describe 
nineteenth-century Saint Louis and the Lom- 
bard town from which most of the migrants 
came; the formation of the new community 
in Missouri; how Prohibition affected it; 
church, politics, and recreation; life during 
World War II; and, in a brief epilogue, how 
the community fared up to 1982. A 21-page 
bibliography is followed by an adequate 
index. 

The wide range of sources includes oral 
histories from both sides of the Atlantic, 
newspaper reports, official documentation 
of various types, and commentary from 
other studies of immigrants. In an apparent 
attempt to compose a book that would 
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interest the general reader, all of these are 
jumbled together into a sometimes discon- 
certing mixture. Local color is provided by 
an annoying mannerism of furnishing Italian 
words, each of which is immediately trans- 
lated into English between parentheses. Simi- 
larly, bits from the oral histories are repro- 
duced in what Mormino imagines is an 
authentic rendering of broken English. Such 
passages are especially unfortunate because, 
when he is not striving for an effect, Mormino 
can produce a clear and sometimes even 
elegant exposition. 

Until a streetcar line was built in the 
1920s, the Hill, as the Italian quarter was 
called, was isolated from downtown Saint 
Louis, and this physical insulation was rein- 
forced by a high incidence of home owner- 
ship, intergenerational continuity in occupa- 
tion, and a protracted uninvolvement in 
municipal politics. How self-contained the 
community still was in 1915 is indicated by 
an interesting comparison of Italian busi- 
nesses with those run by Greeks. Of a total of 
402 Greek establishments in Saint Louis, 140 
were restaurants and 94 were confection- 
eries—both obviously catering to a general 
clientele. In contrast, Italians ran Italian 
groceries and saloons that served the same 
local function as English pubs; Italian-run 
fruit stores, which were distributed through- 
out the city and thus contradicted the usual 
pattern, were owned by Sicilians rather than 
North Italians. When the isolation started to 
break down in the 1950s, the Hill was a kind 
of museum piece, excellent for a historical 
study but for that ‘very reason perhaps 
atypical of the life elsewhere of third-genera- 
tion immigrants. . 

Much of the book is detailed description. 
Two of the more analytical passages both try 
to explain a negative—why upward mobility 
was slower among these immigrants and 
their descendants than among some other 
nationalities, and why the Italians took so 
long to use the political machine of Saint 
Louis to further community interests. The 
analyses are good enough to make one wish 
that Mormino had asked why—or why 
not—more often. To me, the most interesting 
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chapter was “A Still on the Hill,” covering 
how Prohibition was unenforced among 
these wine-drinking Italians.. When saloons 
were closed, soft-drink parlors opened up in 
their place. Stills were set up—so it seems 
from the description—in almost every home, 
and for their customary cut police officers 
arrested only those who did not pay. The 
neighborhood profited from the new enter- 
prise, but few used the opportunity to become 
big shots and move away. Like everything 
else on the Hill, crime also was organized to 
the benefit of the whole community. 

For anyone interested in urban history or 
in ethnic communities, this volume could be 
a stimulating source. Based on a conscien- 


tious gathering of data, the history is told in — 


this work as a story, but I do not think 
Mormino’s main talent is literary. The book 
would have been improved if the scholarly 
apparatus had been used to the full to weigh 
the probably accuracy of old people’s mem- 
ories, yellowed newspaper accounts, and 
even government reports. 
WILLIAM PETERSEN 
Carmel 
California 


OKUN, MITCHELL. Fair Play in the Market- 
place: The First Battle for Pure Food and 
Drugs. Pp. xv. 345. De Kalb: Northern 
Ilinois University Press, 1986. $27.50. 


Many people think of the Pure Food and 
Drug Act of 1906 as the beginning of the 
American consumer movement. But the first 
federal regulation of a domestic food product 
was the oleomargarine law of 1886, and 
before that, in 1881-82, New York, New 
Jersey, and Massachusetts had passed bills 
that regulated the adulteration of food and 
drugs. Fair Play chronicles these little-known 
efforts between 1865-1886 to protect food 
and drug consumers. The bulk of the book 
introduces the reader to a complex story of 
forces at work that faced the difficult prob- 
lems, beyond filth, of what was adulteration 
in the new industry of manufactured food and 
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drugs. Did the addition of nonharmful matter, 
or “sophistication” as it was known—such as 
color to oleomargarine—constitute adultera- 
tion? As Okun tells the story, the answers lay 
in the interaction of three separate groups 
that attempted to influence both federal and 
state legislation and public health boards. 
Emergent scientists developed various views, 
which were often tainted by flawed science as 
well as by industry sponsorship. Passionate 
gadfly citizens, in a premodern Ralph Nader 
style, also emerged to carry the fight in the 
states and in Washington. But the ultimate 
victors in the three state battles and in the 
oleomarparine law of 1886 were the conserva- 
tive food manufacturers and purveyors them- 
selves, who won limited definition and weak 
enforcement of the adulteration laws. What 
they sought was “fair play in the markets” in 
the fashion of Adam Smith, which would by 
itself ensure consumer protection. It did not 
happen that way, of course. 

This book does not read easily. The 
narrative is often broken and difficult to 
follow. Nevertheless, the effort- is rewarding 
and the theme of fair-play conservatism 
clearly elucidated. The book rests on impres- 
sive research in a variety of primary sources. 
Okun, who basically sees his work as high- 
lighting the persistent conflict in reform 
processes, shrinks from going beyond his 
own chronological story and tying his find- 
ings to the larger questions of American 
reform, particularly to the forces that pro- 
duced American progressivism (1901-17) and 
the modern post-New Deal regulation of 
products, Clearly, though, his work supports 
those historians who argue that later twen- 
tieth-century reform is at heart a conservative 
thrust. 

JAMES A. HODGES 

College of Wooster 

Ohio 


SCHRECKER, ELLEN W. No Ivory Tower: 
McCarthyism and the Universities. Pp. 
viii, 437. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1986. $20.95. 
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During 15 years following World War II, 
America expelled past, present, and suspected 
Communist Party members, as well as an 
array of fellow travelers and otherwise unde- 
sirable characters from its universities. Ellen 
Schrecker depicts this academic purge in a 
wide range of institutions, focusing on the 
activities of academics themselves. Her metic- 
ulous work, based on a huge set of interviews 
and correspondence with victims of the 
purge and on university and government 
archival data, concentrates cn individual 
cases, to portray. idiosyncratic institutions 
and circumstances. But in the intricate details 
of individual university proceedings she re- 
veals nationwide mechanisms of subtle coer- 
cion that channeled the power of federal and 
state investigating committees, through uni- 
versity boards of trustees and governors, 
into the conduct of academic atfairs. 

Disturbing conclusions emerge that should 
be pondered at length. Universities, of 
course, had mechanisms for keeping out 
undesirables with sound academic credentials 
long before McCarthy, but national guide- 
lines for tenure protection had made secretive 
hiring and tenure decisions the major mechan- 
isms for exclusion and expulsion by 1950, so 
that the true magnitude of the purge and of 
the blacklist will never be known. Schrecker 
can therefore detail only cases involving 
tenured faculty, for whom academic merit 
was never at issue. Indeed, many victims 
were leaders in their field. Their being con- 
victed of behavior incompatible with tenure 
never involved charges that they peddled 
Communist propaganda in their classes or 
scholarship. The great majority were long 
inactive as Communists and most had main- 
tained vague relations with the party even as 
members, ten or twenty years before. Being a 
Communist—ever—or being sympathetic 
with a party position was enough to make a 
scholar a target. And government, especially 
in key states like New York, was determined 
to clean up the universities. Being targeted 
by or called before a government committee 
and either testifying or not was the critical 
turning point for many victims, because the 
actuality or potentiality of government action 


triggered university proceedings. Ironically, 
ideas about academic freedom not only 
permitted but energized efforts to eliminate 
the tenured Left, because administrators and 
faculty alike took that freedom to mean 
university freedom from state interference 
more than faculty freedom of speech and 
association. To protect themselves from pub- 
lic embarrassment or state intervention, uni- 
versities conducted purges themselves, in 
their own individual ways, and thus defended 
their institutional freedom. In this defense, 
liberals appear to have taken the lead in 
many cases. 

The book has an excelledt index; readers 
can easily find mdividuals and institutions 
involved in the purge. The notes and biblio- 
graphic essay lead the reader out into the 
wider world of American anti-Communist 
hysteria and its historiography. The only real 
failure is Schrecker’s unwillingness to explore 
the effects of the purge on the substance of 
American scholarship, teaching, and univer- 
any life. 

DAVID LUDDEN 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


SPERBER, A. M. Murrow: His Life and 
Times. Pp. xx, 795. New York: Freundlich 
Books, 1986, $22.95. 


LICHTER, S. ROBERT, STANLEY ROTH- 
MAN, and LINDA S. LICHTER. The Media 
Elite: America’s New Power Brokers. Pp. 
xv, 342. Bethesda, MD: Adler and Adler, 
1986. $19.95. 


These two volumes are both concerned 
with journalists and the world of power 
politics, but the resemblance pretty much 
ends there. 

The Media Elite is part of a projected 
multivolume study to examine how social 
change in Americe is shaped by competing 
elite groups. Using sociological techniques 
and language, it explores its central theme: 
the elite American media today—the net- 
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works, including the Public Broadcasting 
Service; the New York Times, the Wall 
Street Journal, U.S. News and World Re- 
port, Time, and Newsweek—comprise report- 
ers who largely come from the same context 
of high-quality universities and who have a 


progressive or liberal political outlook, which ~ 


is often projected in their work. Though 
some of the book’s conclusions seem valid, 
the techniques used in this volume and the 
lack of a sense of the history of journalism in 
America invalidate much of the study. 

Lichter, Rothman, and Lichter develop 
their thesis using social science methods such 
as reactions to vague photos and the coding 
of the elements in news stories. They proclaim 
that the personal feelings of the scientists 
have been eliminated because specific rules 
have been developed and followed, but they 
never concede that the very best journalists 
are able to do exactly the same thing when 
they report the news. 

And though it is quite true that these 
journalists have often received excellent edu- 
cations at the best American universities, the 
fact is that the leaders of American journalism 
today, the network anchors and the editor of 
the New York Times, did not receive that 
education. They are instead farm boys from 
Texas and North Dakota, a high school 
dropout from Canada, and a refugee from 
Nazi Germany. And they set the tone. 

The lack of a sense of history hurts this 
volume when Lichter, Rothman; and Lichter 
infer that the involvement of journalists in 
public policy is something new in America, It 
is not; rather, it is a tradition as old as the 
nation itself. If anything, there is less of it 
today than at any time in the past. 

The reasons for this come forth in Sper- 
ber’s truly outstanding biography of Edward 
R. Murrow. A national hero because of his 
reporting from London before and durimg 
World War II, Murrow went on at CBS 
Television to tackle the toughest subjects in 
American society. During the 1940s and 
1950s he became and today remains a symbol 
for excellence and integrity in television 
journalism. 

Nevertheless, he found himself being intel- 
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iectually strangled at CBS, his independence 
curtailed, his importance more a burden 
than an ornament. Murrow had put journal- 
istic independence above the needs of the 
corporation, and he was not to be forgiven 
for this transgression. 

Today’s journalists, despite their political 
inclinations, simply do not have the freedom 
implied in The Media Elite. They are con- 
strained both by the rules of their profession 
and by the needs of the corporations that 
employ them. _ l 

FRED ROTONDARO . 

National Italian American 

Foundation 
Washington, D.C. 


STUBBING, RICHARD A. The Defense Game: 
An Insider Explores the Astonishing Real- 
ities of America’s Defense Establishment. 
Pp. xv, 445. New York: Harper & Row, 
1986. $21.50. 


The military-political-industrial complex 
is so large that no oné author can grasp all of 
its elements and problems. As a result, each 
of the many recent books criticizing the U.S. 
defense establishment tends to play the same 
role as one of the blind men who attempted 
to describe the elephant. Each book presents 
an incomplete picture, and it takes several 
books to get a comprehensive view of the 
many problems we face in our efforts to 
defend the United States. 

The Defense Game by Richard Stubbing 
is a valuable addition to this growing body of 
defense critiques because it is written from 
the point of view of the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget. The Defense Game, how- 
ever, is actually two books. The first is a 
250-page discourse on the problems of budget- 
ing for, and then purchasing, an adequate 
defense capability. The second is a 150-page 
book that covers the careers and accomplish- 
ments of all the’secretaries of defense from 
McNamara to Weinberger. l 

Stubbing’s emphasis on the secretaries of 
defense is appropriate given his contention 
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that the secretary of defense is a pivotal 
figure in the problems he describes. The 
examples provided in the book, however, 
tend to emphasize the politics of defense as 


the root cause of most problems. All other . 


factors are clearly a distant second in im- 
portance, and the secretary of defense is only 
infrequently mentioned in the first part of 
the book. 

The Defense Game is fascinating to read, 
but it uses so many lengthy stories to illus- 
trate its points that it tends to be some- 


what shallow in its analysis of the problems it . 


presents, In fact, the solutions suggested by 
Stubbing to the problems he identifies are 
usually unacceptable for the very pclitical 
reasons that caused the problems in the first 
place. 

The chapters on purchasing goods and 
services, the military payroll, and defense 
manpower problems are the best that have 
been written in these areas and are well 
worth the price of the book. The rest of the 
book is entertaining, informative, and accu- 
rate. The book is long on problems and short 
on solutions—there is only a brief chapter on 
the latter—-but The Defense Game is im- 
portant reading for anyone trying to under- 
stand our peculiar method of buying defense. 

WILLIAM J. WEIDA 

Colorado College 

Colorado Springs 


WALD, KENNETH D. Religion and Politics 
in the United States. Pp. xiv, 301. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1986. $29.95. ` 


Religion and Politics in the United States 
is nothing less than a full examination of the 
political impact of religious beliefs, institu- 
tions, and practices in pluralist America. In 
this book, political scientist Kenneth Wald 
argued that American political culture has 
its root in religious thought. The leaders’ 
right to rule, limited government, and an 
acceptance of diversity—three fundamental 
American beliefs about governance—were 
originated from the central doctrines of 


Puritan thought, namely, covenant theology, 
an image of the sinful human nature, and the 
concept of a chosen people. The pervasive- 
ness of these shared political values, however, 
has not eliminated religious sources of polit- 
ical conflict. 
Instead, the durability of religion in Ameri- 
can society has given rise to persistent pat- 
terns of institutional coexistence and political 
conflicts, a theme that can be inferred from 
Wald’s findings. Within the religious commun- 
ity, Wald found interdenominational disagree- 
ments and contention. For one thing, none 
of the major denominational groups that 
Wald examined—Catholic, Jewish, black 
Protestant, white mainline Protestant, and 
white evangelical Protestant-—enjoys a clear 
majority among the American public. In- 
stead, these groups are divided, to varying 
extents, over social, partisan, and ideological 
issues. Policy divergences are deepened by 
the groups’ political involvement through 
direct public action, lobbying, campaign 
activities, and seating their own church mem- 
bers in governmental positions. Intense inter- 
group competition, however, often reduces 
the substantive impacts of religious influence 
on the policymaking process. Accommoda- 
tion and conflict have existed in church-state - 
relations since the times of the founding 
fathers. During the past forty years, judicial 
decisions have both widened the proper line 
that separates church and state and, at the 
game time, have remained committed to 
individuals’ rights to practice their faith. 
The success of institutional accommoda- 
tion in the face of religious conflict ultimately 
depends on a delicate balance between reli- 
gious activism and democratic governance. 
Wald takes up this critical issue in the 
concluding chapter. On the one hand, demo- 
cratic institutions may be weakened by as- 
pects of religious practices, such as closed- 
mindedness, dogmatism, and lack of commit- 
ment to accommodation. On the other hand, 
religion also provides the standards for such 
crucial democratic concepts as fairness, dig- 
nity, justice, and equality that may guard 
against totalitarian tendencies. Given the 
inconclusive evidence in both pros and cons, 
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Wald adopted the middle ground: “that 
religion in politics is neither an unvarying 
source of good nor a consistent evil influence.” 

An informative discussion notwithstand- 
ing, the book has paid modest attention to 
certain issues that may provide a foundation 
for a more theoretical perspective on the 
politics of religion. Can one treat religious 
institutions as just another set of interest 
groups in the pluralist political system? Or 
are they primarily organized in terms of 
ideas—that is, moral values-—and only secon- 
darily concerned with tangible interests? 
Further, has the religious factor, which 
largely follows ethnic lines, reinforced the 
territorial organization of political institu- 
tions, such as legislatures? In this regard, to 
what extent have class differences been tem- 
pered as a result of the durability of religion in 
the political process? Above all, does religious 
influence constitute a distinct category of 
power apart from economic resources, social 
status, and political power in contemporary 
American society? Perhaps some of these 
concerns should have been addressed in the 
concluding chapter. 

Despite these suggestions, I find this 
book well researched. Further, Wald has 
approached this often controversial subject 
with fair-mindedness and sensitivity. This 
study offers a timely overview and an informa- 

“tive background to the current debate over 
religion and politics. 
KENNETH K. WONG 

University of Oregon i 

Eugene 


WESSER, ROBERTF. A Response to Progres- 
‘sivism: The Democratic Party and New 
York Politics, 1902-1918. Pp. xiii, 328. 
New York: New York University Press, 
1986. $35.00. 


Robert F. Wesser’s Response to Progres- 
sivism is‘a study of that fractious and 
fascinating organism, the Democratic Party. 
It focuses upon the role this often divided 
party played in the political wars in New 
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York State in the tumultuous years between 
1902 and 1918. Wesser has emerged as the 
chronicler of Progressive Era New York. His 
earlier study, Charles Evans Hughes: Politics 
and Reform in New York, 1905-1910, ex- 
amined the period from the Republican 
perspective in years in which a New Yorker, 
Theodore Roosevelt, held center stage as 
Progressive president. This current volume 
focuses upon the arch rivals of those Republi- 
can Progressives, complex and contentious 
Democrats, A third volume on the era is 
projected, and given the quality of A Re- 
sponse to Progressivism, I look forward to it. 

The story Wesser has to tell is a fascinating 
one. New York Democratic politics in the 
first two decades of this century was an 
exciting world. The upper-level leadership 
was made up of two richly attractive men 
who stood in sharp contrast to each other. 
The middle- and lower-level leaders were 
also quite interesting, not only because of 
who they were but because of who and what 
they would soon be. The constituencies the 
party leaders dealt with were also fascinating, 
as portrayed by Wesser, for here too the 
contrasts in social class, in home environ- 
ment-—rural or urban, upstate or down— 
were startlingly clear. 

At the very center of this world stood two 
very different men, men whose careers and 
ideologies influenced the very flow of events. 
New York City was represented by Charlie 
Murphy, nominally the leader of Tammany 
Hall but a man whose influence extended 
well beyond the borders of his native Man- 
hattan. He was, as portrayed by Wesser, a 
complex man of enormous charm, of great 
persuasive abilities, and of a strict morality 
who was little tempted by the possibilities for 
gain that his position suggested. He was Irish 
and Catholic and thus sensitive to the needs 
of his various ethnic constituencies. Opposite 
him stood Thomas Mott Osbourne, the 
patrician, reformist leader of the upstate 
Democrats. The relationship—beautifully 
portrayed—between these quite alien beings 
provides a central focus for Wesser’s finely 
wrought narrative. 
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Other figures, too, stand out and Wesser, 
who shows himself a master at the art of 
portraiture, depicts these men as they enter 
the teeming world of .Democratic politics. 
Thus we see unfold the embryanic periods in 
the careers of men such as Alfred E, Smith— 
by the book’s end he is governor of the 
state—Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Robert 
Wagner, Sr. 

Wesser’s central concern is the process of 
political change, and he focuses upon the 
way the Democrats redefine their agenda— 
to put it more in line with the Progressive 
thrust of the Wilsonian presidency. He also 
examines the way these leaders at the same 
time adjust their party’s programs to the 
needs of the Democratic constituency, a 
constituency itself in the process of change, 
change wrought by the immigration that 
created New York. 

Wesser demonstrates that he is comfort- 
able in the world of the political scientist and 
handles demographic and voting-behavior 
data with ease and with grace, but his fortes 
are quite clearly biography and rather classic 
narrative history. He is able to draw any 
number of satisfying portraits in miniature 
of the giants he is dealing with and is able to 
give the reader a sense of the drama and flow 
that were at the very heart of New York 
politics in those years. His conclusions are 
judicious and clearly stated, and he demon- 
strates throughout a deep knowledge of the 
sources he is working with. This book is, 
then, an admirable work in the field of 
political history, one that can be read with 
profit by all those interested in America in 
the twentieth century. 

MURRAY A. RUBINSTEIN 

City University of New York 


WYNNE, LEWIS NICHOLAS. The Continuity 
of Cotton: Planter Politics in Georgia, 
1865-1892. Macon, GA: Mercer Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. Pp. viii, 200. $22.50. 


Lewis N. Wynne effectively traces the 
planters’ aggressive pursuit of economic, 


social, and political domination of Georgia 
from 1860 to 1892. Although the Civil War 
and emancipation seriously struck at the 
foundation of their power, planters quickly 
moved at the constitutional convention of 
1865. to reassert their strength. Obviously 
regarding emancipation as a calamity, they 
wrote a constitution that retained as many of 
the forms of slavery as possible. Former 
slaves were left with freedom and little else. 
A major planter concern was a subordinate 
laboring class. Contrary to popular opinion, 
Wynne claims, planters actually preferred a 
money wage system, but sufficient money 
was simply unavailable. Planters opposed 
renting land to blacks. It gave them too 
much independence. They found an exploita- 
tive sharecropping method, which allowed 
supervision and preserved the prewar class 
structure, more acceptable. 

Planter hegemony was temporarily threat- 
ened by congressional Reconstruction when 
Republicans tried to form a coalition of 
blacks, mountain whites, poor whites,vand 
industrialists. Unfortunately for blacks, the 
Republican experiment was easily defeated 
by Ku Klux Klan violence, intraparty strife, 
white domination of black employees, and 
Democratic racism. Probably a greater threat 
than Republicans to planter control was the 
New South movement led by Joseph E. 
Brown and Benjamin H. Hill. Hill and 
Brown, largely through the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, urged Georgians to forgo the past and 
concentrate upon developing factories, rail- 
roads, and businesses. Farmers, they said, 
should diversify rather than depend upon 
cotton. Racism was less effective against the 
New South advocates who were natives, 
often former slaveholders, and had little 
concern for blacks. 

Planters were not unalterably opposed to 
all industrialization. It was a question of 
what type and who controlled it. They feared 
the growth of large corporations and cities 
that could dilute their power. They favored 
the formation of many local industries tied 
to agriculture, and they often invested in 
such enterprises. Their plan was to “take the 
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cotton mill to the cotton fields.” Better a 
thousand mills scattered throughout the state 
where they would be subject to planter 
influence than a hundred mills in Atlanta 
and Macon. According to Wynne, the major 
political power struggle in the early 1870s 
was between planters and the industrial- 
merchant advocates. For a time the New 
South movement seemed to be gaining 
power, The Republican constitution of 1868, 
which permitted state support of industry 
and transportation, was to their advantage. 
Planters by 1875 began a move for a new 
constitutional convention to regain their 
power. 

. Such a convention was held in 1877. The 
new constitution, in Wynne’s words, “reestab- 
lished the planting class as the most potent 
pohtical force in the state, and the restrictions 
placed on business subordinated that seg- 
ment of the economy to planter control.” 
The industrialists then joined the planters, 
whom they could not defeat, as junior part- 
ners in an entente cordiale, which, with 
minor changes, ruled Georgia for the next 
century. 

The Continuity of Cotton is readable and 
provocative. If Wynne occasionally over- 
states his case, he does it persuasively. At 
times the book’s organization is slightly 
confusing, but that is a minor complaint. 
Overall it is well done and should be of 
interest to anyone concerned with post-Civil 
War politics and political power in Georgia. 

JOE M. RICHARDSON 

Florida State University 

Tallahassee 
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BETZIG, LAURA L. Despotism and Differen- 
tial Reproduction: A Darwinian View of 
History. Pp. xi, 171. Hawthorne, NY: 
Aldine, 1986. $24.95. 


JANOS, ANDREW C, Politics and Paradigms: 
Changing Theories of Change in Social 
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Science. Pp. ix, 183, Stanford, CA: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1986. $28.50. 


Using Thomas S. Kuhn’s idea of paradigm 
shift, Andrew Janos traces the evolution of ` 
modern social science in general and political 
science in particular. He argues that the 
“classical paradigm” of the social sciences 
derived principally from the work of Adam 
Smith and Karl Marx. According to this 
paradigm, social change is propelled by 
mankind’s progressive mastery of the physi- 
cal environment by means of technological 
innovation and scientific discovery. This 
progress produces changes in economic organ- 
ization and social attitudes that force adjust- 
ments in the patterns of political authority, 
institutions, and behavior. Despite their dif- 
ferences, both Smith and Marx focused 
upon social change in polities within the 
Western tradition, and both viewed political 
arrangements as generally dependent upon 
the organization of the economy. 

Against this background Janos takes us 
on a journey through the theories of political 
and social change of such major figures as 
Spencer, Comte, Ténnies, Durkheim, and 
Weber, all of whom he characterizes as 
having refined this classical paradigm. None- 
theless, anomalies arose when social theorists 
attempted to apply the paradigm to non- 
Western societies. Veblen, for instance, 
pointed out that by borrowing the latest 
technologies “backward” nations could avoid 
certain social and economic impediments to 
progress that innovators in Occidental na- 
tions originally had to face. Lenin, too, 
argued that nations like preindustrial Russia 
might leap ahead by telescoping their bour- 


‘geois—agricultural and commercial-—revolu- 


tions with the proletarian revolution that 
would follow the rise of industry. And 
influenced by Talcott Parsons’s multidimen- 
sional characterization of the social system, 
numerous “systems” theorists abandoned 
unilinear views of development and began to 
produce theories that suggested alternative 
paths of modernization that led to democ- 
racy, fascism, communism, or political stagna- 
tion and decay. 
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All of these theories failed to provide 
satisfactory accounts of social change in 
non-Western nations in the post-World War 
I period, however. Among other things, 
they tended to focus on developments within 
a single country’s social and political culture, 
and they tended to view industrialization as 
the highest stage of modernization. By the 
1960s the situation was ripe for a theoretical] 
breakthrough, a scientific revolution that 
would produce a new research paradigm. 

The new paradigm, while not fully de- 
veloped, nonetheless has changed the theoret- 
ical focus from social systems within nations 
to a global system that spans nations. Where 
the old paradigm treated class interest mainly 
as a function of position in a nation’s social 
hierarchy, the new paradigm considers a 
larger, global hierarchy. Where the old para- 
digm looked at differentiation within soci- 
eties, the new paradigm focuses upon differen- 
tiation of the world between simple and 
complex societies. And the new paradigm 
also adds acultural dimension: where the old 
paradigm emphasized the casual nexus be- 
tween technological innovation and social 
consciousness, the new paradizm suggests 
that ideas themselves can spread across 
political boundaries regardless of a nation’s 
level of development. A key concept is the 
international demonstration effect, a refine- 
ment of Veblen’s emulative imitation. The 
international demonstration effect leads to 
attempts to imitate the’ material standards 
and life-styles of the West faster than the 
technological and institutional innovations 
required to sustain them can be spread. 

Janos traces the origins of the new para- 
digm to sources as diverse as neo-Marxists 
like André Gunder-Frank, Harry Magdoff, 
and Immanuel Wallerstein to neo-Weberians 
like Barrington Moore and Samuel Hunting- 
ton. He sees its advantages over the old 
paradigm to include more satisfactory expla- 
nations of the differentiation of the class 
structures of central as opposed to peripheral 
states; the rise of extractive militaristic states 
at the periphery; the equalization and effec- 
tive class alliance between the local elites of 
peripheral states and those of advanced 


industrial societies; and the rise of a postin- 
dustrial culture in advanced industrial 
nations. 

In his discussion of scientific revolutions, 
Kuhn makes the point that the revolution- 
aries are likely to be newcomers to the 
established discipline, investigators who have 
invested little in pursuing questions of “nor- 
mal science” suggested by the dominant 
paradigm. Where Janos searches for a new 
paradigm arising from innovators in the 
fields of political economy, political science, 
and political sociology, Laura Betzig, a 
political anthropologist and something of a 
newcomer, brings to bear an entirely different 
paradigm, based on the ideas of Charles 
Darwin, in order to explain the rise of 
despotism in both Western and non-Western 
polities. 

Defining despotism as “the exercised right 
of heads of societies to murder their subjects 
arbitrarily and with impunity,” Betzig pro- 
poses to explain the phenomenon by testing 
the. Darwinian hypothesis that power is 
exploited to the end of reproduction. Simply 
put, this hypothesis suggests that despots— 
men in virtually all cases—have consistently 
exploited their power to produce more 
children for themselves and their kin than 
can their less fortunate subjects. To test this 
hypothesis, Betzig reviews data on 104—of 
106—autonomous or semiautonomous soci- 
eties available from the Cumulative Cross 
Cultural Coding Center of the University of 
Pittsburgh. The data span societies from the 
ancient Babylonians (1750 B.C.) and He- 
brews (621 B.C.) to the twentieth-century 
Irish (1932), Turks (1950), and Siamese 
(1955). Using these and other sources she 
classifies the societies by degree of despotism 
and by level of polygyny. 

Betzig’s analysis shows that as the power 
of men in authority grows, so does their right 
to their subjects’ women, the number and 
youth of those in their harems, and their 
ability to seclude them. The Darwinian hy- 
pothesis explains preindustrial social struc- 
tures far better than Marx’s notions of 
primitive egalitarianism or Durkheim’s argu- 
ments that law served to penalize offenses 
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against the collective consciousness. Nor do 
theories stressing economic advantage ac- 
count for the taking and cloistering of pre- 
pubescent girls to wife. One is hard put to 
offer a better explanation than the guarantee 
of paternity that the seclusion of virgins 
provides. And while the exploitation of 
power in the resolution of conflicts of interest 
in developed societies may also be explained 
by Marxism or by other theories stressing 
economic advantage, the Darwinian explana- 
tion of powerful individuals seeking to maxi- 
mize reproduction still holds. 

Although Betzig’s subsequent statistical 
demonstration is flawed by an inappropriate 
use of least-squares correlations on ordinal 
data, cross-tabulations of the raw data she 
includes clearly support her interpretation. 
Indeed, if one were to raise a quibble, it 
would be only that her speculations about 
the political implications of her findings are 
too timid. For example, if the tendency 
toward despotism were a heritable trait, 
would it be any wonder that liberal democrats 
generally find themselves in the minority? 
And would there be more cause for political 
theorists to worry about the chances for 
survival of democratic regimes? 

Both of these- books are well written, 
tightly argued, and mercifully brief. They 
make worthwhile reading for anyone who 
takes interest in democratic theory. 

a . MICHAEL MARGOLIS 

University of Pittsburgh 

Pennsylvania 


FISHER, SUE. In the Patient’s Best Interest: 
Women and the Politics of Medical De- 
cisions. Pp. ix, 214. New Brunswick, NJ: 
Rutgers University Press, 1986. $25.00. 


Fisher writes as both a feminist and a 
sociologist to “explore the relationship be- 
tween shared cultural knowledge (norms) 
and action (medical decision making) to 
discover how the institutional authority of 
the medical role is used (its patterned occur- 
rence).” She uses the methods of sociolin- 
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guistics to study how physicians and patients 
at two teaċhing hospitals communicated to 
reach decisions about whether to perform 
Pap smears and hysterectomies. Then she de- 
scribes how institutional setting; structural 
context and the “cultural arena” influenced 
the decisions made in these clinical encounters. 

The result is a modest but convincing 
demonstration that medical power is often 
used against the best interests of women 
patients as a result of the way widely shared 
beliefs are translated into expectations and 
actions. This is not news, but good scholar- 
ship that is algo effective advocacy is always 
welcome. 

Fisher’s comments on methodology de- 
serve attention from historians, political 
scientists, and anthropologists. All of us who 
use qualitative methods will be stimulated by 
her defense of blending “advocacy with 
objectivity” and her explication of sociolin- 
guistics. Those who use qualitative methods 
to study health affairs will be heartened by 
this demonstration that economists do not 
have a monopoly on rigorous analysis that 
has implications for policy. 

Fisher fails, however, in her effort to 
ground her study in the history of medicine. 
She makes some dubious generalizations — 
and commits errors of fact as a result of 
inadequate attention to secondary sources, 
and she sometimes treats the medical profes- 
sion as monolithic. 

DANIEL M. FOX 

State University of New York 

Stony Brook 


FROHOCK, FRED. Special Care: Medical 
Decisions at the Beginning of Life. Pp. 
X1il,.263. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1986. $19.95. 


The central issue in neonatology, accord- 
ing to Fred Frohock in this excellent book, is 
whether medicine should be organized to 
maintain life at the expense of health. “Do 
not underestimate the physician’s impulse to 
treat no matter what,” Frohock observes, for 
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the “competition to cheat death” is near the 
center of the normative structure of medicine. 
And while we may laud in the abstract the 
impulse to treat, this impulse must be 
constrained. 

The constraints arise from considerations 
of quality of life and of the harms done to 
infants in attempting to preserve a life with- 
out quality or a life filled with unremitting 
pain. But such constraints require definitions 
that are far from universally accepted. To act 
on a definition of quality is to accept respon- 
sibility for the discretionary character of 
therapy. 

The physicians are in a tough spot. The 
know that other “communities” than the 
medical one, to use Frohock’s term, have 
interests in therapeutic decision making. 
There are the parents, of course, some of 
whom demand treatment despite hopeless- 


ness, and others who would treat only the. 


potentially perfect baby. There is the legal 
community, whose influence is felt by all in 
the special-care nursery, and there is the 
religious community, whose currently most 
vocal elements insist without qualification 
on the right to life. 

Therapeutic decisions must be the out- 
come of negotiations between different com- 
munities. Yet different communities tend to 
use different languages of evaluation as well 
as different definitions of humanness. There 
are, for example, languages of rights, of 
harms, of interests, of utilities. Frohock 
carefully compares the rights and harms 
approaches and finds that a harms language 
is more sensitively attuned to the dangers 
created by the decision to treat while also 
taking account of the potential benefits. 

Too often the right to life becomes an 
obligation to live, and as such bludgeons 
those most intimately involved—parents, 
physicians, and infants-——into grotesque, hope- 
less situations. A harms language, which 
should be congenial to physicians and fam- 
ilies alike, considers the physical and emo- 
tional pain of treatment. as well as the 
possible deprivation of future good if treat- 
ment is withheld. 


This book’s great value is that it provides 
a naturalistic account of ethical dilemmas— 
how they arise, how they affect those in- 
volved, and how they are or are not re- 
solved—and does so by capturing passion- 
ately and precisely the flow and process of 
daily events in the nursery. 

JOEL S. MEISTER 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


GLAZER, PENINA MIGDAL and MIRIAM 
SLATER. Unequal Colleagues: The En- 
trance of Women into the Professions, 
1890-1940. Pp. xii, 295. New Brunswick, 
NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1987. $28.00. 
Paperbound, $9.95. l 


This book focuses on the careers of nine 
women—Mary Woolley, Nellie Nielson, 
Bertha Putnam, Dorothy Reed Mendenhall, 
Anne Walter Fearn, Florence Sabin, Alice 
Hamilton, Mary C. Jarrett, Bertha C. Rey- 
nolds—-who, during the Progressive Era, 
forced their way into four professions: aca- 
deme, medicine, research science, and psy- 
chiatric social work: Their stories illustrate 
the larger process of women’s entry into the 
professions at a time when the professions 
themselves were just beginning to organize 
on a national scale. The story Glazer and 
Slater tell is at once exhilarating and sad: 
exhilarating because it retrieves part of wo- 
men’s lost history of achievement; sad be- 
cause so much talent had so little impact on 
the professions and organizations that these 
extraordinary women sought to join. 

In the particulars of their data, Glazer 
and Slater discover four strategies their 
subjects used to cope with the pervasive 
sexism that confronted them. These were 
superachievement, separation from male- 
dominated institutions and the building of 
female-centered ones, innovation within ca- 
reers, and, finally, subordination to male 
colleagues. These strategies were used in 
various combinations that shifted over the 
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span of a career. Access to professional 
training often could be secured only by 
superachieving, while later work was sus- 
tained by a judicious combination of with- 
drawal—for example, into women’s col- 
leges—innovation, as in Alice Hamilton’s 
pioneering efforts in workplace health and 
safety, and subordination, as when women 
accepted research-assistant positions in 
laboratories. l 

Different though these various strategies 
were, they had one thing in common: they 
avoided a head-on confrontation with male 
professions. To be sure, there was enough 
individual acrimony. But on an institutional 
level, separation and innovation produced 
enclaves in which women could pursue their 
careers without taking positions away from 
male colleagues. Women’s colleges, the med- 
ical subfield of public health, the female 
profession of psychiatric social work, and 
the ranks of lab assistants became a female 
turf built by tenacious and farsighted women, 
but often not wrested from men. The women 
themselves were aware that this strategy gave 
them only a marginal and precarious toehold 
in the realm of the professions. They were 
particularly frustrated by their inability to 
protect protégés and to create scientific 
progeny. 

Their story, then, is one of heroic struggle, 
great personal vindication, and little institu- 
tional change. Is it fair to have asked more of 
these women? Glazer and Slater touch on 
this point lightly. They mention but do not 
elaborate on the fact that their subjects 
challenged the gender politics of their day 
largely by calling on its class politics-——-that 
is, by wrapping themselves in the banner of 
progress through scientific, authoritative 
knowledge applied to social betterment by a 
highly trained elite. The limited success of 
their enterprise raises the question of whether 
one type of egalitarian politics can succeed in 
isolation from others. Does gender politics 
also require class politics? Glazer and Slater 
leave us to draw our own conclusions from 
the lessons of history. They have provided a 
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vivid and insightful account to inform our 
considerations, 
n EVE SPANGLER 
Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 
Massachusetts 


HOLLINGSWORTH, J. ROGERS. A Political 
Economy of Medicine: Great Britain and 
the United States. Pp. xix, 312. Baltimore, 

.MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1986. $37.50. 


Hollingsworth’s well-balanced study of 
medical care in Britain and the United States 
will justifiably occupy an important place in 
the growing body of comparative literature 
on welfare ‘state services in the modern 
democracies. The study is divided into three 
parts: the structure of each health delivery 
system, an analysis of system performance in 
a comparative setting, and a short concluding 
section. Unlike many more narrowly con- 
ceived policy comparisons, Hollingsworth 
gives us a reasonably good, if highly com- 
pressed, historical account of how the two 
systems developed. The interesting problem 
is how to establish the validity of the per- 
formance data, which occupy much of the 
book, with the analytical conclusions that 
are largely based on group politics. 

The first section depends heavily on ex- 
isting histories of medical care in the two 
countries, but it still provides a useful account 
of how the two systems developed. One 
wishes that Hollingsworth had had time or 
inclination to use more extensively some of 
the British cabinet papers now available 
from the Public Records Office. Much of the 
ground he covers can now be examined in 
much closer detail. In fleshing out the histor- 
ical context, extensive, if not always reliable, 
biographies of major figures are also missing. 
A lot is known about why the two systems 
developed as they did, which the external 
evaluation of the two systems fails to tell us. 
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In failing to do so, it makes comparison in a 
policy sense more difficult. 

This difficulty becomes clearer in the 
second section of the book, wkere Hollings- 
worth claims to be engaged in comparative 
analysis. To be sure, there are some good 
tables showing different aspects of per- 
formance in relation to such general goals as 
equality of care and so forth. What one lacks 
is any contextual knowledge that helps us 
understand why, for example, the British 
seemed to think equality of care more im- 

_portant than did the United States, or at least 
seemed to think that the National Health 
Service, for all the later second thoughts, was 
the way to achieve equality. The approach 
creates the illusion that there was a positive 
consensus about the National Health Service 
whereas in fact there was surprisingly little 
serious political debate outside the charmed, 
circle of physicians and government officials 
who actually made the key decisions. Bevan 
himself, like the Edwardian social reformer 
Lloyd George fifty years earlier, was prepared 
to make enormous concessions to the private 
hospitals and to the research concerns of the 
medical elite in order to smooth the way for 
his bill in Parliament. 

Some of these comparative difficulties 
become more apparent in the concluding 
section, where Hollingsworth tries to inte- 
prate existing theoretical literature, much of 
it about group behavior, with his findings 
about the two health systems. ‘What is less 
clearly portrayed is that group politics in the 
two countries may mean fundamentally differ- 
ent things. Whether one prefers Alford’s 
somewhat Marxist view of group behavior 
or conventional pluralist views of group 
politics, the problem remains of showing 
that these models have similar meanings 
across political systems. Nonetheless, this 
book provides valuable information for the 
comparative policy student and will no doubt 
be widely used in building more satisfactory 
accounts of the two very different health 
systems. 


DOUGLAS E. ASHFORD ` 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania - 
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LEES, ANDREW, Cities Perceived: Ur- 
ban Society in European and American 
Thought, 1820-1940. Pp. xi, 360. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1985. 
$30.00. 


This study provides the reader with an 
overall survey of European and American 
reaction to the urban phenomenon during 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The 
book chronicles the varied opinions of poli- 
ticians, businesspersons, social workers, and 
intellectuals regarding the development of 
urban centers within their societies. It faith- 
fully records their positive and critical evalua- 
tions and endeavors to search for the origins 
of these sentiments and to assess their broader 
implications for the future development of 
their respective industrial nations. 

Lees begins his inquiry into the develop- 
ment of “urban consciousness” by considering 
its first manifestations in Europe and North 
America during the early and middle decades 
of the nineteenth century. He examines in 
quick succession the various critiques made 
of the new urban life-style in Victorian 
England, France, Germany, and the United 
States, He cites the views of both well-known 
and obscure writers and commentators, pro- 
viding a broadly inclusive picture of the 
doubts, hopes, and concerns that occupied 
the minds of those who confronted the 
conditions of the modern age. In this portion 
of the book, he stresses the distinct national 
variations to be found in “urban conscious- 
ness” and links these to existing differences 
in historical, political, social, and economic 
development. 

From this initial overview, Lees directs 
the reader’s attention to the pivotal years of 
1880-1918, He asserts that it is in this time 
period that the most serious reflection on the 
problems and potentials of urban life were 
undertaken by the citizenry of Europe and 
the United States. In the course of five 
chapters he sets forth their commentary. He 
apportions time equally between critics and 
proponents of urban life. This time, however, 
he considers their indictments and praise 
from outside a particular country context, 
arguing that themes such as city as health 
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threat or city as cultural stimulus tended to 
transcend national borders. 

Lees concludes his book with a careful 
consideration of attitudes toward urban life 
between the world wars. He notes that the 
overall commonality in opinions that existed 
between countries prior to 1918 tended to 
collapse in the wake of World War I. He 
suggests that a significant divergence in 
attitude appeared between Europe and the 
United States. Germany, in particular, tended 
to develop unique, national perspectives on 
the urban condition. Lees links these growing 
differences in opinion to the dissimilar eco- 
nomic, political, and social forces faced by 
each society. 

There is much that can recommend Lee’s 
efforts. First, his book is one of the few that 
has endeavored to focus on the reaction to 
urbanization and not simply on the forces 
that brought it about. Second, it is well 
researched and amply illustrated and foot- 
noted. Its bibliography attests to the thorough- 
ness of Lees’s inquiry. Third, the comparative 
perspective that Lees utilizes through most 
of the book highlights common themes that 
might have escaped a single-nation study. 

There are some limitations to Lees’s in- 
vestigation, however. The first relates to his 
selection of countries to be studied. He does 
not provide an adequate explanation for 
why Britain, France, Germany, and the 
United States are to be the focus of the 
inquiry. Why are smaller European states— 
such as Sweden or the Netherlands—Rus- 
sia/ USSR, and Japan excluded? Conceivably 
they would provide equally interesting case 
studies as well as a valuable check on general- 
izations regarding the commonality of opin- 
ions between nations in the 1880-1918 period. 
Second, and perhaps more disturbing, is the 
lack of extensive conclusions drawn by Lees 
from his study. It is only in the final few 
pages of the book that he attempts to 
account for the variation in attitudes dis- 
played by the’ different observers he has 
quoted. He links these differences ultimately 
to class, ideology, and “rhythmic alterations 
of sentiment.” In each case, additional evi- 
dence and analysis need to be offered. 
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Such flaws, however, should not detract 
from the overall value of Lees’s work. Cities 
Perceived provides a useful addition to the 
existing literature in urban studies. It pro- 
vides a good intellectual history of the urban 
phenomenon from a comparative perspec- 
tive. The book will no doubt serve asa base 
from which additional investigations of histor- 
ical and contemporary reaction to the urban 
condition can take place. l 

DOUGLAS C. NO 

University of Minnesota 

Duluth l 


PIELKE, ROBERT G. You Say You Wanta > 
Revolution: Rock Music in American 
Culture. Pp. 270. Chicago: Nelson-Hall, 
1986. $23.95. 


As is the case with all modern media, rock 
music’s analysts tend to be devotees rather 
than critics, so the field remains wide open 
for sensible histories of this important 
moment of political upheaval and aesthetic 
change. Robert Pielke’s “holistic, philo- 
sophical appraisal” attempts to fill the void 
by quite rightly placing musical change at the 
center of recent cultural tensions. 

Believing that “a truly revolutionary force 
is at work in our culture,” and that rock *n’ 
roll was and is “the principal means for the 
dissemination of: revolutionary values,” 
Pielke traces 1960s rebellion back to the 
duck walk and the scandalous Little Richard. 
Middle-class youth’s attraction to taboo so- 
called Negro music in the early 1950s co- 
alesced in Elvis Presley, a more palatable - 
symbolic fusion of white disillusionment and 
black struggle into a subversive “negation” 
of the status quo. The requisite “affirmation” 
of insurgent new values can be seen in the 
creative energies of The Beatles, who helped 
proliferate the search for greater freedom, 
individuality, mutuality, and harmony in the 
following decade. — 

‘Pielke insists that the process continues 
today despite the fabled flight to the right. 
Evidence of “revolutionary values” can be 
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seen throughout the malaise of the 1970s and 
even the reactionary politics of the 1980s, for 
additional marginal groups-—-women, gays, 
southerners, and Latinos—bhave asserted 
their alternative social views in a musical 
idiom that Pielke sees as no less powerful 
than religion. 

Unfortunately, too much revolutionary 
cant and too little convincing analysis circum- 
vent this work from the rich vem of its topic. 
Pielke has marshaled Sartre, Tillich, Mas- 
low, and, of course, Marcuse to convince us 
that the times they are a-changing. All of this 
is unnecessary, as his basic points are quite 
straightforward. Relying upon Marshall Mc- 
Luhan’s questionable authority, he insists 
that the very form of rock is inherently 
“revolutionary,” so any helpful interpretation 
of the music itself bows to abstractions over 
the “medium.” The possibility of ambiguous 
content is dismissed rather glibly as well. 

The best writing involves The Beatles and 
the 1960s, in which a direct discussion of 
people and events yields some valuable in- 
sights. Here Pielke touches upon the im- 
portant irony of countercultural icons be- 
coming commodities themselves for a mass 
society that they seemed to oppose. He also 
begins to use his philosophical talents to 
unravel some of the counterculture’s politics. 

' However one may regard Pielke’s self- 
conscious radicalism, he is essentially correct 
about rock ‘n’ roll; we cannot overestimate 
its significance, especially for a generation 
and time that were looking beyond orthodox 
boundaries for'spiritual and political values. 
But calling it “revolutionary,” while it may 
be true in the broadest sense, does not do 
justice to the complexity of the art or history. 
A fine opportunity has been missed here to 
use the music itself, its lyrics, cadence, and 
powerful social role, to illuminate a remark- 


able American moment. The importance of 


rock ‘n’ roll is that it embodied a rare, critical 
merging of politics, social tension, and art. 
Moreover, rock was a culmination of 
several social and aesthetic trends that had 
been evolving throughout the modern dec- 
ades, a historical perspective that is sorely 
lacking here. Considering his politics, it is 


surprising that Pielke never consults the 
radical Americanists, Warren Susman, Jack- 
son Lears, or Christopher Lasch, who offer a 
promising foundation for discussing how a 
socially disruptive popular medium can be- 
come absorbed by, even cooperative with, 
the mainstream. l 

` In its general outline, You Say You Want 
a Revolution correctly invites us to approach 
rock ‘n’ roll seriously and be aware of its 
social implications, but the argument is 
seriously hampered by overstatement and an 
insistence upon discussing the medium in a 
most abstract fashion rather than the message 
in detail. A convincing and thorough synthe- 
sis of the rebellion’s politics and culture 
remains unwritten. Until then, the ethos of 
the period is evoked best by Theodore Ros- 
zak’s Making of a Counter Culture, which 
Pielke considers dated, while the standard 
critical history of the music remains Charlie 
Gillett’s Sound of the City, which Pielke 


does not cite in this study. 
STEVEN SMITH 
Brown University 
Providence ji 
Rhode Island s 


SCOTT, HILDA. Working Your Way to the 
Bottom: The Feminization of Poverty. 
Pp. xii, 192. Boston: :Pandora Press, 
1985. Paperbound, $8.95. . 


SIDEL, RUTH. Women and Children Last: 
The Plight of Poor Women in Affluent 
America. Pp. xviii, 236. New York: Viking 
Penguin, 1986. $16.95. 


One of the most important scholarly 
collections to emerge in the past two decades 
is the gender literature, particularly the femin- 
ist. Similar to the efforts by black scholars to 
correct a white bias in scholarly work, the 
feminist literature attempts to correct a male 
bias in scholarly writing. Indeed, this effort is 
not just a matter of correction; it also 
involves assuming perspectives and address- 
ing issues not previously covered. 

These two volumes represent the best in 
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feminist literature as they address an issue of 
fundamental importance, the economic ex- 
ploitation of women in America and the 
world over. Hilda Scott’s is a tight, well- 
written book that reads like a high-quality 
professional report. Scott is a writer and 
journalist who has written about women and 
the economy, focusing on the comparative 
study of women in different types of indus- 
trial societies. For her, the “feminization of 
poverty” refers to “the whole complex of 
forces that keep women in an economically 
precarious situation—-considerably more pre- 
carious than that of most men—while increas- 
ing their economic responsibilities.” Much 
of feminine poverty is invisible because 
women perform 90 percent of the world’s 
unpaid labor, This is because women are still 
largely restricted to work conforming to a 
traditional gender division of labor. Their 
so-called natural role still largely confines 
women to work of low social and economic 
value. Scott suggests economic policies creat- 
ing alternatives to the two main sources of 
women’s poverty, “their unpaid labor in the 
family and their consignment to jobs in a 
female ghetto of poorly paid work.” - 

Ruth Sidel’s book is a study of the causes 
of and policy solutions to the feminization of 
poverty in America. Sidel is professor of 
sociology at Hunter College of the City 
University of New York and a specialist in 
family problems and policy. Among the 
causes of this development she lists the 
growth of female-headed families, a dual 
labor market that actively discriminates 
against female workers, a welfare system 
that seeks to maintain its recipients below 
the poverty line, the unpaid domestic respon- 
sibilities of women, and a Washington admin- 
istration that is reducing funds for the needy. 

_. Utilizing personal interviews, reports, and 
public documents, Side] points to a bimodal 
development in America: that as the number 
of general poor has decreased, the number of 
poor women and children has increased. The 
startling fact is that two-thirds of Americans 
below the poverty line are women. Although 
the structural causes are complex, many 
poor women are not born poor but descend 
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into poverty as a result of such events as 
separation or divorce, death, or birth of a 
child. 

Drawing upon her knowledge of China 
and Sweden, Sidel formulates policy recom- 
mendations for American society. These 
include “paid maternity and childcare leave, 
maternal and child health care, children’s 
allowances, a national system of day care 
administered locally for all families in need, 
and an aggressive child-support program.” 

Both of these excellent books are straight- 
forward and unponderous, factual and policy 
oriented. They are highly recommended for 
all social scientists, policymakers, community 
workers, and citizens concerned with the 
future welfare of America’s prime source of 
human resources, its families. 

SEYMOUR LEVENTMAN 
` Boston College . 
Chestnut Hiil 
Massachusetts 


STEIN, JUDITH. The World of Marcus Gar- 
vey: Race and Class in Modern Society. 
Pp. xii, 294. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1986. $22.50. 


The World of Marcus Garvey is an in- 
triguing one. As discussed by Judith Stein it 
is one that can only be understood as a meld 
of people, historical events, and social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces. The story of the 
rise and fall of a relatively obscure individual, 
and the movement he generated, is told in 
rich detail. The highlights of Garvey’s life are 
thoroughly described. So too are the ebbs 
and flows of Garveyism as it reached out to 
enlist and repel a substantial portion of 
blacks throughout the world. 

In telling this complex story, portraits of 
the key individuals who joined and/or aban- 
doned Garvey are finely sketched. A good: 
feel for the human side of a social movement 
results. But Garvey’s drama is not just told 
through mapping the entrance and exit of a 
cast of interesting characters. History is not 
forgotten. Garvey and his movement are well 
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situated in the context of his times. The 
uplifts and downward drafts precipitated by 
the vicissitudes of politics, economics, and, 
in general, societies in change are carefully 
integrated into this account. While the re- 
search for this analysis is comprehensive, the 
documentation of facts is parsimonious and 
insightful. Detail does not detract from the 
smooth flow of the narrative. 

What is missing from the book is a solid 
theoretical foundation. Because of this limita- 
tion, the book does stumble on occasion. No 
attention is paid, for instance, to personality 
theory. Hence a psychologically oriented 
reader looking fòr connections between Gar- 
vey’s organizational drive and the forces that 
drove him from within will be disappointed. 
Implicit attention is given to propositions 
that help explain the growth and decline of 
social movements. The value of this book for 
a student of social movements, however, lies 
more in the factual detail provided than in 
the undeveloped theoretical presentation of 
Garveyism as a social phenomenon. 

Greater success is achieved in placing 
Garveyism within an economic framework. 
Stein stresses—albeit far too briefly—that 
the vagaries of a capitalist economy both 
spurred and eventually doomed the move- 
ment. It is quite correctly argued that Gar- 
vey’s business adventures—far and away the 
cornerstone of his organization—can only 
be understood as a part of the general 
dynamics of world economic forces operating 
at the time. For those with a fancy for theory 
building, however, the economic scaffolding 
is Only partially completed. A fuller statement 
explaining the fortunes—and misfortunes— 
of Garvey-like movements is still needed. 

Nonetheless, this book adds not just to 
the literature on black history. Its fertile 
historical base should gain it access to the 
compendium of good works both on social 
movements and on the political economy of 
powerless people. 


J. W. LAMARE 
University of Canterbury 
Christchurch 
New Zealand 
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BELDEN, JOSEPH N. Dirt Rich, Dirt Poor: 
America’s Food and Farm Crisis. Pp. xii, 
188. New York: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1986. $27.50. Paperbound, $12.95. 


DUCHENE, FRANÇOIS, EDWARD SZEZE- 
PANIK, and WILFRED LEGG. New Limits 
on European Agriculture: Politics and 
the Common Agriculture Policy. Pp. xiv, 
286. Totowa, NJ: Rowman & Allanheld, 
1985. 345.00. 


These books present an interesting con- 
trast. Throughout most of human history, 
agriculture has been the intense preoccupa- 
tion of an overwhelming percentage of hu- 
mans. In the twentieth century, however, in 
three regions--Europe, Soviet Eurasia, and 
North America—for different reasons, but 
to similar effect, agriculture became a mar- 
ginal activity involving only small percent- 
ages of the full population. 

This shift has reduced the political im- 
portance of the agricultural sector, but it has 
not reduced its economic, material impor- 
tance. As William Jennings Bryan used to 
emphasize, agriculture remains the necessary 
substructure on which the urban civilization 
depends. People and mations can survive 
without videocassette recorders and word 
processors but not without food. 

Joseph Belden’s book is an activist’s 
manual. He presents facts, statistics, and 
slogans. 


Farm debt has increased. Farm loan delinquencies 
are increasing .. . more than 40 [percent] of the 
[Farmers Home Administration] loans were delin- 
quent. ... 


During the 1970s, foreign demand grew about 8 
[percent]. ... 


Farmers in the 1980s face hard times not seen since 
the 1930s. 


New Limits on European Agriculture, by 
Duchene, Szezepanik, and Legg, is ascholarly 
study and a research tool. This work focuses 
on the political aspects of economic and 
agricultural policy. 
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The CAP [Common Agriculture Policy]... a 
fusion of the policies of the member states in a 
single European system... is also... a very 
unfused accumulation of persisting national ambi- 
tions and political pressures. 
The CAP is an isolated relic of the ambitions of the 
founding fathers of the European Community. 
One clear implication . . . is a juxtaposition of 
national policies that continue on their own sweet 
way—all the more because the CAP, by monopoliz- 
ing attention, draws a veil over what they are and 
signify. l 

The common theme is evident. Agriculture 
has become politically irrelevant because it 
involves a minimal percentage of the popula- 
tion. It remains economically important, 
however, because it remains the essential 
basis for human life and for all other eco- 
nomic activity. 

GEORGE FOX MOTT 
Mott of Washington and Associates 
Washington, D.C. 


BENNETT, DOUGLAS C. and KENNETH E. 
SHARPE. Transnational Corporations ver- 
sus the State: The Political Economy of 
the Mexican Auto Industry. Pp. xiii, 300. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1985. $42.00. Paperbound, $9.95. 


Bennett and Sharpe, both political scien- 
tists, explore the transformation of the auto- 
mobile industry in Mexico since 1960 at 
three levels: (1) a historical account of the 
growth of automobile manufacturing in Mex- 
ico; (2) bargaining between states and trans- 
national corporations (TNCs) in the overall 
context of the dependency of a developing 
country, focusing on the possible distortions 
of a less developed country’s-economy, soci- 
ety, and politics that can follow from the 
activities of TNCs; and (3) a demonstration 
of the ability of a historical-structural method 
that is neither deterministic nor voluntaristic 
to address the fundamental issues of social 
science inquiry. 

Dependency and bargaining incorporate 
the central methodological perspective of 
this book: the historical-structural approach. 
Alleging that the dominant approaches in 
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American social science have tended toward 
either determination or voluntarism, Bennett 
and Sharpe postulate that each social actor 
has interests and power of its own, the 
possibilities for action are limited by the 
structures in which the actors are “en- 
meshed,” and these structures are historical 
products of past human actions. In sum, 
actors can make their own history, but they 
are also constrained by social structures. 
This approach is the organizing principle of 
the entire book. Chapters 2 through 4 intro- 
duce the major actors—the TNCs and the 
Mexican state—and the structures within 
which they are enmeshed, such as the number 
and ownership of firms in the auto industry . 
for the former and the “embedded orienta- 
tions” acquired and institutionalized in the 
course of history for the latter. Chapters 5 
through 10 analyze dependency and bargain- 
ing in the automobile industry in Mexico 
between 1960 and 1980, concentrating on 
three bargaining episodes. 

In its first bargaining encounter with auto 
TNCs, in 1962, the Mexican government 
sought to create a manufacturing industry in 
Mexico by means of an import-substitution 
policy. In its second bargaining encounter, in 
1969, the government tried to shift the 
orientation of the now-established industry 
from import substitution toward export pro- 
motion. In its third bargaining encounter, in 
1977, the government wanted to strengthen 
export requirements. The treatment of these 
encounters is the major contribution of the 
book. 

Bennett and Sharpe conclude that the 
interests of the transnational automobile 
companies caused them to pursue strategies 
that were injurious to Mexico, but that the 
Mexican government was able to mitigate 
many of the negative consequences through 
the exercise of its own power. This conclusion 
will strike many readers as bewildering be- 
cause the criteria used to determine injury 
appear to be mostly the policy objectives of 
the Mexican government itself, namely, the 
creation of an automobile industry dominated 
by Mexican ownership that would stimulate 
economic growth without burdening the 
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balance of payments. For instance, we are 
told that the TNCs were reluctant to invest in 
Mexico but that-the Mexican government 
made it “rational” for them to begin manufac- 
turing vehicles in Mexico by threatening to 
deny access to the Mexican market. Again, 
the TNCs used the same capital-intensive 
technology in Mexico as in their home 
countries, produced the same models—too 


expensive for the poorer part of the Mexican | 


population—and followed product-differen- 
tiation strategies with many models and 
annual model changes. According to Bennett 
and Sharpe, the failure of the government to 
alter this “injurious” behavior is traceable to 
its initial mistake in 1962 of admitting too 
many manufacturers. Economists, among 
others, would draw a clear distinction be- 
tween the policy objectives of the Mexican 
government and the economic consequences 
of TNC behavior. The question of whether 
the automobile policies espoused by the 
Mexican government were good for the 
Mexican economy is not seriously addressed 
in this book. 

A second conclusion is noncontroversial. 
State policy tended to succeed when the 
structure of the auto industry made the 
interests of the TNCs consistent with the 
goals of the state. For instance, the shift to 
global sourcing strategies by TNCs in the 
1970s made them more supportive of the 
export-promotion policy of the Mexican 
government. 

The dependency perspective, even when 
adjusted by the historical-structural ap- 
proach, disposes Bennett and Sharpe to end 
their study with gratuitous—and tenden- 
tious—conclusions about the consequences 
of the automobile TNCs for Mexico’s eco- 
nomic development. These conclusions are 
excess baggage because they are not derived 
from the subject of their book, which is an 
exhaustive inquiry into the bargaining epi- 
sodes between the Mexican government and 
transnational automobile companies. On that 
subject, this book is strongly recommended. 

FRANKLIN R. ROOT 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 


BODE; FREDERICK A. and DONALD E. GIN- 
TER. Farm Tenancy and the Census in 
Antebellum Georgia. Pp. xxi, 278. Ath- 
ens: University of Georgia Press, 1987. 
$27.50. 


Farm Tenancy and the Census in Ante- 
bellum Georgia examines the dual economy 
thesis, which sees the antebellum South as a 
region of large plantations and yeoman 
farmers, but not much else. In the process, it 
also questions related views that tenancy and 
particularly sharecropping were productive 
relations that not only expanded rapidly in 
the postbelium period but were also qualita- 
tively new. 

In order to mvestigate the extent and 
spatial distribution of tenancy in antebellum 
Georgia, Bode and Ginter conduct a detailed 
examination of the manuscript returns for 
the 1860 federal census. The authors suggest 
that previous interpretations of the census 
are seriously flawed because they take the 
absence of a category for tenants as implying 
the absence of tenants themselves. Their 
analysis of the returns indicates that enumera- 
tors dealt with this difficulty by listing crops 
and livestock under the tenants themselves, 
but assigning acreages and farm values to 
their owners, not to the tenants. Hence the 
frequent occurrence of “farmers without 
farms,” who make up the bulk of Bode and 
Ginter’s tenants. 

On the basis of this and a number of other 
related findings, Bode and Ginter construct 
four levels of estimates for tenancy rates, 
ranging from level one, an “indisputable 
minimum” (p. 115), to level four, the authors’ 
preferred estimates, which indicate county 
tenancy rates of 20 to 40 percent of farm 
operators. Bode and Ginter prefer the latter 
estimates not only due to the evidence col- 
lected during their investigation of the census, 
but also because they appear to be consistent 
with a variety of hypotheses about the relation- 
ship between tenancy, soil quality, the eco- 
nomics of slave production, farm size, and 
the distribution of personal wealth. Georgia 
tenants in 1860 were generally poor, operating 
at or beyond the margins of the cotton 
economy. Yet they were numerous, and many 
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of them may have been sharecroppers—“the 
most contentious of [Bode and Ginter’s] 
conclusions.” ’ 

Farm Tenancy and the Census in Ante- 
bellum Georgia 1s a very thorough and 
detailed investigation of the data upon which 
much historical investigation has been based, 
and it is a model of how to proceed when 
data are conceptually ambiguous. With three 
full chapters and portions of others devoted 
to method, it will appeal primarily to the 
professional historian rather than his or her 
armchair counterpart. If its conclusions are 
correct—and scholars familiar with the 1860 
census manuscripts will have to judge—it 
will challenge a variety of existing preconcep- 
tions about the nature of the antebellum 
South and also about the political economy 
of the postwar transition. 

PHILLIP WOOD 

St. Francis Xavier University 

Antigonish 

Nova Scotia 

Canada 


COHEN, BENJAMIN J. In Whose Interest? 

International Banking and American For- 

_ eign Policy. Pp. xi, 347. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1986. $19.95. 


Benjamin Cohen examines the impact of 
international banking on the making of U.S. 
foreign policy. He argues that high finance 
and high politics can no longer be separated. 
Therefore, he concludes, bankers and govern- 
ment officials need to stop arguing that their 
activities are independent of one another and 
learn how to cooperate. He boils down his 
recommendations into a handful of capsule 
precepts—“Five Commandments for an Im- 
proved Bank-Government Relationship.” 
These are (1) talk together, (2) involve re- 
sponsibles, (3) think strategically, (4) provide 
information, and (5) accommodate interests. 

There is very little that is new or startling 
in this volume. It is clearly and accurately 
written, although sometimes Cohen’s deter- 
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mination to keep the style light and easy 
distracts more than it simplifies. The book is 
aimed more at students, bankers, and policy- 
makers than at scholars. Cohen’s strength is 
that he synthesizes a great deal of interesting 
information and sensibly highlights a relation- 
ship that should be abvious to everyone but 
often gets lost in bureaucratic jealousies and 
the shortsightedness of public and private 
sectors alike. 

Part 1 lays the groundwork by chronicling 
the rapid growth and internationalization of 
banking activities during the last “incredible 
quarter century” and also explores when 
public and private interests converge and 
clash. 

But what is new? Part 2 starts by com- 
paring past and present international banking 
practices. Cohen believes that the difference 
“lies in the details,” but that these variations 
are important. To demonstrate just how 
important, he examines four case studies 
that form the heart of the book. Case one 
considers whether the vast horde of petro- 
dollars accumulated by Arab-OPEC coun- 
tries during the 1970s influenced U.S. policy. 
Cohen concludes that although “the pur- 
ported money weapon was in reality far less 
of a threat than it appeared to many Ameri- 
cans at the time, it nonetheless worked-—in 
the sense of exercising practical leverage 
over U.S. government policy.” Case two 
examines how the freezing of Iranian funds 
in U.S. banks after American hostages were 
seized in Tehran in November 1979 drew the 
banks into the political picture. As in the first 
case, Cohen argues “that large concentrations 
of assets in the United States under the 
control of other governments do matter 
from a foreign policy point of view.” In case 
one, U.S. interests were compromised; in 
case two they were assisted. Case three assess 
the extent to which the existence of large 
Polish debts to Western banks complicated 
East-West tensions arising out of the suppres- 
sion of the Solidarity movement. Finally, 
case four investigates the more familiar 
terrain related to finance and foreign policy 
connections inherent in the Latin American 
debt crisis after August 1982. 
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In the final section Cohen advances his 
recommendations for government officials 
and bankers. 

JONATHAN D. ARONSON 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 


DIETZ, JAMES L. Economic History of 
Puerto Rico: Institutional Change and 
Capitalist Development, Pp. xxxii, 337. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
1986. $65.00. Paperbound, 520.00. 


Surveying the economic history of even 
the smallest of island nations over several 
centuries would be a formidable task indeed. 
In the case of Puerto Rico the difficulties are 
compounded by its ambiguous status under 
U.S. rule. This makes virtually obligatory an 
equally fine sense of political history in order 
to clarify the economic evolution of the 
island. While it is not without weaknesses, 
James L. Dietz has produced an excellent 
synthesis of an abundant literature on Puerto 
Rico’s economic history from the late eigh- 
teenth century through the mid-1980s. The 
work will be required reading for anyone 
seriously concerned with Puerto Rican 
themes, and it deserves a wide readership 
among North Americans in general. Indeed, 
one of the most startling contributions of 
this study is its ability to show just how 
central Puerto Rico was to U.S. economic 
and military expansion at the turn of the 
century, how profoundly affected the island 
was by Rooseveltian reformism and the 
World War II era, and how abjectly de- 
pendent upon foreign-owned export indus- 
tries and federal government transfer pay- 
ments the local economy has become most 
recently. These analyses have relevance far 
beyond the interests of Puerto Ricanists and 
ought to be considered by a much larger 
readership. 

The study is organized in five chapters on 
Spanish colonialism, U.S. sugar-company 
control to 1930, the crisis of the 1930s, the 
origins of industrialization and Operation 
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Bootstrap in the 1940s, and growth and 
misdevelopment since 1950. Essentially, the 
work builds on three interrelated bodies of 
scholarship: the new Puerto Rican social 
history focusing on the agrarian and social 
history of the period, roughly speaking, 
1750-1930; the literature on the political 
crisis of the 1930s and the rule of the Popular 
Democratic Party under Luis Muñoz Marin 
since then; and the largely economic~—Dietz 
is an economist by training—and demo- 
graphic studies of Puerto Rico in more 
recent times. In each case Dietz presents a 
very thoughtful and critical synthesis of a 
wide variety of studies and perspectives. 
Dietz develops a lucid combination of 
dependency-based and Marxian analyses to 
judge both the contradictory success of, and 
the more nebulous and normative appropri- 
ateness of, Puerto Rico’s development model 
under Spanish and then U.S. colonialism. 
To be sure, many of the weaknesses of 
dependency theory are present here as well: a 


. fairly superficial and telescopic view of 300 


years of Spanish rule; a conceptual reduction- 
ism on the question of pre- and noncapitalist 
modes of production versus capitalist ones, 
as in Figures 1.2 and 2.1; and the normative, 
judgmental proclivities of the appropriate- 
technology or basic-needs schools of de- 
pendency theory. Nevertheless, Dietz avoids 
the more serious of these pitfalls owing to his 
consistent use of more solid Marxian categor- 
ies of analysis when dealing with internal 
class structure, his quite profound knowledge 
of colonialism and its workings in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries, and his ability 
to recognize and interpret the reality of 
development, dependent perhaps but develop- 
ment and change still, so often simply denied 
or reduced to the poverty-of-progress doc- 
trine of the more extreme dependency theo- 
rists. Indeed, the subtlety of Dietz’s analysis 
for recent Puerto Rican development led me 
to an immediate comparison with Dependent 
Development: The Alliance of Multina- 
tional, State, and Local Capital in Brazil, 
Peter Evans’s excellent study of dependent 
development i in contemporary Brazil, high 
praise in and of itself. 
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The economic history of Puerto Rico is a 
subject of real interest to North Americans 
today, as we warily observe the prerevolution- 
ary agonies of its sister-colony, the Philip- 
pines. Dietz and Princeton University Press 
are to be commended for producing a finely 
crafted, richly documented, and very timely 
study. The excessively high hardcover price 
may deter many would-be-purchasers, but 
the 61 statistical tables and 11 plates offer 
some recompense, while the more reasonably 
priced paper edition remains an alternative 
_ for both public libraries and college courses 
concerned with our Puerto Rican colony and 
its peculiar history. 

LOWELL GUDMUNDSON 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman 


GREENBERG, EDWARD S. Workplace De- 
mocracy: The Political Effects of Participa- 
tion, Pp. 257, Ithaca, NY: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1986, $29.95. 


Edward Greenberg focuses attention ona 
little-known chapter in American industrial 
history with his study of the plywood coopera- 
tives in the Pacific Northwest. Worker- 
owned companies are not common in the 
United States, and he compares them with 
the better-publicized Israeli kibbutzim and 
cooperatives in Yugoslavia and Spain. 

Greenberg reveals a number of skeletons 
in the cooperative closet. He confesses that 
an initial enthusiasm of his for worker 
democracy has been dampened by his investi- 
gations. Particularly damning is his conclu- 
sion that the cooperatives are less safety 
conscious than conventional companies. 
There are a significantly higher number of 
serious injuries in cooperative plywood mills 
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than in conventional mills. Moreover, the 
cooperative ethos is compromised by the 
hiring of nonmember skilled workers and 
paying some of them more than what share- 
holding workers receive. 

The drudgery of the job is not mitigated 
by the fact that a majority of the employees 
are also employers. One member worker 
remarked, “It’s like being a zombie.” Another 
said, “It can drive you nuts.” The alienation 
that workers in repetitive and tedious tasks 
feel is abundantly present in the cooperatives. 

The sense of community that a cooperative 
would be expected to have is lacking. Con- 
trary to expectation, workers in the coopera- 
tives were less sociable than workers in 
ordinary plywood concerns. Greenberg’s sur- 
vey revealed, for example, that considerably 
more cooperative workers ate lunch alone 
than did workers in the regular mills. The 
general impression is that cooperative ply- 
wood workers are not a very happy crowd. 

So while not abandoning hope for coopera- 
tive movements, Greenberg has written a 
critical book exposing serious problems with 
worker democracy. Less successfully, he 
invokes Antonio Gramsci in an attempt to 
suggest a general theoretical framework for 
his investigations. His own painstaking and 
numerous interviews do not gain from the 
brief diversion he makes into social theory. 

This book comes as a valuable adjunct to 
Christopher Gunn’s earlier Workers’ Self- 
Management in the United States from the 
game publisher. It has an outstanding bibliog- 
raphy. Parenthetically, it is pleasant to be 
able to record that Greenberg believes in 
footnotes that are, more than bare citations, 
and his notes are entertaining and engaging. 

P. J. RICH 

Department of Training 

_ and Career Development 

State of Qatar 
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“NEW COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGY 
: AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 
ET Perspectives on Policy and Research 
“edited by MARJORIE FERGUSON, London School of Economics 


New communication and information technologies-are now transforming economic, ' 


social, cultural, and political life throughout the world. This book explores some of 


"+ the theoretical, research, and policy issues arising from such a transformation. The 


editor and contributors adopt a comparative approach from a range of social acience 
perspectives to challenge many of the popular myths and futurologists’ scenarios 
about the positive as well’as the negative effects of the new technologies. 

Seminal studies in Part I explore theoretical perspectives related to the new media. 
Part II takes a comparative look at policies'‘and strategies in different industrialized 


` societies, notably the United States, the United Kingdom, and Japan. Part ITI moves ` 


_ on to policy questions, including deregulation in the United States and its effects on 

telecorimiunications and broadcasting policies at a national level. The final section, 
Part IV, presents a comparative overview of policies.and approaches that have been 
adopted across a range’of cultures and systems, from the diverse experience of 
Europe to Canada and Japan. These perspectives provide essential insight into 
emerging global trends and suggest directions for future research. - 


New Communication Technology and the Public Interest will be essential read- 


ing for all those interested i in the social, economic, and cultural consequences of new | 


: tech nologies. 
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PREFACE 


Most of the articles in this volume are revised versions of papers presented at an 
international conference, “State Constitutional Law in the Third Century of 
American Federalism.” The conference, held in Philadelphia in March 1987, was 
sponsored by the Center for the Study of Federalism, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in cooperation with the American Bar Association, the 
Philadelphia Bar Association, and the U.S. Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations. 

Members of the Conference Advisory Board were its chairperson, Robert N.C. 
Nix, Jr., chiéf justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; Shirley S. Abrahamson, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin; James L. Dennis, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana; Robert B. Hawkins, Jr., chairperson of 
the U.S. Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations; Edward H. 
Hennessey, chief justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts; Seymour 
Kurland, Esq., chancellor of the Philadelphia Bar Association; Hans A. Linde, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court of Oregon; James T. McDermott, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania; and Stewart G. Pollock, associate 
justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey. 

Members of the Conference Planning Committee were Ellis Katz, Temple 
University; Ronald K.L. Collins, University of Puget Sound; Daniel J. Elazar, 
Temple University; A.E. Dick Howard, University of Virginia; John Kincaid, 
North Texas State University; Robert Peck, American Bar Association; Kenneth 
Shear, Philadelphia Bar Association; G. Alan Tarr, Rutgers University; Mary 
Cornelia Porter, Roosevelt University; and Robert F. Williams, Rutgers 
University. 

Special thanks are due to the National Endowment for the Humanities, which 
provided a grant in support of the conference. The views expressed by the authors of 
the articles in this volume do not necessarily represent the views of the Endowment 
or the views of the sponsoring organizations. 

The articles endeavor to present, analyze, and debate recent developments in 
state constitutional law, developments that have been largely unnoticed by the 
media and the public. Compared to developments in the constitutional law of the 
United States, developments in state constitutional law, particularly through the 
decisions of state supreme courts, receive little attention outside of a relatively small 
but growing circle of students and practitioners of state constitutional law. Indeed, 
given the dominance of federal constitutional law in contemporary American legal 
thought, state constitutional law is not formally taught in most law schools. Yet the 
nation’s 50 state constitutions are the primary domestic governing documents in 
American life, and despite decades of expansion of federal constitutional law, state 
constitutional law is not in retreat but is being reasserted in increasingly numerous 
and diverse ways. 

During the past decade, there has emerged a new judicial federalism, which has 
involved, among other things, a greater reliance upon state constitutions by state 
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_ courts as independent and adequate grounds for state action. Perhaps the most 
publicized aspect of this new judicial federalism has been the willingness of many | 
state supreme courts to extend broader rights to individuals under state declarations 
of rights than those rights granted individuals by U.S. Supreme Court interpreta- 
tions of the U.S. Bill of Rights. Several articles in this volume examine individual 
rights under state constitutional law; however, because there is a sizable literature © 
on certain aspects of state constitutional rights protection, we have sought in this 
volume to examine in addition other historical and substantive issues of state 
constitutional law that are less well developed in the courts and in the literature. 
Together, the articles provide a fairly broad picture of an array of important and 
interesting issues being debated and decided under the terms of constitutional 
documents once thought by many observers to be, in most important respects, dead 
letters in the American federal system. Given that the United States Constitution 
was preceded by 18 state constitutions, this volume is an appropriate complement to 
the attention being given to the United States Constitution during the bicentennial | 
commemoration of its writing and ratification. 
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Federal System 
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ABSTRACT: State constitutionalism has undergone a certain revitaliza- 
tion in recent decades duz to the efforts of state electorates and officials to 
reform and modernize state government, the willingness of many state high 
courts to redevelop state constitutional law as an independent body of law, 
and the expansion of federal constitutional law requiring adjustments in 
state constitutional law. State constitutions remain important as instru- 
ments of local self-government even though the field of state constitutional 
choice has been circumscribed by federal constitutional law. A basic 
distinguishing characteristic of state constitutions is their reliance on direct 
popular consent and control. This characteristic is a matter of conflict in 
state constitutional change because it produces long and detailed constitu- 
tions subject to easy popular amendment. Despite reform efforts to 
streamline state constitutions and limit majoritarian influences, most state 
electorates continue to prefer more consent and control of government 
under state constitutions than are available under the U.S. Constitution. 
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STATE CONSTITUTIONS 


OMMEMORATION of the bicen- 

tennial of the Constitution of the 
United States of America marks an 
accomplishment unequaled in world 
history. Never have so many human 
beings of such diverse origins as the 
Americans occupied so vast a land for so 
long atime under a constitutional regime 
that has been fundamentally republican, 
respectably democratic, ordinarily peace- 
ful, dynamically stable, comparatively 
prosperous, and reasonably humane. It 
is not without cause, therefore, that the 
U.S. Constitution enjoys a measure of 
veneration that approaches the sacred 
for many Americans. 

The success of the American consti- 
tutional experiment is due in no small 
part to the fact that the Constitution of 
the United States is not the only consti- 
tution in the United States. There are 50 
other constitutions. Although the term 
“American Constitution” is often used 
synonymously with “Constitution of the 
United States,” the operational American 
constitution consists of the federal Con- 
stitution and the 50 state constitutions. 
Together, these 51 documents comprise 
a complex system of constitutional rule 
for a republic of republics. 

Compared to most national constitu- 
tions, the Constitution of the United 
States is, as Alexis de Tocqueville ob- 
served, incomplete.! It cannot be under- 
stood or activated without reference to 
the state constitutions. The state docu- 
ments define and implement many.pro- 
visions of the U.S. Constitution and 
structure the potentially vast domestic 
powers reserved to the states and to the 

i. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in 


America, ed. J. P. Mayer, trans. G. Lawrence 
(Garden City, NY: Doubleday Anchor, 1969), p. 


157, Donald S. Lutz has written extensively on > 


this idea. See, for example, Lutz, “The Purposes of 
American State Constitutions,” Publius: The 
Journal of Federalism, 12:27 (Winter 1982). 
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people by the U.S. Constitution. In 
1787, the framers of the federal Consti- 
tution could build upon the state consti- 
tutions as the basic foundation of a 
republican polity because those govern- 
ing documents were already in place. 
Nevertheless, the expansion of federal 
constitutional law in this century has 
tended to eclipse not only the contem- 
porary role of state constitutions in 
American government but also their 
historical role. During this bicentennial 
era, for example, it is. not unusual for 
editorial writers to refer to the U.S. 
Constitution as the oldest written con- 
stitution in the world. This is not quite 
accurate. The Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion of 1780 is the oldest written consti- 
tution still in effect in the modern 
world.? Of course, some observers might 
argue that the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion has been amended so many times— 
116—that its original form is no longer 
recognizable; however, other observers 
argue that the U.S. Constitution has 
been interpreted so many times and in so 


‘many ways that it, too, is no longer 


recognizable in its original form. 
Herein lies a basic difference between 
the U.S. Constitution and the state 
constitutions. Federal constitutional law 
is changed primarily by acts of interpre- 
tation by the U.S. Supreme Court, the 
Congress, and the presidency. State 
constitutional law is changed primarily 
by amendment, a procedure that usually 
involves voter participation. State con- 
stitutions are occasionally’ rewritten in 
whole or in part. Since 1775, the states 
as a group have written and ratified 146 


2. See also Ronald M. Peters, Jr., The Mass- 
achusetts Constitution of 1780: A Social Compact 
(Amherst: University of Massachusetts Press, 
1978); Paul C. Reardon, “The Massachusetts 
Constitution Marks a Milestone,” Publius: The 
Journal of Federalism, 12:45 (Winter 1982). 
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constitutions. Louisiana holds the record 
for the largest number of constitutions: 
11. Only 20 states are governed by their 
original constitutions.3 

At the same time, state constitutions 
are themselves part of what can be 
regarded as a larger network of constitu- 
tional relationships in America. If one 
looks at the American “compound re- 
public,” to use James Madison’s term,‘ 
from an Aristotelian perspective on what 
actually constitutes a polity, one sees 
that this compound republic is funda- 
mentally constitutional or, more pro- 
perly, covenantal—beginning with the 
Mayflower Covenant of 1620, the char- 
ters of the original colonies, and town 
covenants of the early frontier era. Most 
human relationships in the United States 
are founded upon and governed by 
covenants and their derivatives: com- 
pacts, contracts, charters, and constitu- 
tions. Marriages, businesses, voluntary 
associations, religious congregations, 
municipal corporations, residential com- 
munity associations, and other joint 
enterprises are ordinarily covenantal in 
that they are constituted by agreements, 
usually written, that are ratified by 
mutual consent of the relevant parties.5 
The word “federal” itself is derived from 
the Latin word “foedus.” meaning 
“covenant.” Thus, in this larger respect, 
the Constitution of the United States is 
the tip of an immense ccnstitutional 
iceberg. 


3. The number is 19 if one treats Rhode 
Isjand’s colonial charters as havir.g served as the 
state’s first constitution from 177€ to 1842. 

4, Federalist Numbers 51 and 62. 

5. See also Donald S. Lutz, “From Covenant 
to Constitution in American Polr-ical Thought,” 
Publius: The Journal of Federalism, 10:101 (Fall 
1980); John Kincaid and Daniel J. Elazar, eds., 
The Covenant Connection: Federél Theology and 
the Origins of Modern Politics ‘Durham, NC: 
Carolina Academic Press, 1988). 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS 

State constitutions occupy a curious 
position in American life. They are 
important, but then again, they seem to 
be not so important. 

On the one hand, state constitutional 
law is not formally taught in most law 
schools, and there is no casebook of 
state constitutional law comparable to 
the many casebooks available on federal 
constitutional law. For most Americans 
today, “constitutional law” is understood 
to be federal constitutional law. More- 
over, if the average American knows 
little about the contents of the U.S. 
Constitution, he or she is likely to know 
even less about the contents of his or her 
state constitution. 

On the other hand, the realm of state 
constitutional jaw is a beehive of activity. 
State constitutions are objects of peren- 
nial change and reform. Together, the 
present constitutions of the 50 states 
have been amended more than 5300 
times. No constitution lacks amend- 
ments. In 1984-85 alone, 238 proposed 
amendments were submitted to voters in 
45 states. This penchant for amending 
state constitutions has been called 
“amendomania,”’ a disability commonly 
attributed to Californians, who have 
amended their constitution 450 times, 
but characteristic of Southerners as well. 
Since 1776, Americans have also held 
232 state constitutional conventions. Not 
surprisingly, the high point for constitu- 


6. Albert L. Sturm and Janice C. May, 
“State Constitutions and Constitutional Revision: 
1984-85,” in The Book of the States, 1986-87 
(Lexington, KY: Council of State Governments, 
1986), 26:4. 

7. See, for example, Note, “California’s Con- 
stitutional Amendomania,” Stanford Law Review, 
1:279 (1949); Donald E. Wilkes, “First Things 
Last: Amendomania and State Bills of Rights,” 
Mississippi Law Journal, 54:223 (1984). 
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tional conventions occurred during the 
Civil War and Reconstruction eras. 

Significantly, however, 36 conventions 
have been held since World War II. 
Fourteen states are governed by consti- 
tutions adopted since 1944. Most other 
states have amended their constitutions 
so as to facilitate the modernization of 
state governance and adapt state institu- 
tions and policies to postwar conditions, 
including new legal conditions brought 
about by the activism of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 

By itself, activity is not a measure of 
importance; however, it is difficult to 
imagine state electorates engaging in 
such constitutional activity if they did 
not believe that state constitutional law 
was important. Changing gubernatorial 
terms from two years to four years, 
altering methods of judicial selection, 
unifying courts, fixing debt and expen- 
diture limits, providing for public edu- 
cation, extending constitutional home 
rule to local governments, enacting an 
Equal Rights Amendment, formulating 
@ privacy right, and perhaps even pro- 
viding a right for farmers to sell produce 
door-to-door can: all have significant 
conséquences for the lives and fortunes 
of the people of a state. The provisions 
of a state constitution applicable to 
capital punishment can mean the differ- 
ence between life and death for some 
individuals. 

The relevance of state constitutions 
can.be highlighted comparatively. For 
example, the U.S. Constitution contains 
no debt limits or balanced-bud get require- 
ment, while 25 state constitutions limit 
full faith and credit debt, and 34 state 
constitutions have balanced-budget re- 
quirements that indirectly control debt. 
During the years 1960-85, state debt 
grew from $19 billion to $212 billion; the 
federal government’s debt increased from 
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$286 billion to $1.8 trillion. State debt 
equaled 4-5 percent of the nation’s gross 
national product (GNP) from 1960 to 
1985. The federal government’s debt 
declined from 56 percent of the GNP in 
1960 to 33 percent in 1980 but then 
climbed to 46 percent of the GNP by 
1985. State debt remained about ecual 
to annual state tax revenues from 1960 to 
1985. The debt of the federal government, 
however, was about two and a half times 
greater than its annual tax revenues 
during the years 1960-80 and then had 
escalated to four times its annual tax 
revenues by 1985. At the same time, 
federal aid to state and local govern- 
ments, as a percentage of state and local 
revenues, has been declining since 1978. 
Thus, even though state constitutional 
debt limits and balanced-budget require- 
ments do not work as well as some 
citizens would like, they do seem to - 
make a difference.’ 

Historically, the state constitutions 
may well have made the U.S. Constitu- 
tion possible. Endeavoring to establish 
the first new nation of the modern era 
and the first continental-sized republic 
in history, the framers of the U.S. Con- 
stitution faced a formidable task, one 
that any reasonable observer, reflecting 
upon the history of ‘republics, could 
have properly regarded as impossible. 
The framers would surely have failed if 
they had had to formulate a complete 
national constitution settling all matters 
of fundamental law for 13 diverse states. 
Aside from slavery, many other divisive 
issues—such as the establishment of 
religion—would have prohibited union 
if the framers had not been able to defer 


8. See also U.S. Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations, Fiscal Discipline in 
the Federal System (Washington, DC: US. Advi- 
sory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
1987). 
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many of the most important issues of the 


day to state constitutional law. 

In this respect, state constitutions 
perform an important function. They 
help to diffuse conflict in the federal 
system and to prevent conflict from 
building into a fire storm at the center of 
the political system. In this capacity, 
state constitutional law helped to pre- 
serve the federal union during its fledg~ 
ling years. Indeed, because of the expan- 
sion of federal constitutional law since 
the 1930s, there is a tendency to forget 
that state constitutional law was the 
basic covering law of the land for about 
the first 150 years of the Republic’s 
history. 

Having the experience of state consti- 
tution making under their belts, the 
framers of the U.S. Constitution were 
well equipped for their novel enterprise. 
In turn, the framers could draw positive 
and negative lessons from the states’ 
experiences with constitutions. Concepts 
and provisions of state constitutions 
found their way into the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, and the Bill of Rights was quickly 
added to the federal Constitution after a 
significant number of Americans, accus- 
tomed to some affirmation of natural 
rights in aconstitution, were alarmed by 
the absence of such an affirmation in the 
proposed federal document. 

Nor did the early state constitutions 
go unnoticed elsewhere. The Virginia 
Declaration of Rights of 1776, the Penn- 
sylvania Constitution of 1776, and the 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, for 
example, attracted attention abroad. 
Unfortunately, perhaps, the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution of 1776 was acclaimed 
by French radicals and served as a 
model for the Jacobin constitution of 
1793. Pennsylvanians themselves had 
adopted a new constitution by 1790. 


Self-governance 


The Pennsylvania experience of 1790, 
regarded by some observers as a setback 
for democracy, was nevertheless a victory 
for a fundamental federal and republican 
principle: the right of self-government. 
It is here that state constitutions have 
made, and can continue to make, a 
significant contribution to democracy. 
State constitution making allows a broad 
range of citizens to engage in constitu- 
tional design and experimentation and 
to gain some competence in constitu- 
tional governance. 

In this, citizens of the states are 
accorded considerable freedom to make 
genuine constitutional choices about how 
to govern themselves. Although the ex- 
pansion of federal constitutional law 
has circumscribed this freedom, state 
constitution making still involves impor- 
tant choices about such basic matters as 
human rights, structures of government, 
the scope of governing power, the be- 
havior of state authorities, taxing and 
spending, budgeting, local government, 
voting and election rules, land and water 
use, intrastate commerce, and a host of 
public services, including education, wel- 
fare, mental health care, housing, and 
roads and highways. 

In this respect, the overwhelming 
attention given to federal constitutional 
law is a loss for the federal republic 
because it deprives state constitutional 
law of the insights of theory and inquiry 
characteristic of federal constitutional 
law scholarship. Overemphasis on federal 
constitutional law inhibits state experi- 
mentation, inclines citizens to wait for 
federal action to resolve certain issues, 
and blinds citizens to the double security 
offered by two constitutional systems as 
when, for instance, citizens fail to assert 
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rights guaranteed by their state constitu- 
tion but not by the U.S. Constitution.? 

State constitution making allows dif- 
ferent communities of citizens to formu- 
late different solutions to problems 
affecting the nation and to resolve prob- 
lems peculiar to their state. The role of 
state constitutional law in experimenta- 
tion should not be overlooked either. 
Damage resulting from unwise experi- 
ments can be contained within one or a 
few states; successful experiments can 
be emulated by other states and even by 
the federal g government. The state role in 
policy experimentation may become 
more important as the federal govern- 
ment confronts fiscal and political limits 
of its own and as the nation confronts 
such matters as international economic 
competition, technological innovation, 
and the revolution in family life, includ- 
ing, for example, surrogate motherhood, 
test-tube babies, adoption, and care of 
the elderly. 


Justice and quality of life 


State constitution making also allows 
citizens to institutionalize conceptions 
of justice and quality of life, especially 
where constitutional amendments can 
be initiated by voters. This aspect of 
state constitution making often involves 
matters of rights and revenue. The con- 
stitutional structuring of budgetary pri- 
orities, levels of taxation, tax and expen- 
diture limits, local revenue discretion, 
and the degree of progressiveness. or 
regressiveness in the state revenue system 
both reflect and shape justice and the 
quality of life. State declarations of 
rights and other provisions for rights are 


9. See also Vincent Ostrom, The Political 
Theory of a Compound Republic, 2d ed. (Lincoln: 
University of Nebraska Press, 1987). 
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especially indicative of the different con- 
ceptions of justice and quality of life that 
exist among Americans on such matters 
as capital punishment, victims’ rights, 
privacy, gender discrimination, alcoholic 
beverage control, environmental protec- 
tion, property, and individual dignity. 

The Montana Constitution, for exam- 
ple, includes environmental rights, a . 
right of privacy, the mght to know, 
rights of participation, and rights per- 
taining to “individual dignity.” The 
Louisiana Constitution adds a right to 
“humane treatment.” The Montana Con- 
stitution also prohibits discrimination 
on grounds of “race, color, sex, culture, 
social origin or condition or political 
and religious ideas.” The Oregon Con- 
stitution guarantees citizens a right to 
“pure water”; the Rhode Island and 
Pennsylvania constitutions guarantee a 
right to fish; the Tennessee Constitution 
guarantees its citizens an inherent right 
to sail on the Mississippi River; ‘the 
Virginia Constitution protects oyster 
beds; the New York Constitution protects 
bingo and lotto games; the Texas Con- 
stitution protects homesteads against 
certain debt seizures; and the California 
Constitution provides for ‘a “right to 
safe schools.”!° 

Historically, most states have not had 
a good record of protecting rights, as 
rights are commonly understood today, 
but the state record is improving: Prior 
to the nationalization of the federal Bill 
of Rights by the U.S. Supreme Court, 
however, the federal government did 
not havé a much better record of rights 
protection. In some respects, the federal 
record was worse than that of many 
states, as in the federal government’s 


10. See Ronald K.L. Collins, “Bills and Decla- 
rations of Rights Digest,” American Bench (1985), 
p. 2483. 
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treatment of Indians and in federal 
court nullification of state efforts to 
protect individual rights against corpo- 
rate power in the late nineteenth century: 
Nevertheless, during the 150-some years 
of state constitutional law prevalence, 
the United States remained compara- 
tively free and democratic, with the 
conspicuous exception of race relations. 


Although some observers argue that. 


“amendomania” has led voters in recent 
years to restrict rights, as when voters in 
California and Massachusetts restored 
capital punishment to constitutional 
status after their supreme courts had 
struck it down, on balance, state decla- 
rations of rights remain, as a group, 
broader and more liberal than the federal 
Bill of Rights.!! Furthermore, some of 
the newer state constitutional rights, 
such as environmental and individual- 
dignity rights, pose formidable problems 
of enforcement. How, for example, does 
a state enforce a right to pure water or 
safe schools? Litigating pure-water rights 
could be a judicial nightmare. Whether 
or not such rights can be strictly enforced, 
they do serve a symbolic function in 
political society and can serve as guide- 
lines for policymakers. 


In the final analysis, state constitutions - 


remain important because the states 
continue to be important polities in the 
federal system. The states remain impor- 
tant, in part, because their constitutions 
continue to structure the broad range of 
activities and responsibilities of state 
government, including the administra- 
tion of myriad federal policies and 


programs. 


11. See the discussion of ballot propositions in 
Janice C. May, “Constitutional Amendment and 
Revision Revisited,” Publius: The Journal of 
Federalism, 17:153 (Winter 1987). 


THE CHARACTER OF 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS 

The 50 state constitutions are remark- 
ably similar with respect to certain basics, 
such as the separation of powers; legisla- 
tive bicameralism, except in Nebraska; 
four-year gubernatorial terms, except in 
Rhode Island and Vermont; four-year 
terms for senators and two-year terms 
for representatives, in most ‘states; and 
voter participation in selecting or retain- 
ing state court judges, in most states. 
These similarities reflect the effects of 
three things: (1) a general consensus 


_ about certain fundamentals of political 


theory, such as the separation of powers; 
(2) the sharing and borrowing of consti- 
tutional ideas among states; and (3) 
constitutional reform movements that 
have periodically swept the states. Within 
regions of the nation, there is often 
greater similarity among constitutions. 
Otherwise, the details of constitutional 
design vary substantially across the 
nation. 

A common criticism of state constitu- 
tions is that they are too long. On 
average, state constitutions are about 
three times as long as the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. The Alabama Constitution is the 
longest at 174,000 words. The Vermont 
Constitution, the shortest at 6600 words, 
is the only constitution shorter than the 
federal document. The greater length of 
state constitutions is due in part to the 
need to structure and limit the powers of 
governments that inherently possess all 
governmental powers not delegated to 
the U.S. government. The U.S. Consti- 
tution is one of limited, delegated powers. 
In addition, state constitutions must 
attend to such matters as local govern- 
ment and public health, safety, and 
welfare, which are not directly covered 
by the U.S. Constitution. 

The length of state constitutions is 
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also due to the desire of state electorates 
to load them with detail. As many critics 
have argued, state constitutions ordi- 
narily contain “a great deal of matter 
which is in no distinctive sense constitu- 
tional law, but general law . .. fit to be 
dealt with in ordinary statutes.”!2 This 
criticism is difficult to evaluate because 
there is no sure standard for distinguish- 
ing constitutional from legislative mat- 
ters. James Bryce judged state constitu- 
tions against European preferences for 
briéf documents. American reformers 
have judged state constitutions against 
the shorter federal document. Neither 
the European nor the federal constitu- 
tional standards are necessarily appropri- 
ate, however, for the democratic populist 
orientations of state constitutions. 

Initially, state constitutions were not 
excessively long; they became longer 
during the nineteenth century. As the 
nation’s primary constitutions, the state 
documents had to be revised so as to 
adapt state governments and citizen 
rights to the tremendous social and 
economic changes of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The shift from a rural, agricultural 
to an urban, industrial society is one of 
the most wrenching, violent, and revolu- 
tionary transitions that developing soci- 
eties experience in the modern era. In 
the United States, this transition was 
accomplished largely through processes 
of state constitutional change fraught 
with considerable political conflict but 
comparatively little bloodletting. 

Also; because state constitutions were 
documents subject to fairly easy popular 
change; citizens, as Lord Bryce noted, 
often found constitutional revision to be 
“a simpler, and quicker method than 
waiting for legislative action.”!3 In those 

12. James Bryce, The American Common- 


wealth (New York: Macmillan, 1907), 1:443. 
13. Ibid., pp. 443-44. 
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days, citizens could not always count on 
legislative action because many legisla- 
tures were dominated by corrupt political 
machines and/or corporations. In addi- 
tion, legislatures were usually controlled 
by Protestants unfriendly to Roman 
Catholics. Clashes of culture and religion 
arising from massive immigration stim- 
ulated further constitutional change as 
various groups sought to institutionalize 
their values and protect their interests in 
state constitutions. 

The details added to state constitu- 
tions corresponded, therefore, to social 
change: (1) limits on legislative power, 
especially taxing and spending; (2) the 
regulation of corporations, particularly 
banks and railroads; (3) public economic 
rights, especially those of farmers and 
industrial laborers; (4) local government, 
because of the rise of big cities; (5) 
cultural issues, such as gambling, alco- 
holic beverages, and church-state rela- 
tions; (6) electoral rules and voter regis- 
tration; and (7) race relations, primarily 
in the South. 

Some critics argue that frequent and 
detailed change trivializes state consti- 
tutions. Such change, however, can also 
be regarded as a measure of the impor- 
tance that the citizens attribute to state 
constitutions. Furthermore, during the 
nineteenth century, state constitutions 
were the last resort for citizens desiring 
to maintain democratic self-government. 
The federal government was not an 
agent for reform and economic regula- 


tion, and the U.S. Supreme Court was. 


not available to adjudicate the grievances 
of farmers, laborers, Roman Catholics, 
Jews, and others. 

More fundamentally, though, state 
constitutional change is a consequence 
of the chief distinguishing characteristic 
of state constitutionalism: a reliance on 
direct popular consent. Unlike the U.S. 
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Constitution, which relies upon indirect 
popular consent and complex majori- 
tarianism, state constitutions are instru- 
ments of majoritarian democracy. Since 
the drafting of the first state constitutions 
in 1776, state constitution makers have 
evidenced a strong desire to base govern- 
ment very directly upon public consent 
and to ensure the ability of citizens to 
control government.'4 This is one reason 
why state supreme courts have not de- 
veloped state constitutional law in the 
same manner as the U.S. Supreme Court 
has developed federal constitutional law. 
In the early years, consent and control 
were institutionalized primarily by con- 
stitutional requirements for frequent 
elections and rotation of elected officials. 
As these mechanisms proved to be less 
effective during the nineteenth century, 
citizens sought to reinstitutionalize con- 
sent and control by adding detail to state 
constitutions. 

Herein lies a basic conflict in state 
constitutional development since the late 
nineteenth century. Many constitutional 
reformers have what can be regarded as 
a Federalist orientation toward state 
constitutionalism, an .orientation that 
emphasizes short documents, parsimo- 
nious bills of rights, streamlined gov- 
ernment, longer terms of office, fewer 
elected officials, greater discretion for 
public officials, and principles of modern 
public administration and management. 
This Federalist orientation is more than 
a different emphasis; it is a different 
political theory of constitutional gov- 
ernment from that which has prevailed 
in state constitutional history. In place 
of democratic majoritarianism, Federal- 
ist reformers have sought to establish a 


14. Donald S. Lutz, Popular Consent and 
Popular Control: Whig Political Theory in the 
Early State Constitutions (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1980). 


kind of democratic managerialism.!5 

Although reform principles have in- 
fluenced the character of state constitu- . 
tional change in this century, the latter- 
day Antifederalism of voters continues 
to keep most state constitutions more 
detailed and more closely tied to popular 
consent and control than the U.S. Con- 
stitution. One indicator of this Antifed- 
eralism is that even among the 14 state 
constitutions adopted since 1944, the 
average length is slightly more than 
20,000 words, which is more than twice 
the length of the U.S. Constitution. The 
average number of amendments is 26, 
the same number as the 200-year-old 
federal document. 

Another indicator is that voters have 
been reluctant to relinquish a right to 
have a voice in selecting or retaining 
state judges. Because voters rarely unseat 
a judge, some reformers have argued 
that it would be better to appoint state 
judges in a manner similar to that of 
federal judges. Most state electorates, 
however, prefer to preserve their right of 
voice and to hold it in reserve, so to 
speak, for judges who stray too far too 
frequently from majority sentiment, as 
in the unseating of Chief Justice Rose 
Bird and two colleagues from the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court in 1986. 

Events such as the downfall of Justice 
Bird activate a primal Federalist fear: 
majority tyranny. In the tradition of 
federal constitutional law, there is a 
profound ambivalence about majority 
rule. Two basic principles of rights pro- 
tection in this tradition are that individ- 
ual rights should be shielded or even 
immune from majority invasion and 
that judges should be protected from 


15. Daniel J. Elazar, “The Principles and 
Traditions Underlying State Constitutions,” Pub- 
lius: The Journal of Federalism, 12:11 (Winter 
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electoral retribution so as to be account- 
able to. the Constitution, not to the 


prevailing majority of the day. In the 


tradition of state constitutionalism, how- 


ever, popular consent has been regarded | 


as the fundamental right of self-gov- 
ernment. Citizens should be free to 
determine the nature and extent of their 
own rights, not have them determined 
for them by judges. In this respect, the 
state constitutional tradition is more 
democratic than its federal counterpart 
and more willing to assume that citizens 
are sufficiently competent and respon- 
sible to govern themselves. 

Another factor behind the desire for 
popular control is the daily presence and 
comprehensiveness of state government 
compared to the originally limited juris- 
diction of the federal government. State 
governments have primary, frontline 
responsibility for protecting the rights 
of greatest concern to citizens: life, lib- 
erty, and property. It is state government 
that deals with murderers, muggers, 
rapists, prostitutes, careless physicians, 
barking dogs, traffic lights, divorces, 
occupational licensing, civil suits, and 
so on. More than 95 percent of the 
nation’s litigation occurs in state courts. 
States and their local governments also 
provide or regulate nearly all of the daily 
services essential to a safe and decent 
life. 

Consequently, state electorates evi- 
dence a strong desire to maintain a 
constitutional right of consent and con- 
trol, even if voters do not exercise that 
right frequently or in large numbers. So 
long as state government remains within 
the generally broad and porous bound- 
aries of public opinion, voters are fairly 
quiescent. Indeed, loading the state con- 
stitution with detail reduces the need to 
be constantly watchful. If state action 
does go seriously awry, or if voters feel 
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unsafe, they want to be able to throw the 
rascals out, vote for hanging judges. or 
amend the constitution. 


A REVITALIZATION OF 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS? 


Although conflict between the Fed- 
eralist and Antifederalist views of state 
constitutionalism is likely to endure for 
some time, the conflict has been mitigated 
by the expansion of federal power and, 
thereby, extension of the Federalist prin- 
ciples that underlie the U.S. Constitution. 
Federal constitutional law is now the 
primary guarantor of individual rights. 
The U.S. Supreme Court has established. 
national standards that apply to state 
action. The Court has also shielded a 
large number of rights from majority 
invasion. More generally, the federal 
government has established standards 
and requirements in virtually every policy 
field, including highway speed limits, 
that once belonged largely or exclusively 
to state government. 

At first blush, the expansion of federal 
power would seem to make state consti- 
tutional law nearly obsolete, just as the 
states themselves were thought by some 
reformers to have become obsolete in 
the twentieth century.!6 Yet one of the 
most-significant developments in Amer- 
ican federalism since World War II has 
been the modernization and strength- 
ening of state governments.!? One result 
is that the distribution of power in the 
federal system is no longer viewed as.a 
zero-sum game. Just as state power can 


16. Harold J. Laski, “The Obsolescence of 
Federalism,” New Republic, 98:367 (May 1939). 

17. See, for example, U.S. Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations, The Question 
of State Government Capability (Washington, 
DC: U.S. Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, 1985). 
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expand along with federal power, so can 
state constitutional law become more 
vigorous along with federal constitu- 
tional law. State constitutional law con- 
tinues to have many roles to play in the 
federal system. 

State modernization, for example, 
has been accomplished largely through 
constitutional reform, both state—as in, 
for example, the establishment of four- 
year gubernatorial terms—and federal— 
for example, as in reapportionment. 
Modernization has been necessary in 
part to improve the carrying capacity of 
states, namely, their ability to meet 


contemporary demands and to adminis- 


ter federal grants and implement federal 
policies. State law must also fill in the 
many gaps and ambiguities of federal 
law and policy. State constitutional law 
can pioneer new approaches to old 
problems and innovative approaches to 
new issues untouched by federal law. 
State constitutional law can, to some 
extent, counteract deficiencies in federal 
law and policy, such as federal fiscal 
irresponsibility. 

The establishment of national stan- 
dards by federal law does not necessarily 
preclude states from exceeding those 
standards, whether it be in the field of 
environmental protection, nuclear regu- 
lation, or civil rights. One of the most 
interesting developments in state consti- 
tutional law has been the willingness of 
many state supreme courts to grant 
greater rights protection to individuals 
under state constitutions than the U.S. 
Supreme Court has been willing to grant 
under the U.S. Constitution. Nearly 400 
such rights-extending decisions have 


been handed down by state high courts 
since 1970. Contrary to what might be 
expected, these decisions have not been 
confined to states where judges are 
immune from electoral retribution. Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington, for 
example, have been very active in state 
constitutional rights litigation.!8 Such 
developments may once again offer citi- 
zens the double security of two vigorous 
constitutional systems. 

Finally, state constitutions remain as 
instruments for local self-government— 
a matter that appears to be of growing 
concern to many citizens as they survey 
the behavior of the national government, 
and a matter that appears to be a 
growing possibility as the nation settles 
such basic issues as civil rights and 
environmental protection, issues that 
once rallied advocates of states’ rights 
against progress. The federal government 
is not likely to retreat into its nineteenth- 
century cubbyhole, but the moderniza- 
tion of state governments, the diversifi- 
cation of most state economies, the 
increased sophistication of state elec- 
torates, the presence of a more tolerant 
pluralism within most states, the in- 
creased diffusion of ideas among the 
states themselves, and the emergence of 
new problems and issues that require 
state action all point to the possibility of 
a new vitality and sophistication for 
state constitutionalism. 
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ABSTRACT: Viewing the Constitution of the United States of America as 

a political text leads to the application of techniques of textual analysis 

- when reading it. Textual analysis shows the Constitution to be incomplete, 
both as a constitution and as a founding instrument of the federal union. A 
complete text of a constitution for the United States requires inclusion of 


the state constitutions, and a complete text of a founding instrument for the : 


United States requires inclusion of the Declaration of Independence. Any 
meaning to be derived from the U.S. Constitution, including the intentions 
of the Founders, requires taking into account the purpose for which the 
Constitution is being read, what constitutes a complete text for that 
purpose, and the context in which the document was written. 
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MERICANS are the heirs of a 

constitutional tradition that was 
mature by the time the national Consti- 
tution was framed in 1787. The national 
document was preceded by 18 constitu- 
tions adopted by the states, as well as by 
the Articles of Confederation, the first 
national constitution. The 3 states of 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts used as their first state constitu- 
tions colonial charters that had been 


written during the previous century and - 


that described systems of politics that 
had been developed by the colonists. 
The other 10 states also wrote constitu- 
tions that essentially enshrined the insti- 
tutions they had also developed when 
colonies. With the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Americans did not so 
much reject the British constitution as 
affirm their own constitutional tradition. 
Derived in part from English constitu- 
tional theory and practice, American 
constitutionalism was distinct from the 
English tradition in which it was partly 
rooted.! 

Although Britain had a constitution 
before the colonists, it was not written in 
a single document as American consti- 
tutions are. Putting the essentials of a 
political system in a single document 
reflects a high level of commitment to 
citizen participation. Americans felt per- 
fectly comfortable with the idea that 
they, as a people, could do the following 
things on their own authority: form 
themselves into anew community; create 
or replace a government whenever they 
wish; select and replace all those holding 
important positions of political power; 
determine which values bind them as a 
community and thus which values should 


1. See Donald S. Lutz, Popular Consent and 
Popular Control: Whig Political Theory in the 
Early State Constitutions (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1980). 


guide those in government when making 
decisions for the community; and replace 
political institutions that operate at vari- 
ance with these values. The British con- 
stitution, resting upon the common law, 
a long history of institutional evolution 
from feudalism, and to a significant 
degree on aristocratic institutions, could © 
not yet begin to generate the same 
commitment to popular sovereignty that 
Americans by 1776 took for granted. 

_ We could also point to a functional 
separation of powers, a bicameralism 
resting upon acompletely different basis 
from that in Britain, the use of different 
constituencies for electing different 
government officials, different terms of 
office for different branches, an inde- 
pendent judiciary, an elaborate and 
formalized system of checks, and a 
formalized method for amending Amer- 
ican constitutions—all of these features 
distinguished American from British 
constitutionalism. 

The most critical difference, however, 
was the institution of federalism. The 
state constitutions were the culmination 
of a process that had evolved, prior to 
1776, most of the political institutions 
and practices we have just identified as 
peculiarly American. One does not have 
to resolve the controversy of whether 
the Declaration of Independence created 
13 independent states or a unified nation 
with 13 states in order to recognize that 
the existence of those states was a brute 
fact of central importance. Confedera- 
tion was tried and found to be inade- 


‘quate, so Americans evolved a system 


they now term federalism to create an . 
effective national government in the 
context of that brute fact. 

The use of federalism as a central 
organizing principle for America’s sec- 
ond national constitution had a peculiar 
effect on its contents. The states are 
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mentioned explicitly or by direct impli- 
cation 50 times in 42 separate sections of 
the U.S. Constitution. Anyone attempt- 
ing to do a close textual analysis of the 
document is driven time and again to the 
state constitutions to determine what is 
meant or implied by the national Con- 
stitution. This has the effect of raising an 
obvious question: what was the intention 
of the Founders in forcing us to consult 
the state documents? ; 

One of the most important passages 
involving the states describes.an amend- 
ment procedure. The concept of formal 
amendment can arise only after the 
invention of a written constitution to be 
amended. The idea of an amendment 
procedure is not only innovative; it also 
conveys an important message to a 
reader of the Constitution—that the 
document is not yet finished. Alexander 
Hamilton states, at the very beginning 
of Federalist Number 1, that the Amer- 
ican political system is an experiment in 
government directed by a free people 
using reflection and choice as opposed 
to accident and force. Thomas Jefferson 
said that each generation must add its 
page to America’s unfolding story and 
that the ability of each generation to do 
so is part of the story’s historical signifi- 
cance. At the very least, it was expected 
that the formal institutions of decision 
making would require some adjustment 
in the future, for it is in the nature of an 
experiment that one learns from the 
mistakes that appear during its opera- 
tion. There was probably another use 
for amendments foreseen by the drafters, 
however—completing a definition of 
citizenship. 

Article IV, section 2, of the Constitu- 
tion establishes that every American is 
simultaneously a citizen of the United 
States and of the state wherein he or she 
resides, a situation known as dual citizen- 
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ship. Dual citizenship requires two court 
systems, national and state, one to take 
care of each citizenship. Here a close 
textual analysis reveals an interesting 
version of “the dog that didn’t bark.” 
The U.S. Constitution contains no defi- 
nition of citizenship. 

The American national document 
does not tell how to distinguish a citizen 
from a noncitizen. On the one hand, we 
might infer that because the ability to 
vote is an essential aspect of citizenship, 
and because those who can vote for the 
lower house in their respective states can 
vote in federal elections, we are driven 
once again to the state constitutions to 
determine what is meant in the national 
Constitution. On the other hand, while 
this analysis of voting nicely illustrates 
the close connection between national 
and state constitutions, it still leaves 
open the question of why the United 
States needs two court systems if what 
appears to be a dual citizenship amounts 
to a single one defined by the states. 
There is the further problem that the 
states are far from agreeing on a defini- 
tion of citizenship. 

In 1787, most states had a property 
requirement for voting and for holding 
office. This property requirement varied 
widely in the percentage of the popula- 
tion it enfranchised. Some states com- 
pletely excluded blacks from citizenship; 
others included them. In some states, 
religious tests were applied to those 
wishing to hold office; in others, not. In 
short, while a given state might have a 
reasonably clear definition of citizenship, 
the variety of definitions among the 
states precluded there being a common 
national definition. 

If there are seams in the United States 
Constitution where the fabric does not 
quite fit together, they are often a reflec- 
tion of this problem of citizenship. With- 
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out mentioning slavery directly, there 
are passages that attempt to find a 
modus vivendi, such as the three-fifths 
compromise and the prohibition on 
the importation of slaves after 1808. It 
is reasonable to conclude that citizen- 
ship was one of the things left for future 
generations to work out, and the amend- 
ment process was one obvious way to 
do so. 


TOWARD A 
DEFINITION OF A 
COMPLETE TEXT 


We have laid out some of the reasons 
why the U.S. Constitution may be viewed 
as an incomplete text. In order to provide 
a more complete analysis of the Consti- 
tution as an incomplete text, we must 
move to a more general discussion of 
texts. This will allow us to say something 
about what a complete text should in- 
clude, who ought to be included among 
the Founders, and how we might fruit- 
fully address the vexing question of the 
Founders’ intentions. 

When we analyze texts, we are inter- 
ested in the meaning attached to words 
and sentences and in the logical structure 
formed by their order. Even if our 
investigation is limited to a grammatical 
analysis, the logic of the relationships 
between words, sentences, and punctua- 
tion depends upon the meaning we are 
trying to render. 

Whenever we study a text, we have a 
purpose for doing so.2 At the very least, 


2. The position being developed in this section 
is my own, but I am indebted to the work of others 
for guiding my thinking on the subject. See, for 
example, Wayne C. Booth, A Rhetoric of Irony 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1975); E. D. 
Hirsch, Jr., The Aims of Interpretation (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1976); Wolfgang 
Iser, The Act of Reading (Baltimore, MD: Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 1978); Frank Kermode, 
The Genesis of Secrecy (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 


we are asking what the specific words, 
ordered as thev are, denote. Denotation 
is meaning at the simplest level, as 
opposed to connotation, which is mean- 
ing in a broader sense of significance. 
Even determining denotation is poten- 
tially complex. Most words denote sev- 
eral things. By studying the context in 
which words are used, however, as well 
as the structure of the argument, we can 
go along way toward solving the problem 
of denotation. Yet even at the simple 
level of denotation, we must ask whether 
we are seeking the meaning for the 
author’s contemporary audience, the 
author’s intended meaning, or the mean- 
ing the words have for us today. 

Meaning is not limited to denotation 
but depends also on broader contexts. 
This broader sense of significance has 
two components: significance in terms 
of how the total linguistic structure fits 
together, and significance in terms of 
how the total argument or structure is 
evaluated. For example, the denotative 
meaning of John Locke’s phrase “an 
appeal to Heaven” may be quite different 
from its meaning within the entire argu- 
ment where it appears to become an 
ironic statement. Furthermore, how the 
reader responds to this phrase is part of 
its Meaning. 

Put most baldly, the meaning of a 
text appears to be a function of the 
words as written, the author’s intention, 
and the reader’s appropriation. Each of 
these three entities plays a role in estab- 
lishing the meaning of the text at both 
the denotative and the connotative levels. 
Unraveling the relationship between 
these three entities—the author, his or 


University Press, 1979); Paul Ricoeur, Interpreta- 
tion Theory: Discourse and the Surplus of Meaning 
(Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 
1976); Walter J. Slatoff, With Respect to Readers 
(Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1970). 
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her written words, and the reader—is 
essential if we are to understand what 
constitutes a text and thus a complete 
text. ) 

The purpose we bring to a text carries 
with it certain implicit questions, which 
the reader hopes to have answered by 
reading the text. For example, a reader 
may have as his or her purpose the 
determination of an author’s intended 
meaning for a particular concept; or a 
reader may be seeking further insight 
into a concept regardless of the author’s 
position on the matter; or a reader may 
be seeking an understanding of the 
context surrounding the writing. The 
reader’s role in defining a complete text, 
then, is considerable. The reader’s pur- 
pose leads him or her to pick as a text 
this piece of writing rather than another. 
This purpose thus leads the reader to 
make a provisional closure of what 
constitutes a complete text. Then it 
leads to questions that help determine 
whether a piece of writing is an adequate 
text. Finally, whatever meaning is ex- 
tracted from the text is partly a function 
of the questions generated by the reader’s 
purpose. 

Where does the author fit in? Presum- 
ably he or she is the key person for 
defining a text and its meaning. The 
author had a purpose for writing the 
text. Part of the author’s intention as 
author is that the meaning be understood 
by the reader. Wecan speak, then, of an 
ideal text. Such a text is one in which the 
author’s intended meaning is always the 
way the words are read by any reader. 
There is perfect singularity and congru- 
ence at both the denotative and the 
connotative levels of meaning between 
the author and every reader. The piece 
of writing is a faultless transmitter, and 
the author is the dominant part of the 
trio of author, writing, and reader. The 
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author not only dominates meaning; he 
or she dominates the contexts in which 
the text can be read, the purpose for 
which it must be read, thé questions that 
are to be asked by the reader, and thus 
what constitutes a complete text. 

Even though such a perfect text could 
never exist, many readers probably ap- 
proach a text assuming this model. The 
text is a given, and uncovering the 
author’s intention is the only reason for 
studying the text. One indication that 
such a model is being used in textual 
analysis is that the analyst, or reader, 
treats the author with obvious and con- 
tinual reverence. Our point is not to 
reject the perfect text model. Rather it is 
to 


—ijllustrate that this is only one way 
to approach a text; 

—uncover the assumptions in such 
an approach; 

—argue that even if it is attempted, 
the perfect text can only be approxi- 
mated; and 

—alert us to the dangers of assuming 
a model of textual analysis that 
may not always be useful, appro- 
priate, or even possible when ana- 
lyzing a constitution. 


It is frequently assumed that a consti- 
tution is an ideal text. Failure to recog- 
nize the problem of textual incomplete- 
ness often leads readers to analyze one 
part of a constitution in isolation from 
the rest of the document. Analysts may 
also fail to consider other sources or 
contexts relevant to determining the 
Founders’ intended meaning and may 
assign a singular meaning to words, 
phrases, or sentences that are irredeem- 
ably equivocal. The use of such an 
approach to texts is sometimes termed 
legalism. Instead, it should be called 
something like abstract pedantry. 
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For example, in article I, section 8, 
paragraph 1, of the U.S. Constitution, 
the text speaks of the “common welfare.” 
Reading this phrase in isolation from its 
context has led some modern readers to 
conclude thatthe Founders intended the 
national government to involve itself in 
what we now call welfare programs. In 
fact, the phrase “common welfare” was, 
at the time the Constitution was written, 
a linguistic alternative for “common 
good,” a notion that certainly leaves 
open the possibility of welfare programs 
but does not imply that such programs 
are constitutionally mandated. 

Words and phrases, already equivocal 
from the nature of language, become 
highly equivocal in the absence of a 
context that is our best means for over- 
coming equivocation. Consideration of 
a word out of its complete context may 
lead to the imposition of a singular 
meaning by a court. Because the choice 
of one abstract definition over the many 
available in a purely logical exercise 
does not preclude another definition 
from being used later by another court, 
the meaning of a word, phrase, or 
sentence can vary a good deal over time 
without the discipline imposed by con- 
sideration of the complete text. 

Too much of this reasoning and some 
judge can in truth say that a constitution 
is simply what a judge says it 1s, and the 
model of an ideal text can be transformed 
into a model where the author and his or 
her intentions have been dropped alto- 
gether. It is then a natural step to search 
for any word upon which a predeter- 
mined meaning can be hung, regardless 
of the structure, intentions, wordings, 
and theory contained in an entire doc- 
ument—an activity that can be condoned 
only by those who no longer believe in 
constitutional government. 


At the same time, there is the danger 
of going too far the other way. Out of 
misguided reverence for the Founders, 
one can assume a perfect, complete text 
where there is none. Although the fram- 
ers of a constitution usually seek to use 
words that narrow the meaning toward 
singularity for any potential reader, there 
ere times when framers equivocate in 
order to get around a point upon which 
there is no consensus. Determining when 
a constitution has been left equivocal on 
purpose is part of textual analysis. This 
equivocalness in turn leaves open the 
possibility of a constitution’s being in- 
tentionally incomplete, just as it will 
sometimes be unintentionally incom- 
plete because of a lack of foresight. At 
such times we are invited to make a 
completion. 

While any given reader may have a 
single purpose, over any set of possible 
readers, the odds that all will have the 
same purpose approach zero. The text 
mediates between the author and the 
reader, carrying a singular meaning 
from the author’s point of view but 
simultaneously having to stand the scru- 
tiny of a potential set of readers with a 
set of purposes quite beyond the ability 
of the writer to predict. Unable to 
predict the possible purposes to be 
brought to the text in the future, the 
author cannot create closure for the text 
by responding ahead of time to these 
potential questions. 

A further problem, already alluded 
to, is that we can know the author’s 
intended meaning only with probability. 
This is a function both of the inevitable 
equivocation inherent in language and 
of the uncertain context in which the 
author wrote. Anyone whose purpose is 
the determination of an author’s meaning 
must carefully examine the use of words 
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as well as the linguistic-social-political- 
historical context. At the very least, the 
careful study of the words in a text must 
involve the meanings in use when the 
text was written. 

All of this assumes that the author’s 
logical presentation of his or her argu- 
ment is sufficiently careful that it cannot 
be construed in too many ways. We do 
not wish to imply, though, that no 
timeless meaning can be extracted from 
a text, or that meaning is simply a 
function of the historical circumstances. 
Some texts do contain timeless truths, 
but this must be established empirically 
by many readers, over time, finding the 
same meaning and accepting its truth. 
Only the continued return of readers to 
the same text over a long period of time 
with approximately the same reading 
and same affirmation of its truth will 
confirm timelessness. 

Once again we are led to conclude 
that what we call a text is a confluence of 
three things: an author or authors, a 
piece of writing, and a reader or readers. 
The reader defines a text for his or her 
purpose and thus, by implication, what 


will constitute a complete text. The - 


author attempts to do the same thing. 
The author’s text and the reader’s text 
do not have to be the same unless the 
questions asked by each are the same 
and unless the purpose of the reader is to 
uncover the probable intended meaning 
of the author. 

It is possible now to examine the 
United States Constitution as a founding 


text and avoid the dangers resulting from- 


hidden assumptions. There is no doubt 
that the document constitutes a text, but 
whether it is acomplete text will depend 
on the question brought to it. To supple- 
ment the conclusions in the first part of 
the discussion concerning the Constitu- 
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tion as an incomplete text, we will now 
turn to supporting those conclusions by 
showing what would be a complete text 
for the American Founding. 


TOWARD A COMPLETE 
TEXT FOR THE 
AMERICAN FCUNDING 


Americans had by 1776 evolved a 
form of foundation document they called 
a compact, which included as a second 
part something they called a constitution. 
The constitution described the basic 
institutions for collective decision mak- 
ing, distributed power among these in- 
stitutions, and established the basic pro- 
cedures for their operation. The first 
part of this compact often included a 
long preamble that created a people and 
laid out the basic political principles 
shared by that people. Often, but not 
always, there was also a bill of rights 
that articulated in greater detail basic 
political principles, shared values, and 
common goals. The bill of rights was an 
implied limit on governmental power, 
not in a legalistic sense but more often in 
an admonitory sense through the use of 
words like “should” and “ought” rather 
than “shall” and “will.” With only a few 
exceptions, the first state constitutions 
were in fact compacts as just described. 

The Declaration of Independence con- 
tained all the elements that belong to the 
first part of a compact; the Articles of 
Confederation contained the elements 
ascribed to a constitution. Together the 
Declaration and Articles composed 
America’s first national compact. When 
the Articles were replaced by the Consti- 
tution of 1787, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was not repudiated but re- 
mained as the first part to our second 
national compact. 
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Those who wrote the early state con- 
stitutions tended to keep the two parts 
of the compact distinct so that the first 
portion was not included in the constitu- 
tion; instead, it was an introduction to 
it. The bill of rights did not have consti- 
tutional status. Insistence by the Anti- 
federalists that a bill of rights be added 
to the U.S. Constitution resulted in a 
new form of document, one with perhaps 
unforeseen consequences. Because the 
Bill of Rights was added as a series of 
amendments to the Constitution, these 
rights were by implication part of it and 
thus had constitutional status. One indi- 
cation of the changed status of the bill of 
rights was that now it, too, contained 
the words “shall” and “will,” just like the 
rest of the Constitution, rather than the 
traditional admonitory language of 
“ought” and “should.” The second na- 
tional compact thus had two bills of 
rights: one that was admonitory and 
symbolic—the Declaration—and the 
other with legal status as part of the 
Constitution. We do not usually consider 
the Declaration of Independence in this 
light, but if one reads it as a series of 
negative statements about what Britain 
had done to contravene American rights, 
values, and shared commitments, one 
can assemble a very interesting list. 

Some of the charges agains: the king 
laid out the American commitment to a 
deliberative process embodied in a legis- 
lature of their own choosing. This legis- 
lature was supposed to seek the common 
good, something that the king had threat- 
ened, thwarted, or neglected. Several 
charges laid out the American commit- 
ment to freedom of movement, especially 
as it related to westward expansion. The 
Americans asserted their preference for 
an independent judiciary, the rights of 
peaceful assembly, petition, and trial by 
jury, as well as their dislike of the 


quartering of troops in peacetime and 
standing armies. There was even a state- 
ment of American attachment to frugal- 
ity, frugality often being mentioned in 
early state constitutions as being a “fun- 
damental political principle.” The posi- 
tive values, principles, and commitments 
that stand as the basis for the Declara- 
tion’s charges against the king constitute 
a comprehensive statement of what we 
find in the first part, the preambles and 
bills of rights, of the state compacts. 
Although the list is much longer and has 
more rights than the U.S. Bill of Rights, 
gll but a very few things found in the Bill 
of Rights are also found in the Declara- 
tion. Notwithstanding the different per- 
spective injected by the Federalists in 
the Constitution of 1787, there is remark- 
able continuity beginning with the Dec- 
laration and running through the state 
constitutions, the Articles of Confedera- _ 
tion, and the Constitution. 

If we ask what the foundation text is 
for the American political system, the 
answer would appear to be the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the state constitu- 
tions, and the Articles of Confederation. 
The replacement of the Articles by the 
new Constitution did not eliminate the 
others as part of the foundation text. 
Obviously, the Declaration did not have 
constitutional status, so that if we ask 
what the complete text of the Constitu- 
tion comprises, itis not to be included as 
part of the answer. On the other hand, as 
was demonstrated earlier, the answer to 
this question must include the state 
constitutions. The U.S. Constitution is 
part of the American national compact 
and is thus incomplete as a founding 
document without the Declaration. At 
the same time, considered just as a 
constitution, it is incomplete without 
the state constitutions. 

Those who wrote the foundation text 


AN INCOMPLETE TEXT ` 


must therefore be the “Founders,” a 
term now more problematic than is 
usually realized. The problem can be 
illustrated in two ways. First, who actu- 
ally wrote the United States Constitu- 
tion? It- was the result of committee 
work and of frequent reconsiderations 
introduced by many people. A simple 
solution is to say that those who signed 
the document were its authors, but we 
know from James Madison’s notes that 
some of the people who refused to sign 
were far more active in the debate 
leading to its design than some of the 
signers. Even among those who signed 
there was a considerable disparity in 
quantity and quality of contribution. 
Still, no one person or small coalition 
dominated the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. Even Madison, often considered 
the father of the Constitution, did not 
play adominating role. Using Madison’s 
notes to the convention, Forrest Mc- 
Donald concludes, “Overall, of seventy- 
one specific proposals that Madison 
moved, seconded, or spoke unequivo- 
cally in regard to, he was on the losing 
side forty times.” The constitution that 
Madison preferred was at considerable 
variance with the constitution he de- 
fended in The Federalist.3 | 

A second point is that just as some of 
those present at the Constitutional Con- 
vention are not normally considered 
among the Founders, so too there are 
many considered Founders who were 
not present at the convention. For exam- 
ple, the eighth edition of a book origin- 
ally written by Edward S. Corwin begins 
by discussing not the Constitution, but 
the Declaration of Independence.‘ Link- 


3. Forrest McDonald, Novus Ordo Seclorum: 
The Intellectual Origins of the Constitution 
(Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1985), pp. 
208-9, 

4. J. W. Peltason, Corwin and Peltason’s 
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ing the two documents is typical of 
treatments elsewhere in the literature. 
Most Americans view the Declaration 
as an essential part of the Founding. 
Thus Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
and the 54 others who signed the Decla- 
ration qualify as Founders. 

From the evidence presented here, it 
is reasonable to conclude that those who 
wrote the first state constitutions and 
the Articles of Confederation must also 
be included among the Founders. If we 
now ask the question, What was the 
intention of the Founders? the answer is 
both problematic and potentially mis- 
leading. We must consider the intentions 
of many more people than those in 
attendance in Philadelphia in the summer 
of 1787. Nor can-we identify a single 
person or small group and examine their 
private or public writings to determine 
the Founders’ intentions. If Madison’s 
notes to the convention are reliable, 
Madison himself is exemplary only in 
that he, like many others, defended a 
founding in which he managed to achieve 
only a part of what he wanted but 
worked hard anyway to defend the work 
of many. Whether his writing was typical 
for Federalists is questionable.‘ 

The question, What was the intention 
of the Founders? may at times be used 
to ask a slightly different question, What 
was the intention of those who wrote the 
Constitution of 1787? This is a relevant 
but narrower question than the former. 
Part of any answer given to this narrower 
question must now include the statement, 
The writers of the Constitution intended 
for us to read the state constitutions as 


Understanding the Constitution (New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1979). 

5. See Herbert J. Storing, “The ‘Other’ Feder- 
alist Papers: A Preliminary Sketch,” Political 
Science Reviewer, 6:215-47 (Fall 1976). 
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well. Without the state constitutions, 
the national Constitution, as originally 
written, was an incomplete text. 


CONCLUSION 


It is reasonable to conclude that the 
Founders viewed American government 
aS an experiment directed by a free 
people attempting to use reflection and 
choice rather than accident or force. The 
Constitution is incomplete, therefore, 
because it was looked upon as an exper- 
iment that needed careful control and 
. some means for future adjustment. The 
provision of an amendment process is 
one clear manifestation of this perspec- 
tive. Putting significant power in the 
hands of state government is another. It 
was left for future generations to judge 
the progress of the experiment, make 
adjustments, and add their own consid- 
ered innovations to the Constitution. 

The Constitution is incomplete be- 
cause a significant number of questions 
we can bring to it are not answerable 
using the one document alone. The 
general question of what the Founders 
intended, depending upon the specific 
topic, almost always takes us beyond the 
national Constitution for resolution. The 
prominence of the states in 42 separate 
sections of the Constitution is one reason. 
Another is that the term “Founders,” 
given the relationship of the Constitution 
to the state constitutions, Declaration of 


Independence, and Articles of Confed- 
eration, must include far more than 
those who attended the Philadelphia 
convention in 1787. 

Beyond questions about the Founders’ 
intentions, it is in the nature of textual 
analysis that even without the relation- 
ship of the Constitution to these other 
documents, there will be significant ques- 
tions that cannot be resolved without 
expanding the text. One does not need 
to believe in historical relativism to note 
that old problems take on new forms. 
For example, it is now possible for 
authorities to listen to our every word 
without tapping a phone line. Technol- 
ogy has advanced to a point where the 
issue of privacy needs further constitu- 
tional development, but nothing in the 
U.S. Constitution deals explicitly with 
privacy. If ever there was a potential 
constitutional issue that pleaded for 
state action, this is one. 

Viewing the Constitution as a political 
text and examining it in light of the 
principles of textual analysis, we are led 
to prospects and conclusions somewhat 
at variance with standard constitutional 
analysis. At the same time, we are led 
back to a more traditional perspective 
on the Constitution that, ironically, 
opens up the possibility of a deeper 
involvement by contemporary Ameri- 
cans in constitutional development, 
development that could more actively 
involve the states. 
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striking feature of American law 

and government is the constitu- 
tional system. As it evolved, it developed 
two salient and closely linked features. 
The first is the reliance on written con- 
stitutions. The United States Consti- 
tution is a major American presence, 
but every state has its own constitution, 
and the constitutional history of each 
state is unique, revealing, and important. 
The idea of a charter, fundamental law, 
or constitution is a deeply ingrained 
cultural trait; one might elmost say 
“habit.” Clubs, miners’ groups, the Con- 
federate States of America, and the 
Mormons in the State of Deseret all 
drafted constitutions. 

The second feature is the American 
brand of judicial review, which lodges 
tremendous power in the various high- 
court judges. This, of course, is connected 
to the trait just mentioned; without 
written constitutions, it would be harder 
if not impossible for courts to wield the 
power that they do. Furthermore, it is a 
judicial power that is general. The United 
States Supreme Court has power of 
judicial review, notoriously 30; but so 
does the Supreme Court of Rhode Island. 
And the Rhode Island court has two 
strings to its bow: if federal constitutional 
law does not suitit, it can always rely on 
its state constitution. 

In the light of this fact, it is surprising 
how little attention scholars give to state 
constitutions; they are treated as mere 
stepsisters. This neglect is particularly 
striking in law schools. Federal consti- 
tutional law is astaple of the curriculum; 
state constitutional law is taught almost 
nowhere. Legal education emphasizes 
whatever is national and general and 
looks down on the local and particular. 

The state constitutions do not deserve 
this neglect. They are, to begin with, 


significant in their own right. The Cali- 
fornia Constitution is the highest law on 
many issues for a domain of over 25 
million people. Moreover, during most 
of American history, economic and social 
development—not to mention conflict 
and dispute—centered on the states. 
Washington, D.C., was not a world 
capital, but a muddy village; not the 
nerve center of the nation but more like 
a dinosaur’s tiny mind, a clump of 
nerves in a vast, decentralized body. 

The history of state constitutions is 
also full of little surprises. These surprises 
often shed light, if only obliquely, on 
federal constitutional law and American 
history. Article 9, section 4, of the 
Washington Constitution of 1889, for 
example, declares that public schools 
“shall be forever free from sectarian 
control or influence” article 1, section 
11, of the same constitution forbids 
spending public money on any “reli- 
gious worship, exercise or institution” 
or for.the “support of any religious 
establishment.” 

Under this and similar provisions in 
other states, questions were raised about 
Bible reading in the schools. In Wash- 
ington, in 1918, the supreme court struck 
down a plan to give high school credit 
for Bible study.! Other states upheld 
Bible readings and similar arrangements. 
Yet as far as the world of constitutional 
scholarship is concerned, school prayer 
and Bible reading appeared as issues 
quite suddenly, in Engel v. Vitale and 


1. A student could earn one credit each for 
Old Testament and New Testament proficiency. 
The instruction was to be given “in the home or by 
the religious organizations with which the students 
are affiliated.” State ex rel, Dearle y. Frazier, 102 
Wash. 369, 173 Pac. 35 (1918); see also State ex rel. 
Clithero v. Showalter, 159 Wash. 519, 293 Pac. 
1000 (1930). 
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Abington School District v. Schempp, 
in the early 1960s.? | 

Equally important, historically, is the 
opposite kind of evidence. There are no 
cases on freedom of speech in the United 
States Supreme Court before the time of 
World War I. Was the issue not salient 
at all, or was it not salient only at the 
federal level? As it turns out, state cases 
were also rare; only a handful were 
reported for the whole nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thus the question of why freedom 
of speech became an issue in the twentieth 
century can be posed more sharply than 
if the only evidence was evidence of 
federal decisions. 


WHAT IS A CONSTITUTION? 


The historical study of state constitu- 
tions also forces us to ask, What is a 
constitution? This may seem an obvious, 
even foolish question, but it needs to be 
asked. Our viewpoint, by now, is totally 
fixed on the U.S. Constitution, a vener- 
able document spoken of with awe, as a 
kind of sacred relic, enshrined in glass, 
and surrounded by little tokens of 
devotion.3 

Is this veneration more than skin 
deep? Note that the state constitutions, 
whatever else they are, lack this quality. 
They are not sacred texts; they are not 
enshrined: in glass, literally or figura- 
tively. They are, to begin with, much 
more impermanent. By 1985, the states 
had produced about 150 state constitu- 
tions, according to the Book of the 
States.4 Louisiana took some sort of 


2. 370 U.S. 421 (1962); 374 U.S. 203 (1963). 

3. On constitution worship, see Michael 
Kammen, A Machine That Would Go of Itself 
(New York: Knopf, 1986). 

4. The Book of the States, 1986-87, vol. 26 
(Lexington, KY: Council of State Governments, 
1986). 
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prize with 11; Georgia had had 10; 
South Carolina, 7; Alabama, Florida, 
and Virginia, 6 each. Only 18 states had 
made do with asingle constitution. Only 
6 of the constitutions in force now were 
drafted before 1850. Existing documents 
had been amended nearly 5000 times. 
Massachusetts has the oldest constitution 
(1780) though it too has been much 
amended—116 times. 

The appetite to scrap whole constitu- 
tions and adopt newly minted ones 
began early—Pennsylvania’s constitu- 
tion of 1776 was replaced in 1790—and 
reached some sort of pinnacle between 
1876 and 1900. The process has abated. 
somewhat in the twentieth century. The 
urge seems to come in spasms; between 
1964 and 1982, there were new constitu- 
tions or total révisions in Michigan, 
Connecticut, Florida, Pennsylvania, D- 
linois, Virginia, North Carolina, Mon- 
tana, and Louisiana, and Georgia had 
two in this period. At the moment, all 
appears to be quiet, at least as far as 
root-and-branch change is concerned. 
The amending process, however, gallops 
on. California is a notable example. 
There is a certain degree of constancy 
underneath, and the California Consti- 
tution celebrated its centennial a few 
years back. There are, however, so many 
amendments and additions, and so often, 
that the constitution is actually in a kind 
of constant flux. . 

If state constitutions are not sacred 
texts, then-what are they? This is not an 
easy question to answer. State constitu- 
tions do much the same thing that the 
U.S. Constitution does and have given 
rise to some of the same institutions. 
There is judicial review in the states, just 
as there is in the federal courts. Indeed, it 
could be argued that state constitutional 
law and constitutional practice are essen- 
tially like the federal version. 
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Yet state constitutionalism is not a 
civil religion, as federal constitutionalism 
is said to be. On the other hand, it 
produces some of the same results. The 
phrase “civil religion” implies a certain 
degree of passion. Most people, however, 
are quite ignorant about the constitu- 
tional system, and there is little evidence 


that they revere it, though they no doubt: 


believe that constitutional arrangements, 
whatever they are, should not be tam- 
pered with. They cling to the existing 
form of government out of habit and 
satisfaction. 

Basically, state constitutions contain 
the same sorts of matter as the federal 
Constitution, only in somewhat different 
` proportions. First, they describe and 
establish the frame or scheme of gov- 
ernment—legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches and their powers; 
modes of voting; and so or. Second, 
they set out fundamental civil rights of 
the citizens, which are supposed to be 
beyond the reach of temporary major- 
ities. Third—and here they deviate the 
most from the federal model—they con- 
tain a vast, miscellaneous storehouse of 
- provisions, which we might call super- 
legislation. These provisions do not have 
a constitutional flavor at all; they are no 
different in quality or type from ordinary 
laws; and yet, for some political reason, 
they have been upgraded from the statute 
books to constitutional status. 

The U.S. Constitution is relatively 
though not entirely free of superlegisla- 
tion. The first part of article [X put the 
slave trade off limits to congressional 
legislation until 1808, and many people 
would classify the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, concerning prohibition, as a 
classic example of superlegislation and a 
bad example at that. State constitu- 
tions, on the other hand, are often 
riddled with the stuff; historically, it has 


been an important source of constitu- 
tional instability. 

Ordinarily, behind each instance of 
superlegislation there lurks some con- 
crete story, some concrete factional dis- 
pute or clash between interest groups. 
Without close study of the political 
history of the states, it is hard to know 
why Wyoming, for example, in its 1890 
constitution, prohibited the legislature 
from prescribing school textbooks, or 
why Arkansas put a law concerning 
married women’s property into its con- 
stitutions of 1868 and 1874.° 

But these are mild examples, which at 
least laid down general rules. Article 11, 
section 30, of the Tennessee Constitution 
of 1796 fixed the governor’s salary at 
$750. Article 11, section 229, of the 
Mississippi Constitution of 1890 estab- 
lished a Yazoo-Mississippi Delta Levee 
District and authorized the governor to 
“appoint a stockholder in the Louisville, 
New Orleans and Texas Railway Com- 
pany as an additional commissioner.” 
My personal favorite is article 16 of the 
Minnesota Constitution, proposed by 
the legislature in 19196 and in force in 
1920. This created a “trunk highway 
system” to be maintained by the state 
“forever.” It set out 70 specific highway 
routes—for example, Route Number 
65, “beginning at a point on Route No. 8 
at Bagley and thence extending...toa 
point on Route No, 32 southerly of Red 
Lake Falls.” 

Provisions about the frame of govern- 
ment, powers of the governor, the suf- 
frage, and so on are not merely technical. 
They establish or maintain distributions 
of power. Thus Southern constitutions 
in the late nineteenth century reeked of 
white supremacy. Louisiana pioneered 

5. Wyo. Const. art. VII, § 11; Ark. Const. 
art. XII, § 6 (1868); Ark. Const. art. IX, § 7 (1874). 
6. Laws Minn. 1919, chap. 530. 
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the infamous grandfather clause to keep 
blacks from voting;’ other states, too, 
supplemented private terror with public 
law. 

Of course, issues of power and social 
structure were central to the federal 
debates in 1787 as well. In the U.S. 
Constitution, the open texture and the 
bland neutrality of style tend to obscure 
the point. In any event, whether by 
design or evolution, the federal Consti- 
tution has become a much more flexible 
instrument-—a vessel, a container, whose 
contents change with the passing of 
time. The state constitutions, blunter 
and more explicit, have been rather 
brittle. The U.S. Constitution survived 
the Civil War; state constitutions, in the 
South, did not. 


STAGES IN STATE 
' CONSTITUTIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


The states embarked on the constitu- 
tion-making process earlier than the 
federal government. Some of the early 
constitutions are uncommonly inter- 
esting. They exerted considerable influ- 
ence on the drafting of the federal 
Constitution and, very notably, on the 
Bill of Rights.’ 

After 1787, the main lines of influence 
went the other way. States often used 
other states as models, but the shape of 
the federal Constitution and some of its 
language were influential. States some- 
times copied material blindly. It is hard 
to imagine, for example, that Iowa in 
1857 really needed a clause on quartering 


7. La. Const. art. CKCVIL, § 5. 

8. For an overview of the subject, see Willi 
Paul Adams, The First American Constitutions: 
Republican Ideology and the Making of the State 
Constitutions in the Revolutionary Era (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1980). 
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soldiers in private homes in time of 
9 | 

In the early constitu-ions, the execu- 
tive branch tended to be weak; governors 
wielded relatively littl power. Some 
constitutions prescribed rotation in 
office. The Maryland governor was to ` 
be elected by the legislature, but only for. 
a one-year term. He cculd be reelected, 
but no more than three years in succes- 
sion. Fears of astrong executive reflected 
vivid colonial memories. The states did 
not want state officials to be courtiers or 
careerists; the ideal was the virtuous 
amateur, who would rut aside his plow 
for a time to serve the people. 

Power taken from the executive passed 
to the legislatures. Later, disillusionment 
set in. One reason was corruption; scan- 
dals rocked legislatures from time to 
time, and there was alsc rank inefficiency. 
By the middle of the nineteenth century, 
constitutions devoted considerable atten- 
tion to this problem. The tendency was 
to put limits on legislatures, in hopes of 
curing or curbing their vices. The Mary- 
land Constitution of 1851 forbade the 
legislature from appropriating money 
for internal improvements or from con- 
tracting debts of more than $100,000. 
Quite commonly, there were rules against 
specific kinds of special or local laws— 
legislative divorces, for example. 

Other provisions aimed at preventing 
certain mischief in drafting and passing 
Jaws. This was the po:nt of one common 
clause that, in its Indiana version of 
1851, read as follows: “Every act shall 
embrace but one subject . . . which 
subject shall be expressed in the title.” 
No such clause appears in the U.S. 
Constitution, though it was popular 
enough by the 1860s to be inserted into 
the short-lived Confederate Constitution. 


9. Iowa Const. art. I. § 15. 
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Whether such a clause is actually useful 
in the legislative process is unknown, 
but the clause was a gleeful and constant 
inspiration to litigants who wanted to 
attack a statute. Just as no one knows 
what “equal protection” or “due process” 
means, no one knows, or can know, 
whether a complex law only “embrace{s]” 
one “subject” or whether the title gives 
adequate notice of that subject. 

Of course, the real issue in these cases 
was never stylistic; it was some specific 
economic and political struggle. These 
clauses are still useful for tactical or 
strategic purposes. In the 1980s, Cali- 
fornia, by initiative, adopted a victim’s 
bill of rights, a law-and-order measure. 
An attack on the measure in court 
leaned heavily on the one-subject-title 
provision of the California Constitution. 
The measure was upheld—by a bare 
majority.!° 

Who was corrupting legislatures in 
the nineteenth century? Big corporations, 
banks, and railroads; or so people 
thought. Thus, in the 1870s and after, 
legislatures placed restrictions on cor- 
porate power or constitutionalized labor 
legislation. The Illinois Constitution of 
1870 provided for regulation of grain 
elevators and warehouses; the Pennsy]l- 
vania Constitution of 1873 attacked the 
problem of taxation of railroads. Colo- 
rado, in 1876, and Idaho, in 1889, tried 
to outlaw the labor of children in “under- 
ground mines.” States adopted provi- 
sions outlawing convict labor. At the 
very end of the century, some constitu- 
tions began to sound themes of conser- 
vation of resources. 

As we noted, the process cf making 
and remaking state constitutions has 
not ended; about a quarter of the states 


10. Brosnahan v. Brown, 32. Cal.3d 236, 186 
Cal. R. 30, 651 P.2d 274 (1982), 


have adopted new constitutions since 
1945. The pace has slackened, however, 
and the question remains, Why do some 
states tamper so little with their consti- 
tutions, and others so much? 

Of course, as mentioned, an unre- 
placed constitution is not the same as an 
unamended constitution. Just over half 
the states have initiative or referendum 
provisions or both. Essentially this was 
a twentieth-century development, usually 
associated with the Progressive move- 
ment. Progressivism has come and gone, 
but the initiative and referendum still 
flourish. The passion for amending state 
constitutions has shown no signs of 
abating. In some states—-and California 
is a prime example—the initiative and 
referendum are very widely used; some 
would say abused. In a sense, then, there 
is not much point in redoing the consti- 
tution of California; it changes year by 
year, election by election. 

Although it is not easy to make 
generalizations, there do seem to be 
systematic differences between constitu- 
tion making in the nineteenth century 
and constitution making today. In the 
nineteenth century, constitutions were 
intensely political, in the most literal 
sense. They not only set out the frame of 
government; they also expressed the 
basic power structure of the state: they 
were pro-railroad or anti-railroad; they 
favored the northern part of the state or 
the southern part, this party or that 
party, this faction or that. Thus, when 
the wheel of politics turned, the consti- 
tution itself had to go, to be replaced by 
an instrument embodying the aims and 
policies of the victors. 

In the twentieth century, this does not 
seem to be so much the case. Perhaps 
changes in factional power in this century 
focus more on seizure and control of the 
bureaucracy. At any rate, minor political 
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revolutions, when they occur, do not 
seem to require a brand-new constitution. 
Recent constitutions do reflect political 
realignment, but they are primarily tech- 
nicians’ constitutions. Perhaps the para- 
digm case is the New Jersey Constitution 
of 1947. One major goal was to reform 
New Jersey’s creaky and archaic court 
system. The guiding impulse was not a 
change in ‘substantive law or in the 
balance of power; the impulse was strictly 
technocratic. 

The two trends just mentioned are, to 
be sure, contradictory. The technocratic 
approach to state constitution making is 
inconsistent with the initiative and ref- 
erendum process, which practically guar- 
antees a bloated, conflated constitution. 
The direct popular vote shoehorns all 
sorts of provisions into constitutional 
texts. Experts are not happy with the 
initiative. In theory it is all nicely demo- 
cratic; yet the voters are manipulated 
and befuddled by a combination of 
misleading billboards, rock videos, and 
texts that would baffle a Philadelphia 
lawyer. Still, the process marches on. 


JUDICIAL REVIEW 


The most dramatic aspect of American 
constitutionalism is, of course, judicial 
review. The U.S. Constitution is the 
supreme law of the land, but, as Charles 
Evans Hughes put it, the Constitution is 
what the judges say it is. This dictum is 
hard to deny, though some do deny it. 
Hence to talk about state constitutions 
means to talk about state high courts 
and the way they use, interpret, or 
manipulate the state constitutions. 

I will not address the vexed question 
of the origins of judicial review. The 
evidence is in hopeless conflict. The 
state constitutions do, in fact, shed some 
light on the question. In the Pennsylvania 
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Constitution of 1776, for example, there 
was a curious provision for a Council of 
Censors, a kind of watchdog over con- 
stitutional behavior. New York’s first 
constitution set up a Council of Revision, 
made up of the governor, the chancellor, 
and the supreme court judges. The coun- 
cil had the job of reviewing the validity 
of bills passed by the legislature. 

These provisions poznt in two direc- 
tions. The Pennsylvaria arrangement 
was certainly not itself judicial review. 
Nonetheless, it gropes toward a solution 
to a perceived problem. Checks and 
balances were in the air, so to speak, and’ 
judicial review was the ultimate solution. 
Whether it was literally intended or not, 
it came to be accepted as the best way to 
control the other two branches. 

In the states, judicial review followed, 
more or less, the same general course of 
development that it followed in the U.S. 
Supreme Court. Review was rather rare 
before the Civil War.! The great flow- 
ering of judicial review took place be- 
tween 1870 and 1900. In fact, in this 
period, state courts were probably bolder 
and more inventive than ‘the federal 
courts. Many of the famous or infamous 
doctrines familiar tc law students— 
substantive due process, the liberty-of- 
contract doctrine, and so on—were in- 
vented and tried out first in the states.!? 

This makes state constitutional his- 
tory, in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, extraordinarily rich 


11. Margaret V. Nelson, A Study of Judicial 
Review in Virginia, 1789-1928 (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947), p. 54, found only 35 
cases in Virginia before the Civil War; only four 
challenged statutes failed the test. 

12. See, for example, 1 re Jacobs, 98 N.Y. 98 
(1885); Godcharles v. Wigeman, 113 Pa. St. 431 
(1886); see, in general, Arnold M. Paul, Conserva- 
tive Crisis and the Rule of Law: Attitudes of Bar 
and Bench, 1887-1895 (Ithaca, NY: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1960). 
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and significant, though it is not an easy 
history to sum up. There were great dif- 
ferences in activism between one state 
court and another. It is also easy to exag- 
gerate the destructive force of judicial 
review. Most state statutes passed their 
constitutional tests, if they were reviewed 
at all. It is the infamous cases that are 
widely known. Exactly what was the 
impact of judicial review on state legisla- 
tion? There is no way to answer this ques- 
tion systematically, but surely the impact 
was less than is ordinarily surmised. !3 

The use of judicial review has contin- 
ued, of course, in the twentieth century.!4 
State supreme courts continue to decide 
many cases on classic issues of state 
constitutional law and also in propor- 
tions that have remained more or less 
stable since the 1870s.'5 In addition, 
state courts have been increasingly active 
in new fields of constitutional law, espe- 
cially the rights of criminal defendants. 
In the years 1965-70, according to a 
study by Robert Kagan and associates, 
almost half of all criminal cases before 
state supreme courts posed constitutional 
issues—a dramatic increase. !¢ 

To be sure, over the last century or so, 
there have been changes in the power of 
state high courts to create national con- 
stitutional doctrine. It is doubtful that 
any major new ideas in constitutional 
law, since the 1950s, have originated in 


13. See Lawrence M. Friedman, “Freedom of 
Contract and Occupational Licensing, 1890-1910: 
A Legal and Social Study,” California Law Review, 
53:487 (May 1965). 

14. New York's courts, for example, between 
1906 and 1938 upheld 451 statutes and struck 
down 136. Franklin A. Smith, Judicial Review of 
Legislation in New York, 1906-1938 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952), p. 223. 

15. Robert Kagan et al., “The Business of 
State Supreme Courts, 1870-1970,” Stamford Law 
Review, 30:121, 150 (Nov. 1977). 

16. Ibid., p. 147. 


state courts or have been first devised as 
a reading of some state constitution. The 
deafening silence that has enveloped the 
field works against that. More signifi- 
cantly, the incorporation doctrine has 


. led to a kind of nationalization of judicial 


review. As the Fourteenth Amendment 
gulped down bigger and bigger chunks 
of the Bill of Rights, the “freedom”—if 
that is the word—of state courts to 
interpret their own texts shrank. The 
center of attention passed to ‘federal 
courts, which could impose a national 
standard on the states. State jurispru- 
dence became, necessarily, much more 
of a wallflower. 

Thus the power and scope of state 
judicial review suffered somewhat, rela- 
tive to review in federal courts, and the 
state courts sank into a kind of obscurity. 
But this did not necessarily mean an 
absolute decrease in power and scope. 
Many striking examples of judicial law- 
making come from the state courts— 
outside the constitutional sphere, to be 
sure. The total transformation of tort 
law owes almost nothing to the federal 
courts. . 

In constitutional law, the federal influ- 
ence is, of course, much greater than 
state influence. Even so, the sheer quan- 
tity of state judicial review has increased 
in recent years. The courts still decide a 
substantial number of cases under clauses 
that have no counterpart in the U.S. Con- 
stitution. State cases are an extremely 
miscellaneous lot. Many deal with the 
validity of tax or regulatory laws. Sub- 
stantive due process never really died 
in the states. Many cases arise under 
clauses dealing with the legislative pro- 
cess or with the jurisdiction and tenure 
of judges.!? This suggests that state 
courts, quietly, have been playing a 


17. Ibid., p. 150. 
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powerful political role. They insert them- - 


selves into economic issues on which the 
U.S. Supreme Court has given up almost 
entirely. The whole area is obscure and 
badly needs research. _ 

Moreover, in recent years, state courts 
have been increasingly showing their 
muscle. This is not surprising. Structural 
reasons may account for some of this 
development. Over the course of the last 
century or so, high courts in more and 
more states have gained total control 
over their dockets. High courts are free 
to choose important cases, which in turn 
perhaps encourages more activism than 
would otherwise be the case. The power- 
ful work of the U.S. Supreme Court 
may also have an impact: Supreme 
Court cases generate controversy, make 
headlines, and serve as models. 

One vehicle for state court activism 
is the doctrine of independent state 
grounds. This doctrine, moreover, per- 
mits something close to outright defiance 
of federal doctrine. In the U.S. Supreme 
Court, the germ of this doctrine can be 
traced back to language in a case of 
1874.18 The doctrine has received a 
tremendous burst of energy in the last 
decades, and there is a growing literature 
on the subject. 

Some of the most interesting cases arise 
under state bills of rights. To be sure, 
state courts cannot interpret their own 
cruel-and-unusual-punishment clause, 
for example, to permit torture. The 
federal standard overrides theirs, even if 
they claim to be merely interpreting 
their own constitution. But they are 
allowed to give clauses a more expansive 
reading than the federal courts. The issue 
was posed in the well-known Pruneyard 


18. Murdock y. Memphis, 87 U.S. 590, 636 
(1874). See also Carolyn Jourdan, “Tennessee 
Judicial Activism: Renaissance of Federalism,” 
Tennessee Law Review, 49:135 (Fall 1981). 
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case.!9 Under U.S. Supreme Court doc- ° 
trine, a privately owned shopping center 
did not have to permit every Tom, Dick, 
and Jane to make speeches or distribute 
leaflets. But in Prunevard, California 
read its constitution as granting broader 
rights of free speech. No problem, said 
the U.S. Supreme Court; California was 
entitled to “adopt... individual liberties 
more expansive than those conferred by 
the Federal Constitution.” i 
A number of states heve leaped eagerly 
into the breach.?? Massachusetts is an 
egregious example. Here the state su- 


preme court has declared the death 


penalty unconstitutional, as a violation 
of article 26 of the state’s declaration of 
rights, which for all practical purposes is 
identical with the langvage of the Eighth 
Amendment of the federal Constitu- 
tion.?! Thus the Massachusetts high 
court goes its own way, ignoring rulings 
of the U.S. Supreme Court.” 

In the Alaskan case of Shagloak v. 
State? the defendant, Davis Shagloak, 


19, Pruneyard Shopping Center v. Robins, 
447 U.S. 74 (1980). 

20. For an overview, set Peter J. Galie, “The 
Other Supreme Courts: Judicial Activism among 
State Supreme Courts,” Syracuse Law Review, 
33:371 (Summer 1982). 

21. See District Att’y of Suffolk v. Watson, 
381 Mass. 648, 411 N.E.2d 1274 (1980); Common- 
wealth v. O’Neal, 369 Mass. 242, 339 N.E.2d 676 © 
(1975); Opinion of the Justices, 372 Mass. 912, 364 
N.E.2d 1984 (1977). 

22. Gregg v. Georgia, 428 U.S. 153 (1976), and — 
its offspring and companions have of course 
upheld the death penalty. In Massachusetts, after 
the Watson case, article 26 was amended to read 
that “no provision of the Constitution. ... shall be 
construed as prohibiting the imposition of the 
punishment of death.” Eut proponents of the 
death penalty underestimated the talents of the 
Massachusetts court; see Commonwealth v. Colon- 
Cruz, 393 Mass. 150, 470 N.E.2d 116 (1984), 
striking down the next attempt at a capital- 
punishment statute. 

23. 597 P.2d 142 (Alaska 1979). 
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was a man with an incurable itch to 
burglarize. The legal issue was this: if a 
criminal defendant wins a new trial and 
loses again, can the judge at the second 
trial give him a stiffer sentence than he 
received at the first trial? Yes, according 
to the United States Supreme Court; no, 
according to the Alaska Supreme Court, 
under its own due process clause. 

In constitutional law, textual inter- 
pretation is often or perhaps usually 
disingenuous; these cases may be a bit 
more disingenuous than usual. And there 
are those who think these cases pose a 
problem for the federal system. One job 
of the courts is to establish the limits and 
meaning of such basic rights as freedom 
of speech. Values may be in conflict; the 
court is after the right line, or the best 
line, between rights of the individual 
and the collectivity. The U.S. Supreme 
Court, in Pruneyard, allowed California 
to grant more free speech, which it pre- 
sumed to be some sort of absolute good, 
so that there can never be too much of it. 
In fact, however, what it allowed was a 
different rule about free speech—the 
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drawing of a different line. There will be 
no uniform standard. 

There are, of course, policy arguments 
on both sides of this question. Probably 
it makes sense to argue the issue point by 
point and area by area; what works for 
leaflets in a shopping mall may not work 
for the rights of people arrested for 
burglary. For our purposes, it is worth 
noting that the doctrine of independent 
state grounds fosters a revival of interest 
in state constitutional law and under- 
scores the importance of the subject. 
The years of scholarly neglect may come 
to an end. 

We are also reminded that state con- 
stitutions, even when they use the same 
words as the federal Constitution, are 
not the same beasts, either as compared 
to each other or as compared to the U.S. 
Constitution. State constitutions, too, 
are not simply documents, that is, words, 
pieces of paper. They have lives of their 
own. They are part of a complex process, 
a history, a context, a tradition. They 
should be studied from that standpoint. 
For that matter, so should the U.S. 
Constitution. 
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Evolving State Legislative and 
Executive Power in the 
Founding Decade 


By ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


ABSTRACT: The crucial questions surrounding the first state constitu- 
tions concerned suffrage, officeholding requirements, legislative structure, 
and the relationship of legislative to executive power. These questions were 
debated vigorously, and a vision of the proper structure of government 
based on unicameralism, a weak executive, and no checks and balances was 
advocated in nearly all the states by radical democrats. Their most 
conspicuous victory was in Pennsylvania in 1776, where a unicameral 
legislature was established and powers were separated but nc checks were 
provided for legislative encroachments upon the other branches’ responsi- 
bilities. Constitutional framers in other states rejected Pennsylvania’s 
example, delayed their constitutional drafting processes, and succeeded in 
adopting a more balanced government with checks, such as upper houses 
and gubernatorial vetoes. Still, legislative supremacy prevailed under all 
the new state constitutions, making possible the legislative policies of the ` 
founding decade on debtor-creditor relations, paper money, and taxation 
that were of such great concern to the framers of the United States 
Constitution. | | 
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URING the decade after the Ameri- 
can colonies achieved indepen- 
dence, the cardinal question in discus- 
sions over the proper constitutional 
structure of the new state governments 
concerned the nature and powers of the 
legislative and executive branches and 
their relationship to each other.! By the 
time the Constitutional Convention met 
in the summer of 1787, the 13 indepen- 
dent states had debated, framed, adopt- 
ed, rejected, modified, and continued to 
debate at least twenty state constitutions 
in the period since 1775. 

The founding decade of 1776-87 wit- 
nessed the internal political struggle 
over “who should rule at home” as well 
as the larger Revolutionary struggle for 
“home rule.”2 The principal controver- 
sies over the first state constitutions had 
little to do with rights. What was pri- 
marily at stake was how the new state 
governments would be structured and 
' what groups in society would have the 
dominant role in making policy under 
the new governments. 


1. For summaries of this decade of state 
constitution making, see Jackson Turner Main, 
The Sovereign States, 1775-1783 (New York: 
Franklin Watts, 1973), pp. 143-95; Willi Paul 
Adams, The First American Constitutions: Re- 
publican Ideology and the Making of the State 
Constitutions in the Revolutionary Era (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1980), 
pp. 63-93; Donald S. Lutz, Popular Consent and 
Popular Control: Whig Political Theory in the 
Early State Constitutions (Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1980); Gordon Wood, The 
Creation of the American Republic, 1776-1787 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Preas, 
1969), pp. 125-255; Elisha P. Douglass, Rebels 
and Democrats: The Struggle for Equal Political 
Rights and Majority Rule during the American 
Revolution (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1955). 

2. Carl Lotus Becker, The History of Political 
Parties in the Province of New York, 1760-1776 
(Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1909), 
p. 22. 


It is now apparent that there was 
much greater diversity of opinion and 
interest reflected in the state constitution- 
making processes during the founding 
decade than was earlier thought. The 
ultimate outcomes of the constitutional 
battles in the states were also much 
closer and more contingent than has 
been commonly recognized. In this sense, 
the general consensus in favor of “re- 
publican” government was “a consensus 
that promoted discord rather than 
harmony.” 

Obviously, the stakes surrounding 
the question of who was to rule at home 
were very high. Independence, coupled 
with drastic change in the political system 
of the past, was feared by those who had 
held power under the colonial regimes. 
To those who sought power, indepen- 
dence without real change in the political 
system was not worth the effort. This 
tension would form the basis for the 
struggles over the framing and implemen- 
tation of the state constitutions between 
1776 and 1787. 

The need for separation of powers 
was a priority in the minds of the 
framers of the new state constitutions 
because of the nature of the colonial 
dispute over England’s arbitrary exercise 
of power and because of abuses arising 
from dual officeholding in the colonies. 
These early constitution drafters were 
therefore led to include statements of 
the principle of separation of powers 
within the texts of the constitutions. 
Because many of the first state constitu- 
tions contained what seemed to be ex- 
plicit statements concerning separation 


3. Robert E. Shalhope, “Toward a Republi- 
can Synthesis: The Emergence of an Understanding 
of Republicanism in American Historiography,” 
William and Mary Quarterly, 3d ser, 29:72 (Jan. 
1972). 
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of powers,‘ it is easy to assume that 
concerns about the proper balance of 
power and relationships among the 
branches had been worked out by 1776. 
Nothing could be further from the truth.5 
Also, merely stating the principle of 
separation of powers did nothing to 
establish any firm mechanisms of checks 
to prevent, or at least remedy, en- 
croachments of one branch into the 
proper domain of the others. Struggles 
over government structure and power 
occurred throughout the founding de- 
cade. The evolution of state constitutions 
during this period reflects a transition 
from early recognition of separation of 
powers to a later emphasis on checks 
and balances. 

Historians and political scientists have 
identified two major waves of state 
constitution making during the founding 
decade.® The key point in the first wave 


4. See, for example, Mass. Const. (1780), 
declaration of rights, § 30: “The legislative depart- 
ment shall never exercise the executive and judicial 
powers, or either of them; the executive shall never 
exercise the legislative and judicial powers, or 
cither of them; the judicial shall never exercise the 
legislative and executive powers, or either of 
them.” Quoted in William Clarence Webster, 
“Comparative Study of the State Constitutions of 
the American Revolution,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
9:389 (Jan. 1897). For an in-depth discussion of 
the implications of this provision, see Ronald M. 
Peters, Jr., The Massachusetts Constitution of 
1780: A Social Compact (Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 1978), pp. 163-76. 

5. Webster, “Comparative Study,” p. 403. 
See also Edward S. Corwin, “The Progress of 
Constitutional Theory between the Declaration of 
Independence and the Meeting of the Philadelphia 
Convention,” American Historical Review, 30:514 
(Apr. 1925). Corwin notes that separation of 
powers in early state constitutions “was verbal 
merely.” 

6. Wood, Creation of the American Republic, 
p. 435; Lutz, Popular Consent and Popular Con- 
trol, pp. 44-45. 
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was the Pennsylvania Constitution of 
1776; the Massachusetts Constitution of 
1780 was the central feature of the 
second wave. 


THE FIRST WAVE 


The first wave of state constitutions 
generally includes those adopted during 
the first year after independence. These 
were drafted quickly at the beginning of 
the Revolution, usually by legislative 
bodies, and did not differ much from the 
colonial charters except with respect to 
weakened executive power and the inclu- 
sion of declarations of rights. Little 
consideration was given to structural 
mechanisms to check the dominant leg- 
islatures, although Souch Carolina’s 1776 
constitution contained an absolute guber- 
natorial veto—only in effect until 1778— 
and most of the constitutions created 
upper houses. Pennsy_vania’s 1776 con- 
stitution does not fit this description in a 
number of respects, but it represents the 
culmination of the first wave and the 
direct stimulus for the second wave. 

Pennsylvania’s radical 1776 constitu- 
tion was drafted by a separate convention 
elected for that purpose and followed 
Thomas Paine’s recommendation in Com- 
mon Sense that “simple” governments 
be established.’ Under the frame of 
government, legislative power was placed 
in a unicameral assembly—often attrib- 
uted to Benjamin Franklin’s influence’ — 
with virtually no structural checks, such 
as a veto power for the weak, albeit 
elected, plural executive, headed by a 
“president” chosen by the assembly. 


7. The Complete Writings of Thomas Paine, 
ed. Philip S. Foner (New York: Citadel Press, 
1969), 1:4-46. : 

8. Rosalind A. Branning, Pennsylvania Con- 
Stitutional Development (Pittsburgh, PA: Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh Press, 1960), p. 14. 
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Similarly, members of the supreme court 
could be removed by the legislature for 
“misbehavior.” The constitution con- 
tained provisions aimed at making the 
assembly an open, deliberative body, 
accountable to the voters. Bills had to be 
enacted by two successive legislative 
sessions before becoming law. Legislators 
served one-year terms and could serve 
no more than four out of seven years. 
Such legislative accountability provisions 
were virtually unknown in other state 
constitutions and generally would not 
appear until well into the nineteenth 
century. These provisions relating to the 
otherwise dominant legislative branch 
could be seen as a form of popular check 
on legislative authority. 

The Pennsylvania Constitution estab- 
lished the principle of apportionment by 
“the number of taxable inhabitants,” 
with regular reapportionment. Property 
requirements for voting were eliminated, 
and the much broader requirement that 
a voter pay taxes was substituted in its 
place.’ Finally, a Council of Censors 
was to be elected by the pecple every 
seven years to review legislative actions 
for conformity “to the principles of the 
constitution” and to propose amend- 
ments to the constitution. 

From the moment it was implemented, 
controversy raged over whether the con- 
stitution should be changed. This con- 
troversy dominated most elections in 
Pennsylvania until a new constitution 
was substituted 14 years later, in 1790, 
as part of the overall movement leading 
to the federal Constitution.!° This split 

9. Paine supported an even broader franchise. 
See Eric Foner, Tom Paine and Revolutionary 
America (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1976), pp. 142-43. 

10. See generally Richard Alan Ryerson, 
“Republican Theory and Partisan Reality in Re- 
volutionary Pennsylvania: Toward a New View of 
the Constitutionist Party,” in Sovereign States in 


in Pennsylvania, between what came to 
be known as the Constitutionalist and 
Republican “parties,”!! reflected in a 
general sense the controversies that 
would surround the new constitutions in 
other states and carry over into legislative 
politics in the lawmaking branches cre- 
ated by the new constitutions. 

Almost immediately after Common 
Sense was published, John Adams pub- 
lished his Thoughts on Government as, 
among other things, a response to 
Paine.!2 Adams set forth an alternative, 
more traditional vision of how the new 
state governments should be constituted. 
He proposed a model based on “balanced 
government,” or separation of powers 
backed by checks, to which bicameralism 
and executive power were central. He 
also advocated property requirements 
for officeholding and voting. 

The contending visions in the state 
constitution making of the founding 
decade were, therefore, generally delin- 
eated as early as 1776. The opposing 
visions of the proper structure of state 
government were embraced by contend- 
ing factions in each of the states, where, 
with some variations, the visions collided 
throughout the decade of 1776-87. As 


an Age of Uncertainty, ed. Ronald Hoffman and 
Peter J. Albert (Charlottesville: University Press 
of Virginia, 1981), p. 95; Robert L. Brunhouse, 
The Counter-Revolution in Pennsylvania 1776- 
1790 (Harrisburg: Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission, 1942), p. 17. 

11. Robert Kelley, The Cultural Pattern in 
American Politics: The First Century (New York: 
Knopf, 1979), pp. 79-80; Ryerson, “Republican 
Theory”; J. Paul Selsam, The Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution of 1776: A Study in Revolutionary 
Democracy (Philadelphia: University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1936), pp. 173-74; Brunhouse, 
Counter- Revolution. 

12. George A. Peek, Jr., ed., The Political 
Writings of John Adams (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1954), pp. 83-92. 
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Edward Countryman has noted, “The ` 


dominant and ultimately triumphant 
[view] was toward constitutional stabil- 
ity. The other, weaker but still note- 
worthy, was toward some form of pop- 
ular council democracy. ”! 

After what happened in Pennsylvania, 
which was watched with great interest 
and concern in other colonies,'* tradi- 
tional leaders in a number of colonies 
adopted a strategy of delay. In North 
Carolina, for example, this delay was a 
defensive response to a radical faction in 
the Provincial Congress and has been 
described as a defeat for the “democratic 
faction. ”!5 ) 

The November 1776 Orange and Meck- 
lenburg County, North Carolina, instruc- 
tions to their Provincial Congress dele- 
gates reflected the same notions of a 
simple, popular government as those 
espoused by Paine and the Pennsylvania 
Constitutionalists.!6 The outcome in 
North Carolina, however, was a com- 
promise, including, for example, a 
bicameral legislature but with a wider 
franchise. . 


13. Edward-Countryman, “Some Problems of 
Power in New York 1777-1782,” in Sovereign 
States in an Age of Uncertainty, ed. Hoffman and 
Albert, pp. 158-59. See also n. 31 in this article and 
accompanying text. 

14. Selsam, Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776, 
p. 215. A North Carolina delegate to the Conti- 
nental Congress wrote that “the Pennsylvania 
Constitution has made more tories than the whole 
treasury of Britain.” Elisha Douglass, “Thomas 
Burke, Disillusioned Democrat,” North Carolina 
Historical Review, 26:159, n. 34 (1949). 


15. Douglass, Rebels and Democrats, pp. 121, 


129. See also ibid., p. 123. Delay helped conserva- 
tives. 

16. Philip B. Kurland and Ralph Lerner, eds., 
The Founders’ Constitution (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1987), 1:56-58. See also M.J.C. 
Vile, Constitutionalism and the Separation of 
Powers (New York: Oxford University Press, 
- Clarendon, 1967), p. 141. 
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THE SECOND WAVE 


The state constitutions of the second 
wave were adopted in a more deliberate 
fashion, often by specially elected con- 
ventions, and reflected a direct concern 
with mechanisms to check actions by the 
dominant legislative branches. The sec- 
ond wave was much longer than the 
first, lasting from 1777 through 1784, 
when New Hampshire finally revised its 
1776 constitution. — 

The New York experience leading to 
its 1777 constitution marked the begin- 
ning of the second wave of state consti- 
tution making during the founding de- 
cade. The committee drafting the New 
York Constitution stretched out the 
process for eight months.!? The conven- 
tion avoided an earlier suffrage proposal 
for ali white male taxpaying freeholders!® 
but did agree to annual assembly elec- 
tions, improved apportionment, and the 
gradual elimination of voice voting—a 
crucial change in a tenant state like New 
York. On the other hand, the constitu- 
tion provided for a senate and for an 
executive veto, exercised by the governor, 
chief justice, and chancellor acting as 
the Council of Revision. The victory 
achieved by the radicals in Pennsylvania 
was transformed into, at best, a compro- 
mise in New York.!9 The experience of 

17. Alfred F. Young, The Democratic Repub- 
licans of New York: The Origins 1763-1797 
(Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1967), p. 18; Bernard Mason, The Road to Inde- 
pendence: The Revolutionary Movement in New 
York 1773-1777 (Lexington: University of Ken- 
tucky Press, 1966), pp. 219-20. l 

18. Staughton Lynd, Class Conflict, Slavery 
and the United States Constitution (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1967), p. 38; Young, Democratic 
Republicans, pp. 18-19. 

19. Young, Democratic Republicans, pp. 20- 
21. Bernard Mason concluded that the 1777 New 
York Constitution was a compromise but weighted 


on the conservative side. Mason, Road to Inde- 
pendence, p. 243. 
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Massachusetts with constitution making 
from 1776 to 1780, however, represents 
the best example of the second wave. In 
contrast to most of the other states, the 
processes leading to the well-known 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 are 
very well documented.” 

The pressure for a legitimate state 
constitution to replace the modified 
colonial charter led to the unsuccessful 
legislatively proposed constitution of 
17782! and, ultimately, to the famous 
Massachusetts Constitution of 1780, the 
oldest American constitution and a doc- 
ument bearing the personal mark of 
John Adams. The Massachusetts Frame 
of Government created a bicameral leg- 
islature consisting of a senate and house 
of representatives, “each of which shall 
have a negative on the other.” The 
governor was given the veto power, 
subject to being overridden by a two- 
thirds vote in the legislature. Property 
requirements were imposed for voting 
and officeholding. Judges served during 
good behavior, and advisory opinions 
could be requested from the Supreme 
Judicial Court by either braach of the 
legislature, as well as by the governor 
and council. 

Thus, in the period from 1776 to 
1780, the clash of ideas in state constitu- 
tional conventions resulted in the devel- 


20. See, for example, Oscar Handlin and 
Mary Handlin, Popular Sources of Political Au- 
thority: Documents on the Massachusetts Consti- 
tution of 1780 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1966); Robert J. Taylor, Massachusetts, 
Colony to Commonwealth: Documents on the 
Formation of Its Constitution, 1775-1780 (Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1961). 

21. This document is found in Handlin and 
Handlin, Popular Sources of Political Authority, 


p. 190. This constitution and its rejection is 


discussed in Stephen E. Patterson, Political Parties 
in Revolutionary Massachusetts (Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1973), pp. 171-96. 
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opment of opposing visions of govern- 
ment structure and power. After an 
initial, resounding victory in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1776, the radical vision slowly 
lost ground until, in 1780, it was com- 
pletely rejected in Massachusetts and in 
the later state constitutions. 


LEGISLATIVE DOMINANCE 


The primary focus of the radical 
democrats was on the legislative branch. 
Issues relating to broader suffrage, fairer 
apportionment, annual elections, elimi- 
nation of property requirements for 
officeholding, unicameralism, and eli- 
mination of executive interference with 
legislative policy were raised in virtually 
all of the states. Although some of the 
early state constitutions contained ex- 
press recognition of the doctrine of 
separation of powers, most “tended to 
exalt legislative power at the expense of 
the executive and the judiciary.”22 This 
increased legislative dominance came 
primarily at the expense of the executive— 
identified with the British crown??— 
against which the colonial assemblies 
had struggled but never succeeded in 
achieving anything but shared power. 

In 1787, James Madison told the 
federal Constitutional Convention that 
state legislatures had become “omnip- 
otent” because “experience had proved 
a tendency in our governments to throw 
all power into the Legislative vortex.”4 


22. William M. Wiecek, The Guarantee Clause 
of the U.S. Constitution (ithaca, NY: Cornell 
University Press, 1972), p. 21. 

23. For a summary of the powers of the 
colonial executive, see Main, Sovereign States, 
pp. 99-103. On the transitions in executive power 
under the first state constitutions, see Charles 
Thach, Jr., The Creation of the Presidency, 1775- 
1789 (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Paperback, 
1969), p. 27. 

24. Max Farrand, ed., The Records of the 
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Even though only three states created 
unicameral legislatures, the radical demo- 
crats’ constitutional platform in the other 
states advocated unicameralism as a 
central feature. They knew that a uni- 
cameral legislature was susceptible to 
vices, but they sought, according to 
Jesse Lemisch, to “check it from below— 
with more democracy—rather than from 
above, with less.°2 Lemisch was referring 
primarily to the continued use of extra- 
legal conventions and congresses—the 
people “out of doors”—and binding 
instructions for representatives, but the 
legislative accountability provisions in 
Pennsylvania’s 1776 constitution could 
also be seen as examples of such checks 
from below. 

The two basic factions that developed 
in each of the states during the battles 
over the state constitution, and that 
contended over the franchise, legislative 
structure, and executive powers, carried 
over into the legislative politics of the 
founding decade. In virtually all of the 
states, two “parties,” described by Jack- 
son Turner Main as the “Localists” and 
the “Cosmopolitans,” clashed again and 
again over the key legislative issues of 
the founding decade.*© These issues in- 
cluded the treatment and punishment of 
loyalists, price regulation, issuance of 
paper money, payment of the public 
debt, taxation policy, debtor-creditor 
relations, public spending, and a range 


Federal Convention of 1787 (New Haven, CT: 
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25. Jesse Lemisch, “The American Revolution 
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Past: Dissenting Essays in American History, ed. 
Barton J. Bernstein (New York: Pantheon Books, 
1968), pp. 14-15. 

26. Jackson Turner Main, Political Parties 
before the Constitution (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1973), p. 24, 
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of social and cultural issues.?’ 

In the majority of states, even though 
bicameral legislatures were created, the 
lower houses were clearly the more 
important. Not only did the membership 
in the lower houses expand to include 
“new men” through reapportionment 
and lower suffrage and officeholding 
requirements, but at the same time these 
bodies took on new powers formerly 
exercised by the colonial magistracy. 
Those persons who had béen accustomed 
to controlling the colonial governments, 
at least within their scope of authority,”8 
were extremely uncomfortable sharing 
with, or even losing power to, ‘new, 
inexperienced, lower-class represen- 
tatives. For example, “Francis Kinloch 
found it ‘dreadful’ to be mixed up with 
‘butchers, bakers [and] blacksmiths,’ and 
Henry Laurens denounced inexperienced 
and unqualified representatives: They 
thought business could be ‘completed 
with no more words tnan.are necessary 
in the bargain and sale of a cow.’ 9 

There were also serious criticisms of 
the legislative product of the newly 
powerful legislatures. It was the new 
state legislatures’ substantive record, 
both on its: merits and in terms of the 
sheer volume of laws and amendments, 


27. Ibid., pp. 44-79. See also Forrest Mc- 
Donald, Novus Ordo Seclorum: The Intellectual 
Origins of the Constitutior (Lawrence: University 
of Kansas Press, 1985), pp. 143-79. 

28. Merrill Jensen makes the important point 
that in colonial times the 2lites actually relied on 
British authority to overrule unwelcome colonial 
decisions. Merrill Jensen, The American Revolu- 
tion within America (New York: New York Uni- 
versity Press, 1974), pp. 107-8. 

29. Jerome J. Nadelhaft, ““The Snarls of Invid- 
ious Animals’; The Democratization of Revolu- 
tionary South Carolina,” in Sovereign States in 
an Age of Uncertainty, ed. Hoffman and Albert, 
p. 65. See also Lynd, Class Conflict, pp. 109-32, 
describing entry of “new men” into New York 
politics during the founding decade. 
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that drew the most sustained criticism 
from traditional leaders and ultimately 
served as a powerful, stimulus for the 
federal Constitutional Convention in 
1787. 

In those states with bicameral legisla- 
tures, the upper houses, or senates, had 
been intended to serve as a buffer or 
check on the popular lower houses. The 
upper houses in the Revolutionary state 
constitutions were the direct descendants 
of the colonial governors’ councils, 
which performed both executive and 
legislative functions. The members of 
the pre-Revolutionary councils, however, 
owed their positions to the British crown. 
Independence brought a dramatic change 
to these governmental bodies. The sena- 
tors no longer owed their seats to the 
crown. After the Revolution, the sena- 
tors were responsible to the expanded 
electorate. 

Donald Lutz described the general 
picture: “The overall result was that 
senates were somewhat more conserva- 
tive than lower houses and protected 
property more carefully; but they failed 
to provide a consistent check on lower 
houses, as had been intended.”3! The 
senators began to respond to the electo- 
rate in basically the same way as members 
of the lower house were responding. 


GUBERNATORIAL POWER 


The governorship underwent a pro- 
found transformation from an instru- 
ment of British policy during the colonial 
period, exercising prerogative powers, 
including an absolute veto of legislative 


30. Jackson Turner Main, The Upper House 
in Revolutionary America 1763-1783 (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1967). 

31. Lutz, Popular Consent and Popular Con- 
trol, p. 92. See also Wood, Creation of the 
American Republic, pp. 503-4. 


acts, to a legislatively appointed officer 
almost totally beholden to the newly 
dominant state legislatures. After strug- 
gling so long against powerful governors, 
it would have been impossible for the 
newly independent states to adopt a 
strong governorship. This was true even 
though at the time of independence 
there was great need for the exercise of 
decisive power, particularly in the con- 
text of the war.32 A number of states 
initially did not even use the title “gov- 
ernor,” preferring instead “president.” 
Although, as a general matter, the 
early state constitutions reflected a weak, 
legislatively dominated governor, this 
was not a result that was approved 
unanimously. Pennsylvania, in its radical 
1776 constitution, provided for no exec- 
utive veto. By contrast, South Carolina, 
in its conservative 1776 constitution, 
provided its president with an absolute 
veto over legislation. But the presidential 
veto in South Carolina became a target 
for reformers? and was eliminated in 
the 1778 revised constitution adopted by 
the legislature. John Rutledge had served 
as president under the 1776 South Caro- 
lina Constitution. He tried unsuccessfully 
to exercise that constitution’s absolute 
veto to block the 1778 instrument that 
eliminated that very power. Rutledge 
also opposed the change in electing the 
upper house, the Legislative Council, 
from the assembly to the electorate. 
Despite the relative weakness of most 
Revolutionary executives, which led 
James Madison to characterize the 


32. Margaret Burham MacMillan, The War 
Governors in the American Revolution (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1943), p. 14. 
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branch as “the grave of all useful tal- 
ents,”24 a number of distinguished leaders 
in addition to Rutledge served in the 
post. Among them were Patrick Henry, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Benjamin Harri- 
son in Virginia; John Hancock in Massa- 
chusetts; John Dickinson in both Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware; William Living- 
ston in New Jersey; and Joseph Reed in 
Pennsylvania. Partly as a result of the 
stature of these governors, and partly 
because they exercised a wide range of 
statutorily granted powers beyond those 
formally reflected in the state constitu- 
tions, the governors, it has now been 
recognized, were more important, and 
stable, during the founding decade than 
it was once thought. Governors generally 
opposed the legislatures’ popularly in- 
spired measures to delay taxes and permit 
payment of debts and taxes in other 
than hard money. They used the medium 
of their annual messages to the legislature 
to set the agenda of public issues. For 
example, Edward Countryman describes 
the importance of the governor’s consti- 
tutionally mandated message to the leg- 
islature in New York: “Clinton took that 
charge seriously, recommending policy 
after policy in his messages to the legis- 
lature. The editor of those messages 
finds that some 170 laws were passed 
and 40 other actions taken during the 
Confederation period in response to the 
governor’s suggestions, 735 

- New York provided for the first pop- 
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ularly elected governor, beginning a 
trend toward a republican executive, 
elected by, and responsible to, the 
electorate. Also, New York began a 
trend toward stronger executive power. 
The New York Council of Revision 
went on to veto 58 legislative enact- 
ments prior to the federal Constitutional 
Convention.27 

The question of whether a state con-. 
stitution should include a gubernatorial 
veto became acrucial one in the processes 
leading to the Massachusetts Constitu- 
tion of 1780. An early committee report 
on the rejected 1778 ‘constitution pro- 
posed a veto power, but it did not 
appear in the final version rejected by 
the people of the towns.38 John Adams’s 
draft of the 1780 constitution provided 
for an absolute guberratorial veto. The 
constitutional convention, after initially 
rejecting the veto on a close vote,” 
ultimately modified Adams’s proposal 
to permit a legislative override of guber- 
natorial vetoes, a change that Adams 
later said was made “to my sorrow.”“° 


36. Main, Sovereign States, p. 174. Main 
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CONCLUSION 


The clearly established pattern during 
the founding decade was a gradual tran- 
sition from the early legislative domi- 
nance, or “omnipotence,” toward an 
increased role for the executive and 
judicial branches.*! The new executive 
and judicial powers operated as a check 
on recognized legislative pcwer rather 
than a sharing of legislative power. It is 
in this sense that the concern evolved 
from a focus on separation of powers, 
which responded to grievances against 
the crown before the Revolution, toward 
practical mechanisms of checks and 
balances, in response to the experiences 
with legislatively dominated republican 
governments from 1776 to 1787. 

In 1776 and the years immediately 
following, virtually all of the newly 
independent constitution makers’ trust 
was placed in the legislative branch, 
albeit usually with two houses. As Gor- 
don Wood has observed, at this time “a 
tyranny by the people was theoretically 
inconceivable.™2 The legislative branch 
had been identified with the people 
themselves and was viewed as a safeguard 
against executive abuses rather than a 
possible source of abuses itself. Under 
these circumstances, the 1776 brand of 
legislative supremacy, although not sup- 
ported unanimously, was not surprising. 
Effective checks on this legislative power 
were not viewed, by many, as necessary. 
Executive and judicial power was recog- 
nized as important and distinct from 
legislative power but not as serving as a 
check on exercises of legislative power 


41. Wood, Creation of the American Republic, 
p. 452. The rise of judicial power during the 
founding decade is beyond the scope of this article. 
See generally ibid., pp. 453-63; Vile, Constitution- 
alisrn, pp. 157-58. 

42. Wood, Creation of the American Republic, 
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that might encroach either on individuals’ 
rights or upon the prerogatives of the 
other two branches. The 1776 Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution is the purest example 
of this early American constitutional 
thinking recognizing separation of pow- 
ers but not checks and balances.‘ 

This philosophy soon began to change, 
however, as experience under the new 
legislative supremacy began to be felt. 
More traditional leaders in the states 
began to frame arguments against the 
simple republicanism of the first wave 
and to argue that, for example, increased 
executive veto power was not inconsis- 
tent with popular sovereignty but, rather, 
was a necessary mechanism to control 
legislative power. Further, these conser- 
vatives were able to begin to separate 
government from the people or society 
and to demonstrate the need for protec- 
tions from abuses by the government. In 
this way, even within revolutionary re- 
publican rhetoric, with its absence of 
reliance on hierarchical social structure 
that had justified “balanced govern- 
ment,” the case could be made for 
checks on the misuse of power by gov- 
ernment officials.44 As early as 1777, in 
the New York Constitution, there is 
evidence of a distrust of the legislative 
branches’ willingness to stay within the 
confines of the legislative power and to 
honor the limits of the state declaration 
of rights. The transition begun in New 
York was, in effect, completed with the 
approval of the 1780 Massachusetts Con- 
stitution. In Gordon Wood’s words, 
“The Americans’ inveterate suspicion 


_and jealousy of political power, once 
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concentrated almost exclusively on the 
Crown and its agents, was transferred to 
the various state legislatures. ”45 

This transition in constitutional phi- 
losophy, design, and structure, how- 
ever, was not purely a question of ide- 
ology.* In the eyes of the participants, 


45. Wood, Creation of the American Republic, 
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there were immediate, practical conse- 
quences to the outcome of the debate 
over who should rule at home. Legisla- 
tive supremacy proved to be extremely 
unpopular with the more traditional 
leaders in the states. They worked very 
hard to overcome the “omnipotence” of 
the state legislative branch, the “vortex” 
into which virtually all political author- 
ity was initially thrown and, later, 
dragged. These traditional leaders final- 
ly succeeded in surrounding the legisla- 
tive branch with various checks and 
balances. 
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The Emerging Agenda in 
State Constitutional Rights Law 
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ABSTRACT: Since the Jate 1960s, more and more state high courts have 
placed greater reliance or: their own state constitutions in extending rights 
protections to individuals. Because many state bills of rights are more 
expansive than the federal Bill of Rights, state courts have often extended 
rights protections beyond those granted by the U.S. Supreme Court under 
its interpretation of the U.S. Constitution. As a result, one can speak of an 
emerging agenda of rights protection in state constitutional law. Among 
the important items on this agenda are privacy rights, education as a 
fundamental right, aid to religious schools, Miranda warnings, searches 
and seizures, self-incrimination, discriminatory peremptory challenges, 
obscenity, and freedom of speech, including free speech in shopping 
centers. Such state court activity suggests a revitalization of federalism, at 
least within the judicial sphere. 
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STATE CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS LAW 


T T may appear to be species of heresy 

to mention alternatives to the U.S. 
Constitution when Americans have so 
recently celebrated the bicentennial of 
that remarkable document. My only 
response is that human liberty is so 
fundamental that we must explore every 
avenue for its preservation. As Justice 
Robert H. Jackson wrote in 1952, “We 
can afford no liberties with liberty 
itself.”! 

There are times the U.S. Constitution 
does not meet all the convolutions of a 
problem. Under those circumstances, it 
may be expedient to look up to interna- 
tional instruments or down to state 
constitutions. Our attention will be de- 
voted to the latter, but we should note 
that there have been times, and there 
will be more, when courts will rely on 
international documents that have the 
force of treaties for authority to protect 
individual rights. These include the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 
and subsequent international instru- 
ments prohibiting, among other vices, 
torture. These acts were employed as 
authority by the Second Circuit in a 
trailblazing 1980 opinion written by 
Chief Judge Irving Kaufman.? There are 
a growing number of cases in which at 
least reference is made to, if there is not 
‘reliance on, international human rights 
declarations. 

In recent years, however, greater reli- 
ance has been placed on individual 
rights protections found in state consti- 
tutions. So much activity has occurred 
in this field. that we can speak of an 
emerging agenda. By definition, any 
agenda is a compilation of items; conse- 
quently, there will be no opportunity 
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here to delve into any aspect in length. 
The intention is to provide an overview 
of salient, emerging issues. 


PRIVACY 


Consider, for openers, the right of 
privacy. In courts throughout the land, 
that somewhat elusive concept is being 
urged and generally accepted. It must be 
placed high on any agenda. 

It is significant that in many respects 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and the American state constitu- 
tions protect individuals in a similar 
manner and more expansively than does 
the U.S. Constitution. For example, 
although the U.S. Supreme Court has 
on occasion found privacy to be among 
so-called penumbral rights, there is no 
specific guarantee of privacy in the 
federal Bill of Rights. On the other 
hand, in the Universal Declaration, arti- 
cle 12, there is this broad language: “No 
one shall be subject to arbitrary interfer- 
ence with his privacy, family, home or 
correspondence, nor to attacks upon his 
honour and reputation.” Article I, section 
1, of the California Constitution declares 
that among the inalienable rights are 
“pursuing and obtaining safety, happi- 
ness, and privacy.” This kind of protec- 
tion of privacy can be found in a number 
of other state constitutions. 

Consider, for example, that a police 
officer or a public prosecutor may walk 
into a bank and, with no authority of 
process, demand to examine the bank 
records of a named individual or corpo- 
ration. There is no constitutional viola- 
tion here, said the U.S. Supreme Court 
in United States v. Miller.’ Some state 
courts, however, have argued that a 
person’s canceled checks, loan applica- 
tions, and other banking transactions 
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are a minibiography, that one reasonably 
expects one’s bank records to be used 
only for internal bank processes, and 
that, therefore, an examination of them 
violates the state constitutional right of 
privacy, unless the records are obtained 
by a warrant or subpoena.* Does one 
reasonably expect privacy in credit card 
records or unlisted telephone numbers? 
Tune in fater. 


EDUCATION 


To most of us, learning and knowledge 
are our most prized possessions. Yet the 
U.S. Supreme Court has never recog- 
nized education to be a fundamental 
right. Indeed, in San Antonio In- 
dependent School District v. Rodriguez, 
the Court specifically held that educa- 
tion is not a fundamental right. The 
Court has never retreated from that 
position. In 1986, it reached a similar 
conclusion in Papasan v. Allain.’ The 
Court has come no closer than Plyer v. 
Doe,’ in which it applied a higher scru- 
tiny standard to a statute that denied 
basic education to alien, undocumented 
school-age children; yet even under that 
standard, it reiterated that ecucation is 
not a fundamental right under the U.S. 
Constitution. 

Contrast that result with the growing 
number of states that have recognized 
the inherent value of public education. 
California, in its celebrated Serrano v. 
Priest case,’ openly broke away from 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s reticence and 
firmly declared that “the distinctive and 
priceless function of education in our 
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society warrants, indeed compels, our 
treating it as a fundamental interest.” 
Relying on state authority, particularly 
requirements of compulsory school atten- 
dance, the Serrano court quoted the 
credo of Horace Mann: 


I believe in the existence of a great, immortal, 
immutable principle of natural law, or natural 
ethics—a principle, antecedent to all human 
institutions, and incapable of being abrogated 
by any ordinance of man... which proves 
the absolute right to an education of every 
human being that comes into the world, and 
which, of course, proves the correlative duty 
of every government to see that the means of 
that education are provided for all.’ 


High courts in Connecticut, Michigan, 
Wyoming, Arizona, Mississippi, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin, and West Virginia 
have reached the same fundamental 
conclusion. 


Aid to religious schools 


The revival of religious fervor in the 
United States—and throughout the 
world—and the aggressiveness of the 
fundamentalist movement indicate future 
church-state conflict. In this area, U.S. 
Supreme Court cases have not been a 
model of clarity. 

In Everson v. Board of Education 
(1947),!° the Court upheld a New Jersey 
statute that authorized reimbursement 
of parents for fares paid by them to 
transport their children to public or 
nonprofit private schools, including re- 
ligious schools, by carrier. In a 5-4 
decision, the majority held that the 
legislation did no more than provide a 
general program to assist parents, regard- 
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less of their religion, to get their children 
to school safely and expeditiously. 

The first case dealing with the consti- 
tutionality of providing textbooks for 
use in religious schools was Board of 
Education v. Allen (1968).!! Under con- 
sideration was a New York law that 
authorized public school authorities to 
lend textbooks free of charge to all 
students in certain grades, including 
students in private schools. The Court 
invoked what has come to be called the 
child-benefit theory. It held that the 
financial benefit provided by the program 
was to the children and their parents 
rather than to the parochial schools and 
that no funds or books were furnished to 
the schools. Moreover, the Court held 
that books, unlike buses, are critical to 
the teaching process, that religious 
schools pursue both religious instruction 
and secular education, and that the 
record did not support the proposition 
that textbooks on nonreligious subjects 
were used by the parochial schools to 
teach religion. Still later, the Supreme 
Court declared that a law that confers 
an indirect, remote, and incidental bene- 
fit on religious institutions is not for that 
reason alone unconstitutional.!2 

Trying to reconcile those cases with 
others, such as Meek v. Pittenger, Wol- 
man v. Walter, Levitt v. Committee for 
Public Education, Lemon v. Kurtzman, 
Walz v. Tax Commission, and Nor- 
wood v. Harrison, is an exercise in 
futility. In California Teachers Associa- 
tion v. Riles,'4 the California Supreme 
Court bluntly declared, “We are unable 


11. 392 U.S. 236 (1968). 

12. Committee for Public Education w. Ny- 
quist, 413 U.S. 756 (1973). 

13. Respectively, 421 U.S. 349 (1975); 433 
U.S. 229 (1977); 413 U.S. 472 (1973); 403 U.S. 602 
(1971); 397 U.S. 664 (1970); 413 U.S. 455 (1973). 

14. 632 P.2d 953 (Cal. 1981). 
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to harmonize the holdings of these 
cases.” 

The child-benefit theory has been 
criticized by several state courts on the 
ground that it proves too much. If the 
fact that a child is aided by an expendi- 
ture of public money irsulates a statute 
from challenge, constitutional proscrip- 
tions on state aid to s2ctarian schools 
would be virtually eradicated. There is 
no logical stopping point. The doctrine. 
may be used to justify any type of aid to 
sectarian schools because, as was stated 
in an Oklahoma case, “practically every 
proper expenditure for school purposes 
aids the child.”!5 

It is impossible to predict how many 
states will rely on their own constitution 
to retain the traditional wall of separa- 
tion, but some already have done so. 
Others will face the test in the near 
future. Many states have constitutional 
provisions more precise and sweeping 
than the First Amendment. Typical are 
these provisions in article XVI, section 
5, of the California Constitution: 


Neither the Legislature, nor any county, city 
and county, township, school district, or 
other municipal corporaticn, shall ever make 
an appropriation, or pay from any public 
fund whatever, or grant anything to or in aid 
of any religious sect, church, creed, or sec- 
tarian purpose, or help to support or sustain 
any school, college, university, hospital, or 
other institution controlled by any religious 
creed, church, or sectarian denomination 
whatever; nor shall any grant or donation of 
personal property or real estate ever be made 
by the state, or any city, city and county, 
town, or other municipal corporation for 
any religious creed, church, or sectarian 
purpose whatever. 


Nebraska, Oregon, end other states 
have similar constitutional provisions 
and thus have been more strict than the 


15. Gurney v. Ferguson, 122 P.2d 1002 (1942). 
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U.S. Supreme Court in enforcing church- 
state separation.!¢ . 


MIRANDA 


High on the constitutional agenda in 
the next few years will be Miranda! and 
what, if anything, to do about it. U.S. 
Attorney General Edwin Meese III has 
led a frontal charge against that bulwark 
of the Warren Court era. Will the Su- 
preme Court capitulate? 

Professor Yale Kamisar nas written 
that the current Supreme Court believes 
that the Miranda ruling rejected “the 
more extreme position that the actual 
presence of a lawyer was necessary to 
dispel the coercion inherent in custodial 
interrogation.”!® Instead, the Warren 
Court settled for police-issued warnings 
that permit someone subjected to arrest 
and detention to waive his cr her rights 
without actually receiving the guidance 
of counsel. Depending on one’s view- 
point, says Kamisar, this is the Miranda 
case’s great weakness or saving grace. 

Attorney General Meese has taken a 
more extreme position, rejecting the 
right of suspects to terminate interroga- 
tion either by saying that they want to 
do so or that they desire to have the 
advice of a lawyer. Instead, the recent 
report of his office calls such persons 
uncooperative suspects and argues that 
the police should be able to undertake 
persuasion to induce the suspect to 
change his or her mind and talk— 
translation: to confess. 

Many observers doubt that the attor- 


16. Gaffney v. State Department of Education, 
220 N.W.2d 550 (Neb. 1974); Dickman v. School 
District No. 62C, Oregon City, 336 P.2d 533 (Ore. 
1962); California Teachers Association v. Riles, 
632 P.2d 953 (Cal. 1981). 

17. Miranda v. Arizona, 384 U.S. 436 (1966). 

18. Los Angeles Times, 11 Feb. 1987. 


ney general will succeed in this effort. 
The overruling of precedent prevailing 
for two decades or more is a slow 
process. It is usually accomplished in a 
succession of cases. It is seldom done 
from the bully pulpit or by press release. 

In short, to paraphrase Mark Twain, 
the death of Miranda is exaggerated. 
Reversals of former precedent are not 
unprecedented, however. Remember the 
fate of Lochner v. New York, Pace v. 
Alabama, Plessy v. Ferguson, Miners- 
ville v. Gobitis, Swain v. Alabama, and 
others, !9 

When Miranda was announced in 
1966, many states were reluctant to 
accept it. Some were dragged kicking 
and screaming into conformity, but con- 
form they did. The question will be, If 
Miranda expires, will some states revert 
to their pre-Miranda policy of anything 
goes at the station house, or will they 
insist on some form of Miranda warning 
under state constitutional authority? 

Unless the U.S. Supreme Court rules 
that a Miranda warning is forbidden— 
which seems inconceivable—many, if 
not most, states will probably adhere to 
the state rules that they adopted to 
conform to Miranda. It has taken two 
decades, but law enforcement officers in 
the states have become reconciled to 
giving appropriate warnings to suspects. 
Trial judges also understand that they 
must reject statements obtained. from 
defendants who were not warned. Many 
of the state decisions have been based on 
state constitutions. 

For example, in Harris v. New York,” 
the U.S. Supreme Court permitted state- 
ments obtained in violation of Miranda 
to be used for impeachment purposes. 


19. Respectively, 198 U.S. 45 (1905); 106 U.S. 
583 (1882); 163 U.S. 537 (1896); 310 U.S. 586 
(1940); 380 U.S. 202 (1965). 

20. 401 U.S. 222 (1971). 
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‘California and several other states, how- 
ever, have held that ifastatement offends 
Miranda, it is useless for all purposes. 
Here is a forthright declaration of state 
independence in People v. Disbrow: . 


We therefore hold that the privilege against 
self-incrimination of Article I, section 15, of 
the California Constitution precludes use by 
the prosecution of any extrajudicial statement 
by the defendant, whether inculpatory or 
exculpatory, either as affirmative evidence 
or for purposes of impeachment, obtained 
during custodial interrogation in violation of 
the standards declared in Miranda and its 
California progeny. Accordingly, we. . 
declare that Harris is not persuasive authority 
in any state prosecution in California.?! 


To the same effect are State v. Santi- 
ago, a Hawaii case, and Butler v. State, a 
Texas case.” -Note this quotation from 
Butler: “Harris, of course, in no way 
obligates [state courts] to overturn prior 
decisions as a matter of state criminal 
procedure. . . . Therefore, we cannot 
agree with the [prosecution’s| contention 
despite the natural temptation to rush to 
accept the Harris rationale. The beauty 
is only skin deep.” 


SEARCH AND SEIZURE 


Another hole was dug in the exclu- 
sionary rule by the U.S. Supreme Court 
in 1984. In United States v. Leon,® the 
Court announced the good-faith excep- 
tion to the exclusionary rule: in the 
absence of an allegation that the magis- 
trate abandoned his or her detached and 
neutral role, suppression of evidence 
from the prosecution’s case-in-chief is, 
as a matter of federal law, appropriate 
only if the officers were dishonest in 


21. 545 P.2d 272 (Cal. 1976). 

22. Respectively, 492 P.2d 657 (Hawaii 1971); 
493 S.W.2d 190 (Tex. 1973). 

23. 468 U.S. 897 (1984). 
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preparing their affidavit for a search 
warrant or could not have harbored an 
objectively reasonable belief in the exis- 
tence of probable cause. 

In addressing the question of the 
proper remedy to be applied to a con- 
cededly unconstitutional search, the 
Court answered by “weighing the costs 
and benefits of preventing the use in the 
prosecution’s case-in-chief of inherently 
trustworthy tangible svidence obtained 
in reliance on asearck warrant issued by 
a detached and neutral magistrate that 
ultimately is found to be defective.” 

The good-faith doctrine was expand- 
ed to include reasonableness in the Garri- 
son case, decided in February 1987.74 
There the Baltimore police invaded the 
wrong apartment, but in a 6-3 vote 
Justice John Paul Stevens held for the 
Court that the validity of the search 
depended on whether the officers’ failure 
was “objectively understandable and 
reasonable.” 

Several state courts, on state consti- 
tutional grounds, have declined to follow 
Leon and probably will do the same 
with regard to Garrison. All the cases to 
date have involved searches conducted 
pursuant to a warrant later determined 
to be invalid. 

In State v. Novembrino, the New 
Jersey Supreme Ccurt, in a lengthy 
opinion, refused to follow Leon because 
(1) its long-run effect would be to under- 
mine the integrity of ihe warrant process 
by diminishing the quality of evidence 
presented in search warrant applications; 
(2) it would “ultimately reduce respect 
for and compliance with the probable- 
cause standard”; (3) it is inconsistent 
with the state constitution as interpreted; 
(4) there was no evidence that the crim- 


24. Maryland v. Garrison, 94 L. Ed. 2d 72 
(Md. 1987). 
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inal justice system was impaired by the 
requirement of probable cause; and (5) 
there is no satisfactory alternative to the 
exclusionary rule.» 

The New York court, in People v. 
Bigelow, declined to follow Leon because 
it (1) frustrates the exclusionary rule’s 
purposes; (2) places a premium on the 
illegal police action; and (3) provides an 
incentive for “others to engage in similar 
lawless acts.””6 

The Michigan court, in People v. Sund- 
ling, rejected Leon because (1) the magis- 
trate’s decision would, as a practical 
matter, be insulated from appellate review; 
(2) the exception would result in in- 
creased illegal police activity; and (3) the 
Court’s claim that the exclusionary rule 
is not working is not supported—indeed, 
is contradicted—by the evidence.?’ 

Justice James L. Robertscn in Mis- 
sissippi declared that the exclusionary 
rule is necessary to guarantee that mag- 
istrates “take seriously their responsibil- 
it[y] to ensure that people are free of 
unconstitutional searches” and that Leon 
undermines the integrity of the judicial 
process.” The Wisconsin Supreme Court 
refused to employ Leon because the 
state constitution and prior Wisconsin 
court decisions interpreting it hold that 
the receipt into evidence of the fruits of 
an invalid search warrant violates the 
defendant’s state constitutional rights.?9 

It would appear that if state courts 
can find other ways of rejecting Leon 
and retaining the rule of excluding ille- 
gally obtained evidence, they will do so. 


25. State v. Novernbrino, 519 A.2c 820 (N.J. 
1987). 

26. 497 N.Y.S.2d 630 (N.Y. 1985). 

27. 395 N.W.2d 308 (Mich. 1986). 

28. Stringer v. State, 491 So.2d &37 (Miss. 


29. State v. Grawien, 367 N.W.2d 816 (Wis. 


Automobile searches 


Motor vehicles present a particular 
problem for courts as they grapple with 
the boundaries of permissible searches. 
If a motorist is stopped by a police 
officer for a simple traffic violation, the 
motorist may be subjected to a full body 
search, and the vehicle may be searched, 
too. There is no constitutional violation 
here, the U.S. Supreme Court has said.* 
But Hawaii and other states have found 
such police conduct to be offensive to 
state constitutional provisions unless 
the officer has articulable reasons to 
suspect illegal conduct other than the 
minor traffic infraction. 

Most courts have difficulty ascertain- 
ing the limits, if any, of automobile 
searches in light of more recent federal 
opinions. If a vehicle is stopped on mere 
suspicion, may the car be searched 
without a warrant? What about the 
glove compartment, trunk, or a closed 
container in the trunk? If the vehicle is a 
van with a bed, kitchen, closet, cur- 
tained window, and so forth, does it 
have the qualities of an automobile 
because it is mobile, or is it entitled to 
the protections of a home because one 
lives in it? These are areas in which the 
states are likely to reach independent 
and varying conclusions. 

The right of police to inventory the 
contents of an impounded motor vehicle 
results in another conflict between U.S. 
Supreme Court and state court decisions. 
In South Dakota v. Opperman,>' the 
Court held inventory searches of auto- 
mobiles to be consistent with the Fourth 
Amendment. Ina recent case, the Court 
justified the inventory as a means to 
protect the police and garage attendants 


30. United States ¥. Robinson, 414 U.S. 218 
(1973); Gustafson v. Florida, 414 U.S. 260 (1973). 
31. 428 U.S. 364 (1976). 
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from subsequent false claims of theft.32 

Colorado, however, reached a dif- 
ferent conclusion, as did California.* 
Because property could conceivably dis- 


appear prior to or during an inventory, , 


both states believed that a simpler solu- 
tion would be to lock and seal the 
automobile in a secure parking facility. 
The Mozzetti case was particularly 
egregious: the woman was not acriminal 
suspect, she had been in an automobile 
accident, and had been taken to the 
hospital. It is difficult to justify the police 
searching her car trunk and examining a 
closed suitcase on the back seat, all on 
an inventory theory. 


SELF-INCRIMINATION 


Another significant federal-state con- 
flict arises over the use of a defendant’s 
pretrial silence. All jurisdictions agree 
that, as held in Griffin v. California,” 
the silence of a defendant, under a claim 
of privilege against self-incrimination, 
may not be admitted in the prosecution’s 
case-in-chief. There is some divergence, 
however, as to the use of such silence for 
impeachment purposes. 

Jenkins v. Anderson” approved the 
prosecutor’s use for impeachment pur- 
poses of a defendant’s failure to surrender 
for two weeks, when he claimed on the 
stand that his act of killing was in self- 
defense. Most state cases agree on a 
theory that the silence must amount to 
an invocation of Fifth Amendment rights 
in order to be excluded. 

After arrest, however, the dichotomy 
depends on whether Miranda warnings 


32. Colorado v. Bertine, 93 L. Ed. 2d 739 
(1987). 

33. People v. Bertine, 106 P.2d 411 (Colo. 
1985); People v. Mozzetti, 484 P.2d 84 (Cal. 1971). 

34. 380 U.S. 609 (1965). 

35. 447 U.S. 231 (1980). 
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have been given. If s2, Doyle v. Ohio” 
controls. Obviously, -t would be uncon- 
scionable | .to penalize defendants for 
remaining silent after they have been 
told by the authorities that they have a 
right to refuse to talk 

If Miranda warnirgs have not been 
given, however, the U.S. Supreme Court 
held, defendants’ corstitutional rights 
are not violated by permitting them to 
be cross-examined ab>ut their pre-Mi- 
randa silence.3’7 The Ccurt reasoned that 
because there were no affirmative assur- ` 
ances as a result of the failure to give a 
Miranda warning, no fundamental un- 
fairness would arise from allowing the 
defendants’ silence to be 1sed for impeach- 
ment purposes. 

Courts in Washington, Connecticut, 
Alaska, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Tex- 
as, and California have reached a con- 
trary conclusion. The California court 
relied entirely on the state constitution. 
A fear was expressed in several of these 
state cases that to allow the defendant’s 
silence to be used for any purpose would 
invite the police to dispense with Miranda 
warnings. These cases also expressed 
concern that silence used for impeach- 
ment would likely be used by the jury in 
determining guilt. 


PEREMPTORY CHALLENGES 


There is no better example of how the 
states can be laboratories for develop- 
ment of the law than the fate of Swain v. 
Alabama.3® In that case, the majority of 
the U.S. Supreme Court held that there 
could be no limitations on the exercise 
of peremptory challenges. A modest 
concession was made if a defendant 
could demonstrate a lorg pattern of 


36. 426 U.S. 610 (1976). 
37. Fletcher v. Weir, 455 U.S. 603 (1982). 
38. 380 U.S. 202 (1965). 
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discriminatory use of the challenges. 
Such demonstration, of course, is impos- 
sible. How can a defendant, while jury 
selection is under way, demonstrate that 
the prosecutor had employed discrimin- 
atory tactics in some number of previous 
cases in which, of course, the defendant 
was not involved and in which the racial 
characteristics of previous jurors were 
not recorded? 

California specifically rejected Swain.*? 
The state court held that there could be a 
limitation on peremptory challenges if 
they were employed for a discriminatory 
purpose. The method of asczrtaining the 
systematic exclusion of 2 cognizable 
group was described in detail, and if a 
prima facie case of discrimination was 
evident, the trial judge could call on the 
prosecutor to explain each of his or her 
challenges. If the prosecutor failed the 
test, the entire jury panel was to be 
excused and a new panel brought in to 
start the proceedings over. 

Massachusetts adopted much the same 
procedure, and anumber of other states 
have acted similarly. 

Last year, however, in Batson v. 
Kentucky, the U.S. Supreme Court 
admitted that Swain is not workable 
and conceded that the use of peremptory 
challenges for racially discriminatory 
purposes must not be condoned. This 
ruling suggests that state courts can 
have a significant effect on the pattern of 
the law, even federal law. 


OBSCENITY 


A conflict is inevitable between na- 
tional and state standards in the field of 
obscenity. Under the U.S. Supreme 


39. People v. Wheeler, 583 P.2d 748 (Cal. 
1978). 
40. 90 L. Ed. 2d 69 (1986). 


Court’s Miller rubric,‘! material is ob- 
scene if (1) it depicts sexual conduct ina 
patently offensive manner; (2) the aver- 
age person, applying contemporary state 
standards, would find that it, taken as a 
whole, appeals to a prurient interest in 
sex; and (3) taken as a whole, it lacks 
serious literary, artistic, political, or 
scientific value. 

Recently, in the case of State v. 
Henry,” a proprietor of an adult book- 
store was convicted by a trial court after 
his entire inventory was seized in a 
police raid. The Oregon Supreme Court 
reversed, declaring that its state consti- 
tution was written by “rugged and robust 
individuals dedicated to founding a free 
society unfettered by the governmental 
imposition of some people’s views of 
morality on the free expression of 
others.” Oregon’s pioneers intended to 
protect freedom of expression “on any 
subject whatever,” including the subject 
of sex. In rejecting the Miller rule, the 
court declared: “In this state any person 
can write, print, read, say, show or sell 
anything to a consenting adult even 
though that expression may be generally 
or universally considered ‘obscene.’” 


FREE SPEECH IN 
SHOPPING MALLS 


A very interesting and important fed- 
eral-state dichotomy is in the history of 
a not uncommon factual situation: a 
small orderly group of citizens under- 
takes to pass out leaflets, or solicit 
signatures on petitions, in a privately 
owned shopping center. The mall owners 
seek to prohibit that activity. 

Obviously there is a built-in tension 
here between two constitutional guaran- 


41. Miller v. California, 413 U.S. 15.(1973). 
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tees. On the one hand, the citizens assert 
their right of freedom of speech and the 
right to petition their government for a 
redress of grievances. On the other hand, 
the shopping center owner asserts his 
right to control his private property and 
to exclude all activity not related to the 
business of the shopping center. In that 
conflict, which right is to prevail? 

The Supreme Court of California 
held in 1970, in Diamond v. Bland, that 
unless there is obstruction or undue 
- interference with normal business opera- 
tions, the bare title of the property 
owners does not outweigh the substantial 
interest of individuals and groups to 
engage in peaceful and orderly free 
speech and petitioning activities on the 
premises of shopping centers open to the 
public.4 This, of course, is subject to 
reasonable time, place, and manner 
restrictions. 

On four occasions the shopping center 
owner sought certiorari and a rehearing 
from denial of certiorari. In each instance 
he was rebuffed by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, with no votes noted to grant. The 
California court, therefore, had every 
reason to believe that Diamond v. Bland 
was acceptable law. 

Two years later, however, the U.S. 
Supreme Court took over an almost 
identical case from Oregon, and in Lloyd 
v. Tanner* held that the owners had the 
right to prohibit distribution of political 
handbills unrelated to the operation of 
the shopping center. 

Back to the California Supreme Court 
came the owner in Diamond v. Bland. 
He asked to be relieved from the previous 
orders. A 4-3 majority of the court 
agreed that the state was bound by 
Lloyd v. Tanner. 
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In its original opinion, the court had 
relied on the First Amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution and on related federal 
cases. On this second round, I urged the 
same result under “unmistakable inde- 
pendent non-federal grounds upon which 
our earlier opinion could have been 
based,” but a majority of the court 
retained consistency with federal law. 

Five years later, though, in 1979, a 
new majority of the court decided in 
Robins v. Pruneyard that the free-speech 
provisions of the California Constitution 
offer “greater protection than the First 
Amendment now seems to provide.”45 

When the U.S. Supreme Court grant- 
ed certiorariin Robins v. Pruneyard, the 
California court sensed doom to its 
theory of state constitutionalism. But 
the Supreme Court agreed with the 
California ruling, 9-0. Justice William 
H. Rehnquist wrote the opinion, which 
declared that the reasoning in Lloyd v. 
Tanner “does not ex proprio vigore limit 
the authority of the State to exercise its 
police power or its sovereign right to 
adopt in its constitution individual lib- 
erties more expansive than those con- 
ferred by the Federal Constitution. ”46 


CONCLUSION 


No doubt there is growing interest 
in true federalism today. There was a 
time when states’ rights were associated 
with Orval Faubus and George Wallace 
barring the entrance of blacks to public 
schools. We are long past that confron- 
tational period. 

Today, states’ rights are associated 
with increased, not lessened, individual 
guarantees. There is every indication, 
particularly since Pruneyard, that the 


45. 592 P.2d 341. 
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- Religion under 
State Constitutions 


By G. ALAN TARR 


ABSTRACT: State constitutional provisions concerning church and state 
differ in specificity and substance from the First Amendmenrt’s establish- 
" ment clause. In large part, these differences reflect the fact -Eat the state 
provisions originated in concrete historical disputes. After the American 
colonies declared independence, conflict over established caurches led 
states to adopt provisions safeguarding freedom of worship and-prohibiting 
aid to religious institutions. During the nineteenth century; conflict 
between Protestants and Catholics over education resulted in tie adoption 
in most states of provisions banning aid to parochial schools and 
prohibiting religious influences in schools receiving public funds. Reliance 
on either state or federal constitutional guarantees, therefore, siould result 
in invalidation of religious exercises in public schools. In ether cases, 
however, outcomes may depend on the constitutional basis fcr decisions. 
Whereas various indirect aids to parochial schools have survired scrutiny 
under the establishment clause, they may run afoul of state coastitutional 
bans; and whereas the U.S. Supreme Court has upheld religious displays, 
some state courts have ruled that they violate state coastitutional 
prohibitions. 
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MONG the most noteworthy legal 

developments of the past two de- 
cades has been the rediscovery of state 
bills of rights as bases for judicial rulings 
safeguarding civil liberties. This phe- 
nomenon, which has been labeled the 
new judicial federalism, has been chroni- 
cled in numerous articles heralding the 
emergence of state civil liberties law.! 
Yet despite this renewed interest in state 
constitutional law, commentators have 
generally ignored state provisions and 
judicial decisions dealing with church 
and state. This is unfortunate because, 
given the widespread dissatisfaction with 
the U.S. Supreme Court’s rulings on 
church and state, it seems worthwhile to 
consider whether state constitutional 


guarantees might afford surer and more ` 


consistent direction than can be found 
in federal decisional law. Equally impor- 
tant, these state constitutional provi- 
sions, having grown out of particular 
church-state conflicts in the states, pro- 
vide a distinctive perspective on the 
vexing problems of church and state. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
STATE GUARANTEES 


Virtually every student of American 
constitutional law is familiar with the 
battle, led by James Madison and 
Thomas Jefferson, for religious freedom 
in Virginia. Scholars and jurists have 
usually focused on the implications of 
the conflict for the interpretation of the 
First Amendment’s religion clauses. Yet 


i. For a survey of literature on the new 
judicial federalism, see Ronald K.L. Collins, “State 
Constitutional Law,” National Law Journal, 29 
Sept. 1986, pp. S-9 to S-19. See also Ronald K.L. 
Collins, Peter J. Galie, and John Kincaid, “State 
High Courts, State Constitutions. and Individual 
Rights Litigation since 1980: A Judicial Survey,” 
Publius: The Journal of Federalism, 16:141 
(Summer 1986). 


the disestablishment struggle in Virginia 
is also vitally important for the interpre- 
tation of state constitutional provisions. 

Most obviously, this struggle illus- 
trates that a state can devise its own 
solution to the problems of church and 
state. Indeed, this is what occurred. 

Between the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the ratification of the U.S. 
Constitution—that is, before the national 
government addressed the issue—each 
of the original 13 states reconsidered the 
relationship between church and state 
within its borders. In most instances, 
this reconsideration led to the formal- 
ization of new church-state arrangements 
in the state constitutions. 

. Despite variation in the pace and 
course of disestablishment, the overall 
direction of change was, as in Virginia, 
toward greater religious liberty. Typi- 
cally, the states framed their constitu- 
tional bans on religious establishments 
in repudiation of the most objectionable 
features of the colonial experience, 
namely, infringements on freedom of 
worship, and taxation for the support of 


‘an established church. Pennsylvania’s 


constitutional guarantee, adopted in 
1776, is representative: “That all men 
have a natural and indefeasible right to 
worship Almighty God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences; that 
no man can of right be compelled to 
attend, erect, or support any place of 
worship, or to maintain any ministry, 
against his consent.” 

Yet disestablishment is not the whole 
story of this first phase of state constitu- 
tion making. The states eliminated coer- 
cion in religious matters largely out of 
religious faith, in order to permit all 
people to respond freely to what they 
regarded as the call of God’s grace. This 
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is evident from the predominance of 
Baptists and members of other dissenting 
sects in the forefront of those champion- 
ing disestablishment. Moreover, other 
provisions show that the state constitu- 
tions did not embody a secularist per- 
spective on public life. 

In marked contrast with their federal 
counterpart; most early state constitu- 
tions expressly recognized the existence 
of God, and most later state constitutions 
acknowledged the state’s dependence on 
God’s favor. The New Jersey Constitu- 
tion of 1776, for example, decreed that 
“no person shall ever, within this Colony, 
be deprived of the inestimable privilege 
of worshipping Almighty God in a man- 
ner agreeable to the dictates of his own 
conscience”; and the state’s constitution 
of 1844 added: 


We, the people of the State of New Jersey, 
grateful to Almighty God for the civil and 
religious liberty which He hath so long 
permitted us to enjoy, and looking to Him 
for a blessing upon our endeavors to secure 
and transmit the same unimpaired to suc- 
ceeding generations, do ordain and establish 
this CONSTITUTION. 


In addition, whereas the United States 
Constitution is silent on people’s reli- 
gious duties, several early state constitu- 
tions are not. The Massachusetts Con- 
stitution of 1780, for example, states 
that “it is the right as well as the duty of 
all men in society, publicly, and at stated 
seasons to worship the Supreme Being.” 
Virginia’s 1776 constitution notes that 
“it is the mutual duty of all to practice 
Christian forbearance, love, and charity 
towards each other.”4 Finally, in contrast 
to the U.S. Constitution, which forbids 


3. N.J. Const: art. XVIII (1776); ibid., pre- 
amble and art. I, § 3 (1844). 

4. Mass. Const. pt. I, art. IM (1780); Va. 
Const., declaration of rights, art. I, § 16 (1776), 
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religious tests, several early state consti- 
tutions either prescribed beliefs to‘ be 
held by officeholders or prohibited clergy 
from holding public office.5 

As these provisions indicate, the early 
state constitutions did not seek to cir- 
cumscribe the influence of religion in 
society or to eliminate religious influ- 
ences on government but rather to pre- 
vent governmental intrusion into the 
religious sphere. The prevailing assump- 
tion was that government would con- 
tinue to be supportive of religion in 
general and Protestant Christianity in 
particular, although this support would 
not take the form of direct subvention. 
Political and legal practice during the 
early nineteenth century was consistent 
with this assumption. State courts con- 
tinued to recognize Christianity as part 
of the common law and to sustain 
convictions for blasphemy when speakers 
disparaged Christian beliefs. Similarly, 
despite acknowledging the religious 
character of Sunday closing laws, state 
courts upheld them, noting in one case 
that “the Christian religion may be 
protected from desecration by such laws 
as the legislature in its wisdom may 
deem necessary.”’ Thus state constitu- 
tions were interpreted so as to protect 
Christianity and to enforce the prevar 
ing, Protestant consensus. 

If disputes over formal religious estab- 
lishments supplied the initial impetus 
for state constitutional development, 
conflict over education provided the 
second. The institution of free public 
education forced educators and gov- 
ernmental officials to consider what 


5. See, for example, N.C. Const. art. XXXII 
(1776); S.C. Const: art. XXI (1778). 

6. See, for example, People v. Ruggles, 4 
N.Y.R. 545 (N.Y. 1811). 

7. Neuendorff y. Duryea, 69 N.Y. 557, 563 
(N.Y. 1887). 
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place religion should occupy in the 
newly founded public schools. Initially, 
the religious homogeneity of the popu- 
lace encouraged public officials and 
teachers to give a Protestant orientation 
to public education. Prayer and Bible 
reading were used to inculcate morality, 
and the entire curriculum, from the 
materials used in teaching to the inter- 
pretation of religious conflicts in modern 
European history, reflected the perspec- 
tive of Protestant Christianity. But the 
immigration of large numbers of Roman 
Catholics to America during the 1830s 
and 1840s prompted challenges to the 
schools’ Protestant ethos. Catholic pre- 
lates in New York and other cities 
charged that the public schools were in 
reality tax-supported Protestant schools 
and demanded that Catholic schools 
share equally in tax revenues. 

Even though these demands were not 
met, they did spark considerable consti- 
tutional activity. In states in which reli- 
gious conflict was intense, constitutional 
provisions were adopted to end the 
conflict. In other states, constitution 
makers, mindful of the corrosive effect 
of religious conflict on public peace, 
adopted constitutional provisions to 
forestall conflict. In some religiously 
homogeneous states, in which aid to 
parochial schools never emerged as a 
serious issue, constitution makers none- 
theless incorporated the constitutional 
language of sister states in their own 
constitutions. As a result, during the 
nineteenth century, most states addressed 
the issue of religion and education in 
their constitutions. 

The states’ treatment of this issue was 
strikingly uniform. As Anson Phelps 
Stokes and Leo Pfeffer have noted, 
“From 1844 on, all states amending 
their constitutions, and new states when 
admitted to the Union (except West 


Virginia, which later corrected the omis- 
sion), decreed in their fundamental laws 
against any diversion of public funds to 
denominational purposes.”* Many states 
also prohibited religious practices in 
schools receiving public funds. The 
Washington Constitution of 1889 is re- 
presentative. Its declaration of rights 
mandates that “no public money or 
property shall be appropriated for or 
applied to any religious worship, exercise 
or instruction, or the support of any 
religious establishment.” The education 
article of the constitution requires that 
“all schools maintained or supported 
wholly or in part by the public funds 
shall be forever free from sectarian 
control or influence.” 

This brief analysis of the two great 
periods of state constitutional activity 
regarding church and state permits sev- 
eral conclusions. First, whereas the con- 
stitutional provisions governing the rela- 
tionship between church and state under 
the U.S. Constitution were adopted 
during the founding era and have not 
since been altered, the states have 
amended and revised their constitutions 
in recognition of changing views and in 
response to the emergence of new church- 
state issues. Second, because state con- 
stitutional provisions characteristically 
originated out of specific disputes, these 
provisions represent, for the most part, 
considered constitutional judgments 
about contentious issues of church and 
state. Third, state constitutional provi- 
sions tend to be concrete and detailed, 
because they are framed in language 
aimed at the specific evils that brought 
them forth. Consequently, they lend 


8. Anson Phelps Stokes and Leo Pfeffer, 
Church and State in the United States (New York: 
Harper & Row, 1950), p. 271. 

9, Wash. Const. art. I, § 11; tbid., art. TX, §4 
(1889). 
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themselves to direct application with 
only minimal interpretation. Finally, 
despite interstate variation, what is 
striking are the commonalities in how 
state constitutions deal with the relations 
between church and state. 

Most state constitutions acknowledge 
the existence of God in their preambles, 
and some even encourage citizens to 
worship God. Yet almost all contain 
emphatic prohibitions on favoritism 
toward a particular religion and on aid 
to religious groups or institutions. These 
prohibitions generally are premised on 
the belief that it is important to avoid 
intrusion by government into the realm 
of freedom of conscience. Most state 
constitutions also seek to maintain a 
separation of church and state in the 
realm of education, in part by safe- 
guarding public funds for public schools 
and by preventing their diversion to 
sectarian institutions or purposes, and 
in part by banning religious practices in 
schools receiving state funds. 

Yet a few states in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries sought to 
ensure that these constitutional bans 
would not interfere with certain tradi- 
tional practices, such as Bible reading in 
the public schools, by inserting provi- 
sions that either permitted or required 
such practices.!° The very adoption of 
these provisions, however, implies that 
in their absence, such practices would be 
impermissible. Such provisions, there- 
fore, direct our attention to how state 
constitutions have been interpreted and 
to how they should be interpreted in 
resolving long-standing and current 
issues of church and state.!! 


10. See, for example, Miss. Const. art. II, § 
18 (1890). 

11. The next section draws upon material 
presented in G. Alan Tarr, “State Constitutional- 
ism and ‘First Amendment Rights,’” in Human 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS 

Because almost all state constitutions 
prohibit aid to schools that are controlled 
by religious denominations or that teach 
religious doctrines, few cases have arisen 
in state courts involring direct aid to 
such schools. State courts have often 
considered, however, the constitution- 
ality of indirect aid tc religious schools 
and their students, such as the provision 
of transportation or textbooks to chil- 
dren attending nonpublic schools. Be- 
cause the U.S. Supreme Court has ruled 
that such programs do not transgress 
the First Amendment, the basis for 
challenge has typicaLy been the state 
constitutions. ! 


Indirect aid to 
nonpublic schools 


Given the no-aid language found in 
most state constitutions and the historical 
circumstances leading‘to its adoption, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that in- 
direct aid to parochial schools should 
also be viewed as corstitutionally sus- 
pect. Some states, recognizing this, have 
revised their constitutions to permit 
such aid. Thus in 1947, ‘after the New 
Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals had 
upheld a program of bus transportation 
for parochial school stcdents in Everson, 
the state sought to ensure that future 
judges would not reverse the decision. It 
therefore specifically authorized such 
programs in its new constitution.!3 After 


Rights in the States, ed. Stenley H. Friedelbaum 
(Westport, CT: Greenwood, 1988). 

12. On provision of bus transportation, see 
Everson y. Board of Educatoon, 330 U.S. 1 (1947); 
on the loaning of textbooks see Board of Educa- 
tion v. Allen, 392 U.S. 236 G968). 

13. N.J. Const. art. VIL, § 4, para. 3 (1947), 
confirming Everson v. Board of Education,.44 


A.2d 333 (N.J. 1945). wee -E 
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courts in Wisconsin and New York 
struck down public transpor-ation pro- 
grams for parochial schoo: students, 
constitutional amendments were adopted 
to authorize their reinstitution.!‘ 

Most state constitutions, however, 
neither expressly permit nor prohibit 
the provision of bus transportation or 
the loaning of textbooks to students in 
nonpublic schools. Thus state courts 
have had to determine whether the gen- 
eral constitutional bans on aid to reli- 
gious institutions likewise rule out pro- 
grams of indirect aid. In ruling on these 
programs, state courts have divided al- 
most evenly. For the most part, these 
differing outcomes cannot be attributed 
to textual differences, because the no- 
aid language in most state constitutions 
is clear and emphatic. Rather, the varia- 
tion among state courts seems to reflect 
the willingness or unwillingness of the 
justices to read the applicable state 
provisions as independent constitutional 
judgments on the permissibility of aid to 
religious institutions. 

Those state courts that have upheld 
the challenged programs have tended to 
assume, often without supporting anal- 
ysis, that the state provisions impose no 
greater restriction than does the First 
Amendment. In addition, they have 
_emphasized either that the challenged 
programs benefited the schoolchild 
rather than the religious school or that 
the valid public. purposes served by the 
programs—ensuring the safety of school- 
children, in transportation cases, or 
providing for their better education, in 
textbook cases——justified their con- 
tinuation. 


14. Wis. Const. Amend. art. I. § 21, overturn- 
ing Reynolds v. Nusbaum, 115 N.W.2d 761 (Wis. 
1962); N.Y. Const. Amend art. XI, § 4, overturning 
Judd v. Board of Education, 15 N.E.2d 576 (N.Y. 
1938). 


Snyder v. Town of Newton (1960), in 
which the Connecticut Supreme Court 
upheld a transportation program against 
constitutional challenge, is representa- 
tive. The Connecticut Constitution pro- 
vides that no one shall be compelled “to 
support any congregation, church or 
religious association” and that the school 
fund shall not be diverted “to any other 
use than the encouragement and support 
of public or common schools.” The 
Connecticut court, however, focused on 
the benefits of the program rather than 
on the constitutional language, asserting 
that “a statute which serves a public 
purpose is not unconstitutional merely 
because it incidentally benefits a limited 
number of persons.” Dismissing the 
contention that the program violated 
the constitutional ban on aid to religion, 
the court simply asserted that “in light of 
our history and policy, [the program] 
cannot be said to compel support of any 
church.”!5 l 

In contrast, those courts that have 
invalidated programs of indirect aid 
have been more attuned to differences in 
language between federal and state con- 
stitutional provisions and to the distinc- 
tive historical experiences underlying 
these textual differences. A model of 
this sort of independent constitutional 
analysis 1s Gaffney v. State Department 
of Education (1974), which involved the 
constitutionality of Nebraska’s textbook 
loan law. Eschewing the tripartite anal- 
ysis pioneered by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in Lemon v. Kurtzman (1971), the 
Nebraska Supreme Court insisted that 
Nebraska’s prohibition of any “appro- 
priation in aid of any sectarian institution 
or any educational institution not owned 


15. Snyder v. Town of Newton, 161 A.2d 770 
at 774-75 and 779 (Conn. 1960), commenting on 
Conn. Const. art. VII, § 1, and art. VINI, §2(1818). 
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and controlled by the state” was clear on 
its face and admitted of no exceptions. 
Indeed, the records of the convention 
that drafted the provision indicated that 
a major aim of the delegates was to 
devise a precise prohibition that would 
prevent sectarian conflict over the fund- 
ing of church-related schools. The court 
therefore concluded that the law violated 
the state’s constitution. !6 

Other state courts have likewise relied 
on the distinctive language of state con- 
stitutional provisions to justify devel- 
opment of an independent constitutional 
position. The California Supreme Court, 
for example, concluded in 1981 that the 
state constitution’s ban on expenditures 
for “any sectarian purpose” was designed 
to prevent the state from providing any 
benefits to sectarian schools that fur- 
thered their educational purposes. On 
that basis, the California court struck 
down a textbook loan program.!7 Simi- 
larly, in 1961 the Alaska Supreme Court 
ruled that, given the clear import of the 
state constitution’s no-aid language, if 
the constitution’s framers had wished to 
permit provision of transportation to 
students in parochial schools, they would 
have included a provision expressly in- 
dicating that intent.!8 Finally, the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court, noting 
that a challenged textbook loan program 
aided sectarian schools in carrying out 
their essential educational function, held 
that it violated a constitutional amend- 
ment that ruled out the “use” of money 
for “maintaining or aiding” sectarian 
schools, !9 

16. Gaffney v. State Department of Education, 
220 N.W.2d 550 (Neb. 1974). 

17. California Teachers Association v. Riles, 
632 P.2d 953 (Cal. 1981), 

18. Matthews y. Quinton, 362 P.2d 932 (Alaska 
1961). 


19. Bloom v. School Committee of Springfield, 
379 N.E.2d 578 (Mass. 1978). 
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Taken together, tbe rulings banning 
indirect .aid seem mcre faithful to the 
purposes and history of state constitu- 
tional guarantees tham do those uphold- 
ing aid. Should the United States Su- 
preme Court decide that heretofore 
prohibited forms of indirect aid are 
compatible with the establishment clause, 
one can expect renewed challenge to 
such aid under state constitutions. In 
such circumstances, state courts will 
have both the opportunity and the con- 
stitutional basis to chert an independent 
course. 


Religious practices in 
public schools 


Many state constitutions not only 
prohibit governmental expenditures for 
sectarian religious purposes but also 
expressly forbid sectarian control -or 
influence in schools sapported by state 
funds. These provisions are designed 
not only to prevent public funding of. 
parochial schools but also to allay Cath- 
olic concerns. about -Łe prevalence of 
Protestant religious practices and the 
inculcation of Protestant doctrine in 
public schools. Several state constitu- 
tions also guarantee ar absolute freedom 
of worship and forbid government from 
compelling attendance at a place: of 
worship. Both the narrow and the more 
general provisions in state constitutions 
provide a basis for invalidating religious 
practices in public schools and ensuring 
that state governments do not interfere 
with freedom of belief and worship. 

At least initially, however, these restric- 
tive provisions had litcle effect. In states 
whose constitutional guarantees of free- 
dom of worship and belief antedated the 
establishment of systems of public edu- 
cation, these constitutional provisions 
did not prevent the institution of Bible 
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reading and daily prayer in the public 
schools. In states that banned sectarian 
influences in state-funded schools, the 
constitutional guarantees did not elimi- 
nate religious practices as standard ele- 
ments in the public school curriculum. 
Nonetheless, the adoption of these con- 
stitutional provisions, despite the con- 
tinuation of practices incompatible with 
them, was important because they fur- 
nished a weapon for litigants who would 
later challenge the states’ sponsorship of 
religious practices. 

These challenges began during the 
nineteenth century. Five state courts 
anticipated the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
1963 ruling in School District of Abing- 
ton Township v. Schempp by striking 
down Bible reading in public schools 
under their state constitutions.2° Most 
state courts, however, rejected constitu- 
tional challenges to Bible reading and 
other sectarian observances in the public 
schools. To do so, they were forced to 
deny that the Bible is sectarian, arguing 
that its “adopt[ion] by one or more 
denominations as authentic . . . or 
inspired, cannot make it a sectarian 
book.”! They also had to contend that 
use of a version of the Bible favored by a 
particular sect did not constitute govern- 
mental endorsement of, or preference 
for, a particular religion. Finally, they 
had to deny that school prayer and Bible 


20, School District of Abington Township v. 
Schempp, 374 U.S. 203 (1963). Rulings prior to 
Schempp, which sither struck down Bible reading 
in public schools or upheld laws banning it, 
include People v. Board of Education of District 
24,92 N.E. 251 (ill. 1910); Rerold v. Parish Board 
of School Directors, 68 So. 116 (Le. 1915); State v. 
Scheve, 91 N.W. 846(Neb. 1902); Weiss v. District 
Board, 44 N.W. 967 (Wis. 1890); Board of Educa- 
tion v. Minor, 23 Ohio St. 322 (Onio 1872). 

21. Hackett v. Brookville Graded School Dis- 
trict, 87 S.W. 792, 794 (Ky. 1905). 


reading transformed the classroom into 
a place of worship, insisting that the 
constitutional ban on compelled atten- 
dance at a place of worship applied only 
to places where people met for that 
express purpose.” 

These assertions, unconvincing though 
they are, demonstrate the commitment 
that many state courts had to upholding 
Bible reading in the schools. Paradoxi- 
cally, they also underline the strength of 
state constitutional strictures on govern- 
mental sponsorship of religious practices. 
Because the clarity of the provisions 
precluded interpreting them in an accom- 
modationist fashion, state courts were 
forced to misrepresent the situations 
they confronted in order to uphold the 
practices they favored. Should new issues 
arise involving religious practices in the 
public schools or the introduction of 
religious perspectives into their curricula, 
these constitutional provisions can and 
should serve as a barrier to efforts to 
compromise the secular character of the 
public schools. 


Religious practices in 
public places 


A more difficult question is posed by 
state sponsorship of religious practices 
or displays outside the school context, 
where constitutional restrictions on sec- 
tarian influences in public schools do 
not apply. Controversy in recent years 
has centered on the erection and/or 
maintenance of religious displays on 
public property. Prior to 1984, when the 
United States Supreme Court ruled that 
the inclusion of a Nativity scene in a 
Christmas display on public property 
did not violate the establishment clause, 


22. Church v. Bullock, 109 S.W. 115 (Tex. 
1908). 
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the courts in five states had addressed 
the issue.23 In only two instances; how- 
ever, did the courts base their rulings on 
independent interpretation of their states’ 
bills of rights. 

Acknowledging that expenditures to 
support or benefit a religious sect would 
violate the state constitution, the Okla- 
homa Supreme Court insisted in 1972 
that, despite the city’s maintenance and 
illumination of a Christian cross, no use 
of public moneys was involved. Further- 
more, argued the court, the display of 
the cross did not entail forbidden govern- 
mental support for religion, because the 
commercial setting of the cross “stulti- 
- f[ied] its symbolism and vitiate[d] any 
use, benefit, or support for any sect, 
church, denomination, system of reli- 
gion, or sectarian institution as such.”24 

Considerably more convincing is the 
California Supreme Court’s opinion in 
Fox v. City of Los Angeles (1978). The 
court pointed out that the sectarian 
religious character of the display in 
question was apparent in both the selec- 
tion of the cross, a symbol particularly 
pertinent to the Christian religion, and 
in the efforts of Greek Orthodox Chris- 
tians to ensure that the cross would be 
displayed on their Easter as well. It thus 
concluded that the state’s special recog- 
nition of one religion, at least where 
others were not similarly recognized, 
violated the state’s constitutional ban on 
any governmental preference for reli- 
gious sects.45 


23. The U.S. Supreme Court upheld inclusion 
of a créche in a Christmas display on public 
property in Lynch v. Donnelly, 465 U.S. 668 
(1984). 

24. Meyer v, Oklahoma City, 496 P.2d 789, 
792-93 (Okla. 1972). 

25. Fox v. City of Los Angeles, 587 P.2d 663 
(Cal. 1978). 
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stats support for 
religion in general 


These decisions, however, leave a 
broader question unanswered: is it valid 
under state constitutions for states to 
recognize and support religion in general? 
Although much depends on the text of a 
state’s constitution, some observations 
are possible. 

First, the constitutions of the Ameri- 
can states are far from neutral on the 
question of religious belief. The pre- 
ambles of over forty current state consti- 
tutions expressly recognize the existence 
of God, often admitting the state’s depen- 
dence on his blessings. Some state con- 
stitutions also acknowledge a duty of 
religious worship. 

Second, far more than the analogous 
provisions in the U.S. Constitution, the 
provisions on church and state in state 
constitutions, read in the light of the 
circumstances of their adoption, offer 


‘ support for Justice William O. Douglas’s 


claim that “we are a religious people, 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being.” From this claim Douglas. drew 
the conclusion that “when the state 
encourages religious instruction or coop- 
erates with religious authorities . . . it 
follows the best of our traditions.” 

Third, this dual recognition of the 
religious character of the American pop- 
ulace and of the existence of a Supreme 
Being, even when tied to a duty of 
religious worship, neither imposes on 
the states an obligation to provide finan- 
cial assistance to religion nor authorizes 
such support. Indeed, many state consti- 
tutions, responding to the evils generally 
associated with religious establishments, 
preclude such support in no uncertain 
terms. 


- 26. Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 313-14 
(1952). 
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Finally, from the foregoing observa- 
tions, it appears that state constitutions 
would not be violated by governmental 
recopnition of religion and religious 
practices as long as this recognition (1) 
did not entail favoritism to particular 
sects or religions; (2) did not involve 
financial aid to religion; and (3) did not 
interfere with the freedom of religious 
belief, sentiment, or worship. Whether 
policies could be devised that would 
meet these exacting requirements is a 
real question. There is a further concern 
that such policies might run afoul of the 
establishment clause of the First Amend- 
ment. Nonetheless, the fact that such 
criteria can be developed underscores 
once again the fact that state constitu- 
tions tend to incorporate a different 
perspective on church and state from 
that found in the U.S. Constitution, 
leading, at least potentially, to different 
outcomes depending on whether litigants 
invoke federal or state guarantees. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE 
NEW JUDICIAL FEDERALISM 


Our analysis reveals that state consti- 
tutional guarantees differ markedly in 
form and substance from their federal 
counterparts. For some states, these 
guarantees register considered constitu- 
tional judgments on such contentious 
issues as the maintenance of religious 
establishments and aid to sectarian 
schools. For others, they represent efforts 
to prevent sectarian conflict over church 
and state. For still others, they reflect a 
borrowing of provisions from sister 
states. Yet, whatever their basis, the 
result has been that many states have 
enshrined in their constitutions a dis- 
tinctive perspective on the claims of 
religious liberty and on the separation of 
church and state, thus affording ample 


justification for states to develop their 
own jurisprudence of church and state. 
Whether state courts will seize the 
opportunity available to them to pursue 
an independent course remains unclear. 
Still, some general observations are pos- 
sible. First, the relatively frequent litiga- 
tion of claims under the states’ religion 
guarantees shows that some jurists and 
litigants have recognized that these pro- 
visions offer a basis for independent 
constitutional development. Indeed, the 
beginnings of a state jurisprudence of 
church and state can be found, even 
before the turn of the twentieth century, 
in early state judicial rulings banning 
Bible reading in public schools. Perhaps 
surprisingly, the U.S. Supreme Court’s 
incorporation of the establishment clause 
in 1947, instead of eliminating serious 
consideration of state constitutional 
guarantees, actually increased the level 
of state constitutional litigation.2” As a 
result, state courts entered the era of the 
new judicial federalism with a body of 
precedent upon which they could build. 
Second, at least since incorporation, 
the litigation of church-state claims under 
state constitutions has usually been 
reactive. That is, litigants have typically 
resorted to state law in order to attack 
programs or practices that had been 
validated by the U.S. Supreme Court. 
For example, in the two decades after 
the Court upheld public transportation 
of students to parochial schools, litigants 
in eight states mounted state constitution- 
al challenges to such programs. Simi- 
larly, in the wake of the Court’s 1967 
ruling upholding New York’s textbook 
loan program, litigants brought suit in 
nine states, attacking similar programs 


27. It should be noted that the incorporation 
of the establishment clause increased the level of 
church-state litigation in federal courts even more 
than it did in state courts. 
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on state constitutional grounds. If this 
pattern of reactive litigation continues, 
it can be expected that movement to- 
ward a more accommodationist stance 
by the U.S. Supreme Court will pro- 
mote an increased willingness to look to 
state courts and state constitutions for 
vindication. 

Finally, insofar as a trend can be 
detected, 1t appears that state courts are 
moving toward a more separationist 
reading of their state constitutional guar- 
antees on church and state. Some evi- 
dence for this can be found in the courts’ 
rulings on indirect ‘aid to parochial 
schools. Since 1970, seven state courts 
have struck down programs involving 
either the transportation of students to 
parochial schools or the lending of text- 
books to them, and no state court has 
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upheld such a progrem. Yet this is 
hardly conclusive—some state courts 
have not always been consistent in their 
rulings, and others may decide to recon- 
sider their positions.” What is clear is 
that the new judicial federalism has led 
jurists and scholars td give renewed 
attention to state bills of rights. This can 
only have a beneficiel effect on the 
prospects for an independent state ju- 
risprudence of church and state. 


28. For an example of apparent state court 
inconsistency, compare Weizs v. Bruno, 509 P.2d 
973 (Wash. 1973), with Wasrington Health Care 
Facilities Authority v. Speman, 633 P.2d 866 
(Wash. 1981). The possibilty of a reversal of 
position is particularly strong on the California 
Supreme Court, because th-ee justices who had 
endorsed a no-aid reading of zhe state constitution 
were denied reelection to the. court in 1986. 
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rights not protected by the United States Supreme Court has occasioned 
much favorable commentary. In one area of this new judicial federalism— 
economic rights protection—the response has been less enthusiastic. State 
courts used various clauses of their respective constitutions to protect these 
rights even before the Civil War and have continued to do so despite the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s abdication of any serious role in the realm of 
economic rights. This persistence by state courts is justified by a historically 
valid substantive content of the due process clause, the numerous clauses in 
state constitutions concerned with the protection of property, and the role 
of the state courts in the American constitutional system. The arguments 
frequently invoked by critics of judicial activism on the part of the federal 
judiciary do not, apply with the same force to the state judiciary. State 
courts can contribute to American constitutional liberties by actively 
protecting an area of mghts that would otherwise find no forum for 
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HE most controversial area of state 

court activism, the new judicial 
federalism, as it has been named, is in 
the use of state due process, equal 
protection, and right-to-remedy clauses 
to strike down economic regulations 
interfering with property interests. The 
movement to grant greater protection to 
individual rights on state constitutional 
grounds than the U.S. Supreme Court 
has granted under the federal Constitu- 
tion has generally met with favorable 
responses.! When it comes to economic 
rights, however, the reaction has been 
less enthusiastic.? 

This tepid response, though under- 
standable, given the association of pro- 
tecting economic rights with the Lochner 
era of substantive due process, is not 
without its ironies. For one, the new 
judicial federalism is not new in the area 
of economic rights. State supreme courts 
relied on various provisions of their 
constitutions to protect such rights well 
before the U.S. Supreme Court discov- 
ered substantive due process, and the 
state courts have continued to do so 
since the national Court discarded that 
doctrine as a means to protect economic 
rights. This state court persistence in 
protecting economic rights, it will be 
argued, is justified in terms of both state 
constitutional provisions and the differ- 


l. See, for example, A.E. Dick Howard, 
“State Courts and Constitutional Rights in the 
Day of the Burger Court,” Virginia Law Review, 
62:873 (1976); Bradley McGraw, ed., Develop- 
ments in State Constitutional Law (St. Paul, MN: 
West, 1985); the articles in PubHus: The Journal of 
Federalism, vol. 17, New Developments in State 
Constitutional Law (Winter 1987). 

2. See Hans Linde, “Due Process of Law- 
making,” Nebraska Law Review, 55:197, 237 
(1976); James C. Kirby, Jr., “Expansive Judicial 
Review of Economic Regulations under State 
Constitutions,” in Developments in State Consti- 
tutional Law, ed. McGraw, pp. 118-19. 


TI 


ent role state suprem>2 courts play in the 
structure-of state governments. 


STATE COURTS AND ECONOMIC 
RIGHTS IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Substantive due process arose first 
among state courts; this fact was influ- 
ential in its adoption by the U.S. Supreme 
Court.3 Edward S. Corwin, after ana- 
lyzing state and federal cases prior to the 
Civil War, credits Wynehamer v. State 
of New York‘ as the beacon case whose 
doctrine “less than twen-y years from 
the time of its rendition . . . was far on 
the way to being assimilated into the 
accepted constitutional law of the coun- 
try.”5 There were numerous other cases, 
enough to allow the conclusion that the 
development of substantive due process 
was as much a function of state judges’ 
interpreting state constituticns as it was 
the creation of federal judge=.° 

The adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, in 1868, did nct give im- 
mediate impetus to the development of 
economic due process as fer as the 
Supreme Court was concerned, but state 
courts were quick to add it to their 
constitutional arsenals. Exemplary in 
this respect is the case of In re Jacobs 
(1885).7 The New York Legislature had 


3. Edward Corwin, “Due Process of Law 
before the Civil War,” as reprinted in Æ£merican 
Constitutional History, ed. A. T. Masom and G. 
Garvey (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1964); 
Benjamin Twiss, Lawyers and the Conswtution: 
How Laissez Faire Came to the Supreme Court 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press 1942). 

4, 13 N.Y. 378 (1856). 

5. Corwin, Liberty against Government (Ba- 
ton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1948), pp. 114-15. 

6. See, for example, Taylor v. Porter, < Hill 
140 (N.Y. 1843); In re Dorsey, 7 Porter 293 cAla. 
1838). 

` 7, 98 N.Y. 98 (1885). 
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prohibited the manufacturing or prepa- 
ration of tobacco in tenements in cities 
of 500,000 or more residents. The Court 
of Appeals voided the law as a depri- 
vation of liberty. without due process of 
law. In doing so, the court wrote: 


Liberty, in its broad sense as understood in 
this country, means the righi, not only of 
freedom from actual servitude, imprisonment 
or restraint, but the right of one to use his 
faculties in ali lawful ways, to live and work 
where he will, to earn his livelihood in any 
lawful callings, and to pursue any lawful 
trade or avocation. All laws, therefore, which 
impair or trammel these rights, which limit 
one in his choice of a trade or profession, or 
confine him to work or lve in a specified 
locality, or exclude him from his own house, 
or restrain his otherwise lawful movements 
(except as such laws may be passed in the 
exercise by the legislature of the police 
power, which will be noticed later), are 
infringements upon his fundamental rights 
of liberty, which are under constitutional 
protection.® 


' This attitude is one that survived the 
nineteenth century among many state 
courts and remains an important prin- 
ciple guiding their d2cisions in this area.. 
New York was not alone: Between 1885 
and 1894, ten states adopted the same 
general approach. Bernard Siegan has 
suggested that the U.S. Supreme Court 
decision in Allegeyer v. Louisiana, in 
which the liberty of contract was consti- 
tutionalized, beginning the era of substan- 
tive due process, was not unexpected 
“because the federal judiciary was in fact 
following trends already established in 
many states.”? Protection of property 
and economic rights was not foisted on 
the country by the judiciary; doctrines 


8. Ibid., pp. 106-7. 

9. Bernard Siegan, Economic Rights and the 
Constitution (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1980), pp. 58-59. 


of vested rights and economic due process 
were developed out of a commitment to 
protecting property and economic liber- 
ties that are part of the constitutional 
and political tradition of the United 
States, 10 


STATE COURT ACTIVITY AND 
ECONOMIC RIGHTS, 
1897-1987 


The heyday of federal substantive 
due process, roughly 1897 to 1937, has 
been well studied.!! The reaction to 
substantive due process as it was inter- 
preted in Lochner and its progeny was 
so intense that the U.S. Supreme Court 
has for ail intents and purposes aban- 
doned any serious review of the kind of 
economic regulation that had been the 
prime target of the doctrine. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’s stinging dissent to 
Lochner became the definitive under- 
standing of Lochner. Holmes’s view that 
Lochner was no more than an attempt 
to read into the Constitution a particular 
economic philosophy derived from Adam 
Smith and, more immediately, Herbert 
Spencer, became the dominant view 
among academic commentators as well 
as judges. In its place emerged a view 
that the due process clause means what 
its words suggest, namely, procedural 
but not substantive protection against 
government action.!* While the Supreme 


10. Ibid., pp. 27-40, provides a history of this 


‘ commitment. 


11. Lawrence Tribe, American Constitutional 


. Law (New York: Foundation Press, 1978), pp. 


421-55, provides a summary overview; cf. the 
treatment in Siegan, Economic Rights, pp. 110-55. 

12. The view that the due process clause has 
only a procedural content is put forth strongly in 
Jahn Ely, Democracy and Distrust: A Theory of 
Judicial Review (Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1980), pp. 14-21; Linde, “Due Process 
of Lawmaking,” passim. 
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Court has revived the general notion of 
substantive due process and has recently 
indicated that it may become more 
solicitous of property rights, there has 
been no attempt to revive substantive 
due process as a basis for stricter review 
of economic and social regulation.!3 
What follows is a look at the extent to 
which state courts adopted a similar 
doctrine; how rigorously they applied it 
and in what areas; and to what extent 
these state courts followed the U.S. 
Supreme Court in rejecting substantive 
due process. To get some idea of state 
court involvement in protecting eco- 
nomic rights, an examination was made 
of eight studies that collected cases in 
this area.!4 To the cases noted therein, I 
added decisions collected from lists pro- 
vided by state courts themselves. Finally, 
to these cases were added cases collected 
since 1980 from the regional reporters. 
A total of 357 cases were discovered 


13. See, for example, First English Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Glendale v. County of Los 
Angeles, —- U.S. — (1987); property owners must 
be compensated when use of their land is restricted 
even temporarily. 

14. The studies used are as follows: M. Paulsen, 
“The Persistence of Substantive Due Process in 
the States,” Minnesota Law Review, 24:91 (1950); 
Note, “State Views on Economic Due Process: 
1937-1953,” Columbia Law Review, 53:827 (1953); 
John A. Hoskins and David A. Katz, “Substantive 
Due Process in the States Revisited,” Ohio State 
Law Journal, 18:384 (1952); Robert Carpenter, 
“Economic Due Process and the State Courts,” 
American Bar Association Journal, 45:1027 (1959); 
John A. Heatherington, “State Economic Regula- 
tion and Substantive Due Process of Law,” North- 
west University Law Review, 53:226 (1979); Note, 
“State Economic Substantive Due Process: A 
Proposed Approach,” Yale Law Journal, 88:1487 
(1979); Note, “Counter Revolution in State Con- 
stitutional Law,” Stanford University Law Review, 
15:309 (1963); James C. Kirby, Jr., “Expansive 
Judicial Review of Economic Regulation under 
State Constitutions,” in Developments in State 
Constitutional Law, ed. McGraw, pp. 94-145. 
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using this method. While this figure by 
no means represents all the cases decided 
by state high courts in this area, it is 
believed that it is representative of the 
activity of state couris in the period 
from 1897 to 1987.15 ` 

During the period of 1897-1937, state 
courts definitely emphasized substantive 
due process, with 70 pezcent of the cases 
being decided on this basis. (See Table 
1.) This figure increased to 81 percent 
during the next period, 1938-68, but 
dropped significantly to 23 percent 
during the years 1960-87. There was a 
corresponding shift from due process to 
equal protection over the same time 
spans. The increases m state legislative 
activity involving soc-al and economic 
regulation may account for part of the 
shift but do not seem <o be the primary 
factor. Decisions as far back as the end 
of the nineteenth century decided on due 
process grounds would today almost 
certainly be decided or equal protection 
grounds.!6 The discreci-ing of due pro- 


15. Generally these articles exclude cases in- 
volving public utilities rates, the validity of state 
taxation, and zoning. I hav» Zollowed this exclu- 
sionary policy to keep the added cases consistent 
with those in the studies. Ore major caveat: most 
of the research on state courts and economic 
regulation has focused on the 1937-87 period, with 
little done on the period 1&93-1910. The results 
presented in Table | probab.y underrepresent the 
activity that occurred between. 1910 and 1937. The 
disproportionate number of cases after 1937, 
however, also represents state court reactions to 
increasing activity by state legislatures, and the 
fact that the U.S. Supreme Court generally refused 
to review or strike down sozial and economic 
legislation passed by the states after 1937. 

16. Bailey v. People, 60 N.E. 98 (ill. 1901), is 
typical of many cases. In BaMey, the Illinois court 
struck down a statute that limited the number of 
people a lodging housekeeper could sleep in one 
room while exempting keepe-s of inns, hotels, and 
boarding houses from that Emit. The court rea- 
soned on equal, protection ~erms, and the case 
clearly involved invidious or irrational classifica- 
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TABLE 1 
STATE SUPREME COURT ACTIVITY AND ECONOMIC RIGHTS, 1897-1987 


Local Regulations 
or Aliscellaneous 


% N 
1897-1937 
Substantive due process 435 (16) 
Equal protection 3.1 (3) 
Substantive due process and 
equal protection 5.4 (2) 
Total 
1938-68 
Substantive due process 13.0 (27) 
Equal protection 3.4 (7) 
Substantive due process and 
equal protection 14 (3) 
Miscellaneous 05 (1) 
Total 
1969-87 
Substantive dus process 8.3 (10) 
Equal protection 8.0 (9) 
Substantive due process and 
equal protection 3.6 (4) 
Miscellaneous* 0 (0) 
Total 
Total cases 22.7 (81) 


Judicial 
Remedy Anticompetitive Totals 
% N % N % N 
27 (i) 27.0 {10} 70.3 {26} 
2.7 (1) 5.4 (2) 16.2 {6} 
0 (0) 8.1 (3) 135 (5) 
{37} 
0 (0) 67.8 (141) 80.8 (168) 
1.4 (3) 6.3 (13) 11.1 (23) 
06 (1) 3.4 (7) 5.3 (11) 
0.5 (1) 19 (4) 2.9 (6) 
(208) 
3.6 {4} 10.7 (12) 23.2 {26} 
34.8 (39) 5.4 (6) 48,2 (54) 
5.4 (6) 4.5 (5) 13.4 (15) 
14.3 (16) 0.9 {1} 182 (17) 
(112) 
20.2 (72) 57.1 (204) (367) 





*All but ons case In this category concern open-court or right-to-remedy provisions of state 


constitutions. 


cess as a basis for examining social and 
economic regulation and the rise of 
equality as a constitutional value have 
combined to make judges and scholars 
feel more comfortable with equal protec- 
tion analysis, even though the outcomes 
are the same.!? 


tion questions, but the court voided the statute on 
substantive due process grounds. 60 N.E. at 99. 

17. Philip B. Kurland, Politics, the Constitu- 
tion and the Warren Court (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1970), esp. chap. 4; Alexander 
Bickel, The Supreme Court and the Idea of 
Progress (New York: Harper Torchbooks, 1970), 
pp. 103 ff. 


A second significant aspect of the 
data is the existence of a consistent 
philosophy governing this judicial acti- 
vism that persists throughout the periods 
in question. Approximately 57 percent 
of all the cases examined fell into the 
anticompetitive category. State court 
judges struck down measures that either 
overtly or covertly tended to create 
monopoly and/or interfere with the 
operation of the marketplace. In decision 
after decision, judges concluded that the 
real as opposed to the ostensible purpose 
of the legislation in question was anti- 
competitive. In doing so, the judges 
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were being true to what one scholar has 
demonstrated was one of the historically 
valid purposes of the due process clause, 
namely, protection against monopoly.!8 

The most recent period, 1969-87, 
reveals a development of some promise 
in the use of open-court or right-to- 
remedy clauses contained in most state 
constitutions. These clauses typically 
take the form of guaranteeing that all 
courts shall be open and that all persons 
shall have a remedy for injuries suffered 
to their persons, property, or reputations. 
In conjunction with equal. protection 
clauses, they have been used to strike 
down guest statutes, which preclude 
liability for nonpaying passengers in 
private vehicles; statutes of repose; caps 
on malpractice awards; and similar 
measures. The U.S. Supreme Court has 
not directly addressed any of these 
issues. Assuming that at least some of 
these statutes are open to legitimate 
challenge, the only available forums for 
those challenges have been the state 
judiciaries. In fact, the single most 
striking development among state su- 
preme courts in protecting economic 
rights since 1980 has been the increasing 
use of these right-to-remedy clauses, 
frequently in conjunction with equal 
protection clauses, to strike down a 
variety of legislative schemes. !? 

The protection of economic rights 


18. See the discussion of the history of due . 


process in the following subsection of this article, 
“Argument 1: The Distorted History Argument.” 

19. The importance of these clauses has been 
recognized by commentators. See O. Schuman, 
“Oregon’s Remedy Guarantee,” Oregon Law Re- 
view, 65:1063 (1986); Comment, “State Constitu- 
tions’ Remedy Guarantee Provisions Provide More 
than Mere ‘Lip Service’ to Rendering Justice,” 
University of Toledo Law Review, 16:585 (1985); 
Note, “Medical Malpractice Statute of Repose: 
An Unconstitutional Denial of Access to Courts,” 
Nebraska Law Review, 63:150 (1984). 
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extends beyond the confines of the busi- 
ness world and involves a variety of 
groups and interests, These range from 
widows of workmen Cenied access to 
courts for claims to compensation,” to 
suppliers of materials denied the special 
exemption from liability granted to archi- 
tects.?! These decisions have protected 
minors from statutes of limitation that 
would make suit impossible when those 
minors reached legal age? and consumers 
from attempts by legislacures arbitrarily 
to limit entry into professions, fix prices, 
or otherwise lessen competition.# 


ECONOMIC RIGHTS: 
CONSTITUTIONAL CHARGE OR 
REACTIONARY RESIDUE? 


State supreme courts continue to rely 
on their due process, equal protection, 
and, increasingly, their right-to-remedy 
clauses to grant- greater protection to 
economic rights than would be forth- 
coming from the ‘federal judiciary. All 
but three states have refused to follow 
the lead of the U.S. Supreme Court in its 
rejection of substantive due process and 
equal protection in the area of economic 
regulation.*4 There is nc doubt about 


20. Alvarado v. Industrial Com'n of Arizona, 
716 P.2d 18 (Ariz. 1986). 

21. Henderson Clay Products Inc. v. Edgar 
Wood & Associates Inc., 451 A.2d 174 (N.H. 
1982). 

22. Mominee v. Sherbarth, 503 N.E.2d 717 
(Ohio 1986). 

23. Forexample, Batton-Jackson Oil Co, Inc. 
v. Reeves, 340 S.E.2d 16.(Ga. 1986); Finocchiaro 
v. Nebraska Liquor Control, 351 N.W.2d 710 
(Neb. 1984); San Antonio Retail Grocers v. 
Lafferty, 297 S.W.2d 813 (Tex. 1985); Vaughan v. 
State Bd. of Embalmers etc., 82.8.E.2d 618 (Va. 
1954). 

24. See Note, “State Views on Economic Due 
Process,” p. 827. Kirby reports tkat 35 states have 


- specifically refused to follow the lead of the 


Supreme Court, Kirby, “Judicial Review of Eco- 
nomic Regulation,” pp. 109, 122. 
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the continued solicitude fo> economic 
rights on the part of state supreme 
courts; there are doubts about the justi- 
fications for that activism. Six arguments 
have been put forth in opposition to 
judicial activism in this area. Some 
apply only to the use of substantive due 
process, but most would apply to any 
attempt by courts to scrutinize economic 
and social regulations, though there 
does seem to be less opposition to the 
use of the equal protection and right-to- 
remedy clauses to protect economic 


rights. 


Argument 1: The distorted 
history argument 


This view is based on a reading of the 
due process clause as exclusively pro- 
cedural. The claim is that substantive 
due process had very little pre-Civil War 
basis: substantive due proczss was essen- 
tially the invention of the judiciary in its 
ideologically based determination to pro- 
tect property interests. This position 
seemed so obvious to Leor.ard Levy that 
he would write that what the U.S. 
Supreme Court did was a “miraculous 
transubstantiation of process into sub- 
stance and human rights into vested 
rights. . . . The accomplishment was 
bizarre, haphazard, and unplanned.” 

It has already been noted that early in 
the nineteenth century, state courts had 
construed their due process clauses so as 
to provide substantive protection to 
property rights. Was there any justifica- 
tion for these states to do 30? Or, putting 
the question a bit differently, if there is 
no indication whatsoever that the framers 
of the Fourteenth Amendment meant to 


25. Leonard Levy, ed., American Constitu- 


tional Law: Historical Essays (New York: Harper . 


Torchbooks, 1966), p. 129. 


provide for substantive due process, is 
that evidence conclusive insofar as the 
state due-process-of-law and law-of-the- 
land clauses are concerned? In the most 
recent work on the history of the due 
process and law-of-the-land clauses, 
Frank Strong shows that articles 39 and 
52 of the Magna Carta were meant to 
provide “a substantive ban on invasion 
of ancient rights of personal liberty and 
feudal property.”*6 

It was Edward Coke who successfully 
fused the law-of-the-land provision of 
the Magna Carta with due process of 
law and in doing so provided a historical 
basis for a substantive content to the due 
process clause that would be handed 
down to the colonists in the New World. 
Strong shows that government-granted 
monopolies and expropriation by public 
conversion were regarded as denials of 
due process. Due process was the an- 
cient enemy of monopoly: a shield 
against publicly granted monopolies but 
at the same time asword bolstering state 
power to deal effectively with private 
monopolies.’ 

Strong concludes his analysis of due 
process by asserting that the inherited 
content of substantive due process em- 
braces two more meanings: antiexpro- 
priation of property interests and anti- 
monopoly in economic enterprise.#8 He 
contends therefore that the perversions 
of due process occurred not with reading 
into the clause asubstantive content but 
with Allegeyer v. Louisiana and Lochner 
v. New York. 


The substantive due process the Court now 
unanimously embraced was of an utterly 


26. Frank R. Strong, Substantive Due Process 
of Law: A Dichotomy of Sense and Nonsense 
(Durham, NC: Carolina Academic Press, 1986), p. 
7. 

27. Ibid., p. 14. 

28. Ibid., p. 72. 
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different order from that espoused by Bradley — 


and Field. They had stood for opposition to 
monopoly, a position with deep historical 
roots in Due Process increasingly articulated 
as espousal of freedom of trade. The essence 
of freedom of trade was the general right of 
all to engage in the common calling free from 
constrictions or prohibitions on entry. In 


severing this right from its tie with anti- 


monopoly the Court in one sentence cata- 
pulted into an- uncharted domain in which 
substantive due process could become the 
obstacle to endless instances of legal, eco- 
nomic and social reform.?9 


The reading of liberty of contract into 
the due process clause was not consistent 
with the historical meaning of substan- 
tive due process. The reaction of the 
U.S. Supreme Court and scholars to this 
perversion was to read out of the clause 
any substantive content, thus throwing 
the proverbial baby out with the bath- 
water. The notion of due process has 
historically been not only a shield against 
arbitrary expropriation and monopolies 
but also a sword enabling the state to 
destroy or regulate private monopolies. 
Whether or not this revisionist history 
provides sufficient reason for the Su- 
preme Court to reenter the arena, it is 
certainly relevant to any argument about 
the appropriateness of state supreme 
courts’ so doing. 


Argument 2: Lack of 
textual basis 


Leonard Levy succinctly summarizes 
this position in responding to the argu- 
ments by Robert McCloskey for pro- 
tecting economic rights: “The problem, 


rather, is that the Constitution quite. 


explicitly protects religious liberty, but 
radiates from the vague contours of due 
process no visible protection to bar- 


29. Ibid., p. 91. 
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tenders—nor riverboet pilots, oculists, 
nor any other occupation.” 

To the extent ther is force to this 
argument, it applies to the United States 
Constitution. The same argument, how- 
ever, cannot be made with regard to 
state constitutions. In addition to a due 
process clause found in almost every 
state constitution, a maiority of the state 
constitutions explicitly protect the “in- 
alienable right of acqu:ring, possessing 
and protecting property.”3! Some states 
explicitly grant the judiciary review 
power any time a taking for public 
purposes is an issue.32 The clauses in 
state constitutions concerring the protec- 
tion of property are morz numerous and 
more explicit than in ths United States 
Constitution. For exame, Colorado’s 
constitution, in additicn to the due 
process clause, contains nine other pro- 
visions dealing with the protection of 


30. Levy, ed., American Constitutional Law, 
p. 157. 

31. Colo. Const. art. H, € 3. See also Ala. 
Const. art I, § 35; Alaska Const. art. I, § 1; Ark. 
Const. art. I, § 22; Idaho Cors:. art. I, § 1; I. 
Const. art. I, § 1; lowa Const. ar-. I, § 1; La. Const. 
art. I, § 4; Mass. Const. art. I, § 1; Mo. Const. art. 
1, § 2; Mont. Const. art. I, § 3; Neb. Const. art. 1, § 
1; Nev. Const. art. I, § 1; N.D. Const. art. I, § 1; 
N.H. Const. pt. I, art. 2; N.J. Coast. art. I, para. 1; 
N.M. Const. art. I, § 4; N.C. Const. art. I, § 1; 
Ohio Const. art. I, § 1; Okla. Corst. art. I, § 2; Pa. 
Const. art. I, § 1; S.D. Const. art. VI, § 1; Utah 
Const. art. I, § 1; Vt. Const. chap. I, art. 1; Va. 
Const. art. I, § 1; W.Va. Const. art III, § 1; Calif. 
Const. art. I, § 1. 

32. For example, Ariz. Const. art. II, § 17; 
Miss. Const. art. ITI, § 17. Six states add to their 
just compensation clauses for property “taken” 
the phrase “or damaged.” Neb. Coast. art. I, § 21; 
Hawaii Const. art. I, § 20; Mo. Const. art. I, § 26; 
Tex. Const. art. I, § 27; Va. Coast. art. I, § I1. 
Finally, a majority of states have ~ight-to-remedy 
or open-court clauses that generally read like the 
Idaho constitutional provision: “Ccurts of justice 
shall be open to every person and e speedy remedy 
afforded for every injury of perser, property or 
character.” Idaho Const. art. I, § & 
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property.33 By virtue of their quantity 
and explicitness, property rights under 
state constitutional law cannot be placed 
in a subordinate position to personal 
rights, at least not on textual grounds. 


Argument 3: Conservation of 
judicial resources 


This argument is most forcefully made 
by Robert McCloskey.34 The U.S. Su- 
preme Court, he argues, has allit can do 
to handle the delicate and intractable 
problems involved in protecting and 
promoting political and civil liberties. 
Because the Court cannot do everything, 
it best serves our constitutional order by 
concentrating on the protection of per- 
sonal rights. 

To the extent that this argument has 
force, that force is attenuated if not 
completely dissipated in state constitu- 
tional history. Indeed, to the extent that 
it is accepted by the Supreme Court so 
as to eschew any role in policing eco- 
nomic regulations, a stronger case can 
be made for state judiciar-es to provide a 
forum in which redress may be obtained. 
Levy himself, while rejecting any role 
for the U.S. Supreme Court, suggests 
that “the remedy may properly lie with 
state courts and state constitutional 
law. ”35 


33. Colo. Const. art. II, 88 3, 6,7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 
15, 27. 

34, Robert McCloskey, “Economic Due Pro- 
cess and the Supreme Court: An Exhumation and 
Reburial,” in American Constitutional Law, ed. 
Levy, pp. 185-87. A variation on this argument is 
found in Jesse Choper, Judizial Review and the 
National Political Process: A Functional Recon- 
sideration of the Role of the Supreme Court 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980). 


35. Levy, ed., American Constitutional Law, 


p. 157. 


Argument 4: Lack of 
Judicial competence 


This argument, applied to the federal 
courts by a number of scholars, has also 
been applied to the state judiciaries. But 
this transfer is questionable. State courts 
may well be in a better position to assess 
and judge local conditions and problems 
than is the U.S. Supreme Court. State 
court decisions do not encompass na- 
tional issues or problems, and the scope 
of their decision making is limited to 
individual states. The Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania put the argument most 
effectively when it wrote: 


This difference [between federal and state 
constitutional law] represents a sound devel- 
opment, one which takes into account the 
fact that state courts may be in a better 
position to review local economic legislation 
than the Supreme Court, since their prece- 
dents are not of national authority, may 
better adapt their decisions to local economic 
conditions and needs. .. . And where an 
industry is cf basic importance to the econ- 
omy of the state or territory, extraordinary 
regulations may be necessary and proper.%¢ 


It may well be that the U.S. Supreme 
Court ought not to spend time on, and 
lacks the expertise to adjudge, antiscalp- 
ing ordinances in Indiana, but this cannot 
be said with the same degree of persua- 
siveness about state courts. James Kirby, 
in addressing this issue, wrote, “State 
courts ...do not appear to have thrust 
themselves into unmanageable situa- 
tions. Review of an economic regulation 
may well be simpler than an apportion- 
ment case, a voting rights case, or a 
product liability appeal.”37 


36. Pernsylvania State Bd. of Pharmacy v. 
Pastor, 272 A.2d 487, 300 (Pa. 1971). 

37. Kirby, “Judicial Review of Economic Regu- 
lation,” p. 120. 
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Argument 5: Antidemocratic 
character of judicial review 


‘One of the most serious objections to 
judicial activism is that it conflicts with 
the basic assumptions of a self-governing 
polity. This argument applies, a fortiori, 
when courts are dealing with protecting 
economic rights rather than rights that 
involve the political process. Judicial 
activism involves judges deeply and di- 
rectly in the political process and pre- 
empts large areas of policy from decision 
by the people or their elected representa- 
tives.38 Judges are not elected; they serve 
for life. As with the previous arguments, 
however, this objection applies with less 
force to the state judiciaries. 

First, the image of the state legislature 
as the model of democracy and the state 
high court as the model of an antidemo- 
cratic institution is overdrawn. State 
legislatures are subject to powerful spe- 
cial interests and lack of time and 
resources. It is not too great an exagger- 
ation to call much state legislative out- 
put the state-enforced power of small 
groups.?9 

Even conceding that legislatures are 
in theory and often in practice more 
representative than courts, the argument 
needs modification when applied to state 
courts. The concern that life-tenured 
judges are frustrating the will of the 


38.. For a statement of the antidemocratic 
character of the judiciary, esp. in the area of 
economic rights, see M. Paulsen, “The Persistence 
of Substantive Due Process in the State,” Minne- 
sota Law Review, 24:91, 118 (1950); John A. 
Hoskins and David A. Katz, “Substantive Due 
Process in the States Revisited,” Ohio State Law 
Review, 18:384, 400-401 (1952). 

39. Heatherington, “State Economic Regula- 
tion,” pp. 248-49. Even critics of judicial review of 
economic regulations like Paulsen recognize these 
defects. Paulsen, “The Persistence of Substantive 
Due Process,” p. 118. 
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majority has much less force in the states 
because the overwhelming majority of 
states require electicn of judges in some 
form. An elected judiciary adds a demo- 
cratic element to state court decision 
making. 

A second factor is the nature of state 
amendment processes. State constitu- 
tions are more easily amended and are 
amended more freqtently than the U.S. 
Constitution. Between 1970 and 1979, 
states adopted atotal of 976 amendments 
to their constitutions.“ Amendment by 
initiative is even allcwed by 17 states.4! 
A judicial branch thet thwarts the will of 
a persistent majority is not nearly as 
likely to exist in a stete as it might in the 
national governmert. Both the open 
and accessible constitutional amendment 
process and the elective character of 
state judiciaries signiticantly weaken the 
charge that state judicial activism thwarts 
or stultifies the democratic process. 

Of course, none o7 these responses to 
the arguments against judicial activism 
is meant to be a deiinitive refutation. 
What they are meant to suggest is that 
the arguments against judicial activism 
apply with less force when the arena is 
shifted from the federal to the state 
judiciaries. 


Argument 6: Lack of workable 
standards for revizw 


In spite of the factthat the preceding 
arguments against judicial activism apply 
with less force to state courts, there 


40. Note, “Developments in the Law—The 
Interpretation of State Constitutional Rights,” 
Harvard Law Review, %5:1324, 1354, n. 106 
(1982). 

41. David Magleby, Drect Legislation: Voting 
on Ballot Propositions in the United States (Bal- 
timore, MD: Johns Hopxins University Press, 
1984), p. 36, 
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remains a final objection, namely, that 
the contours of the various state consti- 
tutional clauses in question are so unde- 
fined as to enable, and perhaps require, 
judges to read a particular economic 
philosophy into the clauses—one at vari- 
ance with, but no more legitimate than, 
the one adopted by the legislature.* 

A first response to this charge is to 
note that in state constitutions, many of 
the clauses protecting property rights 
are as specific as the specific provision in 
the national Bul of Rights and that 
others are no less vague than the most 
important clauses of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. This argument becomes 
even more strained in the face of the 
U.S. Supreme Court’s adoption of sub- 
stantive due process to protect personal 
rights. 

A corollary to this argument is that 
when state judges do apply the more 
general or vague phrases of their consti- 
tutions to protect economic rights, they 
adopt more conservative social and eco- 
nomic theories, thus placing a strangle- 
hold on attempts by the people to deal 
with their social and economic pro- 
blems.43 There is evidence, however, 
that when state courts did resort to 
substantive due process, during the Pro- 
gressive era (1890-1910), to strike down 
economic reform legislation, no consis- 
tent philosophy or theory governed the 
cases decided during that period.“* Mel- 
vin Urofsky’s study of state courts and 
protective legislation during this era 


42. Paulsen, “Persistence of Due Process,” p. 
117; Hoskins and Katz, “Substantive Due Process 
Revisited,” p. 401. 

43. Hoskins and Katz, “Substantive Due Pro- 
cess Revisited,” p. 401. 

44, Lawrence Friedman, “Freedom of Contract 
and Occupational Licensing 1890-1910: A Legal 
and Social Study,” California Law Review, 53:487, 
525 (1965). 


concluded that “with few exceptions, 
state courts moved consistently towards 
approval of a wide range of reform 
legislation. . . . Progressives although 
occasionally delayed in court, were not 
blocked there.”45 State courts balanced 
legal doctrines, contract, and police 
power and, in most instances, deferred 
to legislative judgment in policy mat- 
ters.46 A study of more recent decisions 
in the same area concluded, “On balance, 
most of the economic legislation which 
state courts have invalidated during the 
past twenty-five years is arbitrary.”4? 
Judges should not be allowed to 
substitute personal prejudice or their 
own economic philosophies for that of 
the legislatures; the public ought to have 
the right to adopt economic and social 
policies through their elected represen- 
tatives. Nonetheless, the legislature is 
not the people, and the policies legislators 
adopt cannot be automatically equated 
with the will of the people. In the 
American tradition, the existence of a 
constitution means that courts are ex- 
pected to protect the people from their 
legislatures when those legislatures act 
arbitrarily. Some balance must be struck 
between the competing values involved. 
With the U.S. Supreme Court unable or 
unwilling to play a role, state courts 
need to develop workable standards of 
review that will enable them to hold the 
competing interests in a creative balance. 
There are a number of approaches or 
criteria that could provide the guidance 


45, Melvin Urofsky, “State Courts and Protec- 
tive Legislation during the Progressive Era: A 
Reevaluation,” Journal of American History, 
72:63, 64 (1985). 

46. Ibid., p. 91. 

47. Note, “Counter Revolution in State Con- 
stitutional Law,” Stanford Law Review, 15:309, 
330 (1963). See also Heatherington, “State Eco- 
nomic Regulation,” pp. 250-51; Note, “State Eco- 
nomic Substantive Due Process,” p. 1510. 
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to enable state supreme courts to steer a 
course between the Scylla of judicial 
abdication and the Charybdis of judicial 
arrogance.‘ os 


CONCLUSION 


While the problems and policy re- 
sponses will change—from legislative 


48. Among those who have proposed standards 
for the judiciary are Siegan, Economic Rights and 
the Constitution, pp. 322-31; Gerald Gunther, 
“The Supreme Court 1971 Term, Foreword: In 
Search of Evolving Doctrine on a Changing 
Court: A Model for a Newer Equal Protection,” 
Harvard Law Review, 86:1, 20 ff; Note, “State 
Economic Substantive Due Process,” pp. 1504-10; 
Strong, Substantive Due Process of Law, pp. 79- 
80, 94, 205-7, 297-99; Kirby, “Judicial Review of 
Economic Regulation,” pp. 118-22. 
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attempts to hold railroads strictly liable 
in tort actions involving injury to live- 
stock, to attempts to Emit court remedies 
for victims of medical malpractice—the 
importance of having a judicial forum in 
which constitutional challenges can be 
heard is readily appacent. The tests to be 
used and the extent of judicial activity 
are legitimate matters for dispute; what 
is not disputable is zhe need for some 
judicial forum in which constitutional 
challenges can be heard. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court’s decisicn to deny hearings 
on these questions provides both the 
opportunity and the cbligation for state 
courts to play an important role in 
protecting economic rights and, in doing 
so, to make a signal contribution to 
American constitutionalism. 
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The Public Employee’s Stake in 
State Constitutional Rights 


By JENNIFER FRIESEN 


ABSTRACT: The idea that public employees are able to assert any 
constitutional rights against their government employers is a relatively 
recent development in American law. Federal constitutional law no longer 
permits the wholesale mvasion of public employee rights to free speech, 
though it still reflects a tendency to treat public employees as second-class 
citizens. State constitctional law is just beginning to make contributions to 
the public employee’s rights of privacy, equality, and free speech. State 
constitutional guaran-ees that protect these three interests tend to be more 
explicit and, therefore, potentially more protective of employee liberties 
than federal law. Erforcement of these state guarantees, however, is 
seriously hampered bv lack of legislative enthusiasm. State legislators 
should fulfill their solemn oath to protect and defend the state constitution 
by enacting laws that provide compensation for victims of unconstitutional 
acts. 


Jennifer Friesen is assoc ate professor of law at Loyola Law School in Los Angeles, 
teaching labor law and constitutional rights. She was counsel to the Oregon House Labor 
Committee in 1983 and for three years practiced law with a firm specializing in the 
employment rights of pubEc employees. She received her juris doctor degree from the 
University of Oregon in 197E and served as law clerk for one year to Justice Hans A. Linde of 
the Oregon Supreme Court. 
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THE PUBLIC EMPLOYEE'S STAKE 


HE two things most important to 

human beings, it has been said, are 
love and work. Certainly each has the 
capacity infinitely to enrich, or to im- 
poverish, human existence. This article 
is not about love, except, to be sure, our 
historic love of liberty. It is about one 
aspect of work in the United States—the 
constitutional rights of the women and 
‘ men who work for us, the people. 


THE DUAL STATUS OF 
PUBLIC EMPLOYEES 


Unlike most rights claimants—pri-_ 


soners would be another exception— 
public employees have a dual status vis- 
à-vis the local or state government that 
employs them. First, they are members 
of the public, often even voters and 
taxpayers in that government’s constit- 
> uency; second, of course, they are hired 
to do -a job. The first relationship is 
common to all of the governed and 
carries no obligations other than the 
usual ones of paying taxes and obeying 
the laws. The second is a concrete rela- 
tionship that carries numerous duties, 
some clear and others only vaguely 
described as loyalty and efficiency in 
service to the public. 

Not long ago, constitutional law 
viewed public employees almost exclu- 
sively in their second role. The rights 
they had possessed as citizens they lost 
as servants. Thus, in 1892, Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes could make his death- 
less observation about a policeman dis- 
charged for holding office in a political 


party organization: “The petitioner may | 


have a constitutional right to talk politics, 
but he has no constitutional right to bea 
policeman. There are few employments 
for hire in which the servant does not 


agree to suspend his constitutional right . 


of free speech, as well as idleness, by the 
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implied terms of his zontract,” 

The United States se Court’s 
preference for apolit:cal public servants 
held firm until barely 35 years ago, when 
the anti-Communist loyalty oaths re- 
quired of public school teachers and 
others began to fail First Amendment 
tests.2 Now placing the accent on the 
first, constituent role of the public em- 
ployee, the Warren Court developed the 
doctrine of “unconstitutional condi- 
tions,” which holds that “public em- 
ployment... may [not] be conditioned 
upon the surrender of constitutional 
rights which could not be abridged by 
direct government aczion.”™ 

The expansion of employee rights to 
include constitutional rights required 
the corollary premise-that the public 
employer—the schoo. district or the city 
sanitation district—was in fact govern- 
ment. As one constitutional scholar 
commented in the middie 1960s, when 
this crucial change occurred, “If per- 
sonnel policies-in the public sector are 
seen as issues- of government, they will 
be judged by principles. invoked ,from 
the law of constitutional rights rather 
than the law of master and servant, 
The law of public employment has, ever 
since, been a tightropestretched between 
these two sources of r-ghts. GM 

Currently the battle in the United 
States Supreme Court is not so much 
over efforts to neutralize public employ- 
ees’ private beliefs and political associa- 
tions, but rather over how much consti- 


1. McAuliffe v. Mayor of New Bedford, 155 
Mass, 216, 29 N.E. 517, 517-18 (1892). 

2. Hans A. Linde, “Justice Douglas on Free- 
dom in the Welfare State: Constitutional Rights in 
the Public Sector,” . Wash ‘ngton Law Review, 
39:4, 31-44 (1964). 

3. Keyishian v. Board of Regents, 385 v. S. 
589, 605-6 (1967). 

4. Linde, “Justice Douglas on Freedom,” 
p. 39. - 
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tutional protection is owed to their 
job-related expression, conduct, and 
privacy. The dual status of the employee 
as both constituent. and worker still 
figures prominently in the Caurt’s opin- 
ions. Now, however, the justices are 
engaged in inventing formulas intended 
to accommodate—or balance—the quali- 
fied constitutional freedoms of the em- 
ployed with the ancient prerogatives of 
the employer—usually phrased as needs 
for “loyalty” and “efficiency.” 

The dilemma posed by dual status— 
constituent and employee—is not fic- 
tional. Consider the question of what 
kinds of employee speech are legitimate 
subjects for discipline. Douttless a gov- 
ernment employee’s statements, even if 
unaccompanied by punishable conduct, 
can sometimes harm goverrment func- 
tions in a way that an outside critic’s 
cannot. Imagine a city planner who 
discloses the city’s top price to the 
landowner during condemnation negotia- 
tions. When the employee’s expected 
job performance consists itself of speech, 
as with schoolteachers or lawyers, other 
problems are raised. Still, much em- 
ployee speech is addressed to govern- 
ment performance and genuine work- 
place concerns. The ability freely to 
criticize the government is a value highly 
prized in all American constitutions, 
even if the value of simple self-expression 
by the public worker is more controver- 
sial. Many observers, including several 
of the justices themselves, believe the 
present Court has done too much to 
relieve the public employer of perceived 
troublemakers and too little to protect 
the employees’ rights to protest and 
communicate.’ 

As has been well documented by 
now, rights independently secured by 

5. Connick v. Meyers, 461 U.S. 138, 156 


(1983) (dissenting opinion of Justices Brennan, 
Marshall, Blackmun, and Stevens). 


the rediscovered state constitutions often 
exceed the federal constitutional floor.’ 
In state courts that no longer feel bound 
to decide constitutional cases solely 
according to the dictates of the United 
States Supreme Court, state bills of 
rights may begin to reclaim governance 
of civil liberties for public employees. If 
so, the opinions in employment cases 
are bound to contribute generally to 
state constitutional theory and practice. 
Such cases upholding, for example, pri- 
vacy and speech rights of public em- 
ployees, though still sparse, are made 
doubly important by the fact that so few 
civil cases are brought to the courts 
under state bills of rights at all. Civil 
suits resulting in the recovery of dam- 
ages—-as for wrongful discharge—are 
rarer still. Apart from the familiar cases 
on public expression in private shopping 
centers,’ the majority of opinions and 
scholarly work still stops with the appli- 
cation of state guarantees to criminal 
law and procedure. One reason for the 
scarcity of civil cases is the lack of civil 
remedies at the state level for violations 
of bills of rights, a theme that is amplified 
later in this article.® 


STATE CONSTITUTIONAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS ON 
NONSPEECH 
EMPLOYMENT ISSUES 


State constitutional rights for public 
employees are most likely to differ from 


6. Ronald K.L. Collins, Peter J. Galie, and 
John Kincaid, “State High Courts, State Consti- 
tutions, and Individual Rights Litigation since 
1980: A Judicial Survey,” Publius: The Journal of 
Federalism, 16:141 (Summer 1986). 

7. See, forexample, Sanford Levinson, “Free- 
dom of Speech and the Right of Access to Private 
Property under State Constitutional Law,” in 
Developments in State Constitutional Law, ed. B. 
McGraw (St. Paul, MN: West, 1985), p. 51. 

8. Jennifer Friesen, “Recovering Damages 
for State Bills of Rights Claims,” Texas Law 
Review, 63:1269 (1985). 
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federal rights in the areas of equality, 
privacy, and free speech. What little case 
law exists in these three areas comes 


mostly from the courts of Oregon and 
California. 


Interests in equality or 
equal treatment 


Because public as well as private 


employees have statutory rights to be 
free of invidious discrimination in the 
workplace, the additional invocation of 
a constitutional equality guarantee will 
normally be unnecessary. Two questions 
not necessarily answered by equal oppor- 
tunity statutes concern (1) affirmative 
action, or so-called reverse discrimina- 
tion; and (2) discrimination against per- 
sons, such as nonheterosexuals, who are 
still denied the “equal protection” of the 
federal Fourteenth Amendment. 

Most states have some form of equal- 
ity provision in their bills of rights. The 
diversity of these texts is enormous, and 
the 11 states that have an equal protection 
clause are distinctly in the minority. 
Naturally, the guarantee of equal pro- 
tection in some states can mean things 
that the United States Supreme Court 
has said it cannot mean. With respect to 
gay workers, forexample, the California 
Supreme Court decided that denying 
employment opportunities because of a 
job applicant’s sexual preference violated 
the California equal protection clause.’ 
The court also broke new ground when 
it said that its equal protection rule had 


to be respected by even anongovernment . 


employer, like a monopolistic, privately 
owned utility, because the California 


clause doesnot, by its terms, forbid 


government discrimination only. 


9. Gay Law Students Association v. Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, 24 Cal.3d 458, 
156 Cal. Rptr. 14 (1979). 
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Other states-go about protecting 
equality interests in different ways: 
Eighteen ‘state constitutions explicitly 
prohibit gender discrimination, and some 
of them, like Penns¥lvania’s, do so in 
words that echo th> rejected federal 
Equal Rights Amend-nent.!° The consti- 
tution of Oregon, along with those of 16 
other states, simply targets unequal dis- 
tribution of government’s benefits and 
burdens: “No law shall be passed grant- 
ing to any citizen o7 class of citizens 
privileges, or immurities, which upon 
the same terms, shall not equally belong 
to all citizens.”!! 

The equal “privileges or immunities” 
clause is sometimes invoked when em- 
ployees charge discrimination in hiring, 
firing, and job benefits. In an important 
case invalidating a worker’s compensa- 
tion scheme that favored females over 
males, Oregon’s Just.ce Betty Roberts 
wrote that this clause made legislative 
classifications based on gender “inher- 
ently suspect.” The suspicion may be 
overcome if the reasor for the classifica- 
tion reflects specific biclogical differences 
between men and women, but not when 
consequences are assigned to men or 
women because of their gender and for 
no other reason.!4 

Assuming that the same standard 
applies to, say, individualized promotion 
decisions, does it cast a cloud on volun- 
tary employer affirmative action plans? 
Santa Clara, California’s plan was 


10. See Ronald Collins; “Bills and Declarations 
of Rights Digest,” in The American Bench (Sa- 
cramento, CA: peginale, B:shop, Forster, 1985), 
pp. 2494-95. - 

11. Ore. Const. art: I, § Z9. See Hans A. Linde, 
“E Pluribus—-Constitutional Theory and State 
Courts,” Georgia Law Review, '£8:165, 182, n. 43 
(1984).. 

12. Hewitty. SAIF, 294 Dre. 33, 653 P.2d 970 
(1982). : 
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recently much in the national news after 
a United States Supreme Court opinion 
said it was legal under federal equal 
opportunity law.!3 The plan became 
controversial because it had resulted in 
the promotion of a qualified female to a 
skilled position—in which women were 
completely unrepresented—caver a male 
applicant with greater seniority and a 
slightly better score on subjective eval- 
uations. According to the Oregon rule, 
would such a plan be fatally suspect 
because consequences were assigned to 
men or women on account of their 
gender? Or is erasing the effects of 
historical disadvantage one of the other 
reasons that the state may consider in 
granting privileges or immunities, even 
if it is not compelled to do so? This 
difficult question remains unanswered 
by state law. 


Privacy on and off the job 


Explicit rights to privacy are speiled 
out in modern amendments of a number 
of state bills of rights.!4 The United 
States Constitution does not mention 
privacy in so many words. What is 
labeled a privacy right under the federal 
Bill of Rights—for example, a woman’s 
right to choose abortion—is under attack 
precisely because it lacks such a textual 
foundation. 

Of course, privacy, as a legal matter, 
has.come ta mean a multitude of 
conceptually distinct ideas: freedom 
from disclosure of true bet damaging 
facts; freedom to make intimate deci- 


13. Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. § 2000 
et seq., popularly known as Title YTI; Johnson v. 
Transportation Agency, — U.S. —, 107 Sup. Ct. 
1442 (1987). . 

14, Robert Gerstein, “California’s Constitu- 
tional Right to Privacy,” Hastings Constitutional 
Law Quarterly, 9:385 (1982). 


sions without government interference; 
freedom from unreasonable searches of 
one’s mind, body, effects, or personal 
territory. 

As a state constitutional matter, pri- 
vacy means, in New York, that public 
school teachers cannot be forced to 
submit their urine or blood to authorities 
for drug tests, at least not without prior 
reason to suspect a particular individual 
of drug abuse.!5 In Montana and Cali- 
fornia, use of polygraph examinations 
to screen or investigate public employees 
has been held illegal on privacy and 
equal protection grounds.'¢ A California 
court also found that a city employee 
was deprived of his constitutional right 
to privacy when his supervisors posted a 
notice in an employee workroom that he 
had been terminated for “unauthorized 
absence, failure to observe department 
rules, and. dishonesty.”!7 Thus, aside 
from forbidding some means of obtaining 
information about employees, a privacy’ 
clause may also forbid “improper use of 
information properly obtained.” !8 

Does the publicemployer ever have a 
legitimate reason to invade constitutional 
privacy interests? The same California 
court said that the employer could prevail 
if it had some—unspecified——“compel- 
ling public interest” in posting the 
embarrassing memorandum. That is a 
very disappointing answer for policy- 
makers and lawyers alike. “Compelling 
public interest” is a familiar Judicial exit 
line in constitutional opinions. It sounds 
well intentioned enough, but because 


15. Patchoque- Medford Congress of Teachers 
v. Board of Education, 70 N.Y.2d 57 (1987). 

16. Oberg y. City of Billings, 674 P.2d 494 
(Mont. 1983); Long Beach City Employees v. City 
of Long Beach, 41 Cal.3d 937, 719 P.2d 660 (1986). 

17. Payton v. City of Santa Clara, 132 Cal. 
App. 3d 152, 183 Cal. Rptr. 17 (1982). 

18. Ibid., 132 Cal.App.3d p. 154. 
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there is generally no textual premise 
whatsoever for it, its meaning is impos- 
sible to predict or to contain. It might 
mean that employees whose jobs entail a 
high degree of public visibility and ac- 
countability will have no private lives. In 
Montana, for example, the state’s com- 
pelling interest in maintaining the public 
image of a police force justified punishing 
an officer who committed sexual miscon- 
duct in his private hypnosis practice.!? 

' Clearly we would prefer that our 

police officers never commit any kind of 
misconduct anywhere. Many Americans 
would also prefer to have police officers 
who could pass some sort of psycholog- 
ical test to certify them free of subcon- 
scious racism. Some would strongly 
' prefer that none of their police officers 
father children out of wedlock, or cohabit 
with members of the opposite sex, or 
commit a host of other presumably 
immoral acts that create a negative image 
for some part of the public. But, mea- 
. sured against privacy, which objection- 
able acts should the government nghtly 
feel most compelled to discourage? 
“Compelling public interest,” by itself, is 
not an adequate description of what acts 
or attitudes fall inside or outside of 
-privacy or any other constitutional zone 
of protection. 


WHEN CAN A PUBLIC EMPLOYEE 
“FREELY SPEAK”? 


Reading judicial opinions about what 
constitutions mean in the context of 
particularized disputes is one way to 
study constitutional law but not neces- 
sarily the best or most interesting way. 
Another obvious way, though in fact 
routinely ignored by lawyers, is parsing 
the actual words of the drafters. State 


19. Inre Paynes, 698 P.2d 856 (Mont. 1985). 
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freedom-of-speech clauses illustrate the 
value of looking closely at the text; they 
also form the core of public employee 
civil liberties. 


Starting with 
fidelity to the text 


Freedom-of-speech clauses in state 
constitutions show € surprising degree 
of uniformity. Most are phrased in 
terms much more detailed and emphatic 
than the terse First Amendment to the 
United States Constitution. These state 
clauses are ripe for independent inter- 
pretation. It is particularly frustrating, 
therefore, that almost no one pays atten- 
tion to their precise texts. . 

About forty states employ language 
similar to California’ article 1, section 
2(a), which reads: “Every person may 
freely speak, write and publish his or her 
sentiments on all subjects, being respon- 
sible for the abuse of this right. A law 
may not restrain or abridge liberty of 
speech or press.” Of these state provi- 
sions, 26 stipulate that “no law” may 
restrain speech. In the remainder, the 
right to speak is simply affirmed without 
identifying precisely who must refrain 
from abridging it. Tais omission has 
given rise to a fascina-ing debate about 
whether such a clause B intended to bind 
private parties as well as government.” 
In most states, however, very little in 
case law or commentazy illuminates the 
meaning of these strongly worded speech 
rights in ordinary, mocern applications. 

What is the probable minimum con- 
tent of a right so desc-ibed? Naturally, 


20. Cf. James M. Dolliver, “The Washington 
Constitution and ‘State Acton” The View of the 
Framers,” Willamette Law Peview, 22:445 (1986), 
and Robert Utter, “The Rizht.to Speak, Write, 
and Publish Freely,” University of Puget Sound 
Law Review, 8:157 (1985). 
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the different states can interpret this 
language according to their own lights; 
what is good law in Georgia might not 
be good law in Michigan, despite a near 
identity of texts. Arguments drawn from 
history, structure, and the expressed 
intent of the drafters of the constitution 
might require exceptions or unusual 
interpretations of particular phrases or 
words. Nevertheless, at least some con- 
sequences can be made to flow logically 
from the English words chosen. 

First, the lanzuage makes no distinc- 
tions between natural speakers: “every 
person” may freely speak. Thus nonciti- 
zens should be on the same footing as 
citizens. The press should enjoy no 
special privileges that ordinary persons 
do not also enjoy. Likewise, the speech 
of government employees should be no 
less protected than that of nonemploy- 
ees, although the speaker’s situation 
might be relevant to whether the right 
has been “abused.” The speech of corpo- 
rations would not be protected at allasa 
matter of state law, unless a corporation 
is considered a “person” for these 
purposes. l 

Second, the language itself makes no 
distinctions in subject matter: “all sub- 
jects” qualify for protection, so long as a 
person is expressing his or her “senti- 
ments” on that subject. Thus the right to 
speak, write, and publish should embrace 
everything from political commentary 
to obscenity.2! Again, history might 
show that certain types of expression 
were not intended to be shielded, despite 
the broad language. The Oregon Su- 
preme Court, which has pioneered the 
modern interpretation of these clauses, 
allows that certain historically estab- 


21. State v. Henry, 302 Ore. £10, 732 P.2d 9 
(1987), regarding obscenity included within the 
subjects on which a person may “speak, write, or 
print freely.” 


lished crimes and torts, such as perjury 
and fraud, are such exceptions, even 
when committed by means of speech.” 

Incidentally, most of what I have just 
stated is directly contrary to received 
First Amendment doctrine, past and 
present. Federal law is mired in trouble- 
some distinctions. Until recently, even 
experts assumed that federal law shielded 
newspapers, but not ordinary persons, 
when they negligently defamed private 
persons. Presently, the First Amend- 
ment, according to the United States 
Supreme Court, grants a higher level of 
protection in suits for defamation to 
untrue remarks that are on a subject of 
“public concern” than to remarks that 
are not.24 Likewise, public employees 
fired for speaking out at the office can 
claim some degree of privilege against 
reprisal if their complaints were of public 
concern, but none at all if they were 
merely discussing workplace “griev- 
ances,” which, the Court says, are of 
purely private concern.* Even employee 
statements deemed worthy of public 
concern are grounds for discharge if a 
supervisor “reasonably believes” the 
employee is disrupting the office by 
defying the supervisor’s authority.?6 
Finally, corporations are treated as per- 
sons for free-speech purposes,” and 
certain subjects, like obscenity, are sim- 
ply none of the First Amendment’s 
concern.?8 

22. State v. Robertson, 293 Ore. 402, 649 P.2d 
569 (1982). 

23. See, forexample, Steven Shiffrin, “Defama- 
tory Non-Media Speech and First Amendment 
Methodology,” University of ‘California, Los 
Angeles Law Review, 25:915, 935-36 (1978). 

24. Dun & Bradstreet v. Greenmoss Builders, 
472 U.S. 749 (1985). 

25. Connick v. Meyers, 461 U.S. 138 (1983). . 

26. Ibid., p. 154. 

27. First National Bank of Boston v. Bellotti, 
435 U.S. 765 (1978). 

28. Miller v. California, 413 U.S. 15 (1973). 
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J mention these intricacies only to 
show that state constitutionalists cannot 
comfortably borrow free-speech doctrine 
from federal precedents, which draw on 
a different text, history, and set of 
institutional constraints. Fidelity to the 
text and history of the state bills of 
rights, will, I believe, dictate a much 
more cautious approach to censoring 
public employee expression than the 
approach in use by the Supreme Court. 


The state clauses in 
employment situations 


First it is necessary to give some 
content, in the employment context, to 
the qualification in article I, section 2, 
of the California and other state consti- 
tutions that every speaker is “responsible 
for the abuse of the right” to speak. 
Leaving aside for now any demonstrable 
historical exceptions to the right to 
speak, it appears that California public 
employees simply cannot be disciplined 
for speaking, writing, or publishing on 
any subject, unless they have abused 
their right. 

No consensus exists on the meaning 
of “abuse” even in nonwork situations. 
Constitutional language that grants a 
right to speak freely, while preserving 
responsibility for the consequences, 
might mean only to forbid prior restraints 
upon publication and leave the govern- 
ment free to impose even criminal sanc- 
tions afterward. This was Sir William 
Blackstone’s narrow view of the liberty 
of the press. American thinking about 
free expression, however, has gone far 
beyond this view. 

Remaining “responsible for the abuse” 
could also mean that the speaker can be 
made to pay compensation for actual 
harm done to another’s reputation but 
not punitive damages or criminal penal- 
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ties. That is the law: in Oregon for 
defamation suits.2? The importance of 
this rule for public employee speech 
problems lies in its limitation of abuse to 
actual harm done by the speech. Thus an 
employee’s statement, to lose its other- 
wise absolute protection, would have to 
be more than simply controversial, an- 
noying, or embarrassing to supervisors. 
It would have to cause a measurably, or 
at least a very likely, harmful effect. 

In fact, when the Oregon Supreme 
Court later had occasion to define the 
abuse of expression for which a public 
official can be disciplined, it made in- 
compatibility of the expression with the 
employee’s job responsibilities the es- 
sence of the test.3° Beyond the notion of 
actual harm, this indicates the precise 
kind of harm that matters. It also means 
that the public employee relinquishes 
absolute rights to speak while holding a 
government position only to the mini- 
mum extent logically required to fulfill 
the duties of that position. 

To illustrate, consider the facts in the 
Oregon case. A lawyers’ disciplinary 


. rule, aimed at preserving fair criminal 


trials, forbade prosecutors from making 
public statements in regard to the arrest 
or prosecution of suspects. A prosecuting 
attorney was accused of violating the 
rule by issuing certain statements to the 
press. The court packed a lot of theory 
into the following explanation: 


The rule addresses the incompatibility be- 
tween a prosecutor’s official function, in- 
cluding his responsibility to preserve the 
conditions for a fair trial, and speech that, 
though privileged against other than profes- 
sional sanctions, vitiates the proper perfor- 
mance of that function under the circum- 


29. Wheeler v. Green, 286 Ore. 99, 593 P.2d 
777, 788-89 (1979). 

30. In re Laswell, 296 Ore. 121, 673 P.2d 355, 
857 (1983). 
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stances of the specific case. In short, a lawyer 
is not denied freedom to speak, write, or 
publish;: but when one exercises official 
responsibility for conducting a prosecution 
according to constitutional standards, one 
also undertakes the professional responsibil- 
ity to protect those standards in what he or 
she says or writes.3! 


The prosecutor was ultimately found 
not guilty because he neither intended to 
prejudice the suspects’ rights nor did he 
act with indifference to a serious and 
imminent risk that his remarks would 
have that effect. 

The lesson of history is that, with 
respect to freedom of expression, caution 
is always the right approach. Govern- 
ment employees need the solicitude of 
free-speech theorists not less, but more, 
than others, because loss of employment 
is for most a sanction more serious even 
than a crimina! prosecution. 


THE POLITICAL DUTY TO 
ENFORCE THE CONSTITUTION 


Justice Hans Linde, in a 1979 speech 
about state bills of rights, said: “It is 
common knowledge that the rights all 
Americans prize, whether or not they 
wish to see them enforced, come from 
the first ten amendments of the United 
States Constitution, It is common knowl- 
edge, but of course it is false.”32 This 
issue of The Annals should scuttle, for 
its readers, what remains of the common 
knowledge that Justice Linde lamented. 
Yet it is.equally common knowledge 
that the rights all Americans prize, when 
they do wish to see them enforced, can 
be safeguarded only by the courts. Of 
course, it is equally false. 


31. Ibid., 672 P.2d p. 857. 

32. Hans A. Linde, “First Things First,” Uni- 
versity of Baltimore Law Review, 9:379, 380-81 
(1980). 


Any notion that the state or federal 
courts are the only, or even the chief, 
champions of constitutional liberties is a 
disservice to honest legislators and a 
service to dishonest ones. All state legis- 
lators and, for that matter, all high 
executive officers normally pledge as a 
condition of office to support and defend 
the constitution of their states and of the 
United States, “against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic.”33 Yet those who 
regularly observe statutes being made 
hear legislators say, in response to doubts 
that a bill is constitutional, “That’s not 
our department—let’s leave that up to 
the courts.” The policymaker may in 
fact not know whether the bill is consti- 
tutional, but it is certainly his or her 
department, according to the oath of 
office. 

Lowering our expectations of legisla- 
tors in this way also places unfair, even 
intolerable, pressure on elected state 
judges. A lawmaker who supports a 
popular bill that he or she knows to have 
serious constitutional problems receives 
the political credit for its passage, while 
the court receives the political heat for 
its ultimate demise. 

All this is standard civics. The enforce- 
ment of civil liberties for public workers 
requires that a stronger claim be made 
on legislatures than merely to avoid the 
enactment of unconstitutional laws. It is 
equally their duty, in my view, to pass 
laws affirmatively granting those injured 
by unconstitutional acts a right to sue 
for damages and other appropriate relief, 
as well as to recover their attorney fees if 
they win. Beyond that fairly modest 
demand, granted by Congress over 100 
years ago for state violations of federal 
rights,34 I want to make a political claim 


33. See, for example, Cal. Const. art. 20, § 3. 
34. Civil Rights Act of 1871, 42 U.S.C, § 1983. 
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on legislators, that they pass laws that 
attempt to define substantive content 
for state bills of rights in sufficient detail 
that officials in charge can be expected 
to understand and satisfy them. 

My first, modest demand is far from 
being the law of these United States. As 
of 1985, only seven states had permitted 
suits, under their common law, for 
damages for violations of state constitu- 
tional rights.35 Only one state—Massa- 
chusetts—-has enacted a general nght of 
access to the courts for deprivation of all 
state constitutional rights, providing a 
remedy in damages and attorney fees to 
successful plaintiffs. Oregon law grants 
prevailing parties their attorney fees in 
cases. involving “discrimination” forbid- 
den by the state constitution.3” Finally, 
Connecticut, in an interesting twist that 
equalizes the speech rights of public and 
private employees, recently made all 
employers liable for damages if they 
discharge their employees for exercising 
constitutional free-speech rights. Accord- 
ing to the Connecticut law, an employee’s 
expression is cause for discharge only 
when it seriously interferes with his or 
her job performance or working rela- 
tionship with the employer.38 

Civil liberties do not get enforced 


35. Friesen, “Recovering Damages,” pp. 1275- 
76. 

36. Massachusetts Civil Rights Act, Mass. 
Gen. Laws Ann. chap. 12, §§ 11-H to 11-I (West 
Supp. 1984-85), 

37. Ore. Rev. Stat. 20.107 (1985). 

38. Conn. Gen. Stat. Ann. § 31-51q (West 
1986). 
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without civil remedies. It is unrealistic to 
expect that ordinary citizens can bear on 
their own the high cost of litigation 
against public bodies. State legislators 
who fail to offer effective, compensatory 
remedies to persons injured by unlawful 
acts are simply not protecting and de- 
fending the constitution against its 
domestic enemies. 

My other demand, less modest but 
still reasonable, is a political rather than 
a legal claim. Bills of rights are not 
commonly expressed in.enough detail to 
allow responsible officials to ensure com- 
pliance with them: The federal Fourth 
Amendment: search-and-seizure clause 
is aconspicuously woeful example. What 
is to prevent legislatures from spelling 
out, for example, the narrow circum- 
stances under which a public employee’s 
speech is incompatible with the employ- 
ee’s function? The answer may be differ- 
ent in every state, and there is no 
guarantee that the state supreme court 
will agree with it when it is tested by a 
disciplined employee or his or her union. 
Surely, though, a good-faith attempt is 
preferable, on fairness grounds alone, to 
forcing employees, employers, and courts 
to hammer out the answers case by case. 
Or perhaps legislators are still, as they 
have been in the past, “short-tempered 
with such claims of freedom, if not to 
bite, at least to bark at the hand that 
feeds one,”%? 

39. Hans A. Linde, “Constitutional Rights in 
the Public Sector: Justice Douglas on Liberty in 


the Welfare State,” Washington Law Review, 
40:10, 19 (1965). 
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Lockstep Analysis and the 
Concept of Federalism 
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, ABSTRACT: Commentators on state constitutional law have been gen- 
erally critical of those state courts that follow lockstep analysis. Often these 
criticisms have relied heavily on the concept of federalism. This reliance is 
misplaced; lockstep analysis is entirely consistent with basic notions of 
state autonomy. Instead, it is courts using other approaches that have at 
times ignored the basic theory of federalism. 
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LOCKSTEP ANALYSIS 


HE rhetoric of federalism has played 
an important role in the discussion 
of current developments in state consti- 
tutional law. In particular, it-has dom- 
inated criticism of those courts that have 
adopted lockstep analysis—the theory 
that state constitutional provisions 
should be interpreted to provide exactly 
the same protections as their federal con- 
stitutional counterparts. Commentators 
have consistently contended that adop- 
tion of the lockstep approach is incon- 
sistent with basic principles of state 
autonomy. 

This article will challenge that asser- 
tion. The article will begin by describing 
one of the most controversial lockstep 
cases and the reaction to the case. It will 
proceed to demonstrate that lockstep 
analysis is entirely consistent with the 
basic concept of American federalism. 
The article will conclude by arguing that 
concerns of state autonomy are in fact 
more heavily implicated when courts 
adopt other approaches to state consti- 
tutional adjudication. 


THE LOCKSTEP APPROACH 


The Montana case of State v. Jackson! 
engendered a heated dispute over the 
desirability of adopting the lockstep 
approach. Jackson began as a prosecu- 
tion for drunk driving; at issue was the 
admissibility into evidence of the defen- 
dant’s refusal to take a breathalyzer test 
at the time of his arrest. The defendant 
claimed that such a refusal was testi- 
monial and that, therefore, the admission 
of the evidence would violate his right to 
be free. from self-incrimination. This 
right was guaranteed by both the federal 
and the state constitutions. 

Initially, the state supreme court found 


1. 637 P.2d-1 (1981), vacated, 460 U.S. 1030, 
rev'd, 672 P.2d 255 (1983). 
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the evidence inadmissible by a 4-3 vote.2 
The dissenters argied that Montana 
had adopted the lockstep approach to 
self-incrimination issues and that federal 
constitutional law d:d not bar the use of 
the evidence.3 The majority opinion, by 
contrast, concluded that the evidence 
was inadmissible uncer the Fifth Amend- 
ment and that “the issue is also controlled: 
by the [self-incrimiration provision] of 
our own constitutioa.” The majority did 
not specifically add-ess the question of 
whether the state constitutional protec- 
tions might differ from those provided 
by federal law; in its discussion of the 
state provision, however, the opinion 
cited only federal cases to support its 
conclusion.‘ 

The state petitioned the U.S. Supreme 
Court for a writ of certiorari. Prior to 
disposition of the wit, the Court held in 
South Dakota v. Neville that admission 
of the type of ev:dence at issue in 
Jackson did not violate any federal 
constitutional norms.> The Court then 
vacated Jackson anc remanded the case 
for further consideration in light of 
Neville.6 The action zlearly presaged the 
adoption of the much-maligned rule of 
Michigan v. Long: 


When. ..astate court cecision fairly appears 
to rest primarily on federal law, or to be 
interwoven with federal law, and when the 
adequacy of any possible state ground is not 
clear from the face of the opinion, we will 
accept as the most reasonable explanation 
that the state court decided the case the way 
it did because it believed that federal law 
required it to do so.” 


2. 637 P.2d 1 (1981) «: 

3. Ibid., pp. 5-10 (C. J. Haswell, dissenting). 

4. Ibid., pp. 4-5. Tre majority did cite one 
Montana case for the purpose of distinguishing it 
from Jackson. 

5. 459 U.S. 553 (1983). 

6. 460 U.S. 1030 (1933). 

7. 463 U.S. 1032, 1040-41 (1983). . 
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On remand, the Montana Supreme 
Court reversed its earlier stance by a 5-2 
margin.’ All members of the majority 
firmly embraced the lockstep approach 
to self-incrimination issues, concluding 
that in this area of law “‘the Montana 
constitutional guaranty affords no 
greater protection than that of the Fed- 
eral constitution.’”? This conclusion 
brought a bitter dissent from Justice 
Daniel J. Shea, the author of the original 
majority opinion in Jackson. He asserted 
that “the majority has abdicated [its] 
responsibility by . . . permitjting] the 
United States Supreme Court to.tell us 
what our state constitution means.”!° 

Advocates of other approaches have 
often relied on the concept of state 
autonomy in criticizing cases such as 
Jackson. Echoing Justice Shea, for 
example, Robert F. Williams has charged 
that the lockstep approach “constitutes 
an unwarranted delegation of state power 
to the Supreme Court and a resultant 
abdication of state judicial responsibil- 
ity.”!! Similarly, Ronald K.L. Collins 
has accused the second Jackson majority 
of “the abdication of an obligation duly 
imposed on state judges to be the final 


8. State v. Jackson, 672 P.2d 255 (Mont. 
1983). In part, this decision was a vindication of 
the Long approach to the relationship between the 
federal courts and state supreme courts. Justice 
Frank B. Morrison, Jr., whose vote was essential 
to the original decision, averred explicitly that he 
had originally votec to suppress only because he 
had misunderstood the applicable federal law, 
later authoritatively construed in Neville. Thus 
review by the Supreme Court had served its proper 
function—correction of state court mstakes in the 
application of a federal standard. 

9. 672 P.2d at 260, quoting State v. Arm- 
strong, 552 P.2d 616, 619 (1976). 

10. Ibid., p. 262. 

11. Robert F. Wiliams, “In the Supreme 
Court’s Shadow: Legitimacy of State Rejection of 
Supreme Court Reasoning and Result,” South 
Carolina Law Review, 35:353, 404 (1984). 
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arbiters of state law.” !2 In essence, these 
and other critics claim that the pure 
independent approach is a necessary - 
corollary of the theory that each state is 
a quasi-sovereign entity. 

To understand the flaw in this argu- 
ment, one must first analyze the rela- 
tionship between state court activism 
generally and the concept of state auton- 
omy. A minority of commentators seems 
to believe that such activism per se 
advances the values of federalism. For 
example, Justice William J. Brennan 
claimed that “every believer in our con- 
cept of federalism . . . must salute this 
development [of an increasingly activist 
posture] in our state courts.”!3 Similarly, 
Donald E. Wilkes has described state 
court protection of rights not protected 
by federal law as “a cornerstone of 
federalism.”!4 This argument necessarily 
rests on the premise that a refusal by a 
state court to be activist implies that the 
court is allowing the U.S. Supreme 
Court to control the interpretation of 
the state constitution. Given this premise, 
the negative implications of a lack of 
judicial activism for the principle of 
state autonomy are obvious. 

The difficulty with the argument is 
that the premise reflects a fundamental 
confusion between the decision to take 
an activist posture and the power to 
choose whether or not to be activist. 
Plainly, principles of state autonomy 
guarantee to the state courts the right to 


12. Ronald K.L. Collins, “Reliance on State 
Constitutions—The Montana Disaster,” Texas 
Law Review, 63:1095, 1137 OMar.-Apr. 1985). 

13. William J. Brennan, “State Constitutions 
and the Protection of Individual Rights,” Harvard 
Law Review, 90:489, 503 (Jan. 1977). 

14. Donald E. Wilkes, Jr., “The New Federal- 
ism in Criminal Procedure in 1984: Death of the 
Phoenix?” in Developments in State Constitutional 
Law--The Williamsburg Conference, ed. B. D. 
McGraw (St. Paul, MN: West, 1985), pp. 166, 183. 
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adopt any rule of law not inconsistent 
with the United States Constitution. In 
exercising this choice, however, a state 
court may refuse to take a more activist 
position than that of the U.S. Supreme 
Court for a variety of reasons. The state 
court may be persuaded by the reasoning 
of the Supreme Court on the issue; it 
may believe that the state constitution 
provides less protection than the U.S. 
Constitution; it may even believe that 
the state constitution does not deal with 
the relevant issue at all. In any of those 
cases, the state court will be bound to 
apply the law as enunciated by the U.S. 
Supreme Court. This obligation does 
not imply, however, that the state court 
accepts the-doctrine of the Supreme 
Court as a binding interpretation of 
state law; instead, the obligation is de- 
rived from the supremacy clause, which 
binds the state court to honor applicable 
federal law. 

Once this point is understood, it 
becomes clear that state court activism 
in and of itself does not advance the 
cause of federalism. Federalism 1s con- 
cerned with the allocation of authority 
between the state and the federal govern- 
ments. Thus considerations of federalism 
are important when the U.S. Supreme 
Court reviews state legislation; the ques- 
tion in such cases is whether a state can 
retain its locally established rule or 
whether that rule must yield to a para- 
mount national principle enunciated by 
the Court. By contrast, state court review 
under the state constitution raises no 
such issues. The only question is whether 
the controlling rule will be that estab- 
lished by the legislature or a court-made 
substitute. In either case, the relevant 
decision will be made at the state level. 

The decision of the Utah Supreme 
Courtin Malan v. Lewis's illustrates this 

15. 693 P.2d 661 (Utah 1984). 
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point. Malan was a challenge to a Utah 
statute that severely .imited the right of 
nonpaying passenge-s injured in auto- 
mobile accidents to maintain negligence 
actions against their hosts. The U.S. 
Supreme Court has clearly’ indicated 
that such statutes do not violate the 
equal protection cleuse of the federal 
Constitution. !ć The Utah court conceded 
that the state const.tutional provision 
requiring that “all laws of a general 
nature shall have uniform operation” 
embodied the same basic principles as 
the equal protection clause; indeed, the 
court purported to derive the appropriate 
standard of review from federal as well as 
state case law.'? Nonetheless, the court 
found the guest-passenger statute to be 
inconsistent with the state constitution. 
One searches in vain for any enhance- 
ment of the autoncmy of the state of 
Utah by the Malan decision. The federal 
government had left Utah free to have a 
guest statute or not to have a guest 
statute, at the opticn of the state. The 
state legislature hed deemed such a 
statute desirable; tbe state court found 
the legislative classification unreason- 
able. In neither case was any element of 
the concept of federalism implicated. 
Once the link between the concepts of 
federalism and activism is broken, lock- 
step analysis emerges in quite a different 
light. Basically, a decision by a state 
court to follow such analysis reflects the 
view that there is nc need for additional 
judicial review in a system where some 
judicial review is already available in the 
federal courts. Suck a decision does not 
enhance federal pawer in any respect; 
instead, it simply takes account of an 
unalterable reality—the existence of 


16. Hill v. Garner, 434 U.S. 989 (1977) dis- 
missing mem. 561 P.2d 1016; Silver v. Silver, 180 
U.S. 117 (1929). 

17. 693 P.2d at 669-74. 
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federal judicial review—in c2termining 
the allocation of authority among state 
governing bodies. As in Malan, the 
choice is not between federal judicial 
power and state judicial power, but 
rather between state judicial power and 
state legislative power. The ourts that 
advocate lockstep analysis simply choose 
to allocate maximum power -o the state 
legislature. 

In short, the substance cf lockstep 
analysis is entirely consistert with the 
basic concept of state autcnomy. Of 
course, one can still attack the standard 
verbal formulations of the Icckstep ap- 
proach, which seem to suggest that U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions somehow cre- 
ate state constitutional law. For lockstep 
courts, however, these flaws m articula- 
tion have little impact on th2 practical 
results reached. 

By contrast, analogous difficulties 
create very real federalism-reEtted prob- 
lems for more activist state courts. These 
difficulties revolve around tke applica- 
tion of the concept that federal consti- 
tutional decisions create a minimum 
standard for state court anelysis. The 
remainder of this article wal explore 
the problems that this'description has 
created for some state courts 


THE PROBLEM OF THE 
FALSE FLOOR 


The image of federal constitutional 
law as a floor in state court litigation 
pervades most commentary on state 
constitutional law. Commentators con- 
tend that in adjudicating cases, state 
judges must not apply rule: that fall 
below this floor; courts may. however, 
appeal to the relevant state ccnstitution 
to establish a higher ceiling ot rights for 
individuals. Elsewhere I have argued 
that the entire idea that courts can 


somehow add to the total volume of. 
rights available to members of society is 
faced with insuperable analytic difficul- 
ties.!8 Even leaving these difficulties 
aside, however, the concept of the federal 
floor must be carefully circumscribed. 

Certainly, as a matter of federal law, 
state courts are bound not to apply any 
rule that is inconsistent with decisions of 
the U.S. Supreme Court; the supremacy 
clause of the federal Constitution clearly 
embodies this mandate. It would be a 
mistake, however, to view federal law as 
a floor for state constitutional analysis; 
principles of federalism prohibit the 
U.S. Supreme Court from dictating the 
content of state law. In other words, 
state courts are not required to incorpo- 
rate federally created principles into 
their state constitutional analysis; the 
only requirement is that in the event of 
an irreconcilable conflict between federal 
law and state law principles, the federal 
principles must prevail. 

This distinction creates no problems 
for those courts that follow lockstep 
analysis. As. already noted, this approach 
rests on the conclusion that judicial 
activism based on state law is simply 
inappropriate in the area under con- 
sideration. Thus the state court need not 
speculate on what rights would be guaran- 
teed if such activism were appropriate. 

State courts following other models 
are faced with far more difficult prob- 
lems. Unlike lockstep courts, they can- 
not claim to be deferring to the state 
legislatures except when forbidden to do 
so by the supremacy clause of the federal 
Constitution; instead, they must make 
an independent determination of the 
merits of each claim based solely on 


18. Earl M. Maltz, “The Dark Side of State 
Court Activism,” Texas Law Review, 63:995, 
1007-11 (Mar.-Apr. 1985). 
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principles of state constitutional law. If 
that analysis begins with the federal 
floor, the state court is allowing a federal 
government body—the U.S. Supreme 
Court—to define, at least to some extent, 
the rights guaranteed by the state consti- 
tution. Thus, to avoid conflict with 
fundamental principles of state auton- 
omy, a state court deciding whether to 
expand federal protections as a matter 
of state law must employ a two-stage 
process. It must determine independently 
whether the federal protections them- 
selves are incorporated in the state consti- 
tution and only then determine whether 
those protections are more expansive 
under state law.!9 


THE PERFORMANCE OF 
THE COURTS 


The plurality opinion of the Oregon 
Supreme Court in State v. Smith? pro- 
vides a classic example of proper state 
court methodology. In Smith, two deputy 
sheriffs came upon the defendant when 
responding to a report of a vehicle off 
the road. Prior to either being arrested 
or receiving his Miranda warnings, the 
defendant admitted that he had been 
drinking but denied owning the disabled 
vehicle. After the sheriffs were informed 
by their dispatcher that the defendant 
did indeed own the vehicle, the defendant 
admitted ownership and was then ar- 
rested for driving under the influence of 
intoxicants and given his Miranda 
warnings. 

The issue in Smith was whether the 
defendant’s prewarning statements were 
inadmissible as evidence against him. 
Under the U.S. Supreme Court’s ruling 


19. Paul M. Bator, “The State Courts and 
Federal Constitutional Litigation,” Wiliam & 
Mary Law Review, 22:605, 605-6 n. 1 (1981). 

20. 725 P.2d 894 (1986). 
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in Berkemer v. McCarty,?! federal law 
was no bar to the admission of the 
statements. Thus the defendant’s only 
viable argument was that the protection 
against self-incrimination in the Oregon 
Constitution prevented the statements 
from being used against him. 

‘The state supreme court rejected this 
contention. After an extensive review of 
the Oregon precedents on the subject, 
Justice J. R. Campbell concluded that 
state law required only that confessions 
be voluntary in order to be admitted as 
evidence. The fact that the defendant 
incriminated himself prior to receiving 
Miranda warnings thus became irrele- 
vant; because the confession had plainly 
been voluntary, it could be used against 
him in court. 

The Smith result shocked some of 
those who had hitherto been strong 
supporters of independent state court 
analysis. Collins, for example, charac- 
terized the decision as “one of the most 
devastating blows to state constitutional 
law.” Yet the Smith opinion merely 
adopted an approach that reflects the 
fact that the United States Supreme 
Court cannot determine the content of 
state law. Justice Campbell examined 
the historical development of Oregon ~ 
law and determined that the federal rule 
was inconsistent with established state 
practice. Thus he rejected the federal 
approach in favor of a different theory. 

The Smith plurality also demonstrated 
a commendable sensitivity to the circum- 
stances in which state courts develop 
their jurisprudence. The opinion sug- 
gested that in the absence of a widely 
applicable federal rule, a different state 
approach might appropriately be fash- 


21. 468 U.S. 420 (1984). 

22. 725 P.2d at 901-4. 

23. National Law Journal, 20 Oct. 1986, p. 10, 
col. I. 
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ioned.*4 This observation reflected Camp- 
bell’s recognition of the reality that state 
constitutional law does not exist in a 
vacuum; instead, judges must be aware 
of the context in which they operate. An 
important part of this context is the 
existence of a body of federal constitu- 
tional law, which the state courts are 
powerless to change. In making their 
decisions, state judges quite properly 
take the existence of this body of law 
into account. They cannot, however, 
allow federal judges to dictate the content 
of state constitutional doctrine. In short, 
however one views the precise result in 
Smith, one should admire Justice Camp- 
bell’s understanding of the basic meth- 
odology underlying pure independent 
analysis. 

Unfortunately, the performance of 
state courts in analyzing search and 
seizure problems generally has not risen 
to the same level of excellence. Prior to 
the decision in Mapp v. Ohio,” state 
courts were free to consider evidence 
that was seized in a manner inconsistent 
with the requirements of the Fourth 
Amendment. Exercising the discretion 
available to them under this regime, 
many states expressly held that as a 
matter of state law the exclusionary rule 
did not apply in state criminal prosecu- 
tions.26 Mapp changed the rule, holding 
that evidence seized in violation of the 
federal Constitution could not be used 
in any criminal prosecution. In recent 
years, the U.S. Supreme Court has 
rendered a variety of decisions that have 
limited the scope of the Mapp require- 
ments. Not surprisingly, litigants often 
argue that state courts should give a 
broader reading to the exclusionary rule 


24. 725 P.2d at 906. 

25. 367 U.S. 643 (1961). 

26. See Elkins v. U.S., 364 U.S. 206, 224-25 
(1960). 


as a matter of state constitutional law. 

These arguments necessarily involve 
two related but analytically distinct 
claims. The first claim is that, as a 
matter of state law, the evidence was 
seized illegally. The second is that state 
law requires that illegally seized evidence 
be suppressed. Given the state of the 
pre-Mapp law and the generally contro- 
versial nature of the exclusionary rule 
itself, one would expect both extensive 
discussion of the latter issue and sub- 
stantial disagreement among state courts 
regarding the appropriate conclusion. 

In fact, post-Mapp state courts have 
paid virtually no attention to the question 
of whether state law bars the admission 
of illegally seized evidence. Instead, they 
have generally assumed without discus- 
sion that the exclusionary rule should be 
applied to state constitutional violations 
as well as their federal counterparts. 
Even those state courts that had refused 
to adopt the exclusionary rule prior to 
1960 seem to believe that the Mapp 
holding requires that the exclusionary 
tule be applied to state constitutional 
claims as well as their federal counter- 
parts.?? Some of these courts have ex- 
tended the exclusionary rule beyond the 
requirements of federal law. 

The recent New Jersey Supreme Court 
decision in State v. Novembrino®  pro- 
vides a dramatic example. In Novem- 
brino, the relevant evidence had been 
seized under a warrant that the court 
found had been issued without probable 
cause; the police, however, had acted on 
the good-faith belief that the warrant 
was valid. Under these circumstances, 
the U.S. Supreme Court had held in 


27. See, for example, Wilson v. The People, 
398 P.2d 35 (1965); State v. Wood, 457 So. 2d 206 
(La. App. 1984). 
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United States v. Leon) that the federal 
Constitution was: no obstacle to the 
admissicn of the evidence. The New 
Jersey court was asked to rule that as a 
matter of state law the evidence should 
be excluded. 

One difficulty with this argument is 
that prior to Mapp the New Jersey 


courts had consistently held that state. 


law did not embrace the exclusionary 
rule.3° ‘Indeed, the 1947 state constitu- 
tional convention had explicitly rejected 
an attempt to write the exclusionary rule 
into the state constitution. Hostility to 
the basic principle was not the sole 
motive for rejection of the constitutional 
provision; some delegates were simply 
reluctant to bind the state courts to any 
position on the subject.3! Nonetheless, it 
is fair to say that, prior to 1960, all 
indications in New Jersey bespoke a 
hostility to the exclusionary rule. 

Nonetheless, the court in Novembrino 
refused to apply the Leon principle to 
state law claims and held that the trial 
court acted properly in suppressing the 
evidence. In rejecting the dissent’s claim 
that “New Jersey has no historical attach- 
ment to the exclusionary rule,” Justice 
Gary S. Stein’s majority opinion cited a 
number of cases.3? Primarily, however, 
Justice Stein relied on State v. Valentin3 
as having “[e|mbedded [the exclusionary 
rule] in our jurisprudence. 34 


Obviously, there would be nothing 


untoward about a state court holding 
either that pre- Mapp case law should be 
reconsidered in the light of subsequent 


29. 468 U.S. 897 (1984). 

30. For example, Eleuteri v. Richman, 141 
A.2d 46, cert. denied, 358 U.S. 843 (1958); State v. 
Alexander, 83 A.2d 441 (1951), cert. denied, 343 
U.S. 908 (1952). 

31. 519 A.2d at 851. 

32. Ibid., p. 851, n. 30. 

33. 174 A.2d 737 (1961). 

34. 519 A.2d at 851. 
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developments, or even that the case 
law had been overruled sub silentio by 
later decisions.’ The heavy reliance on 
Valentin, however, reflects a fundamen- 
tal misconception regarding the relaticn- 
ship between state and federal law. 
Valentin was an appeal from a denial of 
a motion to suppress evidence that had 
allegedly been seized illegally. At the 
time the motion was denied, New Jersey 
had no exclusionary rule; thus the pros- 
ecuting attorney had submitted no evi- 
dence to demonstrate that the search 
had been reasonable. Before disposition 
of the appeal, Mapp established that 
state courts were required to suppress 
evidence seized in violation of federal 
constitutional norms. Thus the Valentin 
court remanded the case for development 
of a record on the issue of the legality of 
the seizure. 

Admittedly, Valentin made passing 
reference to the fact that the defendant 
had raised both state and federal claims?’ 
and noted that in devising new proce- - 
dures the courts should consider “the ' 
provisions of the constitutions of both 
sovereignties.”38 The mandate of the 
court, however, directed only that “both 
parties [should be permitted] to intro- 
duce all relevant proof on the new 
issue generated by Mapp.™? Thus the 
Valentin decision did not embed the 
exclusionary rule in New Jersey state 
constitutional law; it simply purported 
to apply the rule of federal law estab- 
lished in Mapp. Yet that rule by ifs 
nature could only apply the exclusionary 
rule to cases in which the federal Con- 


35. Ibid., pp. 851-53. 

36. For this point, the New Jersey Supreme 
Court might have relied on State v. Hunt, 450 
A.2d 952 (1982). = 

37. 174 A.2d at 737. 

38. Ibid., p. 738. 

39. Ibid. 
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stitution had been violated; the U.S. 
Supreme Court is powerless to mandate 
that the exclusionary rule apply to state 
constitutional claims. It was thus the 
obligation of the New Jersey state courts 
to explore independently the question of 
whether state law generally required the 
exclusion of evidence in cases where 
state law was violated but federal law 
did not require its suppression. By sim- 
ply assuming that as a matter of state 
law Mapp and Valentin automatically 
overruled previous state court rejections 
of the exclusionary rule, the Novem- 
brino court acted inconsistently with 
basic premises of state autonomy and 
federalism. 

In short, the concept of federalism 
suggests constraints on judges who would 
adopt some approach other then lockstep 
analysis in state constitutional adjudica- 
tion. These constraints are, however, 
relatively minor. The only necessity is 
that state courts consult their own pre- 
existing law rather than mindlessly 
adopting federal constitutional standards 
as a floor for state constitutional analysis. 
Once this. requirement is satisfied, con- 
siderations of state autonomy are simply 
irrelevant to the ultimate result. 


CONCLUSION 


Discussions of state autonomy have 
played far too large a role in state 
constitutional analysis. Upon close 
examination, most of the expressed fed- 
eralism-related concerns prove ground- 
less. Moreover, by focusing on such 
considerations, courts and commentators 
divert attention from the real issues 
involved, issues concerning the allocation 
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of decision-making authority within each 
state’s government. 

Analysis of this problem should begin 
by reference to general constitutional 
theory.” Application of such theory, 
however, must also take into account 
the special context in which state courts 
operate. Many commentators point to 
state-specific characteristics that they 
claim should lead state courts to assume 
greater power in the governing process.‘! 
These activists typically ignore the central 
point recognized by the plurality in 
Smith: that state courts operate in an 
environment in which the legislature 
will always be constrained by federal 
judicial review. 

This fact generates the central issue of 
state constitutional theory: do we wish 
to construct a system in which the 
judgment of state legislatures is subor- 
dinated to the sense of fairness of not 
one but two sets of judges? The activist 
response has often been that such a 
system is a necessary corollary to the 
American concept of federalism. As I 
have tried to demonstrate, this argument 
is totally unsound. Thus, until a more 
persuasive justification is put forth, the 
case for state court activism will remain 
unproven. 

40. Some commentators have recognized this 
point. See David R. Keyser, “State Constitutions 
and Theories of Judicial Review,” Texas Law 
Review, 63:1051 (Mar.-Apr. 1985); Hans A. Linde, 
“E Pluribus-—-Constitutional Theory and State 
Courts,” Georgia Law Review, 18:165 (Winter 
1984); Maltz, “Dark Side.” 

41. See, for example, Lawrence G. Sager, 
“Foreword: State Courts and the Strategic Space 
between the Norms and Rules of Constitutional 
Law,” Texas Law Review, 63:959 (Mar.-Apr. 
1985); Williams, “In the Supreme Court’s Shadow,” 
pp. 389-402, 
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FTER 1787, the United States had 

national, state, and local govern- 
ment. Only national and state govern- 
ment, however, enjoyed “constitutional 
legitimacy.” The failure of the framers 
of either the U.S. Constitution or the 
state constitutions to include provisions 
“separating powers Vertically (state-local) 
as well as horizontally (executive-legis- 
lative-judicial)”? had pervasive conse- 
quences for local government. An intel- 
lectual milieu quickly developed in which 
policy questions about intergovernmen- 
tal structure and functions were fore- 
stalled and engrossed by debates con- 
cerning the constitutional legitimacy and 
autonomy of local government. The 
purpose of this article is to identify and 
appraise four competing constitutional 
models of local government—concep- 
tions that were already at hand during 
the intellectual ferment atterding the 
American Revolution—to sketch their 
evolution and transformation during 
the nineteenth century, and io depict 
briefly their contemporary impact. These 
models are custom and practice, com- 
munity autonomy, corporate status, and 
subordination to the sovereign. 


CUSTOM AND PRACTICE 


Claims to local rights emerging out of 
custom ought to be congenial to the 
common-law mind, even in the field of 
public law.3 Towns in Massachusetts, 
for example, exercised a variety of reg- 
ulatory and entrepreneurial functions 


1. James E. Herget, “The Missing Power of 
Local Government: A Divergence be-ween Text 
and Practice in Our Early State Constitution,” 
Virginia Law Review, 62(5):999, 1001 (June 1976). 

2. Ibid. 

3. J.G.A. Pocock, The Ancient Constitution 
and the Feudal Law (New York: Norton, 1967), 
pp. 30-55. 


during the colonial period without any 
firmer warrant than custom and prac- 
tice.4 Demophilus, a revolutionary pam- 
phleteer, invoked the usage of free Saxon 
communities when urging the framers of 
Pennsylvania’s constitution to purge a 
reconstituted commonwealth of the 
pernicious accretions of Norman cen- 
tralization in the allocation of power.° 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley’s assertion of 
an inherent right to local self-govern- 
ment is grounded on the notion that 
there are “powers which from time 
immemorial have been locally possessed 
and exercised.”® 

The arguments furnished by Demo- 
philus and by Cooley are, however, 
skewed by the pervasive ideology of 
constitutionalism. Neither was interested 
in fashioning the kind of ingenious gloss 
on custom that allowed medieval jurists 
to reconcile state sovereignty with the de 
facto independence or autonomy of 
cities.” Demophilus called for the incor- 
poration of the details of a mythicized 
Saxon public customary law into a 
written constitutional text. But what if 
the state constitution is silent? Cooley 
argued that the custom and practice of 
local government is so pervasive that 
local autonomy from state legislative 


4. Oscar Handlin and Mary F. Handlin, 
Commonwealth: A Study of the Role of Govern- 
ment In the American Economy: Massachusetts, 
1774-1861, rev. ed. (Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, Belknap Press, 1969), pp. 87-88. 

5. Demophilus, The Genuine Principles of 
the Ancient Saxon or English Constitution (Phil- 
adelphia: Robert Bell, 1776). See generally H. 
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History and the Intellectual Origins of the Ameri- 
can Revolution (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1965). 

6. People v. Hurlbut, 24 Mich. 44, 109 
(1871). 

7. Joseph Canning, The Political Thought of 
Baldus de Ubaldis (New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1987), pp. 64-65, 67-68, 93-158. 
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interference must be read into a state 
constitutional document even when it 
does not expressly speak to the issue. A 
subsequent state court decision, however, 
summarized and disposed of Cooley’s 
contentions in the following language: 


The principal circumstances from which the 
court there found in the constitution of that 
state implied restrictions upon the power of 
the legislature, as regards local government, 
were, first, that the constitution was adopted 
in view of a well-understood and tolerably 
uniform system of local government existing 
from the earliest settlement of the country, 
and secondly, that the liberties of the people 
were generally supposed to spring from and 
to depend upon that system. 


With respect to the second point, whatever 
may be the historical origin of the liberties of 
the people, they seem to be dependent at the 
present day upon the right of the people to 
participate by suffrage and by representation 
in the government which they themselves 
have established under the guaranties of a 
written constitution. The absence from such 
written constitution of any guaranty of local 
self-government is a cogent argument against 
its existence as a right. 


With respect to the first point, the constitution 
of this state was not adopted in view of any 
~ uniform system of local governments, for we 
have had none such; certainly no uniform 
recognition of the right of local self-govern- 
ment that is here contended for.® 


Although Cooley’s formulation is no 
longer taken seriously in the field of 
state constitutional law,’ it may linger, 
like the smile of the Cheshire cat, in a 
mood or predisposition in favor of local 
autonomy, such as that sketched by 
Richard Briffault.!° 

8. Attorney General ex. rel. Booth v. Mc- 
Guinness, 78 N.J.L. 346, 355 (1909). 

9. C. Dallas Sands and Michael E. Libonati, 
Local Government Law (Wilmette, IL: Callaghan, 
1981), chap. 3. 

10. Richard Briffault, “Localism in State 
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COMMUNITY AUTONOMY 


A robust practice of civic republican- 
ism!! based on the dispositive powers of 
local juries and on local militia flourished 
during the Revolutionary War. Thus a 
Connecticut town was deemed empow- 
ered to pay an enlistment bonus to those 
who had served in the Continental 
Army.!? In 1814, a coastal town unani- 
mously voted to levy a tax to defray 
expenditures for its defense during a 
British invasion. A taxpayer challenging 
the legality of the tax contended that 


the practice of towns during the revolutionary 
war may perhaps be cited in support of the 
act of the town. ...[b]ut that was a period of 
confusion and anarchy, from which prece- 
dents cannot be drawn in times of settled 
government. Towns then at one time or 
another, exercised almost all the powers of 
sovereignty. By the constitution of the United 
States, the power of raising and supporting 
armies, and all necessary concomitant pow- 
ers, are vested exclusively in Congress. The 
common defense is committed to that body, 
and all necessary means for that object. It 
can, then, make no portion of the necessary 
expenses of our towns.!3 


In ruling in the challenger’s favor, 
Chief Justice Isaac Parker rejected the 
communitarian notion that the town 
could assume a duty to defend itself 
against the incursions of an enemy in 
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time of war, as towns are “creatures of 
legislation ... enjoying only the powers 
which are expressly granted them.”!4 


Thus a thick, rich, and complex practice 


of civic community was rejected and 
replaced by an abstract juridical entity— 
a municipality whose powers are derived 
from and subject to the sovereign state 
legislature. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, the idea of community reen- 
gaged leading academic thinkers. !5 Sim- 
ilarly, under the aegis of the home-rule 
movement, state constitutional provi- 
sions according local governments mean- 
ingful autonomy were enacted. The Ohio 
Constitution conferred on municipalities 
“all powers of local self-government,”!6 
that is, the capacity to initiate actions 
over a wide range of issues in terms of 
the municipality’s own goals.!’ The 
California Constitution conferred not 
only policymaking initiative .but also 
immunity from state legislative interfer- 
ence in “municipal affairs.”!® 

In retrospect, it is apparent that the 
resurgent communitarian commitment 
of the home-rule movement recapitulated 
a characteristic vice of American thinking 
about government—the ideology of 
constitutionalism. Home rule on the 
Ohio and California model sought to 
legitimate local autonomy by constitu- 
tionalizing a rigid formula allocating 
power within the polity. The constitu- 
tionalization of local rights had the 
effect of turning policy debates about 
the scope of local initiative and the 
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allocation of powers between state and 
local decision makers into constitutional 
questions resolvable only by the state 
judiciary. The dream of local autonomy 
realized itself in a regimen of “judicial 
home rule” in which state courts demon- 
strated their inability to draw sensible 
boundaries between state and local 
functions.!9 Most modern state consti- 
tutional provisions on home rule reject 
the imperium in imperio model. Instead, 
the formulation of the American Munic- 
ipal Association and the National League 
of Cities, under which the state legislature 
retains full control over the scope of 
local powers, predominates. 

The contemporary rediscovery of the 
value of community and decentralization 
will perform a useful service to the 
extent that it shifts the focus of attention 
from historical, philosophical, and polit- 
ical controversies about legitimation to 
concrete questions of institutional policy 
analysis, that is, questions concerning 
which functions of government are most 
appropriately handled by particular 
governments—federal, state, or local. 
Contemporary communalism has, un- 
fortunately, little to say about the limits 
of community autonomy or about the 
circumstances under which the broader 
polity may be obliged to scrutinize, 
review, or overturn local initiatives. The 
prevalence of two complementary re- 
medial devices—claims under the Civil 
Rights Act for violation of federally 
created rights, and the taxpayer’s action, 
which affords individuals standing to 
challenge the legality of a wide variety of 
official decisions under state law—-seems 
to go a long way toward answering the 
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suspicions that local governments are 
dominated by “discrete and insular 
majorities.” Such suspicions have dom- 
inated much of elite discourse about the 
decentralization of power since The 
Federalist. 

Communalism can also be criticized 
for its failure to face the fact that local 
governments cannot be confined to a 
purely representative role that simply 
mirrors the consensus preferences of the 
majority. As Gordon Clark has reminded 
us, local governments are also bureau- 
cratic organizations with their own 
agendas of power and continuity, which 
may or may not correspond to the 
interests of their putative constituents.”° 


CORPORATE STATUS 


A third vision for legitimating local 
government rights derives from the am- 
biguous status of local government as a 
corporate entity that performs govern- 
mental and proprietary functions. Prior 
to the Revolution, most corporations 
were entities such as towns, parishes, 
and common fields, “created in order to 
enable individuals to pool their wealth 
for community purposes.”?! Chartered 
municipal corporations were instruments 
for stimulating commercial development 
and promoting trade. Their aims were 
narrow: preserving monopolies in the 
hands of licensed tradesmen and artisans; 
regulating markets; price fixing; and 
setting standards of quality, weight, and 
measure for commodities authorized to 
be sold in'the city. The corporation 


20. Clark, Judges and the Cities, p. 6. 

21. William E. Nelson, Americanization of 
the Common Law: The Impact of Legai Change 
on Massachusetts Society, 1760-1830 (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1975), p. 6. 

22. JonC. Teaford, The Municipal Revolution 
in America (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1975), pp. 16-34. 
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was self-supporting, raising revenues by 
collecting import or sales duties, licensing 
fees, and rents from the commercial 
facilities that it owned and operated. 
Holding fast to- the doctrine of the 
inviolability of the corporate charter 
then prevalent in England, the municipal 
corporation of Philadelphia, for exam- 
ple, refused to accept new responsibilities 
in the areas of public health, safety, and 
welfare.23 rn ae 

Had the doctrine of charter inviol- 
ability, which frustrated the attempt of 
the New Hampshire legislature to assert 
control over the corporation of Dart- 
mouth College,” been extended to munic- 
ipal corporations, qualifying municipal- 
ities would have possessed enforceable 
autonomy rights against the state. At 
minimum, a municipal corporation 
acting in a proprietary capacity would 
have received the same protections under 
the U.S. Constitution as that vouchsafed 
to their private sector brethren. This 
approach was decisively rejected by the 
United States Supreme Court when it 
sanctioned the New Jersey legislature’s 
policy of expropriating municipally 
owned water-diversion rights without 
compensation while paying for identical 
rights in private ownership.” 

At the state level, Hendrik A. Hartog’s 
masterful monograph on the evolution 
of New York’s law of municipal corpo- 
rations demonstrates that the city of 
New York was transformed from ‘a 
protagonist with significant powers of 
initiative and immunity into a dependent 


23. Judith M. Diamondstone, “Philadelphia’s 
Municipal Corporation, 1701-1776,” Pennsylvania 
Magazine of History and Biography, 90:183 (Apr. 
1966). 

24. Trustees of Dartmouth College v. Wood- 
ward, 4 Wheat. (17 U.S.) 518, 4 L.Ed. 629 (1819). 

25. Trenton v. State of New Jersey, 262 U.S. 
182 (1923), 
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Caliban under the tutelage of the state 
legislature.?6 Even less protection against 
state legislative intervention was afforded 
by other state courts. For example, the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court vigorously 
rejected the city of Philadelphia’s claims 
that astate statute impermissibly stripped 
it of powers or franchises held in its 
proprietary capacity. The court held 
that the city charter was “in no sense a 
contract with the state—and therefore 
fully subject to the control of the 
legislature. ”27 

What the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court sustained was an early example of 
what came to be known as ripper legisla- 
tion—state statutes that divested a city 
of its power to administer its parks or 
police force or personnel matters. Such 
legislation typically sought to remove as 
many areas of decision making as pos- 
sible from local political control by 
vesting power over municipal functions 
in state appointees carrying out a state- 
formulated agenda.”8 

These developments have most clearly 
affected local government not through 
constitutional discourse but through the 
application of what Peter J. Steinberger 
calls the “ideology of managerialism.”?9 

Our legacy from managerialism is 
significant. It has yielded a harvest of 
innovations. To the managerial approach 
we owe these structural forms: the coun- 
cil-manager form of government, the 
independent board, and metropolitan 


26. Hendrik A. Hartog, Public Property and 
Private Power: The Corporation of the City of 
New York in American Law, 1730-1870 (Chapel 
Hull: University of North Carolina Press, 1983). 

27. Philadelphic v. Fox, 64 Pa. 169, 180-81 
(1870). 

28. Martin J. Schiesl, The Politics of Efficiency 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1977). 

29. Peter J. Steinberger, Ideology and the 
Urban Crisis (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1985), pp. 28-36. 
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government. On the procedural front, 
civil service, the merit system, and the 
creation of a rationalized and profes- 
sional local administrative system are 
products of managerialism. Substan- 
tively, managerialism stands for rational 
planning and social engineering. At its 
best, managerialism represents a skilled 
and committed elite of experts in service 
to a broadened vision of community. At 
its worst, managerialism squeezes the 
citizenry out of the public space in which 
decisions are made. The commitment to 
expertise and professionalism on the 
part of managers also breeds careerism, 
job hopping, and a failure to commit to 
the community for the long, slow process 
of implementing any innovation. The 
triumph of managerialism imports a 
transformation of local law into a subor- 
dinate topic within the field of hyperex- 
tended administrative law stretching from 


the federal government to the smallest 


local government. As Steinberger ob- 
serves, managerial principles, such as 
centralization, hierarchy, and formal 
coordination, are inimical to claims for 
an autonomous city government.*? 


SUBORDINATION TO 
THE SOVEREIGN 


The most influential patrimony shap- 
ing dominant American conceptions 
about the allocation of powers in society 
crystallized at the close of the eighteenth 
century. The natural-rights approach 


stemmed from an earlier intellectual and 


political movement in Europe in which 
the sovereign state and the sovereign 
individual allied themselves against the 
corporation.?! No room was left for 


30. Ibid., p. 133. 

31. Otto Gierke, Associations and the Law 
(Buffalo, NY: University of Toronto Press, 1977), 
pp. 43-44. 
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intermediate bodies in the amalgam of 
individualism, natural law, and statism 
that prevailed during the Enlighten- 
ment.32 As Otto Gierke pointed out in 
his magisterial summation of the natural- 
rights tradition as of 1650, local polities 
were regarded as “no more than admin- 
istrative institutions” that “the sovereign 
could create, transform or abolish in 
light of his own free judgment of their 
utility.”33 

Two centuries later, Judge John F. 
Dillon identified the state legislature as 
the sovereign and reiterated the natural- 
rights orthodoxy concerning the sub- 
ordinate status of local government in 
the following words: “Municipal corpo- 
rations owe their origin to, and derive 
their powers and rights wholly from, the 
legislature. It breathes into them the 
breath of life, without which they cannot 
exist. As it creates, so it may destroy. If 
it may destroy, it may abridge and 
control.”34 The message of this text is 
blunt: the state legislature is the boss; 
the state legislature commands, localities 
obey. There is no room for disharmony 
or plurality of governmental interests 
within the structure of state government. 
The judiciary acknowledges, supports, 
and legitimizes the intellectual construct 
of a unitary, centralized sovereign en- 
dowed with the arbitrary and despotic 
power of Uranus over his children. 

The normative effects of Dillon’s ap- 
proach go beyond the rejection of local 
government claims to immunity from 
state legislative control. First, the unitary 
theory of sovereignty entails a positivist 
stance toward claims of local initiative. 


32. Ibid., p. 5. 

33. Otto Gierke, Natural Law and the Theory 
of Society 1500 to 1800 (Boston: Beacon, 1960), p. 
67. 

34. Clinton v. Cedar Rapids and Missouri 
River Railroad, 24 Iowa 455 (1868). 
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That is, the scope of local structural and 
programmatic initiatives must be con- 
fined to that which is granted by state 


_ enabling legislation. Second, statutes 


empowering local government units are 
in derogation of sovereignty and hence 
must be construed narrowly. Thus Dil- 
lon’s rule of interpretation flows from 
his concept of sovereignty.*5 Third, be- 
cause local governments are subordinate 
and the state is dominant, any jurisdic- 
tional conflict must be resolved in favor 
of the hierarchically superior govern- 
mental unit. Because courts serve as the 
lions under the sovereign’s throne, they 
undertake to safeguard the primacy of 
the state not only when a statute directly 
ousts local jurisdiction but also when a 
local exercise of power conflicts with a 
state statute. Thus courts have fashioned 
and applied a doctrine of implied preemp- 
tion that quashes, in the interest of the 
sovereign, local initiatives sanctioned by 
enabling legislation deemed discordant 
with other state statutes.36 Fourth, be- 
cause the state constitution confers no 
rights upon a local government unit 
against the state sovereign, a local gov- 
ernment unit has no capacity to assert 
state constitutional claims against the 
state sovereign. 

Each of these four effects of the 
natural-rights theory of sovereignty has 
left its mark on state constitutional law. 
In Georgia, a legislative attempt to 
confer home-rule powers on the city of 
Atlanta was struck down as an unconsti- 


35. State v. Thompson, 149 Wis. 488, 505, 137 
N.W. 20 (1912); Sands and Libonati, Local Gov- 
ernment Law, sec. 13.05. 

36. The fallacious reasoning dnde the 
doctrine of implied preemption as conventionally 
formulated is discussed in Commonwealth of 
Pennsyivania, Department of General Services v. 
Ogontz Area Neighbors Association, 505 Pa. 614, 
483 A.2d. 448 (1984). 
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tutional delegation of sovereign legisla- 
tive powers, thus necessitating an amend- 
ment to the state constitution in order to 
permit home rule. The Iowa Constitution 
had to be amended to overturn Dillon’s 
rule of strict and niggardly interpretation 
of legislative grants of power to munici- 
palities.37 The home-rule pravision of 
the Illinois Constitution contains an 
elaborate set of rules addressing the 
question of preemption,’ as well as a 
provision mandating that the “powers 
and functions of home rule units shall be 
construed liberally.”3° 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT'S 
CAPACITY TO SUE 


I should like to close this article with 
an extended discussion of emerging 
trends in state court decisions on the 
problem of local government’s capacity 
to sue, because these decisions and their 
ramifications bode well for a resurgent 
commitment to local self-government. 

The laurel for the most sensible ap- 
proach in reported cases goes to the 
Utah Supreme Court.” A county sought 
to challenge the constitutionality of a 
state assessment of mining properties 
because the assessment level did not 
reflect the full cash-value standard 
embedded in the state constitution. The 
Utah Supreme Court enunciated two 
criteria, one aimed at the objective of 
assuring a full and vigorous adversarial 
presentation of the claim anc another 


37. Iowa Const. art II, § 40. The state consti- 
tutions of Alaska, New Jersey, Michigan, and 
Montana contain similar provisions that require 
local government powers to be liberally interpreted. 
Sands and Libonati, Local Government Law, sec. 
13.05, n. 23. 

38. Il. Const. art. VIL, § 6(g), (b), (i). 

39. Ibid., § 6{m). 

40. Kennecott Corporation v. Salt Lake 
County, 702 P.2d 451 (1985). 


designed to vindicate the public interest 
in assuring the rule of law. The county 
was held to have capacity to sue on the 
basis of traditional standing criteria: 
that the interests of the parties be adverse, 
and that the challenging party have a 
legally protectable interest in the contro- 
versy. The Utah court did not succumb 
to the blandishments of the notion that 
the county, as a creature of the state, was 
irrebuttably presumed to exist in happy 
harmony with the state. The court held 
that the assessment determinations of 
the state tax commission directly and 
adversely affect county budget and 
taxing functions to the extent that mining 
properties are underassessed. 

The court also delineated a second, 
separate standing test, which is germane 
to the creation of a sound public-law 
doctrine. According to that criterion, a 
local government unit is afforded stand- 
ing to raise issues of great public impor- 
tance that are susceptible to judicial 
resolution. Under this criterion, the 
county can sue because, otherwise, under- 
assessments could be effectively insulated 
from challenges that would not likely be 
brought by a property owner benefiting 
from underassessment, the state agency 
making the underassessment, or acounty 
taxpayer. That is, county standing is 
recognized on the pragmatic footing 
that only the local government unit has 
the will and resources to check constitu- 
tional misconduct in state administration 
of the assessing function. 

The Utah test recognizes that localities 
have interests different from those of the 
state. It further recognizes that localities 
are not servants of the state but potential 
protagonists in the ongoing process by 
which power is shaped and shared. Note 
the tack that the Utah court could have 
taken. The state lawmaking process is 
the exclusive forum for working out 
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controversies between centralization and 
localism. Because citizens are the only 
bearers of participatory rights, and they 
are fully represented in the legislature, 
there can be no judicially cognizable 
conflict between the generalized interest 
represented by the state and the parochial 
interests asserted by local governments. 
If localities are aggrieved, their griev- 
ances are resolvable exclusively by the 
centralized decision-making apparatus 
known as the state legislature. The struc- 
ture of this argument mirrors the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s reasoning in Garcia.*! 
Just as states have no claims against the 
national government because their in- 
terests are fully represented in the 
national legislature, so localities cannot 
be heard to complain of actions by the 
states. 

It is now time to turn from capacity 
and standing questions to the trend of 
decisions concerning specific allegations 
of infringement of state constitutional 
norms. . 

One significant cluster of claims has 
to do with the procedural validity of 
state statutes affecting units of local 
government. These challenges involve 
purported violations of such state con- 
stitutional arcana as the subject-title 
rule and the prohibition of local or 
special legislation. As a practical matter, 
much state legislation having to do with 
local government takes the form of pure 
public law, that is, statutes that address 
themselves to the internal processes or 
routines of local public administration.‘ 


41. Garciay. San Antonio Metropolitan Tran- 
sit Authority, 469 U.S. 528 (1985). 

42. The skeptical reader is invited to peruse 
the statutes pertinent to local government units in 
his or her own jurisdiction. Unless he or she has 
some familiarity with the field, the reader will be 
astonished to note the utter absence of annotations 
to judicial decisions glossing an enormous body of 
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Consequently, no individual rights or 
entitlements are affected by such statutes, 
and there is. no probability that an 
individual or private organization or 
taxpayer will be. inclined to contest 
them. Unless the affected local entity 
can challenge their validity, statutes that 
are at root unconstitutional will be 
controlling. Recent state court decisions 
recognize successful challenges by local 
government units against statutes with a- 
defective title, local or special legislation, 
and even statutes violating separation- 
of-powers principles. 

Some courts are tacitly recognizing 
the dignitary interests of local govern- 
ments, that is, their right to procedural 
and substantive fair treatment. A munic- 
ipality subject to the regulatory authority 
of a state land-use development agency 
was held to be constitutionally entitled 
to notice and to an opportunity to be 
heard on a development application 
pending before the agency. An inter- 
mediate appellate court in Ohio ruled 
that the equal protection provision of 
the Ohio Constitution applies to a 
municipality exercising proprietary func- 
tions. The court held that a state agency 
acted unconstitutionally when it imposed 
obligations on the city of Cleveland not 
imposed on other public or private 
sector entities. Other courts have em- 
ployed a rational basis standard for 
appraising the validity of local gov- 
ernment challenges to state statutory 
classifications. 


law except, of course, insofar as the statute speaks 
to powers affecting the private rather than the 
public sector. Many annotations emerge out of 
controversies submitted to the attorney general or 
the comptroller concerning the construction of 
statutes bearing on local public administration 
given that a judicial forum for the resolution of 
such disputes is not normally available because of 
the law of standing. 
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Several other recent cases show a 
willingness to apply substantive consti- 
tutional protections to local govern- 
ments. Thus a Pennsylvania constitu- 
tional provision prohibiting the taking 
of property without just compensation 
was held to invalidate the uncompensated 
expropriation of a city-owned park. A 
Tennessee appellate court ruled that 
retroactive application of a statutory 
provision holding the statute of limita- 
tions applicable to actions against gov- 
ernmental entities impermissibly stripped 
a governmental entity of a vested right. 

A fascinating set of cases traces the 
implementation of state constitutional 
provisions in Michigan and Missouri, 
which prohibit the state both from man- 
dating new or expanded activities by 
local governments without full state 
financing of the additional costs and 
from reducing the state financing pro- 
portion of the costs of existing man- 
dates.43 Accordingly, a state statute 
imposing new duties on localities with 
respect to solid-waste management 
resulting in increased costs was uncon- 
stitutional. A state statute increasing the 
salaries of county employees was held 
to violate the Missouri version of this 
significant new guarantor of local fiscal 
autonomy. 


l 
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CONCLUSION 


The recognition of procedural, digni- 
tary, and autonomy interests of local 
governments has significant implications 
for state-local relations. In the first 
place, state courts have begun to undo 
the unitary theory of sovereignty whereby 
localities are presumed not to have 
interests adverse to those of the state 
that created them. Second, local gov- 


43. Mich. Const. art. 9, § 26; Mo. Const. art. 
X, §§ 16-24. 


ernments are viewed not as mere servants 
of the state but as potential protagonists ` 
in the ongoing process by which state 
legislative claims to omnipotence are 
checked and balanced by judicial review. 
Third, a significant new class of potential 
plaintiffs is now empowered to vindicate 
the rule of law in a variety of public-law 
areas hitherto unscrutinized by the state 
judiciary. Fourth, state courts have 
indicated an increased willingness to 
resolve conflicts that inevitably arise 
between the general interests represented 
by the state and the particular interests 
represented by local governments within 
the overriding framework of the state 
constitution. 

Obviously, the decisions reviewed here 
do not rest easily within the frameworks 
provided by the four models of legitimacy 
that have been sketched. At the same 
time, however, recent state court deci- 
sions do not yet reflect a resurgent 
commitment to a robust autonomy for 
local governments. Instead, the decisions 
seek largely to enlist local communities 
in holding the state accountable to the 
rule of law as embedded in the state 
constitution. Most of the court decisions 
do not rest upon the distinction between 
governmental and proprietary functions 
that underlies the corporate-status ap- 
proach to intergovernmental questions 
arising under the state constitution. The 
doctrine of state hegemony over the 
activities and affairs of local government 
is neither repudiated nor, for the most 
part, addressed directly and forthrightly. 
It is generally ignored or sidestepped. 
Nevertheless, the impact of these deci- 
sions forces a reopening of problems 
and questions slighted by that peculiar 
congeries of statism, individualism, and 
natural rights that has ruled the concep- 
tual roost for the past century in state 
constitutional law. 
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persistent theme in the literature of 

state-local relations has been that 
states enjoy plenary power in their deal- 
ings with local governments, while local 
governments are legally powerless. The 
black-letter rules of state-local relations 
are that states have complete hegemony 
over their political subdivisions; local 
governments are mere creatures of the 
states, possessing only those powers 
delegated by the states; and there is no 
such thing as an inherent right of local 
self-government.! Many scholars have 
been critical of these rules and have 
called for greater local power.? While 
proponents of local autonomy recognize 
that the states have delegated substantial 
powers to local governments, these critics 
contend that the legal foundations of 
local autonomy are insecure and ulti- 
mately insubstantial. 

This notion of plenary state power 
with inherent local powerlessness signif- 
icantly understates the degree to which 
state courts have supported the concept 
of strong local governments, and it 
misses the substantial amount of real 
power enjoyed by many local govern- 
ments. The force of localism in state 
jurisprudence was dramatically under- 
scored by two major law reform initia- 
tives pursued in state courts during the 
last two decades: challenges to the local 
property-tax-based system of funding 
public education and to suburban ex- 
clusionary zoning. 

The school finance and exclusionary 
zoning litigations are of central signifi- 

1. Chester ‘Antieau, Municipal Corporation 
Law (New York: Matthew Bender, 1986), sec. 
2.00; Eugene McQuillen, Law of Municipal Cor- 
porations, 3rd ed. (Wilmette, IL: Callaghan, 1971), 
secs. 1.21, 1.42; C. Dallas Sands and Michael 
Libonati, Local Government Law (Wilmette, IL: 
Callaghan, 1981), sec. 2.03. 
l 2. See, for example, Gerald Frug, “The City 


as a Legal Concept,” Harvard Law Review, 93:1057 
(1980). 


cance in understanding the structure of 
contemporary state-local relations. Edu- 
cation is the leading service provided by 
local governments, and zoning is the 
principal regulatory activity of local 
governments. The litigations were pur- 
sued in state courts and framed in terms 
of state constitutional doctrines.? More- 
over, these lawsuits addressed weak- 
nesses in the concept of local autonomy 
that even advocates of local power re- 
cognize: the limited fiscal capacity of 
many localities to provide basic public 
services, and the extra-local effects of 
local actions. 

Nevertheless, neither initiative actu- 
ally did much to alter local responsibility 
for financing education or to weaken 
local power over land use. The state 
courts displayed a localist orientation, 
regularly assenting to the delegation of 
significant powers and duties to localities 
and treating the challenges as an unwel- 
come threat to local autonomy. The role 
of localism in maintaining social and 
economic inequities was often acknowl- 
edged, but the commitment to local 
autonomy was usually given primacy. 
These cases indicate that the states’ 
abdication of oversight and fiscal re- 
sponsibility for delegated functions is at 
least as much of a dilemma as city 
powerlessness. 


THE SCHOOL FINANCE AND 
EXCLUSIONARY 
ZONING LITIGATIONS 


The school finance and exclusionary 
zoning litigations grew out of several 


3. Both challenges were initially brought as 
federal constitutional claims, but these were re- 
jected by the U.S. Supreme Court. See, for 
example, Warth v. Seldin, 422 U.S. 490 (1975); 
Village of Belle Terre v. Boraas, 416 U.S. 1 (1974); 
San Antonio Independent School District v. Ro- 
driguez, 411 U.S. 1 (1973); James v. Valtierra, 402 
U.S. 137 (1971). 
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underlying conditions in state-local 
relations. The states have generally del- 
egated to local governments the respon- 
sibility for providing many basic public 
services, including elementary and se- 
condary education and the authority to 
control land use. Local governments 
derive most of their own-source revenues 
from the real property tax, and the 


quality of local public services is signifi- ` 


cantly determined by taxable wealth. 
Due to the uneven distribution of indus- 
trial facilities and upper-income resi- 
dential properties, there is an enormous 
variety in taxable wealth among locali- 
ties.4 Although all states provide some 
fiscal assistance to their localities, wealth- 
ier communities are able to spend far 
more on services like public education 
than can poorer ones. Moreover, local 
units have an incentive to maintain their 
taxable wealth per capita in order to 
keep taxes down and keep property 
values up while providing desired levels 
of public services. 

Many- suburbs have used their zoning 
authority to protect the local fisc. Zoning 
ordinances excluding multifamily hous- 
ing or requiring that homes be of large 
size and built on large lots are wide- 
spread. These devices tend to assure that 
new residents have wealth as great as or 
greater than the current residents, to 
prevent lower-income families from 
moving to these communities, and to 
drive up the cost of housing throughout 
the region. Exclusionary zoning limits 
housing opportunities and exacerbates 
the interlocal gap in the quality of public 
services. 

The local property-tax~based system 
of school finance and suburban exclu- 

4. See, for example, Robert Inman and Dan- 
ie] Rubinfeld, “The Judicial Pursuit of Local 


Fiscal Equity,” Harvard Law Review, 92:1662 
(1979). 
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sionary zoning reflect and reinforce social 
and economic inequities. Starting in the 
1960s, serious legal challenges to these 
practices were mounted by reformers. 
Advocates of school finance reform 
sought to sever the link between local 
wealth and the quality of local education 
by requiring states to assume a significant 
degree of responsibility for financing 
public schools. The attack on exclu- 
sionary zoning was aimed at opening the 
suburbs to lower-cost housing. The goals 
of the two movements were interrelated: 
Reducing the local role in-school financ- 
ing would ease local tax burdens and 
reduce the incentive to zone out lower- 
income residents. Opening the suburbs 
to lower-income families would mitigate 
interlocal disparities in property wealth, 
thereby reducing the differences in local 
ability to spend on education. 


The school finance cases 


Courts in 18 states have considered 
challenges to the local property-tax- 
based system of funding public educa- 
tion. Plaintiffs usually made two argu- 
ments: interlocal spending inequities 
violate state equal protection clauses, 
and the low level of spending in poorer 
districts violates the articles on education 
in state constitutions—the requirements, 
variously phrased, that the state provide 
for “the maintenance and support of a 
system of free common schools” or “a 
thorough and efficient system of free 
schools” or “a general and uniform 
public school system.” 

The resulting decisions may be 
grouped into three categories. Both the 
state equal protection and the education 
article claims were rejected outright by 
high courts in ten states: New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Arizona, 
Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Marvland, 
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and Oregon.’ An eleventh state, Wis- 
consin, also affirmed the traditional 
local finance system in a case that arose 
in a slightly different setting.6 Three 
states—-New Jersey, Washington, and 
West Virginia—rejected the equal-pro- 
tection-clause attack but found for 
plaintiffs under their education articles.’ 
Four states—Arkansas, Califcrnia, Con- 
necticut, and Wyoming—dstermined 
that the traditional financing system 
denied children in poorer districts equal 
protection.® 

. The state supreme courts in the first, 
and largest, category grounded their 
decisions on a strong commitment to 
local self-government, which they defined 
as requiring local control of the funding 
and provision of basic governmental 
services. These courts saw the challenge 
to local school funding as necessarily 
having implications for police, fire, 
roads, and other local services. Yet 
unequal levels of local services and 
taxation were deemed characteristic of 
the American system of local govern- 


5. Board of Educ., Levittown Union Free 
School Dist. v. Nyquist, 57 N.Y.2d 27 (1982); Dan- 
son Vv. Casey, 399 A.2d 360 (Pa. 1979); Board of 
Educ. v. Walter, 390 N.E.2d 813 (Ohio 1979); 
Milliken v, Green, 212 N.W.2d 711 (Mich. 1973); 
Shofstall v. Hollins, 515 P.2d 590 (Ariz. 1973); 
Lujan v. Colorado State Bd. of Educ., 649 P.2d 
1005 (Colo. 1982); McDaniel v. Thomas, 285 
_S.E.2d 156 (Ga. 1981); Thompson v. Engelking, 
` 537 P.2d 635 (idaho 1975); Hornbeck v. Somerset 
Co. Bd. of Educ., 458 A.2d 758 (Md. 1983); Olsen 
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ment. Differences in the cost and quality 
of local services were seen as inherent in 
the structure of local government. “We 
are all aware,” observed the Arizona 
Supreme Court, “that the citizens of one 
county shoulder a different tax burden 
than the citizens of another and receive 
varying degrees of governmental ser- 
vice.”? Notwithstanding these disparities, 
“this tradition of local government pro- 
viding services paid for by local taxes,” 
wrote the Oregon Supreme Court, “con- 
tinues to be a basic accepted principle of 
Oregon government.”! These courts 
denied that local control could survive if 
the state were required to fund education 
or to equalize local fiscal capacities. The 
New York Court of Appeals, for exam- 
ple, concluded that there was “a direct 
correlation” between the implementation 
of local interests and the local control of 
school budgets. Only through local fiscal 
responsibility could local residents “ex- 
ercise a substantial control over the 
educational opportunities made available 
in their districts.”!! 

Several courts acknowledged that dis- 
parities in local wealth existed, leading 
to “significant inequalities in the avail- 
ability of financial support for local 
school districts”? and implying that 
poorer districts would have “less fiscal 
control than wealthier districts.”!3 Yet 
these courts determined that so long as a 
minimally adequate education was pro- 
vided in each district, the state had met 
its responsibilities. A uniform level of 
support of education, regardless of dis- 
trict wealth, was not required. The in- 
ability of poorer districts to fund pro- 
grams comparable to those offered in 


9. Shofstall, 515 P.2d at 593. 
10. Olsen, 554 P.2d at 147. 
Il. Levittown, 5ST N.Y.2d at 45. 
12. Ibid., p. 38. 
13. Lujan, 649 P.2d at 1023. 
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richer communities did not give rise to a 
constitutional claim. Indeed, several 
courts expressly vindicated the right of 
school districts to spend more than the 
state required or than their neighbors 
could afford. 

The most striking confirmation of 
local control came in Wisconsin, where 
the supreme court invalidated state leg- 
islation designed to ameliorate spending 
disparities. The Wisconsin plan directed, 


inter alia, that districts withspendingor - 


wealth above a certain ceiling make 
payments into a state fund, which would 
be used to supplement the state’s own 
revenues for providing aid to poorer 
districts. Acknowledging that school 
districts, like other political subdivisions, 
are “but arms of the state, carrying out 
state duties,” the Wisconsin court never- 
theless placed local rights with respect to 
education on a par with state power. 
The court concluded that “local districts 
retain the control to provide educational 
opportunities over and above those re- 
quired by the state.”!4 The legislature 
could not limit district spending in the 
name of interlocal equality and could 
not require one district to aid a poorer 
neighbor. 

The three state courts that relied on 
education articles to uphold challenges 
to the school finance system shared 
many ‘of these assumptions about the 
inevitability, and acceptability, of inter- 
local wealth and public service differ- 
ences. These courts stressed the exem- 
plary position of education among all 
public services and denied that their 
decisions had any implications for the 
inequalities in the funding of other local 
services or in local taxation. Even within 
the context of education, these courts 
limited their holdings by denying that 


14. Buse, 247 N.W.2d at 151. 
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the state had to.fund education wholly 
or to equalize interlocal wealth or 
spending differences. 

In the leading education article case, 
Robinson v. Cahill, the New Jersey 
Supreme Court gave thoughtful attention 
to the equal protection argument but 
ultimately rejected it. The court con- 
cluded that local fiscal incapacity and 
interlocal inequities are inherent in local 
self-government and that the localist 
interest should prevail: “A signal feature 
of home rule as we know it is that the 
residents of a political subdivision are 
permitted within substantial limits to 
decide how much to raise for [local] 
services. ... How much will be done by 
local government may, of course, depend 
upon the size of the tax~base. .. . It is 
inevitable that expenditures per resident 
will vary among municipalities, resulting 
in differences as to benefit and tax 
burden.”!5 

The New Jersey Supreme Court, 
surely one of the most activist and 
liberal in the nation, after giving a full 
accounting of the costs of local fiscal 
responsibility in terms of interlocal in- 


equality and inadequately met local 


needs, was willing to pay the price for 
interlocal disparities in order to preserve 
the system of local self-government. 
Indeed; in a later case, the court denied 
an equal protection challenge to the 
requirement that counties pay for local 
welfare and judicial administration costs 
out of the local property tax. Local 
fiscal responsibility for local services 
was, according to the court, an “implicit 
premise of local government” notwith- 
standing differences in local ability to 


pay.!6 


15. Robinson, 303 A.2d at 283. 
16. Bonnet v. State, 382 A.2d 1175 (N.J. 
Super. 1978); aff'd, 395 A.2d 194 (N.J. 1978). 
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The Robinson court construed the 
thorough and efiicient clause of the New 
Jersey Constitution as requiring the 
state to define the content of a “thorough 
and efficient” education and to see to it 
that such an education was provided in 
all districts. While the state could dele- 
gate that function to localities, it had an 
obligation to oversee local school dis- 
tricts to assure that the “thorough and 
efficient” commitment was met. The 
court found that the state had failed to 
undertake these definitional and super- 
visory functions, and it treated the rela- 
tively low levels of spending in poorer 
districts as evidence that a “thorough 
and efficient” education was not being 
provided in thase districts. Neverthe- 
less, the court did not mandate equaliza- 
tion, and it accepted that richer districts 
would spend above the constitutional 
minimum. 

The four remaining state supreme 
courts found that their states had violated 
state equal protection clauses in making 
the quality of educational opportunity 
dependent on the “fortuitous circum- 
stance” of the assessed valuation of the 
district in which each child resided. 
These courts rejected the conclusion of 
the other courts that local authority 
over the scope and content of local 
education programs required local fiscal 
responsibility, and they found that 
greater equalization and greater state 
support need not reduce local school 
autonomy. | 

These courts did not clearly indicate 
what role their state constitutions would 
allow local wealth inequalities to con- 
tinue to play under a reformed system, 
and there is some indication from later 
cases that, despite the strong language 
about equalization, these courts would 
be satisfied with a remedy comparable 
to that in Robinson, that is, increasing 


the resources available to the poorest 
districts without either capping the rich- 
est districts or compelling full equaliza- 
tion of district tax bases.'7 Moreover, 
none of these courts required either full 
state funding or complete equality in 
district spending. District residents could 
decide the rate at which they desired to 
tax themselves for the support of local 
schools. So long as spending differences 
were not the product of disparities in 
wealth, school expenditures could vary.!8 
Although these four courts disagreed 
with the others over the connection 
between local control and local fiscal 
responsibility and on the importance of 
equalizing local fiscal capacities, they 
shared the common Judicial commitment 
to some measure of local autonomy. 


The exclusionary zoning cases 


Efforts on the part of local commu- 
nities to control their own social and 
economic demography originally re- 
ceived the imprimatur of state courts. 
Ironically, in view of its current position 
as the leading critic of exclusionary 
zoning, it was the New Jersey Supreme 
Court that most prominently affirmed 
local power to determine community 
composition. In a series of decisions 
between 1949 and 1962, that court upheld 
efforts by New Jersey suburbs to exclude 
industry, apartment houses, and mobile 
homes and to impose costly minimum 
floor space, building frontage, and large- 
lot requirements.!9 The court indicated 


17. See, for example, Horton v. Meskill, 486 
A.2d 1099 (Conn. 1985). 

18. Serrano, 135 Cal. Rptr. at 370. 

19. See Duffcon Concrete Products, Inc. v. 
Borough of Cresskill, 64 A.2d 347 (N.J. 1949); 
Lionshead Lake, Inc. v. Wayne Township, 89 
A.2d 693 (N.J. 1952); Fischer v. Bedminster 
Township, 93 A.2d 378 (N.J. 1952); Fanale v. 
Borough of Hasbrouck Heights, 139 A.2d 749 
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that it would sustain local zoning mea- 
sures that were “reasonably calculated 
to advance the community as a social, 
economic or political unit.” An element 
of community advancement could be 
the protection of community “character.” 
The court endorsed the efforts of New 
Jersey’s communities to secure for them- 
selves the blessing of suburban life: 
“more land, more living room, indoors 
and out, and more freedom in their scale 
of living than is generally possible in the 
city.”2!. Lower courts were directed to 
“allow fullest flexibility to the range of 
well-informed local judgment as to the 
precise way in which local zoning can 
best serve the welfare of the particular 
community.”22 

During the last two decades, suburban 
exclusionary zoning and the consequent 
increased housing costs and metropolitan- 
area segregation have been challenged 
in court, and the handful of victories 
won by exclusionary zoning plaintiffs 
have drawn considerable scholarly atten- 
tion. These cases have been seen as part 
of the quiet revolution in which state 
institutions are said to be asserting 
greater responsibilities over land use. 
The judicial limitation of exclusionary 
zoning, however, has been overstated. 

Only four state supreme courts have 
undertaken a significant review of ex- 
clusionary zoning—California, New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
These courts have pointed to the regional 
effects of local zoning decisions, have 
directed local zoning bodies to consider 
these effects, and have urged the states 


(N.J. 1958); Vickers v. Gloucester Township, 181 


A.2d 129 (N.J. 1962). 

20. Vickers, 181 A.2d at 137. 

21. Lionshead Lake, 89 A.2d at 697. 

22. Clary v. Eatontown, 124 A.2d 54, 66 (N.J. 
1956). 
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to monitor local zoning. With the excep- 
tion of New Jersey, however, each court 
has left the structure of local zoning 
largely intact and has permitted the 
states to continue to abdicate an effective 
oversight role. 

In a pair of decisions in the mid- 
1970s, the New York Court of Appeals 
and the California Supreme Court deter- 
mined that because local zoning “often 
has a substantial impact beyond the 
boundaries of the municipality," the 
propriety of local land-use regulation 
“must be measured by its impact not 
only upon the welfare of the enacting 
community, but upon the welfare of the 
surrounding region.” But these deci- 
sions also affirmed the legitimacy of the 
“local desire to maintain the status quo 
within the community,” and the Cali- 
fornia court found that “suburban res- 
idents .. . may assert a vital interest in 
limiting immigration to their commu- 
nity.”26 Regional needs would not dis- 
place local self-interest; rather, local 
zoning ‘bodies and reviewing courts 
would be required to balance these 
competing interests, with little indication 
given as to how that balance should be 
struck. 

The New York court invalidated a 
local ordinance excluding multifamily 
housing, where it was plain that the 
defendant town had given no considera- 
tion to regional needs. Subsequently, 
that court upheld a five-acre minimum- 
lot ordinance,?’ and a town zoning pro- 
cess that tended to exclude low cost multi- 


23. Berenson v. Town of New Castle, 38 
N.Y.2d 102, 110-11 (1975), 

24. Associated Home Builders of the Greater 
East Bay, Inc. v. City of Livermore, 135 Cal. Rptr. 
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25. Berenson, 38 N.Y.2d at 110. 

26. Livermore, 135 Cal. Rptr. at 56. 

27. Robert E Kurztus, Inc. v. Incorporated 
Village of Upper Brookville, 51 N.Y.2d 338 (1980). 
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family housing.“ The defendant munic- 
ipalities had apparently given some at- 
tention to the region but were reasonable 
in striking the balance in favor of local 
interests. 

Similarly, the California court placed 
the burden of proof on challengers seek- 
ing to upset a moratorium on residential 
growth, presumed that the defendant 
city had balanced local and regional 
interests in good faith, and diracted that 
the ordinance be measured by the “liberal 
standards that have traditionally tested 
the validity of land use restrictions en- 
acted under the zoning power.”? The 
court also protected use of the voter 
initiative to zone, despite the voters’ 
proclivity for exclusionary measures.*° 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
which pioneered the judicial attack on 
exclusionary zoning, has invalidated 
large-lot requirements and bans on 
multifamily housing,?! although, more 
recently, it upheld municipal exclusion 
of townhouses.?4 The court declared 
that a “political subdivision cannot iso- 
late itself and ignore the needs of the 
areas surrounding it” and that, in the 
absence of state or regional planning, a 
community that is “a logical area for 
development and population growth” 
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may not totally exclude such growth.33 

The Pennsylvania court, however, 
has permitted municipalities to continue 
to restrict residential development with- 
out any new state or regional legislative 
or administrative oversight. While the 
court has been vigorous in reviewing 
certain exclusionary ordinances, it has 
proceeded on a case-by-case basis, al- 
lowing localities to initiate such zoning 
and putting the onus on prospective 
developers to come forward and plead 
and prove their cases—a time-consuming 
and costly process. The burden is on the 
plaintiff to demonstrate that the com- 
munity is “in the path of growth”— 
neither fully developed nor still outside 
the area of imminent metropolitan pop- 
ulation expansion—and that it has 
sought to avoid its fair share of regional 
housing development. The court’s most 
recent decisions suggest that although 
the municipality’s legal interest in exclu- 
sion has been rejected, individual com- 
munities have not been stripped of au- 
thority to regulate and control growth. - 

Only the New Jersey Supreme Court 
has mounted a sustained assault on 
exclusionary zoning. In Mount Laurel, 
the court declared that it would take a 
“non-local approach to the meaning of 
‘general welfare’” in zoning cases, so 
that if an ordinance has “a substantial 
external impact, the welfare of the state’s 
citizens beyond the borders of the par- 
ticular muhicipality cannot be disre- 
garded and must be recognized and 
served.” The court invoked the basic 
premise of state-local relations in declar- 
ing it “fundamental and not to be for- 
gotten that the zoning power is a police 
power of the state and the local authority 
is acting only as a delegate of that 


33. Surrick v. Zoning Hearing Bd., 382 A.2d 
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power.” Municipalities may not zone 
for fiscal or character goals. Moreover, 
the mere elimination of exclusionary 
devices would not suffice. A community 
must “affirmatively plan and provide, 
by its land use regulations, the reasonable 
opportunity for an appropriate variety 
and choice of housing, of course includ- 
ing low and moderate cost housing.”34 

Despite Mount Laurel's strong lan- 
- guage, the New Jersey court initially 
acted cautiously and preserved a sub- 
stantial measure of local autonomy over 
zoning. The court determined that it was 
- “the local function and responsibility, in 
the first instance at least, rather than the 
= court’s to decide on the details” of a 
proper zoning ordinance, and it did not 
order that any developer be given per- 
mission to build. The court expressed a 
strong preference for legislation to de- 
termine and allocate regional housing 
needs.35 Only after eight years of local 
resistance and legislative inaction did 
the New Jersey court conclude that it 
would no longer defer to local decision 
making or wait for the state to come up 
with comprehensive regional plans. In 
Mount Laurel II, the court held that 
lower courts could make regional hous- 
ing allocations; localities would be re- 
quired to remove all excessive restric- 
tions and exactions; suburbs would be 
directed to provide incentives for the 
construction of low-income and mod- 
erate-income housing; and trial courts 
would be authorized to enter remedial 
orders permitting prevailing developer- 
plaintiffs to begin to build.36 


34. Southern Burlington County NAACP ~v. 
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Mount Laurel IT, especially its provi- 
sion of a builder’s remedy, galvanized 
the legislature into action. In the Fair 
Housing Act of 1985, the legislature 
adopted the Mount Laurel doctrine while 
also toning it down. Localities would 
retain authority to zone, and a morato- 
rium on builders’ remedies was imposed, 
but a new state agency would set criteria 
and guidelines, monitor local actions, 
and, through its power to immunize 
municipalities from Mount Laureil-style 
lawsuits, affect the content of local 
zoning and housing plans. While acknowl- 
edging the need for more low-income 
and moderate-income housing, the Fair 
Housing Act also directed that the state 
respect “the established pattern of de- 
velopment in the community” and con- 
sider the costs of improving public 
facilities. The New Jersey Supreme Court 
upheld the act.?? 


LOCAL CONTROL AS A STATE 
CONSTITUTIONAL VALUE 


State supreme courts clearly place a 
premium on local control, even against 
a legal background of presumptive state 
power. Why? The courts have said sur- 
prisingly little about the value of local 
control. Scholars of local government 
have put forward two normative argu- 
ments for local autonomy: allocational 
efficiency in the provision of public 
services, and expansion of opportu- 
nities for political participation.39 While 
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localist courts have been attentive to 
these values, a third explanation more 
closely captures the tenor of judicial 
reasoning: the courts apparently equate 
local autonomy with individual or family 
autonomy and are protective of local 
power because of their intuitive linkage 
of the community to the home and the 
family. 

Thus local control of land use has 
been supported by state courts not 
because local units are considered more 
efficient or more representative than 
regional or state agencies but because 
local control is seen as better for pro- 


tecting the home. Local responsibility 


for public education is maintained not 
because school districts are more re- 
sponsive to local needs or better able to 
meet them but because localities seem 
more likely to protect the family. Home 
and family were frequently relied on or 
alluded to in these cases. The early New 
Jersey cases upheld exclusionary zoning 
as a means of protecting “the well-being 
of our most important institution, the 
home.”4° Those cases saw an intimate con- 
nection between the well-being of local 
residents, the quality of home life, and 
the character of the surrounding commu- 
nity. Recent decisions continue to re- 
cognize the legitimacy of the local desire 
to limit in-migration in order to secure 
the “blessings of quiet seclusion and 
clean air” for suburban householders.*! 

Similarly, for many courts there is a 
close connection between local control 
of the public schools and parents’ interest 
in the education of their children. Local- 
ist courts frequently refer to residents of 
school districts not as residents or voters 
or taxpayers but simply as “parents” 
engaged in “educating their children.”42 

40. Lionshead Lake, 89 A.2d at 697. 


41. Livermore, 135 Cal. Rptr. at 56. 
42. Thompson, 537 P.2d at 645; Lujan, 649 


The hostility evinced by some courts to 
limiting the ability of richer districts to 
outspend poorer districts may simply 
reflect incredulity that there is any con- 
stitutional basis for restricting how much 
parents can do for their children. 

The linkage of local government to 
home and family results in a deferential 
or protective attitude toward local power. 
Local governments become an extension 
of, rather than a threat to, personal 
freedom; in contrast with states, they 
may be placed on the private side of the 
public-private divide. From the courts’ 
perspective, localities control the imme- 
diate environment for the protection of 
the private life of home and family and 
are not simply deliverers of public ser- 
vices or centers for the development of 
public life. 

This interpretation suggests that the 
“inherent right of local self-government” 
is not dead but merely dormant. These 
courts downplay the createdness of local 
governments and, instead, take local 
governments and their powers as givens 
and not as products of conscious action 
by the states to structure governmental 
authority in a particular way. As the 


‘New York Court of Appeals explained 


in denying that the state had any duty to. 
remedy interlocal tax and public service 
inequalities, “The cited inequalities 
existing in cities are the product of 
demographic, economic and political 
factors intrinsic to the cities themselves 
and cannot be attributed to legislative 
action or inaction.™3 That the state 
chose to delegate public education to 
units of differing fiscal capacities was 
not discussed and apparently needed no 
justification. An important part of local- 
ism, then, is the assumption that in a 
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system of local governments, inequalities 


simply happen. The states are not respon- 


sible for these inequalities or, it seems, 
for the system of local governments. 

Because these cases generally con- 
cerned the efforts of private plaintiffs 
either to curb localities or to force the 
states to take a more active role, the 
power of the states to displace local 
decisions was usually not at issue, and 
the inherent right idea was not directly 
tested. It is thus still good law that there 
is no inherent right to local self-govern- 
ment and states have plenary power 
over their political subdivisions. But in 
the aftermath of these litigations, it is 
evident that many courts take the 
existence and power of local govern- 
ments as both given and highly desirable. 
Such localism has, in most states, effec- 
tively constrained efforts to reduce dis- 
parities in the quality of education and 
to open the suburbs to more low-income 
residents. 

These cases also suggest that the very 
issue of state versus local power is a false 
one because of the overinclusiveness of 
the term “local government.” Not all 
local governments benefit from localism. 
The larger, older cities, with their con- 
centrations of poor people, high crime 
rates, crumbling infrastructures, decay- 
ing housing, and diminished tax bases, 
are little advantaged by doctrines af- 
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firming local autonomy over school 
finance and zoning. Cities faced with 
heavy demands for local public services 
and with emigration of the middle class 
are likely to favor greater state support 
of local public services and regional 
land-use planning. Local autonomy is of 
limited use to localities lacking the 
financial resources to enjoy it. 

Middle-class and upper-income su- 
burbs do better under localism. Their 
primary concerns are for the control of 
their schools and the protection of their 
homes. Those powers have been dele- 
gated to them by the states and, in 
general, vouchsafed by the courts. Be- 
yond these concerns, their desire is to be 
let alone and not be burdened by broader 
metropolitan problems. These commu- 
nities may be legally powerless to prevent 
state legislation from interfering with 
local autonomy, but they are practically 
powerful due to the strong and continu- 
ing tradition of state abdication to local 
governments in such matters. 

Localism, then, primarily benefits only 
a subset of local governments, and it 
does so by enabling them to insulate 
themselves from responsibility for prob- 
lems outside their borders. Such a local- - 
ist allocation of power, which helps one 


category of localities while harming 


another, can hardly be wise policy or 
good law. 
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State Constitutional Law in 
Comparative Perspective 


By IVO D. DUCHACEK 


ABSTRACT: Can the existence and modifications of state constitutions 
be viewed as being among the nourishing fountains of federalism? A 
comparative analysis suggests two caveats. While in the United States and 
Switzerland both the birth and subsequent modification of state constitu- 
tions confirm a two-way traffic in federal practices between federal and 
state governments, in other systems, though labeled “federations,” state 
constitutions rarely reflect political assertions of regional autonomy from 
below. Instead, subnational constitutions in such federations may only 
represent a unitary or dictatorial delegation of some administrative powers 
to territorial subunits, a delegation that can easily be revoked by the central 
government. Onthe other hand, due to a federal political tradition, federal 
practices may flourish in some unions whose territorial components lack 
indigenous subnational constitutions, as in Canada and Australia. 
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COMPARATIVE PERSPECTIVE | 


N studying various federal systems, 

can we use the existence and modifi- 
cations of subnational constitutions as 
one criterion of federal practice and, 
possibly, as evidence of a prevailing 
federal political culture? The answer is, 
Not exactly. 

By “modifications” I mean amend- 
ments to or a complete redrafting of a 
subnational constitution in response to 
new circumstances and challenges, pro- 
vided these changes have been initiated 
and adopted by regional officials and 
voters, not by the federal center. By 
“subnational constitutions” I mean the 
constitutions of federated territorial 
components, such as states, provinces, 
cantons, Litnder, and socialist autono- 
mous republics in the 17 systems that 
are, or claim to be, federal: the United 
States, Switzerland, West Germany, 
Austria, Canada, Australia, India, Malay- 
sia, the United Arab Emirates, Nigeria, 
Mexico, Venezuela, Argentina, Brazil, 
the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia. 

By “federal political culture” I mean 
attitudes, beliefs, values, and behavioral 
orientations reflecting respect for, and 
patterns of membership and political 
participation in, more than one order of 
government and more than one territorial 
community, subnational and national. 
These interlaced orientations toward 
the institutionalized two-layer, or mar- 
bled, political processes include knowl- 
edge, judgments, and feelings, which 
include nationalism—or federal loyalty, 
Bundestreue—coupled with territorial 
or local loyalty.! 


1. See Ivo D. Duchacek, The Territorial 
Dimension of Politics within, among, and across 
Nations (Boulder, CO: Westview, 1986), p. 81. 
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MODIFYING STATE 
CONSTITUTIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Since 1776 the American states have 
drafted anew nearly 150 state constitu- 
tions and have held over 230 constitu- 
tional conventions. Voters in the 50 
states have also adopted nearly 5000 
state constitutional amendments pro- 
posed by their own state political and 
economic elites, in response to new tasks 


imposed on all modern states. These 


new tasks reflect demands and pressures 
for social welfare, job creation, educa- 
tion, health, culture, and environmental 
protection. The American state consti- 


- tutions have proved, on the whole, to be 


both flexible and important determinants 
of the quality of the daily lives of their 
citizens, and this is why they have under- 
gone numerous changes. 

In identifying modification of state 
constitutions as one of the characteristics 
of American federal political culture, it 
should be noted that, internally, many 
states have also redefined their initially 
centralist positions with respect to local, 
municipal, and county units of govern- 
ment by granting them home rule. In 
this way, within their own jurisdictional 
frameworks, many states have trans- 
formed their unitary systems into semi- 
federalized ones. 

While the processes of redrafting and 
amending state constitutions are domi- 
nantly concerned with the organiza- 
tional, fiscal, and social service aspects 
of state governments, these modifications 
tend to leave intact the first, all-important 
constitutional chapter, the declaration 
of rights, including its archaic wording ` 

2. Albert L. Sturm, “Development of Ameri- 
can State Constitutions,” Publius: The Journal of 
Federalism, 12:75-76 (Winter 1982). 
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and syntax. This respect for eighteenth- 
century formulations represents perhaps 
mainly a show of respect for the Ameri- 
can political-constitutional tradition and 
a compliment to the drafting skill of the 
eighteenth-century statesmen who, in a 
revolutionary and editorially felicitous 
fashion, formulated the concept of gov- 
ernment limited by inalienable individual 
rights and liberties. On the part of state 
constitutional reformers and their pub- 
lics, there may also be some fear that any 
tampering with the time-honcred guar- 
antees may adversely affect them. 

In tune with modern problems and 
challenges, the newly drafted or amended 
constitutions have, of course, added 
many twentieth-century economic, so- 
cial, and environmental rights to the 
original eighteenth-century list of indi- 
vidual rights and liberties. The 1972 
constitution of Montana, for example, 
added a right of citizens to have a clean 
environment; other states havz added a 
so-called right to work. 

Immediately following the declaration 
of rights is an outline of the organiza- 
tional structure concerning the legisla- 
ture, state executive, and judiciary, and 
the separation of their respective powers 
that expresses and reasserts, conceptual- 
ly, the collective territorial right of the 
constituent state to self-government. As 
Daniel J. Elazar expressed it succinctly, 
“State constitutions are conceptual, and, 
at times, very specific statements of who 
should get what, when and how.” 

Three observations concerning the 
amendatory zeal of American states are 
in order: 


1. The high number of redrafted or 
amended constitutions indicates a healthy 


3. Daniel J. Elazar, “Principles and Traditions 
Underlying Americaa State Constitutions,” Pub- 
lius: The Journal of Federalism, 12:17 (Winter 
1982). 


assertion. of state responsibility for re- 
sponding to new challenges and oppor- 
tunities. In this sense, constitutional 
change represents a good measure of the 
vitality of the American federal political 
culture. 

2. The diligent redrafting and amend- 
ing of state constitutions are, at least 
partly, also the consequence of the de- 
tailed nature and length of the state 
constitutions in contrast to the succinct- 
ness of the first New England state 
constitutions, from which the equally 
succinct federal Constitution drew impor- 
tant inspiration. Such detailed texts are 
bound to be vulnerable to many even 


minute changes in the political or eco- 


nomic environment. They simply have 
had to be updated constantly. 

3. The need for frequent additions to, 
or changes in, state constitutions also 
reflects the human incapacity to antici- 
pate accurately—and express in detailed 
legal terms—what will be needed as 
society changes. The state constitutions, 
especially, are fundamental blueprints 
for public action that are closest to the 
concerns of daily life and the pursuit of 
happiness. 


The point of central importance for 
comparative speculation is that the 
American state constitutional responses 
to change have been largely initiated, 
adopted, and implemented from below, 
from their territorial roots, by the state 
and local governments and their citizens. 
Whether drawn for the first time in the 
eighteenth century or only in the twen- 
tieth century, the American state consti- 
tutions are not preordained spin-offs of 
some central federal doctrine, as is the 
case in so many other systems that claim 
to be federal but whose federal practice 
and culture are either underdeveloped 
or outrightly debatable. In the latter 
type of federal system, the territorial 
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components resemble those units of 
local or regional administration that 
any central authority finds useful to 
create by a revocable unitary delegation 
of power. 

Unitary delegations of powers from 
the top to the regional bottom—which 
on paper may sometimes appear close to 
the federal division of powers and be 
labeled as-such—in the past characterized 
Argentina’s 22 provinces and their rela- 
tions to the central government; Brazil’s 
21 states; Venezuela’s 20 states; Mexico’s 
32 states; and pre-Bangladesh, bicom- 
munal federal Pakistan. In the case of 
three communist constitutions whose 
language is conspicuously federal—those 
of the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia—the practices and spirit 
have always been tightly centralist, with 
the partial exception of Yugoslavia. 


CANTONAL CONSTITUTIONS IN 
SWITZERLAND 

Can our measuring rod of the vitality 
of federal political culture—the birth 
and growth of subnational constitutions 
from below—-be applied to Switzerland 
and its 26 cantons% It can. 

Cantonal constitutions have been 
considerably modified over the centuries 
‘by appropriate revisions from below, 
including cantonal referenda. Since the 
1960s, there has been a new effort to 
modernize, simplify, and reformulate 
cantonal constitutions; for example, the 
cantons of Basel, Nidwalden, and Aargau 
embarked upon such revisions. The Swiss 
cantons, too, feel the need to redefine 
their contemporary relationships toward 
the federal government and its central- 
izing tendencies as well as toward their 


4. The 26 cantons consist of 23 cantons, 3 of 
which were split by cantonal decision into two 
half-cantons. 
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own administrative subdivisions, such 
as counties, districts, and communes. 

In addition, some Swiss cantons have 
become increasingly concerned with the 
modern trans-sovereign roles of subna- 
tional governments. This is especially so 
in the case of cantons contiguous with 
France. These cantons must deal with 
issues associated with a commuting, 
foreign labor force and with the rights 
and taxes of those workers. Transborder 
economic cooperation and environmen- 
tal problems, as in Basel, also occupy 
the attention of cantons. Unlike the U.S. 
Constitution, the Swiss federal constitu- 
tion grants the cantons a limited right of 
paradiplomacy.> The newly created can- 
ton of Jura, for example, began to 
interpret its paradiplomatic autonomy 
as including the right to conclude com- 
pacts—though not treaties—with foreign 
provinces, such as Quebec, and sovereign 
states, for example, Seychelles. 

In Switzerland, too, modern social, 
economic, and environmental rights are 
on the cantonal constitutional agenda, 
In contrast to the traditional rights and 
liberties that impose limits on govern- 


ment, modern general-welfare rights 


impose on cantonal governments more 
initiative, responsibility, planning, and - 


5. Article 9 of the Swiss Constitution states, 
“Exceptionally, the cantons retain the right to 
conclude agreement with foreign states on matters 
of public economy, neighborship, and police rela- 
tions, provided such agreement contain nothing 
contrary to the Confederation or the rights of 
other cantons.” Article 10 distinguishes between 
cantonal international relations with neighboring 
subnational units and sovereign states: “Official 
intercourse between cantons and governments of 
foreign states or their representatives takes place 
through the agency of the Federal Council [that is, 
the Swiss National Executive and its Department 
of Foreign Affairs]; (2) with respect to matters 
enumerated in Article 9, the cantons may however 
correspond directly with subordinate authorities 
and officials of foreign states.” 
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action; yet simultaneously, of course, 
these new welfare rights also require an 
increased protection of individual citi- 
zens against bureaucratic excesses. The 
cantons tend ta solve, in the traditional 
European way, the dilemma of more 
government with more protection against 
the government, by establishing admin- 
istrative courts, unfamiliar to the U.S. 
judicial system. The role of European 
administrative courts is precisely to pro- 
tect individuals against administrative 
abuses. 

Another important subnational issue, 
absent from the American scene, is the 
cantonal redefinition of the church-state 
relationship. In numerous Swiss cantons, 
the state and church are not separated. 
As in the United States, there is also a 
lively controversy as to the best way to 
redraft cantonal constitutions, including 
such issues as the role of the general 
public before constitutional referenda, 
the role of constitutional experts in a 
constitutional council or convention, 
and the roles of the cantonal legislatures, 
whose members had been initially elected 
to implement, not to change, a given 
constitution. 

In all these attempts, the constitutional 
reformers aim also at replacing nine- 
teenth-century constitutional legalese 
with modern, easy-to-read language. In 
this framework, the 1977 constitution of 
Jura is particularly praised for its suc- 
cinct, carefully edited, and truly modern 
wording.® This search for modern word- 


ing contrasts with the respectful Ameri-. 


can attitudes toward the eizhteenth- 
century language of bills of rights. 


6. Hanspeter Tschaeni, “Constitutional Change 
in Swiss Cantons: An Assessment cf a Recent 
Phenomenon,” Publius: The Journal of Federal- 
ism, 12:113 (Winter 1982), presents an excellent 
analysis of Swiss subnational constitutions and 
their recent changes. 


SUBNATIONAL 
CONSTITUTIONS IN 
WEST GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


The 10 West German states (Léinder)-— 
plus West Berlin, in a special category— 


_and 9 Austrian Bundesländer all have 


their own constitutions. In federal Ger- 
many, all subnational constitutions and, 
in Austria, some of the constitutions 
have predated the federal charter.’ 

In West Germany, even without 
knowing about the existence of its 11 
subnational components and their con- 
stitutions, one can readily observe the 
federal practice and federal political 
culture. 

The West German Länder, for exam- 
ple, are quite visible and influential on 
the federal level through their state 
representatives in the federal chamber, 
the Bundesrat.. Unlike U.S. senators, 
members of the Bundesrat are not indi- 
vidually elected by the voters in their 
respective state constituencies but are 
appointed by the Land governments to 
represent them in the second chamber. 
Instead of the American principle of 
equal representation of unequal states, 
the representation of the German Länder 
is weighted according to size and impor- 
tance, although not in exact proportion. 
The largest states are entitled to five 
representatives, the medium states to 
four, and the three smallest ones-— 
Saarland and the two city-states of 
Hamburg and Bremen—to three. The 
Lander are represented in the Bundesrat 
by ministerial delegations composed of 
high officials who vote as a bloc. Their 


7. Most Austrian provinces predated the 
creation of the federal republic, which was founded 
in 1918 and reestablished in 1945. There are three 
exceptions: the Austrian province of Burgenland, 
which belonged to the Hungarian segment of the 
Hapsburg empire before World War I; Vorarlberg, 
which separated from Tyrol; and Vienna, which 
was separated from Lower Austria and became 
the ninth Austrian city-Land. 
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inputs into the legislative processes— 
and into amendment of the federal con- 
stitution, for which a two-thirds majority 
of Land votes is required—are signifi- 
cant, even though the popularly elected 
House (Bundestag) is politically deci- 
sive, especially as a federal cabinet 
maker. The Lander implement federal 
laws, an administrative task that adds to 
their powers but also calls for supervision 
by the federal center and causes, there- 
fore, some central intrusion into local 
affairs. In Austria, the power is tilted 
toward Vienna even more clearly. 

All Land constitutions in West Ger- 
many, and the resulting Land practices, 
vary somewhat, especially in fixing the 
relationship between the state legislature 
and the state executive and in electoral 
processes. The Länder run their own 
governments and internal affairs quite 
autonomously. As a result, there are 
differences in political and economic 
goals among the Länder, reflecting the 
various ideologies and programs of state 
parties and their subnational coalitions, 
as between the Socialists and the Greens 
in some Lander. 

Unlike some American states and 
Swiss cantons, there are some detectable 
leftovers of foreign occupation and its 
political influence after World War II. 
Among the 10 West German Lander, 
only 3 have true historical antecedents: 
the Free State of Bavaria and the two 
formerly Hanseatic port cities of Ham- 
burg and Bremen, now each a city-state 
whose premier-governor (Minister-Pre- 
sident) is called mayor or lord-mayor 
(Burgermeister or Erster Burgermeister). 
The boundaries of the other seven non- 
historical Länder were drawn after 1945 
to coincide with the great powers’ occu- 
pational zones, imposed on West Ger- 
many by the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France. The Land consti- 
tutions were drafted before the adoption 
of the West German Basic Law, or 
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Federal Constitution, in 1949. The im- 
print of the occupying and administering 
Allies influenced the organization of 
local government and even, in some 
cases, the determination of regional 
goals. In the Constitution of Hesse, for 
example, the American authorities ve-. 
toed an article allowing a Land takeover 
of local industries. 

However conceived and then born 
with foreign assistance, the West German 
Lander and their boundaries are now a 
generally accepted fact of German polit- 
ical and federal life. Changes in Land 
electoral processes have been adopted 
without serious controversy. As John 
H. Herz has expressed it: “The ‘cake of 
custom’ by now has endowed the ten 
Lander structure with some kind of 
general recognition.” A special com- 
mittee appointed twenty years~ago to 
reform and reorganize the ten-Lander 
structure into only five more or less 
equally large units to be provided with 
new constitutions failed to produce 
results. 

In general, in partial contrast to the 
United States and Switzerland, neither 
in West Germany, despite the somewhat 
artificial beginnings of its subnational 
constitutional law, nor in Austria does 
there seem to be any significant insistence 
on a need to begin a general process of 
amending subnational constitutions. 
With the passage of time, however, 
amendatory zeal may take hold within 
the territorial components of both federal 
Germany and federal Austria. 


LIMITS OF A 
SPECULATIVE COMPARISON 


When we attempt to apply the mea- 
suring rod of the existence and modifi- 


8. John H. Herz, “The Government of Ger- 
many,” in Major Foreign Powers, cd. Gwendolen 
M. Carter and John H. Herz (New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1972), p. 472. 
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cation of subnational constitutions to 
other federal scenes, we encounter three 
problems. 

The first is posed by countries that 
claim to be federal and endow their 
federated components with detailed con- 
stitutions. These constitutions, however, 
are centrally drafted to mirror either a 
foreign model or some central doctrine 
of federalism; they are not outgrowths 
of a provincial tradition of self-rule. 
This circumstance applies to a large 
extent to the Latin American federa- 
tions—Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and 
Venezuela-—-which, in institucional seg- 
ments, imitated the American federal 
and presidential system rather than the 
‘unitary, Westminster cabinet model. 
The second problem is posed by 
` communist federations, which combine 
elaborate constitutional federal rhetoric 
with the undivided power of one-party 
dictatorship. 

The third problem is the existence of 
federations, such as Canada and Austra- 
lia, whose federal political practice and 
culture are beyond any doubt, yet whose 
territorial components have not enacted 
their own constitutions, in the sense that 
their organic laws do not correspond to 
our definition of a constitution. 

Federal India with its 23 states is 
another example of a federal union 
whose national constitution details cen- 
tral, state, and concurrent powers— 
which may preempt many statz jurisdic- 
tional domains—in its Seventh Schedule. 
India represents a somewhat less elo- 
quent example of a federation consisting 
of constitutionless territorial components 
because the central government’s fre- 
quent breaches of democracy and federal- 
ism by means of emergency proclama- 
tions, and the ensuing federal iakeovers 
of state administration, pose some ques- 
tions about the existence of both plural- 
ism and federalism. 


Venezuela’s 20 states have no consti- 
tutions either. While the federal consti- 
tution is committed to both democracy 
and federalism, noncentralism and state 
autonomy remain weak, even after the 
overthrow of the dictatorship in 1958. 
The federal constitution of Nigeria con- 
tains articles concerning the self-gov- 
ernment of federated states, which do 
not now have their own constitutions— 
they once had them—but the number of 
military coups d’état, followed by vari- 
ous tightly centralized controls, raise 
serious doubts about Nigeria’s practice 
of federalism. The United Arab Emirates 
is a federation in name only; in fact, it 1s 
a quasi confederacy of monarchs whose 
territorial components—emirates—have 
never experienced constitutionalism nor 
can expect to do so in the foreseeable 
future. A similar observation applies to 
federal Malaysia, consisting of states 
administered by hereditary rulers. 


SUBNATIONAL 
CONSTITUTIONS AND 
QUESTIONABLE FEDERALISM 


The territorial components of three 
of the U.S.-inspired federal systems in 
Latin America— Mexico, Argentina, and 
Brazil—have their own constitutions. 
While two of these federations—-Argen- 
tina and Brazil—were under military 
dictatorship and therefore did not prac- 
tice democratic pluralism, one could 
hardly have spoken of federalism in 
these two countries. It seems still prema- 
ture to say whether the two countries, 
now on their way to democracy, will in 
due time add to their political practices 
democracy’s territorial twin, federalism. 

Democracy can prosper without fed- 
eralism, as France and the Scandinavian 
countries demonstrate, but federalism 
needs democracy. A meaningful terri- 
torial political pluralism is inherently 
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contrary to the authoritarian or totali- 
tarian concentration of all political and 
economic power at a central point, 
which organizationally and ideologically 
cannot transfer any significant portion 
of that central power to any other 
organized group, whether ideological, 
functional, or territorial. Federalism is 
but a territorial expression of the core 
creed of democracy, which requires that 
public power be limited by both indi- 
vidual and collective-functional or terri- 
torial rights. 

As to the United Mexican States, all 
31 or 32 states have their own constitu- 
tions.’ The dominant one-party system— 
with its state and local branches—tends 
to distort Mexican federalism. Even 
though the state constitutions seem to 
guarantee the states a relatively high 
potential for territorial autonomy, it is 
ordinarily the trust of the central party 
headquarters in Mexico City and of the 
president’s aides that represents the es- 
sential precondition for the exercise of 
state powers. Although the governors, 
formerly appointed by the president, are 
now locally elected, their exercise of 
power and ability to stay in power 
depend more on the satisfaction with 
their performance at the federal top 
than on genuine local support. In the 
case of Mexico’s recent movement to- 
ward greater local autonomy, especially 
in its northern states, a question could 
be asked whether, in this special case, 
the road to democratic pluralism might 
eventually pass through territorial fed- 


9. Baja California was subdivided into Cali- 
fornia Norte and California Sur. The Mexican 
state constitutions proclaim full adherence to the 
federal Bill of Rights. Some add other rights. For 
example, the Constitution of Chihuahua adds the 
right to cultivate land for each inhabitant of the 
state. Article 38 prohibits detention of citizens on 
the eve of elections, except in flagrante delicto. 
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eralism whereas, so often in the past, we 
have assumed that pluralism is a precon- 
dition for true federalism. 


COMMUNIST FEDERATIONS AND 
SUBNATIONAL CONSTITUTIONS 


The Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and 
Czechoslovakia are socialist dictator- 
ships that claim to be federal. The Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia have endowed 
their component territorial republics with 
elaborate constitutions. Czechoslovakia 
has only promised to do so eventually. 
In both the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, 
the constitutional texts are designed to 
resemble a territorial division of power 
in order to express the multiethnic com- 
position of each nation. 

The Soviet federal constitution. of 
1977 prescribes, as did the Stalin Consti- 
tution of 1936, separate constitutions 
for its 15 Union republics, which are 
called “sovereign” in Article 76. These 
republics are granted the right of seces- 
sion, in Article 72, and the right to “enter 
into relations” with other nations, in 
Article 80. The texts of the state consti- 
tutions follow the prescribed party pat- 
tern, although they refer, of course, to 
the name of particular ethnic territories— 
Russian, Ukrainian, Belorussian, Ka- 
zakh, Uzbek, Georgian, Latvian, Kirghiz, 
and so forth—in their otherwise rather - 
uniform texts. 

The Soviet Constitution, in Article 
85, also prescribes subnational constitu- 
tions for its 19 autonomous republics, 
established within the boundaries of 4 of 
the 15 Union republics. In addition, 
there are, within the boundaries of the 
various Union republics and autonomous 
republics, territorial units with a still 
lower degree of self-rule—autonomous 
regions and national, or ethnic, dis- 
tricts—which derive, constitutionally, 
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their power from the state constitutions 
of the Union republics within whose 
territories they find themselves. Never- 
theless, even these units have the right to 
be directly represented in the Soviet of 
Nationalities, that is, the federal chamber 
of the Supreme Soviet. Yet on account 
of the absolute dominance of the Com- 
munist Party throughout the Soviet 
polity, the various territorial compo- 
nents do not enjoy any degree of polit- 
ical autonomy. Meetings of the Soviet 
of Nationalities fulfill only & symbolic 
function; their contributions to the polit- 
ical and legislative processes are nil. 

Furthermore, the last article of the 
Constitution, Article 174, stipulates that 
the whole Constitution of the USSR 
may be amended by a majority of not 
less than two-thirds of the total number 
of deputies in each of its chambers. In 
this way, the federal feature of the whole 
country could be either substantially 
altered or eliminated. After World War 
II, for example, the status of the Karelo- 
Finnish Republic—the Soviet Union 
was initially divided into 16 Union re- 
publics—was scaled down to that of an 
autonomous republic. During World 
War I, several ethnic autonomous terri- 
tories—for example, Ingush and the 
Tatar Republic—were wiped out not 
only constitutionally but also physically 
for alleged disloyalty. The existence and 
possible modifications of the 31 subna- 
tional constitutions of the Soviet Union, 
therefore, do not tell us anything about 
federalism. 

Yugoslavia, with its six constituent 
socialist republics and two autonomous 
regions—-Vojvodina and Kosovo, both 
in the territory ofthe Serbian Republic— 
represents a variation of the Soviet 
multiethnic federal formula. The Yugo- 
slav system recognizes the ethnoterri- 
torial components as constituent parts 


of the federation. In contrast to the 
Soviet Union, the constitutions of the 
federal components have provided a 
framework for the subnational elites to 
channel direct pressures from below to 
the top—though, of course, within a 
single ruling-party system. These pres- 
sures and the resulting negotiations or 
compromises have, however, forced upon 
the authoritarian regime distinguishable 
elements of federal practices at the very 
top of the structure. 

The final result is controversial. Some 
observers view federal Yugoslavia as 
simply another socialist dictatorship, 
though highly sensitized to various ethnic 
self-assertions and even centrifugal 
trends, particularly in Croatia and Al- 
banian Kosovo. Other analysts argue 
that multiethnic federalism without 
democracy within the component units 
but with some degree of consociational 
decision making at the top is federal 
democracy sui generis. Still others take 
the autonomy of the component re- 
publics and their party organizations 
seriously and view Yugoslavia as a con- 
federal league of territorial socialist dic- 
tators who maintain their union by 
constant negotiations, as do sovereign 
states, but keep themselves in power in 
their respective territorial domains by 
one-party, nondemocratic controls. 

The Czechoslovak Socialist Federa- 
tion, consisting of the Czech Socialist 
and Slovak Socialist republics, was 
established by a new constitution prom- 
ulgated on 1 January 1969. The biethnic 
Czech-Slovak federal union is dominated 
by a single, tightly centralized Commu- 
nist Party. The Slovak territory, formerly 
neglected politically and economically,, 
in terms of development, by the indus- 
trialized Czech lands—Bohemia and 
Moravia—now seems to enjoy a limited 
self-rule as well as relatively healthy 
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industrial development and a feeling of 
self-confidence. As in all dictatorial 
regimes, these features of quasi-federal 
balancing seem to result from negotiated 
intraparty—consociational--agreements 
rather than from the formal federal 
provisions of the new constitution. For 
some twenty years, for example, the 
Czech and Slovak Communist leaders 
have not implemented their initial pro- 
mise to revise the first federal constitution 
after a trial period and provide the two 
component republics with their own 
constitutions, !¢ 


FEDERATIONS WITHOUT 
SUBNATIONAL CONSTITUTIONS 


In examining federations without 
subnational constitutions, very much 
naturally depends on our definition of 
what is and is not a constitution. 

This article views a constitution as a 
collection of principles and rules that 
define the constituent people and identify 
the sources, purposes, uses, and restraints 
of public power, usually in the form ofa 
bill of rights and liberties. Most consti- 
tutions also contain a preamble—the 
nonlegal, declaratory, but politically 
important portion of a constitution that 
often glorifies the territorial community’s 
past achiévements and identifies its com- 
mitment to an ideologically defined fu- 
ture. As a manifesto of nationalism or 
subnational territorial pride, the pre- 


10. The Czechoslovak federal constitution was 
adopted by the Parliament on 27 Oct. 1969, 
following the Soviet occupation of the country in 
Aug. 1969. In an official commentary accompany- 
ing its digest; the constitution was described as 
provisional, which, following sufficient experience 
with the 1969 constitution, would be replaced by a 
new federal constitution and two subnational 
constitutions for the two constituent republics, the 
Czech lands and Slovakia. This was promised to 
happen in two years, that is, in 1971. 
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amble addresses itself to the collective 
memories and emotions of the constit- 
uent people rather than only to the 
legislators and constitutional lawyers. 
With its preamble and bill of nghts, a 
constitution is more than an organi- 
zational chart, more than a “power 
map.”!! 

Canada, Australia, India, and Nigeria 
claim that they are federal but do not 
endow their constituent states or pro- 
vinces with locally initiated and enacted 
constitutions. For their territorial juris- 
diction, the Indian states rely on appro- 
priate federal articles in the national 
constitution. Similarly, the de jure status 
of Nigeria’s 19 states is determined by 
federal articles in the national constitu- 
tion, although their de facto status is 
determined by the power of the central 
government. 

Canada, with its ten provinces, and 
Australia, with its six states, engage in 
federal practices in combination with 
pluralistic democracy without any major 
interruption by military coups or proc- 
lamations of states of emergency. One 
relatively short-lived Canadian excep- 
tion was during the Quebec agitation for 
secession during the 1960s. Canada’s 
and Australia’s respective commitment 
to unity and diversity, certainly also 
conditioned by the immense size of these 
two countries, is firmly. rooted in the 
conscience and political practice of both 
the federation and its component parts. 
Yet territorial constituent units have no 
subnational constitutions in the sense 
articulated earlier, no state bills of rights 
and liberties, and no preambles pro- 
claiming common values and territorial 
pride. In Canada, even the occasionally 
rebellious francophone province of Que- 

11. Ivo D. Duchacek, Power Maps: Compar- 


ative Politics of Constitutions (Santa Barbara, ` 
CA: ABC-Clio, 1973). 
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bec—-which in the 1960s and early 1970s 
aimed at sovereignty in a confederal 
framework, souveraineté] association, 
and whose distinctiveness was finally 
recognized by the other nine provinces 
and Ottawa in the so-called Meech Lake 
Agreement of 30 April 1987-—has not 
devoted much time or energy to provin- 
cial constitution making. 

The general lack of Canadian and 
Australian interest in subnational con- 
stitutions may well reflect ths political- 
legal tradition inherited from their for- 
mer mother country, the United King- 
dom, and its Westminster cabinet system, 
which makes the House of Commons 
the fundamental fountain of public 
power. There, in the Commans, resides 
the supreme law of the land, subliminally 
shaped by tradition and some solemn 
documents of a distant past. When it 
comes to Canadian and Australian fed- 
eralism, implemented without the benefit 
of subnational constitutions, one may 
perhaps paraphrase Rousseau and sug- 
gest that the state constitutions of Ca- 
nadian provinces and Australian states 
are being “not graven on tablets or brass 
but on the hearts of the provincial 
citizens” and federal political elites. 

The so-called constitution acts, which 
the Canadian provinces and Australian 
states did enact, are instruments of 
management of the Westminster cabinet 
system. For example, British Columbia’s 
‘Constitution Act of 1979 drylv describes 
the various aspects of the functions of 
the lieutenant governor, Executive Coun- 
cil, and Legislative Assembly and de- 
scribes their method of election, their 
qualification and disqualification, and 
so forth but contains no list of purposes 
and values underlying the governmental 
institutions and processes. Article 2 sub- 
jects the Constitution Act clearly to the 
federal Constitution—the British North 


American Act of 1867—-and “amending 
Acts as applicable to this Province and 
to the order of Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria in Council for the union of this 
Province with the Dominion of Canada.” 
Even the most down-to-earth preamble 
to the Constitution of Nebraska of 
roughly the same period, 1875, is more 
laden with emotion: “We, the people, 
grateful to Almighty God for our free- 
dom, do ordain and establish the fol- 
lowing declaration of rights and frame 
of government, as the Constitution of 
the State of Nebraska.” 

Yet, even though subnational consti- 
tutions are absent in Canada and Aus- 
tralia, any observer of their respective 
political scenes would certainly agree 
that a federal political culture is both 
well and vigorous in both countries. 


CONCLUSION 


The existence and modifications of 
subnational constitutions represent a 
useful though only auxiliary criterion of 
federal political culture and practice. 
Many other questions have to be asked 
and answered before subnational con- 
stitutions can be analyzed as nourishing 
fountains of federalism. One of the 
central questions is, Are the existence 
of, adherence to, and modifications of 
state constitutions the result of political 
demands and action from below, or is 
their existence only a regional ramifica- 
tion of some central, ideologically moti- 
vated doctrine of federalism? 

Such a more or less revocable spin- 
off from the center to the provinces, 
however well received and accepted by 
the territorial community and anchored 
in a formal constitutional document, 
may simply mirror the predilection on 
the part of central leaders for institutional 
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neatness and completeness. A particular 
caveat, therefore, should be applied to 
political systems dominated by military 
juntas or by one-party directorates that 
claim adherence to federalism but are 
incapable of dividing power, either 
functionally or territorially. 

On the other hand, we have noted 
federal systems in which federal practice 
and federal culture flourish but in which 
the federated territorial components lack 


subnational constitutions, as in Canada, | 
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Australia, and, with some qualifications, 
India. In and of itself, therefore, the 
existence of subnational constitutions is 


“not a necessary or sufficient condition 


for a federal political culture. Only in 
the United States and Switzerland do 
both the birth and subsequent modifica- 
tions of state constitutions seem to offer 
a significant confirmation of federal 
political culture and a two-way traffic in 
federal practices between the federal 
and state governments. 
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BLUMENTHAL, HENRY. Illusion and Reality 
in Franco-American Diplomacy, 1914- 


1945, Pp. xi, 358. Baton Rouge: Louisiana l 


State University Press, 1986. $32.50. 


The span from 1914 to 1945 witnessed a 
remarkable shift in the respective positions 
of France and the United States in the world 
arena. That period saw America’s rise to 
economic and military preponderance, as 
well as its transformation from a debtor to 
the world’s foremost creditor nation. Safe 
behind two oceans, the United States clung 
to its traditional policy of nonentanglement 
with outside powers, despite its global indus- 
trial and commercial involvements. During 
that period, America’s foreign policy was 
motivated chiefly by its economic interests: it 
sought above all to foster world prosperity 
and simultaneously promote U.S. accessibil- 
ity to foreign markets. Though hard hit by 
the economic crisis of the 1930s, the nation 
retained its buoyant faith in an exceptional 
destiny. France, on the other hand, tumbled 
during that period from the rank of a major 
European state to an almost total eclipse 
from power. A leading exporter of capital on 
the eve of World War I, France became a 


me 


debtor country in its aftermath. France’s 
self-confidence and its élan vital were broken 
by the staggering losses that it suffered in 
that war: Fear of a resurgent Germany 
dominated its foreign policy throughout 
these years. While the United States spurned 
binding commitments to other nations, 
France worked feverishly during the interwar 
period to build a system of alliances that 
would strengthen its power and contain 
Germany. In the book under review, Henry 
Blumenthal traces the diplomatic relations 
between these two unequal countries in a 
rapidly changing world environment. 

In view of the wide divergence of American 
and French interests and the vast difference 
in the two countries’ respective situations, it 
is small wonder that their diplomatic relations 
were far from harmonious from the Paris 
Peace Conference of 1919 to the end of 
World War II. Except for a brief period 
between the Mellon-Bérenger Accord of 
1926, which settled France’s war debt to the 
United States, and the Kellogg-Briand Pact 
of 1928, which outlawed offensive war, the 
two powers worked at cross-purposes be- 
tween 1919 and 1945, despite their joint 
commitment to universal peace, human free- 
dom, and the rule of law. The United States 
strove for the elimination of Europe’s peren- 
nial conflicts through an economic revival of 
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the Old World, by which it meant primarily a 
restoration of Germany. But the precondition 
for a European renewal was Franco-German 
political, commercial, and industrial coop- 
eration, which the United States opposed as 
contrary to its own trading interests. France, 
on the other hand, sought in the early 1920s 
to obtain an American and British security 
guarantee against another German invasion, 
while simultaneously resisting the Anglo- 
Saxon economic predominance on the con- 
tinent. [lusionism marked the diplomacies 
of both countries during the interwar years. 
American opinion did not realize that the 
nation could not serve its global economic 
concerns by standing aloof from the rest of 
the world politically and militarily. France, 
- for its part, did not see that its persistent 
hope of reinvigorating its transatlantic tie 
was bound to founder on the shoals of 
America’s isolationism and neutralism. Blu- 
menthal is a trustworthy guide through the 
thickets of these Franco-American differences 
in the period that began with the legendary 
duel between Woodrow Wilson and Georges 
Clemenceau in 1919 and that ended in 1941- 
44 in the rancorous strife that opposed 


Franklin D. Roosevelt to Charles de Gaulle. 


PAUL ROSENFELD 
Rutgers University . 
Newark 
New Jersey 


HANSON, ERIC O. The Catholic Church in 
World Politics. Pp. x, 485. Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1987. $24.95. 


In Poland, the Philippines, Haiti, Lithu- 
ania, the Ukraine, Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
and the United States—-to take but the 
obvious examples—-events have answered 
Stalin’s derisory question about the “Pope’s 
divisions.” The Pope’s divisions exist. They 
shape history as catalysts for revolutionary 
change, mediate between states at the brink 
of war, and serve as a de facto opposition 
party when totalitarians legally proscribe 
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political dissent. Sorting through the com- 
plexities of Catholicism’s modern entry into 
world politics is surely a worthwhile exercise. 
That is what Eric Hanson proposed to do; 
and that, unhappily, is not what he has given 
us. 

The Catholic Church in World Polities 
covers an immense amount of ground, but 


Hanson’s depth rarely matches his breadth. 


In addition, for a book—the analytic credi- 
bility of which rests in part on its factual 
accuracy—it is disturbingly full of errors, of 
which the following are a mere sampler: 
there is no Trident base at Greenham Com- 
mon; Walter—not William—Sullivan was 
the bishop of Richmond investigated by the 
Vatican, and Archbishop John May, not 
Archbishop James Hickey, was the investi- 
gator; Sister Dorothy Kozel, not Hazel, was 
murdered in El Salvador; and how in the 
world was it that Japanese Prime Minister 
Yoshida was “baptized a Catholic after his 
death,” Catholics not being Mormons? 
Hanson’s book is even more marred by 
ideological bias. Leaders of the Roman 
Curia are involved in “machinations”; abor- 
tion and governmental funding for religious 
schools are “conservative issues”; Cardinal 
Joseph Ratzinger is “threatening” to the 
achievements of Vatican II; the Vatican 
newspaper, L’osservatore romano “approx- 


imates Pravda or the People’s Daily more - 


closely than it does the New York Times or 
Le Monde.” On the other hand, Cardinal 
Bernardin and Archbishops Roach, Quinn, 
Hickey, May, and Weakland constitute “the 
dynamic new leadership of American Cathol- 
icism,” and to be “deeply committed to 
peace” is to be a member of the pacifist orga- 
nization Pax Christi. | 

These tendentious ecclesiastical judgments 
are of a piece with Hanson’s description of 
the Red Guards’ reign of terror as a “youthful 
attempt to remake Chinese civilization” and 
with his reduction of the choices in Eastern 
Europe as being between the parchment 
barriers of the Helsinki Accords and a 
“NATO crusade to free” the countries of.the 
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and George Konrad, please call th2 University 
of Santa Clara and ask for Professor 
Hanson. 

The Catholic Church in World Politics 
takes up a topic of crucial importance for the 
Church and for international public life. But 
we need analysis here, not cheerleading for 
one camp in the current Catholic debate over 
war and peace, security and freedom. Han- 
son’s book gives us far more of the latter than 
his topic deserves. 

GEORGE WEIGEL 

James Madison Foundation 

Washington, D.C. 


HIGONNET, MARGARET RAND DLPH etal., 
eds. Behind the Lines: Gender and the 
Two World Wars. Pp. viii, 310. New 
Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1987. 
$22.50. 


ELSHTAIN, JEAN BETHKE. Women and 
War. Pp. xvi, 288. New York: Basic 
Books, 1987. $19.95. 


These two dense but rewardirg volumes 
examine relationships between women, gen- 
der, and war. The collection of essays Behind 
the Lines: Gender cend the Two World Wars is 
misleadingly titled: women were not always 
“behind the lines,” nor did the d2bate over 
gender only take place there; much of the 
volume concerns women more than gender; 
only the best essays examine homosexuality 
and homoeroticism, powerful wartime phe- 
nomena and symbolic weapons m contests 
over gender; and although world war engulfed 
Asia, only Western attitudes and experiences 
are examined. 

But these essays powerfully demonstrate 
how much the world wars proviced battle- 
grounds not only for nations but for the 
sexes. The most pravocative—lengthy, paired 
essays by Sandra Gilbert and Susan Gubar— 
explore highly charged territory. They suggest 
how World War I, when the mass slaughter 
of men coincided with rising fem-nism, un- 
leashed among women an intense but guilt- 


ridden sense of triumph over men, complete 
with dreams of “a revisionary worldwide 
Herland, a utopia arisen from the ashes of 
apocalypse.” It also unleashed a powerful 
misogynist reaction, shared by some women 
but shaped by men’s fury over their carnage, 
their emasculation, their apparent eclipse by 
women. Played out against that background 
and drawing women far deeper into the 
carnage, World War II saw women’s aspira- 
tions far more guarded and male assertion of 
dominance more sustained, successful, and 
sometimes vicious. 

Indeed, a certain bleak tone about war’s 
capacity to reorder gender relations recurs in 
this volume: “Women have been victimized, 
as a group, throughout history,” we are 
reminded on the last page. In that regard, 
there is, unsurprisingly, tension among the 
many contributors, not to mention variations 
in quality and in the resort to faddish 
jargon—“discourse” to irritating excess. 

But such reservations testify largely to the 
volume’s provocative power and the un- 
charted nature of the territory it enters. In 
passing, it also raises an ahistorical ques- 
tion—“whether women are essentially or 
naturally peace-loving”—which is one of 
several that Jean Elshtain addresses. She 
does not pretend to offer a final answer to 
that question. Given prose at times more 
confusing than subtle, those answers that she 
does offer are sometimes unclear. 

But she does challenge conventional no- 
tions. More consistently than the contributors 
to Behind the Lines, she recognizes the 
appeals of war to women. It may be, as the 
press release on the book states, that “war 
has always created history’s greatest gender 
gap, casting men as ‘Just Warriors’ [and] 
women as ‘Beautiful Souls.’” But Elshtain’s 
argument is more subtle than that: it is less 
war than “representations” of it that perpet- 
uate the gap. “Because women are exterior to 
war, men interior,” their representations do 
often differ. She hopes, however, that “his- 
tory’s gender gap” Is now narrowing, as male 
and female writers on the Vietnam war have 
joined in constructing “a story of universal 
victimization.” 
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She may too quickly read too much 
transformative power into the remembrances 
of one lesser war: after the Great War, 
powerful stories of “universal victimization” 
neither closed the gender gap nor arrested 
the drift back to war. But she assembles 
other arguments—-too complex for summary 
here—as well to hold out hope that “the 
traditional, and dangerous, narrative of war 
and peace”-—variously ahistorical, arid, and 
apocalyptic—-may be rewritten. Less pre- 
tentiously and more probingly than most 
such books, this one offers illuminating 
commentary-—-not just on what we think 
about war, but on the ways we think and 
express it. 

MICHAEL S. SHERRY 

Northwestern University 

Evanston 

. Hlinois 


PARK, WILLIAM. Defending the West: A 
History of NATO. Pp. x, 242. Boulder, 
CO: Westview, 1986. $38.50. 


RALLO, JOSEPH C. Defending Europe in the 
1990s: The New Divide of High Technol- 
ogy. Pp. xxix, 136. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1986. $29.95. 


Given that there is no shortage of books 
on the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO), one almost wonders what could be 
profitably said in yet another book on the 
subject. Yet both books under review here 
are well worth reading, although for different 
reasons.. 

Park’s book is a condensed history of 
NATO that identifies influential factors in 
the creation and maintenance of the alliance. 
He notes, for example, how U.S. public 
opinion, the Korean War, and the failure of 
the European Defense Community all af- 
fected the structure and goals of NATO. He 
also suggests that NATO has become the 
victim of its own policies—the rapid demo- 
bilization of the post-World War II years 
and the failure of the Lisbon conventional 
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force goals made NATO reliance on U.S. 
nuclear weapons a given. He suggests that 
the Americans may be more responsible for 
the schisms that have marred alliance relation- 
ships, noting that the Americans were the 
first to view theater nuclear weapons as a 
substitute for conventional force—and their — 
forces at that, because in the early 1950s 
European defense spending was at historically 
high peacetime levels. Flexible response was 
adopted after Washington itself came under 
the range of Soviet missiles. 

Park is at his best in explaining the 
reasons for the growing disagreement within 
NATO on nuclear policy, particularly as the 
doctrine shifted toward limited nuclear op- 
tions in the 1970s. As war fighting as a 
concept moved to emphasize conventional 
forces, the internal difficulties for NATO 
increased, given that both the credibility of 
the doctrine and the cost of conventional 
modernization were contentious and often 
provoked by the United States. It is at this 
point that Rallo steps in. His book suggests 
that a European union could partly replace 
the role now played by the United States. 
Given that Rallo’s book is problem oriented, 
he might have started with an introduction 
to NATO’s problems. Indeed, there is an 
excellent presentation of them in the con- 
cluding chapter, and the interested reader 
might start there before tackling the rest of 
the book. 

Rallo’s theoretical preference is “complex 
interdependence,” and this shapes much of . 
what follows—the juncture of NATO’s mili- 
tary and economic nature. Rallo notes that 
the American military and economic domi- 
nance of Western Europe immediately after 
World War II declined at the economic level 
as Europe recovered and the United States 
became encumbered by economic problems, 
The military dimension suffered as well, as 
transatlantic fissures opened over interme- 
diate nuclear forces, arms control, and more 
recently a whole spate of Reagan-induced 
pressures. ; 

In the meantime, Western, Europe devel- 
oped the institutions that would ‘pull the 
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region closer in economic terms, and Rallo 
suggests that such institutional “frameworks 
could be expanded to provide for the ad- 
vanced military technology market now 
supplied largely by the United States. Even 
in the face of some rather disappointing 
efforts at the European Common Market 
level to develop high technology in the 
information and aviation areas, Rallo finds 
some measure of hope in the growing coop- 
eration on security matters among at least 
some NATO members, as evidenced in the 
Milan Summit of 1985 and in the efforts ata 
European Fighter Plane. Rallo might note, 
though, that these efforts point not to a 
European union providing NATO with high- 
technology weapons, but rather a consortium 
dominated by Western Europe’s two or three 
most powerful members, which could well 
create its own set of problems. 

Both these books are well written and 
documented and make important contribu- 
tions to the existing literature on NATO. 

DAVID S. SORENSON 

Denison University 

Granville 

Ohio 


AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA 


BARNHART, MICHAEL A. Japan Prepares 
for Total War: The Search for Economic 
Security, 1919-1941. Pp. 290. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1987. $29.95. 


McINTOSH, MALCOLM. Japan Re-Armed. 
Pp. xv, 169. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1986. $27.50. 


These two relatively brief books add 
nicely to our knowledge of Japanese foreign 
policy in both the period before the Pacific 
war, addressed by Barnhart, and the period 
after the Occupation, addressed by McIntosh. 
Of the two, Barnhart is the more scholarly, 
utilizing both Japanese and American archi- 
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val material to break new ground in the 
already well-plowed field of study of the 
causes of the Pacific war. McIntosh has little 
by way of primary source material, but he 
gives a good general summary of Japan’s 
main concerns, with special attention to the 
concept of comprehensive security and its 
application in the 1980s. 

A review of Barnhart’s study may best 
begin with mention of the revisionist work of 
James Crowley, published in book form by 
Princeton University Press in 1966 under the 
title Japan’s Quest for Autonomy. In anera 
in which most Western studies, and indeed 
Japanese studies also, were condemnatory of 
Japan’s pre-Pacific-war expansionism, Crow- 
ley was trying to be understanding of Japa- 
nese needs and aspirations. Although there 
was a lot of blatant militarism to be consid- 
ered, Crowley found national security and 
the “quest for an autonomous national de- 
fense” to have been primary and at least semi- 
justifiable motivating factors. Barnhart fol- 
lows the same theme, but, probing more 
deeply into factionalism in the Japanese 
military and the various plans and programs 
it produced, he “puts the black hat back on” 
Japan, to borrow the expression he used in 
summarizing his findings at the Shumpei 
Okamoto Memorial forum held at Temple 
University in April 1987. 

Indeed, Barnhart finds Navy competition 
for materials allocation to have been primar- 
ily responsible for the escalation that brought 
on the challenges to Britain and the United 
States in Southeast Asia and Pearl Harbor. 
Meanwhile, the Army kept the China war 
going to justify its claims to an ever-increasing 
share of the national budget. Ironically, it 
was the total-war—against the whole Western 
world, but later—faction that counseled post- 
ponement of these military involvements, to 
allow time for maximizing Japan’s war po- 
tential. Barnhart calls these “caretakers of 
the quest for autarky.” 

At any rate, it is not a pretty picture that 
Barnhart draws, and it would seem, indeed, 
to justify his argument that U.S. State Depart- 
ment China specialist Stanley K. Hornbeck 
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was right in judging Japan to have been on 
the warpath without equivocation and in 
advising Secretary of State Hull and FDR 
not to rely on Japan’s phony diplomacy. 
Barnhart takes this Hornbeck-was-right po- 
sition in his contribution to the volume of 
essays Pearl Harbor Reexamined: Was the 
Pacific War Inevitable? (forthcoming), of 
which I am coeditor. 

Certainly Barnhart produces evidence of 
the madness of the Japanese military in its 
search for autarky. One must—or at least 
should, in my opinion—however, continue 
to ask whether there was no better leadership 
potential in prewar Japan than the types he 
discusses. The McIntosh volume, which is a 
study in peace research undertaken at the 
School of Peace Studies at Bradford Univer- 
sity, England, certainly suggests that from 
the record of postwar Japan, at least, such 
must have been the case. Although he calls 
the former Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone a “nationalist hawk,” he finds Japan’s 
“allergy to nuclear weapons” to be both 
popular and practical and its devotion to the 
peace constitution, which by Article 18 for- 
bids conscription as “involuntary servitude,” 
to be strong, despite Nakasone’s willingness 
to compromise it. Nevertheless, there is some 
ambivalence in McIntosh’s analysis in that 
he sees the United States as promoting a 
“militarized Pacific,” in which he hopes 
Japan will play a role as “peacemaker between 
the superpowers.” He does not, however, 
foresee or propose any solution to two major 
Japanese problems: the northern islands 
question versus the USSR, and the oil supply 
problem. Clearly, Japan is vulnerable on 
both of these. 

HILARY CONROY 

University of Pennsylvania 

_ Philadelphia 


BURNS, E. BRADFORD. At War in Nicara- 
gua: The Reagan Doctrine and the Politics 
of Nostalgia. Pp. xi, 211. New York: 
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Harper & Row, 1987. $14.95. Paperbound, 
$6.95. 


VANDERLAAN, MARY B. Revolution and 
Foreign Policy in Nicaragua. Pp. xiii, 
404. Boulder, CO: Westview, 1986. Paper- 
bound, $29.95. 


These two books join the long parade of 
scholarly works critical of the Reagan ad- 
ministration’s policy toward Central America 
and, specifically, Nicaragua. Both authors 
view the Sandinista revolution as a legitimate 
exercise in nationalistic self-determination, 
representative of a general trend among 
Latin American states to distance themselves 
from U.S. hegemony. Both authors, more- 
over, see U.S. policy as badly flawed and 
counterproductive and U.S. leaders blind to 
the socioeconomic realities of developing 
nations in the late twentieth century. But the 
manner in which Burns and Vanderlaan 
state their cases is different to the extreme, 
and the two books complement each other 
quite nicely. 

Burns’s book—really a series of inter- 
related essays rather than a coherent mono- 
graph—is written in a breezy style that at 
times suggests superficiality. His argument is 
persuasively drawn, however, and centers on 
the notion that the Reagan administration, 
searching for the nostalgic days when a Pax 
Americana reigned in Latin America, has 
become obsessed with Nicaragua, because 
the Sandinistas have created a revolutionary 
state that defies the quest of the United 
States for what Burns calls global unilateral- 
ism. The obsession with Nicaragua leads to 
actions that violate international law, anger 
and frustrate other Latin American nations, 
and strain relations with allies in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. All of these 
consequences are justified by casting the 
Sandinistas as Marxist-Leninist pawns in 
the global struggle against communism. 
Burns also makes much of the president’s 
rhetorical warfare against Nicaragua, remind- 
ing us of his frequent misstatements of fact, 
ignorance of history, and soaring hyperbole. 
In reality, Nicaragua pursues an independent, 
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nonaligned foreign policy, recognizes the 
need for a close economic relationship with 
the United States, and is less dependent on 
the Soviet Union than the Reagan adminis- 
tration would like us to believe. 

By contrast, Vanderlaan’s book is written 
in a style that can only be described as 
ponderous. It leaves no detail undescribed in 
its careful and thorough examination of 
Nicaraguan foreign policy. Because U.S. 
foreign policy is identified as a principal 
determinant of Nicaraguan policy, it, too, is 
given exhaustive treatment. Writing from a 
Nicaraguan point of view—in contrast to 
Burns—Vanderlaan describes the objectives 
of Sandinista foreign policy as centered in 
nonalignment, independence, and collabo- 
ration with Third World liberation move- 
ments. Despite years of U.S. hostility, the 
Sandinistas have succeeded in establishing a 
“fluid and dynamic” record, albeit focused 
on national survival, in which they have 
stressed their independence from U.S. do- 
minance. Survival is all the more important 
to the Sandinistas because, as Vanderlaan 
emphasizes, they see their revolution as a 
model for other Third World nations and 
movements, such as the Palestine Liberation 
Organization, seeking independence. 

Both authors scorn the contra war, citing 
its ineptness, corruption, and Jack of sym- 
pathy within Nicaragua, but beth point out 
that U.S. economic warfare has created 
substantial problems for the Sandinistas, 
although not to the point, certainly, of 
bringing the revolution to its knees. Although 
neither Burns nor Vanderlaan makes specific 
policy recommendations, botk have good 
things to say about the Contadora process, 
and Burns, in particular, suggests that a 
more enlightened U.S. administration might 
help fund inwardly oriented economic de- 
velopment programs based on agricultural 
self-sufficiency and local industry. 

Both books are lightly footnoted and 
based on newspaper sources and the accum- 
ulation of secondary literature on Central 
America published since 1980. Vanderlaan 
also interviewed anonymous U.S. and Nicara- 
guan officials during visits to Central America 


in 1982, 1983, and 1985. Unfortunately, her 
book is flawed by some egregious spelling 
mistakes and other poor copyediting that 
undermine somewhat the credibility of her 
argument. On the whole, though, both of 
these books are good pieces of work and are 
useful contributions to the body of writing 
on contemporary Central America. 
JOHN E. FINDLING 
Indiana University Southeast 
New Albany 


HAHN, WALTER F., ed. Central America 
and the Reagan Doctrine. Pp. xvi, 318. 
Lanham, MD: University Press of Amer- 
ica, 1987. Paperbound, $13.00. 


Central America is receiving these days 
the attention it fully deserves, but, as typical 
of our information age, the plethora of 
judgments requires winnowing. A satisfying 
indicator of the exercise of such choice is the 
judicious compendium of articles Walter 
Hahn has prepared from Strategic Review, 
spanning the years 1982 to 1986. Too often 
articles and even books have appeared written 
by people of prior belief who, after a few 
weeks of selective sojourns, give their expert 
opinions. Here, however, is a collection of 
thoughtful and realistic insights into Soviet 
and Cuban objectives. 

In a strategic sense, Central America and 
its Caribbean environs are the backdoor of 
the United States. Historically, it has not 
needed guarding and, to American discredit, 
thus has been tolerated, if not neglected, in 
its manifold development struggles. Our 
democracy seems only to respond to large 
fires, and even here the public is not fully 
aroused to the stakes. As portrayed, the 
Soviet Union seeks to develop an axis with 
Cuba and Central America that will prove a 
thorny opponent to this country. American 
plans of rapid and free sea access for troops 
and supplies, including oil, could be frustrated 
until America is forced to recognize as faits 
accomplis any possible Soviet capstone ag- 
gression in Europe and the Persian Gulf. 
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In the section focused on Nicaragua, 
Nestor Sanchez, among others, describes the 
record of the Marxist-Leninist, or Commu- 
nist, Sandinistas: the large stream of military 
_ supplies from Cuba and the Soviets; the 
Nicaraguan military buildup overawing Cen- 
tral America; the thousands of Soviet and 
Cuban military and economic advisers; the 
Communist control of the nine comandante 
directorates, and President Ortega’s “fra- 
ternal” and “enthusiastic” congratulations to 
a new chairman of the Soviet Union’s 
presidium. 

The Reagan doctrine, as explained by 
William Bode, endorses the Nicaraguan 
resistance as comprising freedom fighters, 
even if some are Somocistas, and identifies 
Cuba and the Soviet Union as responsible 
for subversive aggression. It asserts “Ameri- 
can rights under international law to use 
force unilaterally in self defense.” This 
response, as in the national interest, is the 
American stance replacing a vanished Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

In retrospect, I may reflect on the irony of 
the term “Sandinista,” which, in an adapta- 
tion of communism to locale, took the name 
of a nationalist American opponent, who 
was also strongly anti-Communist. Further, 
one notes the clumsy American efforts at 
aiding Nicaraguan resistance, confined to 
less than 100 unarmed contra field advisers, 
to scourged resources, and to accompanying 
stark budgets. Tragically for the United 
States, home-side administration antics have 
contributed to the public mind-set this has 
created. 

ROY M. MELBOURNE 

Chapel Hill 

North Carolina 


JOSEPHIDES, LISETTE. The Production of 
Inequality: Gender and Exchange among 
the Kewa. Pp. x, 242. New York: Methuen, 
1985. $35.00. 


MOORE, HENRIETTA L. Space, Text and 
Gender: An Anthropological Study of 
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the Marakwet of Kenya. Pp. xiv, 213. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1986. No price. l 


These books have a number of features in 
common. They are both by women; both are 
said to be revised versions of Ph.D. disserta- 
tions and bear the stamp of British social 
anthropology, the first produced at University 
College, London, and the second at Cam- 
bridge University; each focuses on a primitive 
tribal society with a particular emphasis on 
gender marking; each works within the cur- 
rently popular amalgam of British and French 
Marxian cum post- or, depending on one’s 
perspective, neo-, structuralism. 

They differ in that, first, one is located in 
the Highlands of New Guinea and the other 
in East Africa. Second, Josephides is con- 
cerned with production and exchange as 
these relate to “the production of inequality” 
in what more naive observers might perceive 
as an egalitarian society while Moore has the 
avowedly theoretical purpose of discussing 
“the relationship between symbolic forms 
and the social and economic conditions 
within which those forms are produced, 
maintained and ultimately transformed.” 
Third, one is very good and the other is not. 

Josephides writes with clarity and con- 
straint, presenting material that will be of 
interest to those from a variety of disciplines 
and, for example, working in the area of 
inequality, elitism, gender, or governing— 
especially relative to the role of big men. She 
is concerned with exploring relations of 
inequality in a small-scale society that lacks 
hereditary offices and explicitly values egali- 
tarian relationships among men whose world- 
view, sociocultural identity, and orientation 
present the dominant ideology for males and 
females alike. All males own their own 
means of production—that is, land and 
control over their own labor—but warfare 
and exchange “together [define] and [repro- 
duce] the group”; thus warriors and big men 
hold the group together politically. Despite 
the fact that villagers have recently become 
incorporated into a wider cash economy, gift 
exchange—particularly of pigs—is the activ- 
ity that colors and cements all bonds with 
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others. Such exchanges are symbolic repre- 
sentations of actual social transactions that 
are the everyday stuff of Kewa existence 
whether between husband and wife, parents 
and children, big men and follcwers/com- 
petitors, village and village. Though not 
always answering them to my satisfaction, 
Josephides addresses such provocative ques- 
tions as, Why do big men seek to become big 
men—individuals who, almost daily, must 
legitimate their power over others through 
strenuous efforts geared to the production of 
material goods as well as nonmaterial goods, 
all the while at risk of the collapse of their 
status as movers and shakers? Or, again, 
given the egalitarian ethos, why does it apply 
only to males-—and why do women actively 
participate in the perpetuation of their own 
inequality vis-a-vis that of males? Finally, 
what is a big man, how is his status achieved, 
and what does the status mean in its socio- 
cultural context? 

Reading about the Kewa leeders, one is 
constantly reminded of the big men in our 
society—those gray eminences with no for- 
mal political status but great political power, 
such as Armand Hammer; the politican now 
deemed statesman because no lorger in office, 
such as Tip O’Neill, who is still a kingmaker 
despite posing in beach garb in ads for 
American Express credit cards. One wonders 
if Jane Fonda’s retreat from political activism 
to help build her husband’s career through 
the fat of the land is much different from that 
of the Kewa women whose labor is co-opted 
` by their husbands in order that the latter may 
give pig feasts to gain followers and power. 
As Josephides points out, the building up of 
renown and prestige creates a “symbolic 
capital” the assets of which are primarily 
social recognition. “The mere exhibition of 
this capital, once created, can call up mate- 
rial wealth” in a process that the French 
anthropologist Pierre Bourdieu has summed 
up as “‘capital [going] to capital.’” The 
parallels between the New Guinea politi- 
cal processes and those in our own West- 
ern society—as well as elsewhere!—are 
endless; the exercise is insightful. I highly 
commend it. 


The Moore study is not so rewarding, 
though it is not without some merit to those 
interested in spatial arrangements as repre- 
sentations of power relations. Moore seems 
to believe that if one says the same thing over 
and over, with slight variations in the word- 
ing, the reader will be convinced of its truth 
value. This could be excused in a dissertation 
but not in a published presentation. Not so 
easily overlooked is its pretentiousness. For 
example, in a nine-page introduction, we are 
treated, in true dissertation style, to a “survey 
of the literature”—-some three dozen names 
and theories are flashed past us under sub- 
headings such as “The Structural/Semiotic 
Approach,” “Contextuality,” “‘Reflection’ 
Theory,’” “Social Change,” and “Social 
Actors.” Then we are treated to a rather 
ponderous text, conjoined with 47 figures— 
for example, the location of Sibou village, 
genealogies of Kapchemosi households, the 
cardinal points of the house, the position of 
animal dung in relation to the gender associ- 
ation of the houses, compounds with square 
houses, interiors of two modern round 
houses—and 30 black and white plates—for 
example, a store, a modern store, a square 
house, mending a calabash, pounding maize— 
and the calling up, almost as incantations, 
of the “models,” “theories,” and “paradigms” 
of most of the currently fashionable, manda- 
tory big men, such as Geertz, Foucault, Eco, 
Ricoeur, E. Said, Lacan, and so on and so 
on. 

In her preface (p. xi) Moore states: 


It is now axiomatic that spatial relations represent 
and reproduce social relations and it is the view 
that relations of likeness exist between social 
distinctions and spatial boundaries that links the 
study of gender to the study of space. ... My focus 
is on the organization of household space in an 
attempt to understand one particular form of 
cultural representation, how it is produced and 
how it changes. My broader aim is to discuss the 
relationship between symbolic forms and the 
social and economic conditions within which 
those forms are produced, maintained and ulti- 
mately transformed.... I hope that the book sheds 
some light on the more general problems of 
understanding cultural representation. 
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Save, perhaps, for a small group of like- 
minded anthropologists, immersed in the 
literature of this genre, I would say she does 
not succeed. 
M. ESTELLIE SMITH 
State University of New York 
Oswego 


KALIA, RAVI. Chandigarh: In Search of an 
Identity. Pp. xiii, 201. Carbondale: 
Southern Illinois University Press, 1987. 
$22.50. 


AHMED, SHARIF UDDIN. Dacca: A Study 
in Urban History and Development. Pp. 
xii, 266. London: University of London, 
School of Oriental and African Studies, 
1986. $27.00. 


These two monographic studies of vastly 
differing'cities in India and Bangladesh are 
both of excellent quality and make welcome 
additions to the scanty list of South Asian 
urban histories. Each author deals with 
details of people, places, and events rather 
than theorizing. Yet each offers conclusions 
with general meaning for our understanding 
of the processes of modernization and urban 
development theory. Kalia holds up Chan- 
digarh as a bad example of European urban 
design, superimposed by central authority in 
the twentieth century after independence, 
that failed to take account of Indian condi- 
tions and has yet to become adjusted to the 
regional sociopolitical context. Ahmed traces 
the slow evolutionary responses of East 
Bengali elites under unchallenged British 
control during the nineteenth century to 
changing economic and social conditions, 
resulting in organic growth more suited to 
the physical and institutional constraints of 
life in the region. 

Kalia tells the story of the planning and 
development of the new capital of Indian 
Punjab from the beginning of 1948, when 
Jawaharlal Nehru chose the site, subsequently 
named the architects, and repeatedly inter- 
vened as conflicts inevitably arose between 
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the foreign experts and the local staff. Com- 
plete control of Chandigarh by the central 
government became necessary in 1966 when 
the previously consolidated Punjab state was 
partitioned between Sikh and Hindu majority 
areas, leaving Chandigarh as a centrally 
administered area used by both states for 
their respective governmental functions—a 
status that continues today. 

The design of Chandigarh is rooted in 
Western experience, specifically in the ideas 
of the French-Swiss architect Le Corbusier, 
not in local realities. The master plan estab- 
lished single-purpose land-use zones that are 
not compatible with Indian mixed-use prac- 
tices. The main streets have limited access 
and are oversized to accommodate high- 
speed motorized traffic but are not suited to 
mixtures of pedestrians, livestock, bicycles, 
and light motorized vehicles. High physical 
standards established for single-family dwel- 
lings do not allow for the customary compact 
grouping of dwelling places and convenient 
shopping. Even the least costly housing built 
for low-paid government workers proved 
beyond the means of many of the city’s 
inhabitants. Unplanned or semiplanned set- 
tlements are now accepted as permanent 
features on the fringes of the planned sectors 
because the city must include spaces to be 
occupied by low-income workers in con- 
struction or services and petty trade, who are 
essential for the people in the higher ranks of 
government and elite business and profes- 
sional classes. Chandigarh exemplifies the 
mistaken assumption that creation of a 
modern urban environment will cause mod- 
ernizing effects on the masses of people in 
India or in any less developed region or 
country. 

Ahmed’s history of Dacca describes the 
evolution of the former Mughal provincial 
capital from its deep decline following the 
British conquest of Bengal through its revival 
as the regional center of commerce and 
sociopolitical development prior to 1900. It 
became East Bengal’s focus of transport by 
waterways and railways, its center of business 
and regional civil administration, and the 
principal seat of English education and pro- 
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fessional services outside Calcutta. The pop- 
ulation began to grow after the 1850s with 
concurrent problems of sanitation and dis- 
ease. Ahmed enters into a lengthy account of 
the measures undertaken by municipal au- 
thority to improve water supply and waste 
disposal in order to improve the conditions 
of public health and reduce the death rate. 
He provides a fascinating narrative of the 
interplay of British officers and local leaders 
in municipal affairs and the successful estab- 
lishment of a limited form of representative 
government. But old Dacca’s Muslim elite 
failed to respond as rapidly as the upper 
Hindu castes to the changes brought by 
British rule. Thus Ahmed’s study shows how 
the public life of nineteenth-certury Dacca 
was a microcosm of an early stage in the 
modernization of India under British rule. 
JOHN E. BRUSH 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


KHALAF, SAMIR. Lebanon's Predicament. 
Pp. xiv, 328. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1987. $30.00. 


In “On the Demoralization of Public 
Life,” one of the essays that make up this 
insightful book, the author introduces the 
topic with a quatation from Yeats: 


Things fall apart; the centre cannot hold 
Mere anarchy is loosed upon the world 
— “The Second Coming” 


There is more, but somehow the observations 
of an Irish poet on the state of the world in 
his time apply with peculiar force to contem- 
porary Lebanon. In the same way, Samir 
Khalaf, sociologist by profession but one 
uniquely qualified to observe the trauma of 
more than a decade of violence in his native 
land by virtue of personal involvement, has 
provided here an assessment of the historical 
antecedents aná the present disintegration of 
the Lebanese nation that should stand as the 


definitive work on the subject for some time 
to come. 

Lebanon’s “predicament,” as Khalaf ex- 
plains it, stems from the fact that the same 
forces that have enabled Lebanese society to 
survive at the subnational level have remained 
major obstacles to nation building and the 
establishment of a civic consciousness and 
national identity. He develops this theme in a 
series of essays. An introductory essay deals 
with Lebanon as a case study of a society in 
transition—toward modernization—in which 
strong patrimonial institutions, extended 
family associations, and confessional reli- 
gious communities have hampered the estab- 
lishment of broad national consensus groups 
or general agreement on what is best for 
Lebanon as a whole. Then, in lucid prose, 
Khalaf describes the historical patterns of 
Lebanese conflict, particularly in the nine- 
teenth century, when the foundations of civil 
war were laid down. Subsequent essays deal 
with the deeply rooted patronage system in 
Lebanon, the social structure of Parliament, 
and the role of families in industrial devel- 
opment and social relations. Such social 
patterns as kinship, patron-client loyalty and 
mutual obligations, the zu’ama rivalries and 
confessionalism have been described else- 
where but seldom with such cogency and 
relevance to the upheaval in Lebanon today. 

Two other essays deal with family plan- 
ning-—one of the very few success stories in 
Lebanese intercommunal progress-——and ur- 
ban planning, another shining example of 
the absence of civic commitment in the 
country. 

The last two essays, “On the Demoraliza- 
tion of Public Life” and “Ras Beirut in 
Jeopardy,” are very different from the rest. 
No longer is Khalaf a dispassionate observer 
of the Lebanese catastrophe; he is a fully 
engaged participant. As he points out, the 
decade and more of civil war has dismem- 
bered Lebanese society, rendering it incapable 
of civility and obsessed with violence. All 
Lebanese suffer, all are equal in their vulner- 
ability. Violence and terror are “everywhere 
and nowhere; they cannot be identified or 
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linked to a concrete cause. Today’s allies are 
tomorrow’s enemies.” The result is anomie, 
total rejection of the norms of social behavior, 
The real tragedy of Lebanon is thus a moral 
one. Even if all external and other dislocating 
elements—Palestinians, the superpowers, 
Arab rivalries, Israeli forces—-were with- 
drawn, Lebanese society would remain 
fragmented without a moral commitment to 
higher civic and national over parochial 
values. 

The final essay is a poignant memoir of 
Ras-Beirut, the seaside suburb of the Leba- 
nese capital located around the American 
University of Beirut. Beginning as a garbage 
dump, it grew under the inspiration of the 
University into a lively center of literature, 
the arts, politics, and culture, something 
unique in the Arab world. But the widening 
Lebanese conflict has finally washed over 
Ras-Beirut and its distinguished university. 
What Khalaf finds emerging in Lebanese 
society is a monolithic archetype, Islamic in 
form, hostile to coexistence with any other 
group. His conclusion, with which I would 
reluctantly agree, is that only a miracle can 
save Lebanon from itself and engender anew 
and workable secular society there. 

WILLIAM SPENCER 

Gainesville 

Florida 


ROZMAN, GILBERT. The Chinese Debate 
about Soviet Socialism, 1978-1985. Pp. 
xi, 396. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1987. No price. 


Between 1949 and the mid-1980s, Sino- 
Soviet relations blossomed, declined, and 
then gradually improved. Foreign policy and 
ideological differences accounted for most of 
these seismic changes, but the changing 
perceptions of each other that Soviet and 
Chinese intellectuals held also reflected these 
great fluctuations. 

Gilbert Rozman’s review of some classified 
journals and books by Chinese specialists on 
the Soviet Union published during 1978-85 
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traces how Chinese perceptions changed 
after 1978 and reminds us of the importance 
of taking very seriously what specialists in 
socialist states say about each other. 

Sino-Soviet relations soured after 1957 
when Mao led other party ideologues in 
strongly criticizing the Soviet leadership for 
rejecting Stalin, initiating policies allegedly 
reversing the course of socialism, and treating 
other socialist states as their clients rather 
than their equals. Chinese criticism of the 
Soviet Union continued until the Chinese 
Communist Party line shifted dramatically 
in the fall of 1978, emphasizing the “forces of 
production” and downgrading the impor- 
tance of “class struggle.” 

Thereafter, Chinese Soviet specialists be- 
gan to more positively evaluate Soviet social- 
ism and economic performance and the 
achievements of Soviet leaders. Rozman 
summarizes what leading Chinese Soviet 
experts have written since 1978, first narrating 
how Chinese perceptions of the Soviet Union 
rapidly changed, then stating what these 
writings had to say about social strata like 
the peasantry, workers, intelligentsia, and 
officials. 

Rozman believes that the post-1978 re- 
forms and the new climate of intellectual 
openness encouraged experts on the Soviet 
Union to pose new questions: what kind of 
socialist system had evolved after 1917? Why 
did certain policy errors like the collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture occur? Would Bukharin’s 
model for building socialism have been su- 
perior to that developed by Stalin? Why did 
the Soviet economy encounter serious diffi- 
culties in the 1960s and 1970s? Chinese © 
experts argued that many policy mistakes 
occurred because the Soviet leadership had 
no precedents to teach them how to build 
socialism and that the “cult of personality” 
also limited debate about policy options. 
These same experts, however, praised Soviet 
education and socialist culture for their free- 
dom from the baleful influences of “bourgeois 
liberalism” and “spiritual pollution”—intel- 
lectual currents that have lately divided the 
Chinese Communist leadership over how 
quickly to pursue reforms. 
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Chinese experts still criticized Soviet for- 
eign policy, claiming that its goals seemed to 
demand that other socialist states coexist 
with the Soviet Union as dependents, not 
peers. Since 1983, though, Chinese writings 
about the Soviet Union have become even 
more favorable and positive; in the USSR, 
too, China experts have refrained from severe 
criticism of Chinese reforms, and haveeven 
had mild praise for their achievements. 
Whether these new mutual perceptions will 
promote a détente like that of the 1950s is an 
issue Rozman does not explore, but his 
findings suggest that such a relationship is 
unlikely because Beijing’s leaders prefer that 
China remain equidistant from both of the 
superpowers. 

Although Rozman’s extremely useful and 
informative volume could have been con- 
densed and less repetitive, it is still the first of 
its kind to explore in such depth and detail 
how one Marxist-Leninist socialist society 
perceives another. 

RAMON MYERS 

Hoover Institution on War, 

Revolution and Peace 

Stanford 

California 
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CONQUEST, ROBERT. The Harvest of Sor- 
row: Soviet Collectivization and the Ter- 
ror-Famine. Pp. 412. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986. $19.95. 


This is a vivid analytic narrative, based on 
primary evidence and informed commentary, 
telling a tragic tale. Robert Conquest is a 
prolific historian, scholar, and committed 
critic of the Sovist system. To cur previous 
understanding of the brutality and costs of 
agricultural collectivization for the USSR as 
a whole, Conquest’s account adds a large 
body of detail on the deliberate campaign to 
starve rural Ukreinians. 

After sketching the historical background, 


Conquest describes in part 2 the national 
drive to “liquidate the kulaks as a class” 
during the years 1929-32. Special chapters 
touch on the impact in Soviet Central Asia 
and on churches. Part 3 deals in detail with 
the forced extraction of grain and the delib- 
erate withholding of supplies in 1932-33 that 
led to famine in the Ukraine, the Kuban, and 
the lower Don-Volga area, where Ukrainians 
were concentrated. Short chapters touch on 
the fate of children, the number of deaths, 
and the way the West responded. An epilogue 
reflects on long-run consequences. 

The book has a solid scholarly basis. 
Conquest draws on selected official state- 
ments, frequent items in Pravda, a variety of 
Soviet publications, standard Western au- 
thorities—Jasny, Davies, Lewin, among 
others—and on several post-Stalin Soviet 
scholars—including Moshkov, Danilov, and 
Nemakov—as well as on Ukrainian com- 
mentators and survivors. Footnote references 
are meticulous, though the truncated biblio- 
graphy and index make them awkward to 
use. 
This study makes at least three important 
contributions. It documents Stalin’s vicious- 
ness toward peasants in general and the 
Ukrainians in particular. It offers a vivid 
reminder of the human costs associated with 
the way agriculture was reorganized in the 
USSR, and it does so by updating established 
analyses and adding recent material to pro- 
vide an intense account of a major tragedy. 
Demography is not Conquest’s forte; others, 
like Barbara Anderson and Brian Silver, are 
clarifying the impact of these events on 
population numbers. Nevertheless, this book 
is a fine place to begin the study of Soviet 
collectivization. 

HOLLAND HUNTER 

Haverford College 

Pennsylvania 


DEVLIN, JUDITH. The Superstitious Mind: 
French Peasants and the Supernatural in 
the Nineteenth Century. Pp. xii, 316. New 
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Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 1987. 
$30.00. 


Superstition is often viewed as the scienti- 
fic system of the masses. Judith Devlin 
disagrees, contending that it is better under- 
stood in social and psychological terms. To 
some degree, superstition did explain nature, 
but this function was not paramount to the 
peasants. Rather, superstition was more 
important as a rationale to help survive the 
rigors and disappointments of daily life. One 
reason was the prevalence of popular, as 
opposed to orthodox, religion. There had 
been an erosion of traditional beliefs in the 
eighteenth century, due to the Enlightenment, 
industrialization, and the French Revolution. 
Indeed, even the faithful sometimes went to 
church out of habit rather than devotion. 
Holy Mother Church went along by encour- 
aging popular ideas. It stressed, for example, 
the sensational terrors of hell rather than the 
ethereal pleasures of heaven, and it empha- 
sized the human—and sometimes petty— 
nature of the saints rather than their 
spirituality. 

Apparitions and monsters- loomed large 
in this superstitious mind-set. Ghosts were 
tormented souls who had not settled their 
debts with God; in seeking relief, they came 
back to earth and haunted the places where 
they had lived. Other superstitions were 
rooted in reality. The fear of werewolves 
drew on the real danger of wolves and the 
forest, on man’s fear of nature’s wildest 
things and a hostile environment. For this 
was a society susceptible to disaster, one that 
needed to explain and rationalize catastro- 
phes. The connection between superstition 
and reality can be seen in witchcraft. Peasants 
often felt victimized, and witchcraft helped 
them settle what they thought were injustices. 
Hence Devlin sees necromancy not as science 
explaining the insoluble but as a means of 
expressing and overcoming disorienting feel- 
ings and of satisfying dreams. It was an 
emotional and social expression of the not 
always stoic peasant, a release of frustrations, 
and a way to transfer personal inadequacy 
and failure. Devlin argues convincingly that 
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French peasants did not-—indeed, did not 
seek to—understand the natural world by 
any means. Rather, they -were beset by 
anxieties and sought to rationalize their 
being. 

Devlin is less convincing in arguing that 
twentieth-century urban modernism is akin 
to nineteenth-century rural superstition. 
Certainly, superstition and irrationality per- 
sist; witness racism and anti-Semitism. But 
they have an entirely different hue, and 
draw, correctly or otherwise, on scientific, 
technological, and industrial bases with which 
traditional societies, by definition, were un- 
aware. Devlin has not, as she implies, dis- 
covered a subculture of the masses, and this 
book is somewhat less innovative than she 
suggests. Rather, it is well in the mainstream 
of the new social history, and one of its 
topics, witchcraft, has been a fertile field of 
study for three generations. Nonetheless, 
this does not detract from the quality of an 
often provocative and always interesting 
book. It will be useful to historians of 


popular culture and French rural life, and it 


is a good read, filled with enough anecdotal 
material to supply several lectures. 
ROBERT S. GOTTFRIED 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick 
New Jersey 


ELWITT, SANFORD. The Third Republic 
Defended: Bourgeois Reform in France, 
1880-1914. Pp. xvi, 304. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1986. 
No price. 


CONVERSE, PHILIP E. and ROY PIERCE. 
Political Representation in France. Pp. 
xiii, 996. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. $49.50. 


If methods, overtly stated goals, perspec- 
tive, style, and format are considered, it 
would be difficult to imagine two more 
different books. What links them, aside from 
the patience and erudition of their authors, is 
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their subject matter. They deal with the two 
most successful regimes in modern French 
history, the Third and Fifth republics, and at 
some level they both seek to 2xplain the 
strength and endurance of those regimes. 

Elwitt is a historian and very “rank about 
his approach, which is. resolutely Marxist. 
The aim of his industrious research, which 
has uncovered an intriguing group of little- 
known individuals whose political and eco- 
nomic activities were interwoven in complex 
ways and were influential in their day, is to 
show that “social reform became a vehicle to 
further the association and collaboration of 
labor and capital and became a weapon 
against socialism.” Much of this reform was 
generated from above, indicating an aware- 
ness that “paternalism ensured employers 
against disorder as much as it ensured work- 
ers against the worst miseries of their 
existence.” 

- Elwitt produces a great deal of evidence 
demonstrating that many of the reformers 
understood “the superiority of indirect over 
direct instruments of control.” His cast of 
characters, Emile Cheysson among others, 
devoted enormous intelligence and energy to 
strengthening the industrial system just as it 
was falling into place and to stabilizing the 
class structure of the moderate bourgeois 
republic, which thad been established under 
such inauspicious circumstances following 
the disastrous defeat of 1870. 

These reformers—and as much as he 
dislikes most of them, Elwitt does accept the 
sincerity of their reformist impulses—tended 
not to follow the normal political routes of 
running for the Chamber of Deputies and 
eventually serving as cabinet ministers, 
though they were often closely associated 
with the political elites of the nation. They 
were instead teachers, lecturers, propa- 
gandists, ideologues of several stripes includ- 
ing the great-advocate of manual training 
programs, Gustave Salicis—whose name I 
am sure was unknown even to the most 
erudite scholars of the Third Republic until 
Elwitt delivered him from historical obscu- 
rity—supporters of imperialist adventuring 
like Joseph Chailley-Bert, philanthropists, 


museum curators, and businessmen. Cheys- _ 
son actually spent three years as managing 
director of the steel complex of Le Creusot, 
owned by the Schneider family. Through a 
variety of endeavors, these reformers attempt- 
ed to “replace the tensions of class antagonism 
with the bonds of class collaboration.” 

One does not have to accept all of Elwitt’s 
arguments or his conclusions to agree that he 
has found some fascinating material and that 
his treatment, passionately biased as it is, 
casts new light on how the Third Republic 
managed to survive so many crises, including 
the Dreyfus affair, and so many enemies on 
the Left and the Right until it was brought 
down by an external foe. 

Converse and Pierce are political scien- 
tists, and their massive study, based on more 
than two decades of research, draws heavily 
upon questionnaires distributed in 1967 and 
1968. Converse and Pierce focus on elections 
held during the first decade of the Fifth 
Republic, The great divide of May 1968 is 
crossed and part 3 of their study deals with 
the system in crisis. The reasons for the 
regime’s surprisingly successful crossing of 
that hurdle are not discussed in depth. 
Converse and Pierce are primarily concerned 
with the implantation and consolidation of 
the more presidential system of the Fifth 
Republic, which means concentrating on de 
Gaulle’s terms in office (1958-69). The Pom- 
pidou and Giscard d'Estaing years, not to 
mention the socialist victory of 1981, would 
merit a sequel. 

The research for this work is truly volu- 
minous, and the book is well written, is 
superbly organized, and has excellent tables. 
Converse and Pierce’s fundamental goal is to 
search for the “underlying springs of electoral 
behavior.” They have made important strides 
toward accomplishing that goal. Unlike El- 
witt, they are determined to be value neutral, 
betraying no detectable political preferences. 
They are as careful and dispassionate in their 
statements about Communist candidates as 
they are for Gaullists. Perhaps a skilled 
semiotician could read between or under the 
lines and unearth some hidden agendas, but I 
at least can discover no more than an 
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occasional neatly balanced aside such as 
“American congressmen ... act in a manner 
consistent with perceptions that are inaccu- 
rate, while French deputies behave in a way 
inconsistent with perceptions which we be- 
lieve to be closer to reality.” 

The sections of historical review are very 
useful, and the work is filled with intriguing 
details, such as the reluctance of French 
parents to speak of politics in the presence of 
their children. The discussion of the impact 
of religion on French voting patterns is 
excellent, while the presentation of the two 
characteristics of the parliamentary elite is 
less impressive, tending to belabor the 
obvious. 

The conceptual key to Converse and 
Pierce’s work is based on a model devised by 
Miller and Stokes derived from their studies 
of the U.S. Congress, and it seems to work 
quite well for France. Historians can learn 
much from this approach, and it would be 
enlightening for both disciplines if Converse 
and Pierce would exchange roles with Elwitt. 
Elwitt would surely discern many of the ways 
in which the seemingly scientific tables pre- 
sented by Converse and Pierce are ideologi- 
cally tainted and would probe deeply into the 
question they admit to have only touched 
upon, namely, who is represented. While 
Converse and Pierce obviously cannot inter- 
view candidates for the Chamber of Deputies 
of the Third Republic, there may be enough 
electoral data extant.for them to perform 
some interesting analyses, which might show 
that some of Elwitt’s denunciations are ill 
founded and that the decade of the 1880s 
marked the beginning of a true democratic 
tradition in France. It is perhaps not incon- 
sequential that after 1880 it again became 
legal to celebrate Bastille Day! 

DAVID L. SCHALK . 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie 

New York 


FRANZOI, BARBARA. At the Very Least 
She Pays the Rent: Women and German 
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Industrialization, 1871-1914. Pp. xii, 206. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood, 1985. $29.95. 


Barbara Franzoi states the purpose—and 
contribution—of her book, At the Very 
Least She Pays the Rent: Women and 
German Industrialization, 1871-1914, as 
follows: 


This study is an effort to make German working 
women visible—in their nation’s economic and 
social history and, byso doing, to expand possibil- 
ities for comparative analysis of the impact of 
industrialization (p. 13). 

The dominant theme is the adaptive strengths and 
strategies women generated as they engaged a 
system in economic transition (p. 185). 


She starts with the convergence of capital- 
ism, patriarchy, and Bismarckian state so- 
cialism that created a sexual division of labor 
in Imperial Germany. Women’s work was 50 
percent less remunerative, on the average, 
than men’s, less steady, and segregated. 

Franzoi is interested in the questions, 
“How did working women respond to indus- 
trialization?” “Why were they relatively 
acquiescent in the face of exploitative 
conditions?” 

She finds that the two major analyses of 
industrialization’s impacts on women do not 
have sufficient explanatory power. Conser- 
vative historiography analytically merges 
women with the family, while orthodox 
Marxism merges women’s work with men’s, 
hence, factory work. So she uses an empa- 
thetic approach and eclectic sources—from 
census data to diarles—to reconstruct the 
reasons why German women made the em- 
ployment choices they did, given their limited 
options and the contexts of their lives. 

German women did the best they could, 
says Franzoi, to integrate paid employment 
with their interests in child care and the 
collective survival and well-being of their 
families. That is why “they did not confront 
the system but, rather, negotiated its limited 
possibilities to suit their needs.” Thus the 
concentration of women in home-based labor— 
food, clothing, and tobacco processing— 
served not only the interests of capitalists 
and the state but of working mothers. 
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The reader comes away with an apprecia- 
tion of these sisters’ ingenuity, common 
sense, and courage, as well as new insight 
into German working women’s relative dis- 
interest in factory work, labor unions, and 
protective legislation. 

Franzoi accomplishes her purpose by 
creating a book as richly textured as the 
phenomenon she studies. She combines an 
impressive use of German primary sources 
with a writing style that is anything but 
Teutonic. Clear and accessible, her narrative 
takes the reader into the work anc home lives 
of her subjects. Especially successful in this 
regard is her discussion of women's sexuality, 
birth control, and family life, as well as nine 
memorable photographs of home workers, 
circa 1905-10. The footnotes, bibliography, 
and index are well organized. 

By looking objectively and creatively at 
the lives of German working women between 
Bismarck and World War I, Barbara Franzoi 
makes a solid contribution to historiography, 
German studies, and women’s studies. 

JOY HUNTLEY 

Ohio University 

Athens 


FYRTH, JIM. The Signal Was Spain: The 
Spanish Aid Movement in Britain, 1936- 
39. Pp. xi, 344. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1987. $32.50. 


This exercise in what Fyrth regards as 
historical justice is designed to show how far 
the movement in Britain to aid the Spanish 
Republicans between 1936 and 1939 was “an 
outstanding example of international soli- 
darity.” It counteracts the effects of the cold 
war and of the painful recollection of British 
policies to appease fascist regimes that have 
inhibited historians from recognizing the 
extent of antifascist and antiwar movements 
among all classes. Fyrth wants tc emphasize 
that the reaction in Britain against Franco 
was not merely an intellectual jashion; he 
condemns the myth that a lot of worthy and 


innocent people were manipulated by the 
Communist Party. His theme is that the 
relationships between the Labour movement, 
the Aid Spain organizations, and the Com- 
munist Party were more complex than a 
more orthodox treatment of the subject — 
suggests. 

The book began as a labor of love. It was 
undertaken to complete the work of Tony 
McLean, whose untimely death in 1982 
removed the opportunity he had created to 
write a record of the British medical personnel 
in Spain during the Civil War. McLean’s 
material on the Spanish Medical Aid Com- 
mittee still plays a dominant role in shaping 
the book; chapter 10, on the medical advances 
made as a result of treating the wounded at 
that time, is a characteristic product of these 
origins. The simple device of triage—sorting, 
classifying the wounded into different cate- 
gories—effected a major transformation of 
medical treatment. 

Yet Jim Fyrth decided that he could not 
deal with the medical contributions without 
first considering the Aid Spain movement as 
a whole. The result is an account of events 
that combines “the response in Spain”— 
chapters 4 to 13—with “the response in 
Britain”—chapters 14 to 18. The Spanish 
section is based on interviews, diaries, and 
letters; the British, on local history sources. 
The most original parts of the book are those 
that chronicle local activity, particularly in 
the reception of Basque children evacuated 
from Spain in 1937 and in the endeavor of 
such organizations as the British Youth 
Foodship Committee. For instance, Fyrth 
has used the records of the Eastleigh and 
District Local History Society as. well as 
those of the Communist and Labour Party. 

The division of the material makes it 
easier for the reader to get a feel for the 
medical experience in Spain than to appreci- 
ate the degree of solidarity on the ground in 
Britain among those prepared to help the 
Republican cause. The complexity of the 
relationships within the Aid Spain movement 
are not immediately apparent. The difficulties 
of the National Joint Committee for Spanish 
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Relief, an organization frequently mentioned, 
are not properly explained. Perhaps the 
most interesting conclusion, which requires 
another book for Fyrth to substantiate, is 
that the core of people organizing the Aid 
Spain movement constituted a cadre that 
developed sufficient organizational skills to 
change the outlook of the British people 
during World War IL. The British government 
in 1937 was the most determined exponent of 
the doctrine that it should not intervene in 
Spain; the British people were clearly less 
convinced. But it is never easy to show the 
relationship between foreign policy and 
popular feeling if there is little evidence of 
response in government. 

J. M. LEE 
University of Bristol | 
England 
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BALL, HOWARD. Justice Downwind: Amer- 
icas Atomic Testing Program in the 
1950's. Pp. xviii, 280. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986. $21.95. 


SCHUCK, PETER H. Agent Orange on Trial: 
Mass Toxic Disasters in the Courts. Pp. 
ix, 347. Cambridge, MA: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Belknap Press, 1986, $25.00. 


Two landmark legal cases ended at trial- 
court level during the same week of May 
1984. A New York federal district court 
judge on 7 May announced settlement of the 
Agent Orange case just before trial was to 
begin. Across the continent three days later, 
a Utah federal district court judge handed 
down his judgment in the Allen case, 17 
months after the trial concluded. Both cases 
arose from events long past. Both became 
class actions that involved large numbers of 
plaintiffs who sought compensation for in- 
juries of ill-defined cause they claimed to 
have suffered in large government-sponsored 
programs. Thus both helped define a new 
class of personal injury, mass toxic disaster. 
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Though couched in the language of tort, 
both were as much attempts to redress 
perceived social wrongs as to win damages 
for personal injury. Consequently, both raised 
serious political as well as legal questions still 
far from resolved. Both cases remain, as of 
this writing, under appeal. 

The first case began in Vietnam, where 
American troops were exposed to a chemical 
defoliant, Agent Orange, contaminated with 
traces of highly toxic dioxin. Controversy 
still surrounds the health effects of Agent 
Orange—or of trace dioxin—but ailing vet- 
erans in 1978 sued the manufacturers who 
supplied Agent Orange to the U.S. govern- 
ment. Describing the course of this complex 
and novel case is Peter H. Schuck’s central 
goal in Agent Orange on Trial. Schuck is 
Simeon E. Baldwin Professor of Law at Yale 
Law School and has written extensively on 
the interaction of law and politics in American 
society. Agent Orange on Trial is a strong 
book, fully documented. In addition to the 
records of Agent Orange litigation and rele- 
vant legal literature, he relies heavily on his 
interviews with most key participants. 

The book is divided into three unequal 
parts. The first offers a brief but very infor- 
mative introduction to the issues and the 
case. Parts 2 and 3 are more problematic. A 
long and detailed narrative that occupies 
three-fourths of the book, part 2 may fasci- 
nate readers with the complex interplay of 
legal issue, personality, and accident, but it 
may more often frustrate their efforts to keep 
plot and characters straight. The problem of 
part 3, which briefly discusses the case’s 
political and legal implications, is the weight 
of a highly technical analysis. Scholars may 
well benefit from such details and analysis, 
but nonexperts are likely to find a careful 
reading of part 1 and a quick look at part 3 
sufficient to their needs. . 

National defense and environmental insult 
also underlay the second case, derived from 
the U.S. atmospheric nuclear weapons test 
program at the Nevada Test Site during the 
1950s. Radioactive fallout dusted thousands 
of people downwind from the test site, in 
Nevada, northern Arizona, and southern 
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Utah. Inconclusive scientific studies during 
the 1960s and 1970s suggested that even such 
relatively small exposures as so-called down- 
winders received might have significantly 
increased their chances of developing leu- 
kemia or other forms of cancer. In 1979 they 
filed suit against the government. That case 
and its background are the majcr subjects of 
Howard Ball’s Justice Downwind. 

Ball is a political scientist at the University 
of Utah. Like Schuck, he has written about 
law and politics, and his book, too, is well 
documented. He makes good use of court 
records and congressional hearings; he also 
quotes local newspapers effectively to high- 
light changing public attitudes. Ultimately, 
however, he relies on published scholarly 
sources for the backbone of his story. My 
qualms about some of Ball’s judgments are 
decidedly minor in view of his accomplish- 
ment. His work joins the small sompany of 
recent historical studies of radiation hazards 
that treat the evidence responsibly and de- 
serve to be taken seriously by scholars. 
Carefully written, well organized, and per- 
suasive, Justice Downwind is also one of the 
few books on its subject that I would recom- 
mend to nonexperts. 

Although Schuck scarcely mentions the 
radiation cases, and Ball discusses mass 
toxic disaster and tort litigation only briefly, 
the two books nonetheless complement each 
other nicely. This is unusual, if my experience 
is any guide, but a pleasure when it occurs. 
Both books achieve a remarkable level of 
accuracy and fair-mindedness in dealing 
with complex and controversial subjects. 
Each is a good book, but together they are 
even better in offering thoughtful readers an 
admirably clear view of one of the central 
problems of modern society. 

BARTON C. ERACKER 

Oregon State University 

Corvallis 


BURK, ROBERT F. Dwight D. Edsenhower: 
Hero and Politician, Pp. xii, 207. Boston: 
G. K. Hall, Twayne, 1986. $24.95. 


CONKIN, PAUL K. Big Daddy from the 
Pedernales: Lyndon Baines Johnson. Pp. 
xu, 324. Boston: G. K. Hall, Twayne, 
1986. $24.95. 


These are the first volumes in Twayne’s 
Twentieth-Century American Biography 
Series under the general editorship of John 
Milton Cooper, Jr., of the University of 
Wisconsin. The dust jackets explain that the 
series comprises “one-volume interpretive 
biographies of the central figures of this 
century who have changed the way we live 
and think.” 

Although Dwight Eisenhower and Lyndon 
Johnson assuredly deserve to be included in 
a biographical series about leading Americans 
of this century, it may be arguable that they 
truly changed the way we live and think. 
Both, after all, were essentially traditionalists, 
with roots in the frontier. Both reflected a 
cold-war mentality in their desire to check 
the spread of communism. Both sought to 
nurture prosperity—their own as well as the 
nation’s. They did differ in their views of 
government’s role in American life, with 
LBJ, a New Deal acolyte, favoring a more 
paternalistic one. At least in the short run, 
Johnson, a legislative magician, did effect 
some societal changes, notably in the civil 
rights area. And he might have changed 
America still more through his Great Society 
program, but even its myriad legislation, as 
Conkin points cut, was conventional in 
design and intent. In the end, of course, 
Johnson was broken and driven from the 
presidency by the great miscalculation in 
Vietnam whose antecedents stretched back 
to Eisenhower. 

Eisenhower, a rebellious cadet at West 
Point, came to stand squarely for preserving 
the status quo. Burk, who teaches history at 
Muskingum College, calls him an adaptive 
hero who mainly attempted “to preserve 
individual avenues of success within powerful 
national bureaucracies.” Eisenhower was also 
adaptive in the way he overcame an aversion 
to politics and learned to play the game as a 
young army officer faced with limited ad- 
vancement opportunities in the period be- 
tween the two world wars. Some luck as well 
as ambition led him to mentors such as 
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generals Pershing, MacArthur, Marshall, 


and the less well known Fox Conner. Later, © 


adapting to the managerial techniques of 
modern government, he became “the manager 
of the modern American national security 
state.” 

Eisenhower was born in Denison, Texas, 
in 1890-—-which marked, according to Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, the end of the Ameri- 
can frontier—-and lived until 1969, when 
America achieved a major milestone on the 
space frontier by landing men on the moon. 
The feat was accomplished by the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, cre- 
ated during Eisenhower's second term under 
legislation sponsored by Senate Majority 
leader Lyndon Johnson. 

Born in the Texas hill country in 1908, 
LBJ later was referred to as the last frontier 
president. Ironically, while Eisenhower ab- 
horred political wheeler-dealers such as 
Johnson, the latter was deferential to the 
Eisenhower administration and often shaped 
winning coalitions for-its legislation. Ac- 
cording to Conkin, a Vanderbilt University 
historian, Johnson’s mastery of the Senate 
was achieved partly by viewing his peers as 
members of his extended family. This familial 
metaphor is central to Conkin’s depiction of 
LBJ as a big daddy, a man with Texas-sized 
insecurities due to his hill country origins 
who sought security in the satisfaction derived 
from dispensing favors and doing good 
deeds. But when his goals were thwarted or 
his accomplishments were unappreciated, he 
became depressed and periodically withdrew 
to the familiar surroundings of the hill 
country. Primarily a practitioner of intel- 
lectual history, Conkin is content here with 
straightforward description. The main excep- 
tion is his use of policy analysis in a splendid 
chapter evaluating the Great Society. 

Conkin’s Johnson, like Burk’s Eisenhow- 
er, is an excellent one-volume introduction 
to its subject; both are distinguished as much 
by their brevity and evenhandedness as by 
their comprehensiveness. The books include 
illustrations and indexes. 

DONALD L. SMITH 

Pennsylvania State University 

University Park 
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CLIFFORD, J. GARRY and SAMUEL R. 
SPENCER, Jr. The First Peacetime Draft. 
Pp. xv, 320. Lawrénce: University Press 
of Kansas, 1986. $29.95. 


It was the summer of 1940. The winds of 
war from Europe had spread to the United 
States. Churchill needed help. Few Americans 
trusted the unloved dictator of Germany, but 
a number felt that the large bodies of water 
that were the Atlantic and Pacific would 
form a fortress to keep the United States out 
of war. It was an ambivalent time, when 
numerous and differing ideological voices 
jockeyed for position to determine the posi- 
tion of the United States in a war “over 
there.” It was at this time that a small group 
of businessmen and intelligentsia formed a 
committee to initiate the first peacetime 
draft. Forty years in the making, it was 
originated by Grenville Clark and monitored 
by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 

Clifford and Spencer provide exciting 
reading. Their scholarly account of the begin- 
nings of the selective service describe the 
hesitations, and the second-guessing, of New 
Deal politicos who feared that America 
would be unprepared for war. This is not a 
musty textbook history, for Clifford and 
Spencer provide the necessary dramaturgical 
setting for the onset of an authoritarian 
measure in a limited republic. 

June through August of 1940 were dog 
days along the Potomac. Congress went into 
an extended session to pass the Burke- 
Wadsworth Bill authorizing the selective 
service. Thousands marched on Washington. 
Congressmen were cornered by constituents 
and activists. People sweated and institutions 
rumbled. A hesitant president with an eye on 
a third term finally endorsed the bill. With 
the passage, klieg lights brightened as the 
world watched Roosevelt draw the first 
lottery number: 158. 

There is much more. Clifford and Spencer 
had access to numerous original sources, 
manuscripts, and expert testimony. Their 
research of secondary sources is voluminous. 
Their approach is a centrist-consensus history 
of the two major private market parties 
struggling to prepare for an uncertain war in 
uncertain time. 
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Readers of social history, political soci- 
ology, and American history will come to 
feel that this book must be read. 

One will also discover the character of 
Grenville Clark, a man of peace, who for a 
short time in his life felt that war was 
unavoidable and that Hitler could not be 
believed. 

Clifford, professor of politica: science at 
the University of Connecticut, and Spencer, 
president emeritus of Davidson College, 
provide another portion of the mosaic of 
World War H. Both scholarship and high- 
profile interests are brought together for the 
reader. Their book is well written and invites 
the reader to return to another era troubled 
by war and the role that should be played by 
the citizen soldier. 


JOEL C. SNELL 
Kirkwood Community College 
Cedar Rapids 
Iowa 


DOWNS, GEORGE W. and PATRICK D. 
LARKEY. The Search for Government 
Efficiency: From Hubris to Helplessness. 
Pp. viii, 273. Philadelphia: Temple Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. $27.95. 


Like Rodney Dangerfield, the federal 
government gets no respect. Stereotypes of 
red tape, inefficiency, and overspending keep 
reappearing in the popular medie. 

Recently, two books have appeared to 
provide the basis for a little respect. The first, 
The Case for Bureaucracy: A Public Admin- 
istration Polemic, by Charles T. Goodsell 
(2d ed., [Chatham, NY: Chatham House 
Publishers, 1985]), points out that our bu- 
reaucracy is really pretty good, sven when 
compared with our own private sector and 
especially when compared with ather coun- 
tries. Goodsell counseled that “we desmpha- 
size grandiose nostrums and concentrate on 
particularized suggestions for improvement 
and refinement.” 

The Search for Government Efficiency: 
From Hubris to Helplessness takes up this 
theme by examining various grandiose 
schemes and nostrums advocated in the past 


for reform in government in the name of 
efficiency. Downs and Larkey challenge the 
widely held view that the private sector is 
more efficient and effective than the public 
sector, Noting that in the delivery of certain 
services, private firms may be more efficient 
than government, overall there is nothing to 
demonstrate greater efficiency for corporate 
life. 

This is not to say that all is well in the 
public sector. There is much room for im- 
provement. But the various broad-based 
schemes that have been advanced such as 
decision and benefit-cost analysis, program- 
planning-budgeting systems, management by 
objectives, and zero-based budgeting have 
all proven failures. As the subtitle of the 
book notes, these high hopes—hubris—of 
the reformers, many of whom have been 
drawn from corporate life, have been replaced 
by a sense of helplessness as one scheme after 
the other has proven ineffective. 

The major explanations of these failures 
focus on the very political nature of govern- 
ment decried by the reformers, the lack of a 
sound longitudinal data base, an unwilling- 
ness to spend the money necessary to imple- 
ment many of the reforms, and the short- 
term political horizons of many who must 
oversee the process. 

Downs and Larkey advocate a less com- 
prehensive approach, one that adds the value 
of efficiency to the other values of govern- 
ment. Using the Government Accounting 
Office as a model, they suggest the creation 
of Government Efficiency Agencies to work 
on specific reforms related to individual 
departments and agencies. 

All in all, this is a book well worth 
reading, both for its analysis of past reforms, 
including the suggestions of the Grace Com- 
mission, and for its suggestions for the 
future. 

EDWARD BAUM 

Ohio University 

Athens 


FAIRCLOUGH, ADAM. To Redeem the Soul 
of America: The Southern Christian 
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Leadership Conference and Martin Luther 
King, Jr. Pp. x, 504. Athens: University 
of Georgia Press, 1987. $35.00. Paper- 
bound, $17.95. 


ANDERSON, ALAN B. and GEORGE W. PICK- 
ERING. Confronting the Color Line: The 
Broken Promise of the Civil Rights Move- 
ment in Chicago. Pp. xi, 515. Athens: 
University of Georgia Press, 1987. $40.00. 

‘Paperbound, $17.95. 


These books add to the growing library of 


studies of the civil rights movement. After | 


some two decades, that movement is now 
coming under close scrutiny, usually by 
people who participated in it or who were 
moved by it. As a result, our understanding 
of this social upheaval that made profound 
and lasting changes in America is deepening. 
Among the key issues that need to be exam- 
ined are not only what changed and why and 


how, but also what did not change and why > 


and what lessons can be learned about what 
the civil rights movement failed to accom- 
plish. As we face the future of racial conflict 
in America, the latter is the more important 
question, and both of these books shed light 
upon it. 

Adam Fairclough’s To Reform the Soul 
of America has a broad focus. His book is a 
history of the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference (SCLC). Fairclough takes us 
inside the SCLC and gives us a picture of 
conflicts between its various members, of its 
fund-raising apparatus and difficulties, of 
the tactical and strategic considerations that 
were involved in its campaigns. Along the 
way, Fairclough enters some of the debates 
that are ongoing in the study of this move- 
ment: were tactics chosen with the aim of 
provoking the police? The answer—largely. 
How effective were the demonstrations in 
forcing government action? Very. To what 
extent was the church central in shaping and 
leading the movement? Only partially—the 
movement also largely adapted the church to 
its own purposes. 

Because Fairclough largely identifies the 
SCLC as being the organization of Martin 
Luther King, Jr.—“SCLC was created for 
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him but not by him”—he does not spend 
much time discussing the other independent 
leaders with whom it was constructed. Joseph 
Lowery, C. K. Steele, even Fred Shuttles- 
worth do not receive much attention. That 
the SCLC was based at least partially on 
movements independent of the Montgomery 
bus boycott is not really reflected in this 
book. 

Most of the first part of the book is a 
standard account of the Southern civil rights 
movement, with the addition of much organ- 
izational detail. It is in the latter part, which 
brings us into the Chicago campaign, the 
Northern urban riots of the later 1960s, and 
black power, that Fairclough provides his 
most interesting material. As King turned 
from the struggle against state-sponsored 
segregation to the more complicated discrimi- 
nation that characterized the North—and, 
with the success of the civil rights movement, 
was coming to characterize the South—he 
perceived that the old civil rights coalition 
could not hold together for the new battles 
that were required. 

Fairclough contends that King was radi- 
calized as the movement developed and sees 
this developing radicalism as having taken 
two directions at once: toward black power 
and toward acritique of America. Fairclough 
sees the black-power trend exemplified by 
King’s support for the campaign of Carl 
Stokes for the mayoralty of Cleveland. That 
campaign was part of a strategy for blacks to 
use their votes to take political control of the 
cities that whites were abandoning. The class 
critique led King to seek a new coalition of 
poor and working-class whites and blacks. 
King’s left turn during these years has been 
documented before but Fairclough provides 
more detail than most. The second part of 
the book is rich in material that will be of 
interest to both scholars and students as well 
as to the general reader. 

Confronting the Color Line by Alan B. 
Anderson and George W. Pickering focuses 
ona key aspect of these later years of the civil 
rights movement. It is a detailed history of 
the Chicago campaign and an analysis of its 
failure and of the implications of that failure 
for American society. 
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Anderson and Pickering argue that seg- 
regated housing and schools had been con- 
sciously and intentionally created by the 
Chicago Real Estate Board and by Chicago 
mayors. These structures forced blacks to 
pay more than whites for the same housing 
and allowed the school board to shift funds 
away from black schools to white schools, a 
task that was made easy by segregated 
housing patterns and by the neighborhood 
school system. The housing and school 
structures were then insulated by the ideology 
of the Civic Credo. The Credo saw educa- 
tional policy as the object of professionals 
and not open to politics—“politics” meaning 
the input of parents who were unhappy with 
the disposition of funds and with school 
policy in general. Because the Chicago solu- 
tion influenced many other cities, Anderson 
and Pickering argue it was of particular 
importance. 

When at first the Chicago movement, and 
later King, tried to challenge this structure of 
discrimination, they were met with an ideol- 
ogy, a structure of power and sophisticated 
tactics that made success far more difficult to 
attain than-in Southern campaigns. This 
much is well known and has b2en stated 
before, but Anderson and Pickering bring 
such a wealth of new material and insight as 
to make it a new story. They provide us with 
information concerning the maneuverings of 
the Chicago Board of Education, the school 
superintendent, the mayor, the actions of 
‘white ethnics and their impact on politics, as 
well as the internal conflicts and consider- 
ations of the Coordinating Council of Com- 
munity Organizations and the SCLC. They 
consider the impact of black and white rioting 
and how each was treated by the press, pol- 
iticians, and the black movement leaders. 

They attempt to understand American 
racism in theory and to provide some guide- 
lines for diminishing racial hostilities. They 
discuss several analyses of. American racism: 
Tocqueville’s racist realism, in which whites 
would never accept blacks as equals, DuBois’s 
call for blacks to demand equality, Myrdal’s 
“American dilemma,” the liberal view of 
gradual legal change, and what they call the 
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Civic Credo. They find all these models 
inadequate and argue that the color line itself 
is the structural basis for the racist realism 
ideology. 

This sophisticated book argues that the 
struggle against racism has run into what 
may be a dead end. American society may 
not be open to liberal racial change. They 
propose a way out through a program for a 
new coalition. 

So far, they agree with the King that 
Fairclough portrays. But with their move 
from scholarship to politics, they, like King, 
confront the problem of human agency: 
which whites will join with blacks and for 
what purposes? They argue that both blacks 
and whites share an interest in diminishing 
the violence that the color line has produced, 
as well as in the need for full employment, 
and that, within this framework, problems of 
racial discrimination could be worked out. 
Here they part with King’s last effort to 
resolve this problem. King’s solution—or- 
ganizing the.poor and working people—was 
more radical than theirs. 

One must wonder, given the current state 
of affairs, if everyone has a common concern 
with full employment. It seems obvious that 
there are powerful interests that oppose it. 
Irrespective of this issue, this book is an 
important contribution to the scholarly 
study of this period and is especially impor- 
tant in understanding the latter days of the 
movement. 

JACK BLOOM 

Indiana University Northwest 

Gary 


FURTWANGLER, ALBERT. American Sil- 
houettes: Rhetorical Identities of ihe 
Founders. Pp. viii, 168. New Haven, CT: 
Yale University Press, 1987. $17.50. 


With respect to a year, 1987, of many 
words about the U.S. Constitution, Albert 
Furtwangler’s brief American Silhouettes is 
an engaging and readable book with an 
original slant. The aim of the book is “to 
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trace the identities projected by Franklin, 
Adams, Washington, Jefferson, and John 
Marshall” by looking for moments in their 
lives in which gestures and statements com- 
bine to reveal how these men may have 
thought about themselves as public, history- 
making figures. In these moments, or “sil- 
houettes,” Furtwangler sees the public per- 
sonas emerge in events often minor or obscure 
but in ways that reveal major complexities 
within the men and the history in which they 
were engaged. 

The book is a series of short essays, each 
one of which could act as an introduction to 
along volume on the man’s public character. 
For example, Benjamin Franklin early in his 
life establishes his voice—“the joco-serious, 
light-but-penetrating, knowing-but-unknown 
being”—under the pen name of Silence Do- 
good, who teases and moderates the citizenry 
of Boston then embroiled in political and 
religious contentions over smallpox vacci- 
nation. With nice intellectual tact, Furt- 
wangler suggests the identification George 
Washington may have felt with the hero of 
Joseph Addison’s tragedy Cato, which was 
performed at Valley Forge, “the civilian 
patriot turned temporary general, holding 
together a composite army against over- 
whelming odds.” 

John Adams, “imagining himself... ina 
grand court of law where a final demonstra- 
tive case can be made and affirmed,” is an 
image revealing the consummate lawyer who 
became a revolutionary as a way to affirm 
constitutionalism. And Thomas Jefferson, 
- viewed with a more critical eye than the other 
founders, is seen at a dinner party champion- 
ing Bacon, Newton, and Locke as the greatest 
men of history; Alexander Hamilton opted 
for Caesar. Jefferson’s confidence in science 
and progress is to Furtwangler both naive 
and liberating, a point he illustrates in an 
odd but intriguing juxtaposition of Jefferson 
with William Blake. ' 

Furtwangler loves ferreting out ambigu- 
ities to complicate and enrich our under- 
standing of these men as major public figures. 
One of the best essays is on the writing of 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and it illus- 
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trates the many strengths and occasicnal - 
weaknesses of this book. In sorting out the 
contributions of Madison anc Hamilton, 
Furtwangler describes Washington’s various 
plans for retirement, the legacy of his 1783 
resignation letter to the army, therelationship 
between Hamilton and Madison in The 
Federalist writings, the growirg strain be- 
tween these men on the issue of presidential 
power, and the final break over the Neutrality 
Proclamation of 1793. Yet Fur-wangler cir- 
cles around the Farewell Acdress itself, 
assuming apparently that we know its final 
form and content by heart as he no doubt 
does. He leaves us with a muck richer sense 
of the many layers of meaning embedded ina 
document that is itself only glamced at. H tke 
Farewell Address is nearly poetry, as Furt- 
wangler claims, it would have been good to 
have heard it sung. _ 

Furtwangler’s emphasis on process rather 
than product in each of the essays leads to his 
stance—not really a conclusicn, I think he 
would say—that to understand the Founding 
Fathers we need to see their werk as fluid, in 
motion, unfinished—not only the result of 
long-ago struggles and conf.icts but still 
embodying those impulses foz us today. In 
this sense, Furtwangler’s rheterical analysis 
recaptures the vitality of treir lives and 
writings. 

TOM SCANLAN 

University of Minnesota 

St. Paul 


HODGES, JAMES A. New Decl Labor Policy 
and the Southern Cotton Textile Industry, 
1933-1941. Pp. xii, 252. Knoxville: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press, 1985. No 
price. 


Focusing on the Southerr cotton textile 
industry, James Hodges measures the “extent 
of continuity and change” in New Deal labor 
policy. Unlike workers in the Northern steel 
and automotive industries, Southern textile 
workers remained largely nonunionized 
during the 1930s and 1940s.-The failure to 
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organize “a significant permanznt union” in 
the Southern textile belt, Hodges asserts, 
illustrates the limits of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration’s labor policy. Many factors con- 
tributed to this failure—mill owners’ skillful 
use of paternalism, Southern communities’ 
traditional antipathy for organized labor, 
the South’s racially charged political envi- 
ronment, and, perhaps most important, the 
passivity and complacency of the mill workers 
themselves. 

Given these factors and the strong partner- 
ship between management and the federal 
government during the 1930s, ft is not sur- 
prising that unionism did not flourish in 
Southern cotton textiles. During the early 
New Deal, mill owners manipulated the 
National Recovery Act, first for economic 
recovery and then for personal financial 
gain. Under General Hugh Johrson, the act 
degenerated into “mind-numbing business- 
dominated bureaucratic boards and empty 
hopes,” and federal officials displayed “only 
the most jumbled and often contradictory 
attitudes toward unions and collective bar- 
gaining.” Hodges describes President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt as the guardian of corporate 
interests and industrial revitalization, seldom 
dealing aggressively with labor problems 
unless they threatened economic recovery or 
his political hegemony. Moreover, Hodges 
argues, FDR occasionally played the dema- 
gogue in labor disputes, as shown by his 
blaming the 1934 general textile strike on 
Socialist Norman Thomas. 

Although United Textile Workers (UTW) 
leaders hailed the 1934 general strike as a 
great labor victory, Hodges argues that it 
merely strengthened the resolve and organi- 
zational resources of management. Between 
1937 and 1939, responding to the promises of 
the Wagner Act, masses of cotton textile 
workers joined the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations’ Textile Workers Organizing 
Committee. The committee, like the UTW, 
failed to achieve a lasting union presence in 
the Southern textile belt. Unfortunately, 
under guidelines of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, collective bargaining was de- 
pendent on the existence of an active, well- 
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organized union. Mill owners shrewdly used 
the bureaucratic guidelines of the National 
Labor Relations Board as delaying tactics 
against collective bargaining and unionism 
in the mills. By 1941, ach-evements of “the 
New Deal labor revolution” were “painfully 
basic” —the eight-hour day, the 40-hour week, 
and the minimum wage. The threat of union-. 
ism at best accelerated the change from 
paternalism to modern management tech- 
niques, thereby improving the lives of some 
mill owners. Hodges sadly concludes that 
cotton textile unionism, because of the size 
of the work force, had the potential to create 
a base for unionizing other Southern indus- 
tries and thus establishing a New Deal 
political coalition as powe-ful as the one in 
the North. 

This work is a solid contribution to our 
knowledge of FDR’s labor policy and South- 
ern labor history since 1933. Hodges gives 
in-depth treatment to mill village society and 
culture, mill technology, and production 
methods. He includes an incisive epilogue 
summarizing developments in the Southern 
textile region since World War II. Of partic- 
ular note is his comparison of the movie 
Norma Rae with the true story of Crystal Lee 
Jordan, an employee at the J. P. Stevens 
Towel Mill in North Carolina. 

The Southern labor history specialist will 
find this work of great value. The general 
reader, however, may grow weary of the 
tedious analyses of the various labor boards 
and commissions. The abundance of names 
in this work also may present some difficulties 
for the lay reader and the specialist. For 
example, Francis Gorman, a UTW organizer, 
first appears on page 55, put is not fully 
identified until page 104. Fuller biographical 
treatments also would be helpful for mill 
owners like Donald Comer and William D. 
Anderson. These minor deficiencies, however, 
do not detract significantly from the overall 
value of this fine work. 

DAVID E. ALSOBROOK 

Jimmy Carter Library 

Atlanta 

Georgia 
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LARRABEE, ERIC. Commander in Chief: 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, His Lieuten- 
ants and Their War. Pp. viii, 723. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1987. $25.00. 


This long book on the way in which the 
United States waged World War I delivers 
more than what is promised by its title and 
formal organization. Eric Larrabee presents 
biographical studies of the president and 
nine of his principal generals and admirals 
during the war. In reality, however, the book 
ranges beyond discussions of the men listed 
as the subject for each chapter. Larrabee 
treats grand strategy, military tactics, and 
diplomacy as well as the leadership of the 
men in charge. 

Here is self-consciously old-fashioned, 
blood-and-trumpets military history, Larra- 
bee proudly proclaims. He has been indus- 
trious in reading the secondary works on the 
war, and he has made some use of original 
source material. The result is a story that has 
been told before, but one that Larrabee has 
brought to life with good writing and an eye 
for the telling vignette. 

The tale has much contemporary relevance 
for the organization of the modern American 
presidency. Larrabee rightly claims that 
Roosevelt as wartime leader took more 
interest in military matters than any prede- 
cessor other than Abraham Lincoln. His 
attention to detail and grasp of grand strategy 
contrasts sharply and painfully with that of 
successors who left operations to subordi- 
nates. Larrabee is partial to FDR and rightly 
rejects the old charges that he ran the warina 
chaotic and insouciant fashion. Yet Larrabee 
is hardly the first to have restored Roosevelt's 
reputation as diplomat and strategist. 

While there is much to admire in Com- 
mander in Chief, the old-fashioned biograph- 
ical approach is unsettling. Covering nine 
different commanders, who often collabo- 
rated with one another, the book is sometimes 
repetitive. Larrabee has also made some 
unusual choices for inclusion, notably U.S. 
Marine Major General Archer Vandergrift, 


commander of American forces at Guadal- - 
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canal. He is probably there as the one 
representative of the Marines, but he adds 
fifty pages to an already long book. 

What is missing most from Commander 
in Chief, of course, is the rest of the armed 
forces and society. FDR and his lieutenants 
issued orders to about 13 million other men 
and women. The whole country knew there 
was a war on. These people make only token 
appearances in Commander in Chief. They 
are important subjects, but for another, even 
longer book. 

ROBERT D. SCHULZINGER 

University of Colorado 

Boulder 


LINK, ARTHUR S. et al., eds. The Papers of . 
Woodrow Wilson. Vol. 54, 1919. Pp. 
xxiv, 579. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1986. $50.00. 


LINK, ARTHUR S. et al., eds. The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson. Vol. 55, 1919. Pp. 
xxii, 570. Princeton, NJ: Princeton Umi- 
versity Press, 1986. $52.50. 


It gives some sense of how formidable 
these volumes are, spanning more than a 
thousand pages, that they deal only with the 
period between 11 January and 16 March 
1919 of the Paris Peace Conference. A 
comparison suggests itself with the Congress 
of Vienna (1814-15), following Napoleon’s 
downfall, featuring Metternich, Czar Alex- 
ander I, Frederick William II of Prussia, 
and Talleyrand, among numerous others of 
power and brilliancy. The Congress mainly 
concerned Europe but was momentous not 
only for all its nations but those beyond. The 
two volumes under review comprise. papers 
that are collected from the standpoint of 
President Wilson but that move in all direc- 
tions, involving the great men of the time. 
These men affect the decades following them 
even more than did the earlier proud assembly 
in Vienna. 

With petitioners of all kinds asking for 
aid in Poland, Palestine, Czechoslovakia, 
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and as far away as China, thers were many 
issues to fill these pages. But two issues stood 
forth: the fate of Germany and that of 
revolutionary Russia. Here Wilson’s fair- 
mindedness and will toward democracy found 


new eloquence and argument favoring the 


establishment of a League of Nations. Its 
Covenant could not be distorted, he declared. 
It balanced interests. It allowed for judicious 
considerations: 


Armed force is in the background in this program, 
but it is in the background, and if the moral force 
of the world will not suffice, the physical force of 
the world shall. But that is the last resort, because 
this is intended as a constitution of peace, not as a 
league of war. 


All well intended, and an appeal to reason. 
But behind these and other words were 
ominous circumstances that time would un- 
fold. Wilson believed that “an overwhelming 
majority of the American peopl: is in favor 
of the League of Nations.” He was furious 
with senators led by Henry Cabot Lodge 
who opposed U.S. involvement in the League; 
the journalist Ray Stannard Baker observed 
that Wilson, despite his public image as a 
calm and honest broker, was a 200d hater. 
But such different senators as Lodge and 
Robert M. LaFollette represented formidable 
constituencies. And Wilson himself had his 
Colonel E. M. House, who worked behind 
closed doors, as when he held “a most 
successful meeting in my [Paris] rooms be- 
tween the President, General Smuts, Lord 
Robert Cecil, and myself.” House believed 
that “a new order was being inaugurated” 
and that most matters being discussed in 
Paris were “simply a question of boundaries 
and what not.” That “what not,” however, 
concerned millions of people, many holding 
to passionate convictions. . l 

Wilson’s moral authority holds its place 
in history. But he did think tke Russian 
question was mostly a matter of food, and so 
he failed to weigh adequately the determina- 
tion of the Bolshevik leaders. Where the 
Congress of Vienna had taken in defeated 
France as a partner in restabilizing Europe, 
Wilson’s colleagues at the Paris Peace Con- 


ference stripped Germany of its colonies and 
worked detail by detail to control the poten- 
tial of its naval and land forces. Clemenceau 
wanted first and foremost a disarmed Ger- 
many, and Winston Churchill an anti-Bol- 
shevik crusade. The “long and weary discus- 
sions” that preceded the establishment of the 
League of Nations would end as wearisome 
rather than inspiring. 

As always with the volumes of The 
Papers of Woodrow Wilson, the volumes 
under review here mingle such matters with 
others involving varied partisans and novel 
nuggets of fact. General Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army pleads for the hungry of Germany 
and Austria. Paderewski, Chaim Weizmann, 
and the Armenian Boghos Nubar urge their 
several causes. Douglas Fairbanks installs a 
motion picture machine in the White House, 
from which Wilson anticipates much amuse- 
ment and use. William C. Bullitt is more 
hopeful of Bolshevik-U.S. relations then 
than he will be later. Most serious for 
domestic prospects is a memorandum from 
Wilson’s long-time aide Joseph P. Tumulty. 
It notes that the Great War’s end is disor- 
ganizing plans and conditions for peacetime 
industry. It is influencing inflation and 
threatening unemployment. There is a need, 
Tumulty emphasizes, for a program that will 
diminish the first shock of conversion to 
peacetime conditions. He offers suggestions 
for a committee that could meet to consider 
the problem and make recommendations. 

LOUIS FILLER 

The Belfry 

Ovid 

Michigan 


MOSHER, FREDERICK C., W. D. CLINTON, 
and DANIEL G. LANG. Presidential Tran- 
sitions and Foreign Affairs. Pp. xvii, 281. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1986. $19.95. 


CAMPBELL, COLIN. Managing the Presi- 
dency: Carter, Reagan, and the Search 
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for Executive Harmony. Pp. xx, 310. 
Pittsburgh, PA: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1987. No price. 


These two books are vastly different in 
scope and overall approach and yet could 
well be read in tandem. For in both the 
authors’ learning and attention to detail 
guarantee both books’ paramount position 
as valuable works of reference for scholars 
who study the American presidency. 

Itis evident from a reading of these books 
that Americans often have tended to view 
government as inherently illegitimate. We 
give it power only grudgingly and then object 
to its exercise. If we say we want leaders, we 
undercut them by refusing to be followers. 
This obduracy has a certain charm, but is it a 
luxury we can afford in a world less amenable 
to our influence? In Presidential Transitions, 
Mosher, Clinton, and Lang illustrate how 
high the stakes are in presidential transitions 
not only for us but also for the rest of the 
world; they cite Canadian Prime Minister 
Lester Pearson’s comment that foreign citi- 
zens should be allowed to vote in U.S. 
presidential elections, Our links, our com- 
petitions, our antagonisms with the more 
than 170 nations of the world reach to almost 
every subject of potential negotiation and 
confrontation—economic, social, linguistic, 
scientific, military, environmental—almost 
without end. 

In studying transitions, Mosher, Clinton, 
and Lang refer to a period when the can- 
didates and incumbents plan to transfer 
authority from preelection through the bud- 
get period of the first year of the new 
presidency. Their emphasis is on the most 
dangerous area of presidential transition: 
foreign affairs. 

The book is divided into two parts. Part 1 
discusses the five interparty transitions since 
World War II utilizing examples and general- 
izations. The introductory chapter analyzes 
the transitions in comparative context. 
Chapter 2 discusses the constraints and 
calendar limits imposed on our government. 
Chapter 3 gives special emphasis to efforts to 
systematize transition practices since World 
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War II. Chapter 4 discusses the difficulties of 
communication between outgoing and in- 
coming administrations. Organization, bud- 
get, and personnel are developed in chapters 
5 and 6. 

Part 2 begins with a brief prologue fol- 
lowed by five chapters, each devoted to the 
interparty transitions since World War IL. 
These include the transitions from Truman 
to Eisenhower, Eisenhower to Kennedy; and 
from Johnson ta Nixon, which, incidentally, 
was the smoothest and most effective, pri- 
marily due to the two men’s knowledge of 
government as well as to Johnson’s strenuous 
effort to prepare his successor. A point made 
in the book is that Nixon knew and under- 
stood the Washington career establishment 
and brought into his administration many 
people with foreign affeirs experience, his 
forte! Also included are the transitions from 
Ford to Carter anc Carter to Reagan, which, 
Mosher, Clinton, and Lang indicate, was 
one of the most difficult transitions. The 
leaders’ differing ideologies and the recent 
weakening of the American party consensus 
in foreign affairs were major reasons. 

The book closes with a few observations 
and recommendations on the Janus-like i3- 
stitution of transition. The stress is on a 
suggestion for harmony between incoming 
political appointees and career governmental 
personnel. 

In this exemplary book, Mosher, Clinton, 
and Lang once again illustrate that it is in the 
nature of good scholarship that the obvious, 
once exposed to rigorous examination, seems 
inevitable. 

Colin Campbell’s bock attempts to redress 
the imbalance in the studies of the U.S. 
presidency, which Campbell suggests focus 
too-often on the personality of the president. 
With erudition and provocative insight, 
Campbell delves into the mechanics of gov- 
erning and the president’s relationship with 
advisers and the machinery of office. 

In his invaluable quarry of detail, Camp- 
bell draws upon 192in-depth interviews with 
senior members of the White House Office, 
the Executive Office of the President, and 
the Department of the Treasury during the 
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Carter and Reagan administrations. He 
examines fully the organization and executive 
management of the Reagan and Carter White 
Houses and contrasts them to those of 
Franklin Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, 
Kennedy, Johnson, and Ford. 

And he finally contrasts Ronald Reagan’s 
political competence and succes3 with Jimmy 
Carter’s fascination with bureaucratic in- 
tricacies and concludes that the successful 
management of the presidency requires a 
balance between these two styles. 

Through eight chapters, Campbell pursues 
his central thesis by studying the president, 
executive harmony, and state apparatus; and 
the presidents and their staff and cabinets. 
He contrasts Carter’s spoke-in-the-wheels 
philosophy with Roosevelt’s style of using 
personal charm to move his subordinates. 
Eisenhower utilized a heavily structured, 
more impersonal cabinet system, while Ken- 
nedy virtually ignored cabinet structures. 
Finally, we view the modes, strategies, and 
cyclical forces of Carter and Reagan. 

One key chapter, titled “Structures and 
Three Bureaucratic Cultures,” allaws us to 
benefit from Campbell’s skill in tabulation. 
Using the terms “politicos” to refer to ap- 
pointees who have gained their positions by 
functioning within political campeigns, Camp- 
bell compares their orientation, education, 
and characteristics with a group called 
“amphibians,” who include career govern- 
ment officials and those claiming ta have an 
expertise within a substantive policy field. 
The conclusion is that the Reagan appointees 
are better prepared for the team approach to 
leadership. 

Yet, despite Campbell’s dedicated attempt 
to avoid the persona in studying the presi- 
dency, it is evident that each president is 
unique. Clearly, the person must be taken 
into account. In this day, the public sector 
manager—the president—-musi not only 
arrange his or her staff and cabinet but must 
also lead by communication and persuasion. 
In contrast with the private sectar manager, 
the president must be a negotiator who 
understands the constraints of shared power. 

This important scholarly and balanced 
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book interweaves the light and shadow of 
progress and imbalance of the U.S. presidency 
so assiduously that Campbell has, in some 
sense, petrified the office, preserving it, like 
amber, with all its impurities. 
GERALD L. SBARBORO 
Chicago 
Ulinois 


NELSON, JOHN R., Jr. Liberty and Property: 
Political Economy and Policymaking in 
the New Nation, 1789-1812, Pp. xv, 221. 
Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press, 1987. $25.00. 


This is a major study of the political 
economy of the Federalists and the Jeffer- 
sonians, It presents a new, cohesive synthesis 
that should attract wide attention. 

Here liberty is grounded in property, 
especially as represented in the thought of 
David Hume. The focus is on American 
manufactures, beginning with Alexander 
Hamiulton’s Society for Establishing Useful 
Manufactures (SEUM). But Nelson’s pro- 
vocative thesis argues that Hamilton’s real 
interest was in “the merchants, who invested 
in the SEUM and had access to bank loans, 
not the manufacturers.” Hamilton’s Report 
on Manufactures was chiefly a means of 
“advancing the SEUM,” and his primary 
concern was a stabilization program in which 
his fiscal policy was supported by British 
imports. The Jay Treaty virtually abandoned 
an independent merchant marine and “sacri- 
ficed domestic manufacturing.” Nelson writes 
that “one major thesis of this essay is that ` 
Hamilton was not an advocate of American 
manufacturing.” 

In this analysis, Jefferson, Madison, and 
Gallatin reacted primarily against the specu- 
lative side of Hamilton’s policies, which 
brought “the corrupt enrichment of the few,” 
differing little on issues of property or federal 
economic powers. For the Republican tri- 
umvirate, economic stability required eco- 
nomic independence. Following recent schol- 
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arship, Nelson notes Republican interest in 
manufactures, Republican merchants, Re- 
publican mechanics, and the Republican pur- 
suit of a market economy. Albert Gallatin, 
who “owned a manufactory,” surpassed 
Hamilton in his political economy, while 
Hamilton was “timid and mundane” as he 
subordinated American economic policy to 
Great Britain. In sum, the Republican trium- 
virate’s political economy was a “more com- 
prehensive and effective expression of lib- 
eral economic nationalism” than that of 
Hamilton. 

Nelson challenges traditional views re- 
peatedly and with vigor. “It is of monumental 
importance,” he writes, “to recognize that 
Jefferson’s foreign policy mandated the de- 
velopment of domestic manufactures and 
that Hamilton’s did not.” He refers to the 
“legend” of Hamilton’s economic national- 
ism, arguing that Hamilton would have 
maintained an agrarian America while the 
Republican triumvirate moved toward eco- 
nomic independence, Jefferson won the elec- 
tion of 1800 because he carried the cities 
where the “manufacturer-mechanic vote went 
Republican.” And to believe that Republicans 
adopted Federalist policies after 1800, writes 
Nelson, is to misunderstand Hamulton’s 
policies. 

In Nelson’s concluding assertion that 
political economy was the basis for “the 
structure of policymaking” in the early na- 
tional period, there is little room for the 
complex interaction of personalities or 
chance. But his scholarship is impressive and 
he has given a persuasive revision of long- 
held views about the policies of the Federalists 
and Republicans in the founding of the new 
nation. 

RONALD E. SHAW 

Miami University 

Oxford 

Ohio 


O'BRIEN, DAVID M. Storm Center: The 
Supreme Court in American Politics. Pp. 
384. New York: Norton, 1986. $18.95, 
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Storm Center examines the evolution and 
role of the Supreme Court in the contempo- 
rary American political system. As such, it 
provides a broad overview of the politics of 
the Supreme Court and is quite timely given 
those changes that will inevitably occur in 
the Court in the not too distant future. As the 
title implies, O’Brien believes that the Court 
long ago ceased to become, in Hamilton’s 
words, “the least dangerous branch,” and 
today serves as the decisive arena in which 
political conflict is played out, though he 
does not view the Court’s power as becoming 
overweening. The abortion issue, which is 
well analyzed, symbolizes for O’Brien the 
Court’s increasingly assertive role in Ameri- 
can politics. 

Although several works, both popular 
and scholarly, have emerged in recent years, 
Storm Center is one of the few that should be 
of interest not only to the lay person but to 
American and judicial politics specialists as 
well. This work benefits from a richness of 
detail, although the anecdotal character of 
some sections may prove tiresome to special- 
ists. Nonetheless, O’Brien does succeed in 
peeling away part of the mystery surrounding 
Supreme Cour: decision making. | 

Chapters 2 through 5 provide an excellent 
introduction to judicial process and politics. 
While saying little that is new, O’Brien dces 
evaluate the problems any president faces in 
choosing individuals who will support his or 
her own political and judicial views on the 
bench. O’Brien then proceeds to a fascinating 
discussion of the Court’s developing institu- 
tional identity over the nearly 200 years of its 
existence, even suggesting that the move to 
its current home has served to enhance its 
position as well as to structure work-ng 
relations between the justices. 

Much of the rest of the work is devoted to 
examining the process of deciding cases end 
writing opinions. O’Brien’s discussion of the 
bargaining process between justices is espe- 
cially illuminating. He also expresses concarn 
over the increasing individualism of the 
justices, as typified by the growth of separate 
and concurring opinions in this century, and 
the possible impact this may have on the ~ 
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institution of the Court. 

O’Brien concludes with a cursory glance 
at the relationship of the Court and its 
decisions to other institutions and public 
opinion, as well as the implementation af its 
decisions. It is not unfair to suggest, however, 
that each of these areas is worthy of separate 
chapters. Nonetheless, Storm Center is a 
solid, scholarly, albeit essentially descriptive, 
piece of work that fulfills its goal of providing 
a broad overview of the importance of the 
Supreme Court to the American political 
process. 

EWEL ELLIOTT 

University of Oklahoma 

Norman 


ORMAN, JOHN. Comparing Presidential 
Behavior: Carter, Reagan and the Macho 
Presidential Style. Pp. viii, 190. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood, 1987. $35.00. 


SCHORR, ALVIN L. Common Decency: 
Domestic Policies after Reagan. Pp. x, 
246. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1986. $20.00. 


Both these books are efforts to assess and 
look beyond the years of the Reagan admin- 
istration. As such, they may be regarded as 
part of asmall ripple that will become a tidal 
wave when the ex-governor of California 
and the ex-grade-B movie star assumes the 
dignified status of an ex-president. The Rea- 
gan administration has been such a sharp 
departure from the Republican and Demo- 
cratic presidencies since Franklin Roosevelt 
that it seems likely that an academic industry 
will arise devoted to seeking explanations of 
its significance and its implications for the 
future. 

John Orman’s book is a surprising effart 
to revive the tattered reputation of President 
Jimmy Carter by demonstrating that Carter’s 
failure was one of style, not substance. 
Carter failed to live up to the “macho 
presidential style” that, Orman believes, has 
been preferred by the press and the general 
public, in spite of the inappropriateness of 


this blunt, chauvinistic approach to democ- , 
racy’s most powerful office. Orman contends 
that each American president “more or less 
embodied the seven components of the macho 
presidential style and the myth of masculin- 
ity.” These macho presidents must be com- 
petitive in politics and life; sports-minded 
and athletic; decisive and never wavering; . 
unemotional; strong and aggressive; power- 
ful; and “real men.” I guess this style includes 
Millard Fillmore and Benjamin Harrison, as 
no exception is made for them. Only Carter 
with his “androgynous style of leadership” 
escapes the taint of macho style, but for his 
unaggressiveness the press portrayed him 
and his vice-president as wimps. 

Much has been written by James Barber 
and others about presidential style, character, 
and personality. Unfortunately, scholars are 
not agreed on the proper classifications to 
apply to recent presidents. Orman does 
attempt to provide empirical methods for 
evaluating both the Carter and the Reagan 
administrations. Some of these are useful, 
such as his comparison of the use of presi- 
dential advisers, but much of the book is 
more impressionistic, as when Carter’s unjust 
and negative treatment by the press is seen as 
an explanation for his unpopularity. Orman 
tries to show how the press has promoted the 
macho myth, but the fate of Reagan after 
Irangate suggests that neither the public nor 
the press will forgive any president, no 
matter how macho his pose, if he is perceived 
to have lied to the people or deceived the 
Congress and the press. In fact, every recent 
presidency seems to have suffered from 
disappointed popular expectations for candor 
from political leaders. 

As aresult of his analysis, Orman predicts 
that the 1988 election will probably favor a 
macho candidate such as a former football 
quarterback or a former pro-basketball star. 
It seems more likely, however, that Americans 
will seek a leader who appears to be pure and 
innocent, in reaction to the excesses of 
Watergate and its echoes in [rangate—epi- 
sodes that, while deplorable, would not have 
been so damaging to the careers of politicians 
in other democratic nations. Still, Orman 
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deserves credit for listing the many positive 
achievements of Jimmy Carter and noting 
the exaggerated and sometimes dubious at- 
tainments of Ronald Reagan. 

Alvin L. Schorr is professor of family 
welfare at the School of Applied Social 
Sciences of Case Western Reserve University. 
A well-known administrator as well as a 
teacher, Schorr lays out a super-liberal re- 
formist program for the post-Reagan era 
that will bring a warm smile to those who 
had feared that liberal reformism had been 
discredited. Not so, says Schorr. Instead, 
Schorr points toward a new set of domestic 
policies devoted to fairer income distribution, 
greater protections for women and children, 
and major improvements in health and hous- 
ing. This enlarged welfare state is seen as a 
positive good but one that is far more 
rational and well-conceived than that which 
Reagan sought to dismantle. Like other 
welfare statists, Schorr assumes that gov- 
ernment alone must solve difficult social 
problems—-a questionable thesis. 

Schorr believes that a coming collapse of 
the values of the Reagan administration 
could result in either sharpened class conflicts 
or the rise of a nationalistic corporate state 
with excessive central planning. He warns 
liberals that new answers to pressing social 
needs will require afresh approach to human 
want and the sense of social deprivation. 
Schorr proposes a new social philosophy 
based upon a drive for community resting 
upon a fairer distribution of social goods. 
The new welfare state must have full em- 
ployment and a more egalitarian division of 
income. Unfortunately, we are not told quite 
how this would be accomplished. 

Still, Schorr does provide a number of 
stimulating ideas about social insurance, 
health care, housing, and taxation. Some of 
the solutions proposed are mildly radical in 
terms of the political spectrum of contempo- 
rary America. Schorr’s tax treatment of 
pension plans and retirement funds is very 
thoughtful, as is his detailed analysis of 
housing and the health care system. His 
notion of a refundable tax credit as a means 
of assisting poor families is inventive and 
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deserves much closer examination. Schorr’s 
concern with tne special needs of poor 
women and children also deserves serious 
consideration. 

But the prospect of “deep reform,” as 
Schorr calls it, seems remote in modern 
America. Which candidate out of the vast 
array of would-be presidents—aside from 
Jesse Jackson—shares in any small way the 
vision of an enlarged and fairer welfare state? 
The voting public does not seem to be in a 
mood for new experiments in welfare pro- 
grams. Moreover, the budget constraints 
that Schorr tends to ignore are real enough 
to discourage any large-scale program for 
years to come. Perhaps Ronald Reagan did 
overemphasize the productive powers re- 
leased by a freer, less-regulated economy. 
Perhaps the tax reforms of the supply-siders 
overaided the rich. But until the anguish of a 
severe recession returns to haunt the nation, 
the issues raised by Schorr will not even be 
on the political agenda—-though a more 
decent society is a vague wish of mest 
Americans. 

JAY A. SIGLER 

Rutgers University 

Camden 

New Jersey 


PARKER, GLENN R. Homeward Bound: 
Explaining Changes in Congressional 
Behavior. Pp. xxi, 207. Pittsburgh, PA: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1986. 
$22.95. 


We might pause in celebration of consti- 
tutional origins to consider recent congres- 
sional scholarship, cogently summarized and 
extended in this little volume, because it 
demonstrates the remarkable resilience of 
the framers’ creation. Congress, the center- 
piece, has adjusted to contemporary member 
needs, political balances, and voter limita- 
tions. Washington legislators seek career 
stability and autonomy to pursue policy and 
career advancement. Their constituents, sur- 
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veys tell us, expect nonpartisan service, and 
vote on personal qualities of incumbents 
rather than partisanship, ideology, policy 
position, or group identification. 

Lacking the framers’ wisdom, yet with all 
their petty vices and ambitions, most mem- 
bers, removed in time, space, and experience 
from their constituents, nevertheless retain 
their confidence and, despite twentieth-cen- 
tury complexities, arguably represent them 
effectively in bill making, casework, and 
oversight. They achieve this in spite of their 
constituents’ lacking the knowledge to 
monitor their efforts. Parker fathoms this 
paradox of an institution in low repute, but 
filled with trusted, hard-working, easily re- 
elected members. 

Expanding on Richard Fenno’s “attentive 
-homestyle,” Parker shows how, by frequent 
district visits and use of official perquisites, 
constituent trust is cultivated. Casework, 
days in session, roll calls, bills, and hearings 
relentlessly increase, but members still man- 
age more days in their districts than they did 
thirty years ago. 

Parker fashions literally dozens of recent 
studies into a persuasive analysis of possible 
causes and consequences of dramatically 
increased commitment to district displays of 
attentiveness, credit claiming, and self-serving 
explanations of Washington activities. House 
incumbent reelection has become virtually 
certain; subservience to White House, com- 
mittee, and party leaders reduced; and thus 
member freedom expanded. In the latest 
election, after October publication, fully 98 
percent of House incumbents won, and 85 
percent with 60 percent of the vote or 
better—both records. Similarly, despite losses 
by seven Reagan Republicans, 75 percent of 
the Senate incumbents were returned—to 
match a 40-year average. Districts change 
hands only with death, retirement, reappor- 
tionment, or, occasionally, where a member’s 
Washington or national activities are seen to 
interfere with district service. 

In Parker’s book, tabulations of member 
travel vouchers (1960-80) make attentiveness 
operational, but reelection rates and margins 


and other researchers’ interviews and district 
observations are also reviewed. Unlike other 
studies of district behavior, this one is longi- 
tudinal and bicameral, assessing interrelation- 
ships among historical circumstances; indi- 
vidual strategies, styles, and career cycles; 
institutional developments; and constituent 
attitudes. While the treatment is methodo- 
logically sophisticated—panel, cohort, and 
time series—-conclusions ultimately rest on 
the reliability of the vouchers. Embedded in 
other studies and election data, they ring 
true. 

It would seem that Democratic congres- 
sional leaders in the 1960s increased district- 
serving perquisites and facilitated business— 
Tuesday-Thursday sessions and recesses—for 
reelected Democratic mcumbents in marginal 
districts, especially the big classes of 1958 
and 1964. This just might be more important 
than partisan identification, gerrymandering, 
fund-raising, computer technology, or con- 
sensus building in perpetuating the Demo- 
cratic congressional majority in the face of 
Republicans in the White House. But as a 
consequence of these centrifugal forces, party 
discipline, programmatic unity, and Southern 
conservative domination were lost. Under 
normal conditions, Democrats could not 
recapture the presidency. These connections 
with district serving remain to be fully 
explored. 

FREDERICK J. ROBERTS 

Illinois State University 

Normal 


REID, JOHN PHILLIP. Constitutional His- 
tory of the American Revolution: The 
Authority of Rights. Pp. ix, 374. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1986. 
$25.00. 


This is a fitting book for celebrating the 
bicentennial of the U.S. Constitution, be- 
cause it presents the legal and historical 
background that guided the Founding 
Fathers in formulating the American frame 
of government. Reid, a professor of law at 
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New York University and a legal historian 
par excellence, analyzes with great precision 
the constitutional debate between American 
Whigs and their British counterparts over 
the abridgement of colonial rights by the 
British parliament prior to the American 
Revolution. 

A seminal work exhibiting superb erudi- 
tion, this study elucidates in prodigious 
detail the griévances of the American colo- 
nialists from the era of the Stamp Act to the 
issuance of the Declaration of Independence. 
Topical as well as chronological, it traces the 
course of disputation over constitutional 
theory and the legality of specific acts enacted 
by the parliament in London with regard to 
the acceptable parameters and propriety of 
British imperial rule. In analyzing the argu- 
ments made by the leading political figures 
of the time, as well as the rhetorical propa- 
ganda of pamphleteers, Reid distinguishes 
between inflated discourse and legal fact as 
to the validity of their respective positions. 
_ It is Reid’s basic thesis that when the 

colonialists arrayed arguments to dispute the 
abrogation of certain fundamental colonial 
rights, the American position regarding these 
alleged intolerable acts was based on the old, 
and by then outmoded, conception of the 
British constitution. By custom and inheri- 
tance it traditionally had proscribed limits 
on sovereignty. British leaders, however, 
justified their legislative actions on a new 
perception that regarded parliamentary sov- 
ereignty as absolute. Thus American appeals 
to the authority of natural law, their version 
of the social compact theory, and their 
assumption of the transference of fundamen- 
tal English rights to the 13 colonies were 
rejected in terms of what then constituted 
_ contemporary British legal thought. Ameri- 
can polemicists could state grievances, but 
they could not translate theory into accept- 
able procedural practices that would limit 
parliament’s absolute rule over the colonies. 
Due to the acceptance of different premises, 
what to the Americans was patently uncon- 
stitutional was to the British perfectly legal. 

Historians and political scientists, whether 
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in the fields of legal, constitutional, or colo- 
nial studies, will find this work both provo- 
cative and valuable. Its compact style and 
many perceptive insights are fascinating and 
make for thoughtful reading. Massive re- 
search, persuasive evidence, and judicious 
logic will force readers to reexamine old 
interpretations about the prime cause of the 
American Revolution. 
EDWARD L. SCHAPSMEIER 
Illinois State University 
Normal 


ROGIN, MICHAEL. Ronald Reagan, the. 
Movie and Other Episodes in Political 
Demonology. Pp. xx, 366. Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1987. 
$25.00. 


By focusing on the demon images that 
give form to anxieties, Michael Rogin offers 
a provocative analysis of American political 
culture. He makes a case that the paranoid 
style is not a phenomenon of the fringes but 
rather part of the mainstream. It is, he 
argues, an integral part of the American 
political experience. While the particulars of 
his argument may be disputed and some will 
balk at the psychoanalytic interpretation of 
American fears and anxieties, overall Rogin 
makes a persuasive case. 

The book has shortcomings; it 1s a collec- 
tion of essays built around a common theme 
rather than an integrated and comprehensive 
account of political demonology. Its publi- 
cation nevertheless is 2 significant event in 
American intellectual life. Among other tasks, 
Rogin undertakes a critique of American 
historiography. His comments are so incisive 
that I was left disappointed that he did not 
pursue the analysis further. He has important 
things to say about the American experience 
and how we interpret it. 

The demonological perspective in analysis 
has both strengths and weaknesses. It makes 
vivid the symbolic dimension of politics, and 
it lends itself well, Rogin shows, to the 
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consideration of a variety of materials from 
movies to leadership biography. It enables 
Rogin to treat what he calls the interpenetra- 
tion of society and psyche, to relate a political 
worldview to private troubles and anxieties. 
Yet Rogin is not entirely clear about how 
symbolic politics operates. For example, the 
link between the personal fears and anxieties 
of leadership figures and mass response is 
not specified. There are occasional references 
to mass resonance, but the matter is not 
pursued. Moreover, some of the analytic 
terms employed—‘anxiety about boundary 
breakdown,” “desire for merger,” “simple 
reversal,” and “twinning”—seem subject to 
fairly free interpretation. Even so, the evi- 
dence that Rogin presents makes a strong 
case that personal anxieties are expressed in 
the public arena. The reader, however, is left 
without any guidance as to what makes some 
leaders more susceptible to demonic images 
than others. If the demonological urge les in 
the psyche of some leaders, how is that 
connected to their capacity to become leaders? 
And why do other leaders have an eye for 
redemptive possibilities in. American tradi- 
tions, as Rogin indicates, “without making 
devils of their foes”? While Rogin perhaps 
raises more questions than he answers, that 
is often the case in worthwhile books. This 
study of political demonology is deserving of 
attention both for what it tells us and for the 
further inquiry it invites. 
CLARENCE N. STONE 
University of Maryland 
College Park 


SCHLESINGER, ARTHUR M., Jr. The Cycles 


of American History. Pp. xiv, 498. Boston: © 


Houghton Mifflin, 1986. $22.95. 


Blurbs on jackets are invariably inflated 
commendations, but I accept Earrison E. 
Salisbury at his word: “Thank God for 
Arthur Schlesinger to remind us that this 
nation was founded by principled ... men 
who knew they were carrying out one of 
man’s greatest experiments in society... and 


fulfilled their obligations with genius.” The 
heart of the book, of course, is chapter 2, 
“The Cycles of American Politics.” Here 
Schlesinger reiterates and updates his famous 
father’s 1949 essay on 11 alternations “be- 
tween periods of concern for the rights of the 
few and periods of concern for the wrongs of 
the many.” The younger Schlesinger, now 
69, fascinatingly embellishes such periodiza- 
tion with his own views and those of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Henry Adams, Albert Q. 
Hirschman, V. O. Key, and other observers 
of “The Cycles.” 

The profoundness of this book is that this 
most eminent of liberal historians presents in 
one volume an eclectic montage of his views 
of twentieth-century American history, con- 
stantly rooting such contemplations in the 
rich context of America’s observers, such as 
Jefferson, Emerson, Henry Clay, John Hay, 
and Cyrus Vance. Some observers he cannot 
abide and refutes them with scholarly wit— 
as for example, cold-war revisionist William 
Appleman Williams. 

Surely any reviewer of this book would 
want to offer an array of choice nuggets. A 
few examples may give a sense of the book’s 
coverage. Schlesinger notes that “history 
walks on a knife edge”—thus parents now 
learn from children. Still, history helps ex- 
plain where we are. And surely we know that 
ideology is a formula for hypocrisy; that 
“prudential judgment must have priority 
over simple moral verdicts”—-such as Ronald 
Reagan’s; that “humane rights” can be only 
one of several competing interests in the 
world; that a true geopolitical interpretation, 
unlike that of William Appleman Williams, 
distinguishes economic necessities of the 
state from profit interests of private owners; 
that cold-war revisionists err in seeing the 
USSR as a traditional national state; that 
American affirmative action is rooted in 
Jefferson’s desire for internal improvements; 
that competent presidents one day will neu- 
tralize the weaknesses of present political 
parties; that our separation of powers will 
hopefully ward off the “Imperial Presidency”; 
that “the vanity of historians is to suppose 
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that they understand better than the people 
who were there what the shouting was about,” 
a not unkindly reference, in part, to my view 
of Herbert Hoover. 

Schlesinger, usually the optimist, closes 
on a somber note: 


Humanity has never needed great leadership more 
urgently than it does in the nuclear age. For the 
infinitely powerful engines humans have recently 
invented are moving beyond their strength and 
wisdom to control. And leadership has never more 
urgently needed the collaboration and criticism of 
an ardent and informed people. We can avert the 
impending catastrophe only when leaders listen to 
followers as carefully as followers listen to lead- 
ers—-which is why democratic leadership holds 
out the best hope. 


MARTIN L. FAUSOLD 
State University of New York 
Geneseo ; 


THOMPSON, JOHN. Closing the Frontier: 
Radical Response in Oklahoma, 1889- 
1923. Pp. xiii, 262. Norman: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1986. $18.95. 


As an expanding industrialism penetrated 
the American West in the late nineteenth 
century, many of the inhabitants of this vast 
area, particularly the small farmers, rose up 
in desperation, forming radical economic 
and political organizations to forestall the 
consequences of industrial dominance. John 
Thompson analyzes the experience of frontier 
Oklahoma, one of the centers of revolt. 

Even as settlers entered Oklahoma terri- 
tory, they found themselves harassed by the 
outriders of corporate capitalism: railroads, 
banks, and absentee landlords. Because of the 
frontiers malleable, unstructured environ- 
ment, these pioneers felt they could fight 
back and fashion anticapitalist alternatives 
in their emerging society. They supported 
numerous causes, especially populism and 
socialism, which sought to give the people 
control over the economy. Populism flour- 
ished in Oklahoma and was followed by a 
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Socialist Party, which had the nation’s 
strongest state organization. Although rarely 
dominant, these dissidents proved a potent 
force, keeping the area in turmoil until the 
1920s. Then the frontier era ended. Gone was 
the pioneer setting that could nourish impos- 
sible dreams. The state was absorbed into the 
larger modern industrial America. The rad- 
icals gave up, admitting there would be no 
alternative to a capitalist Oklahoma. 

Such is Thompson’s story, one ably and 
persuasively presented. Contained within it 
is also the most sophisticated account yet of 
Oklahoma’s radicals. They were a mixed 
pgroup— Yankee wheat growers, cotton tenant 
farmers out of the South, plus some miners 
and other laborers. They had different back- 
grounds, problems, and approaches. They 
did not always agree with each other. Yet 
hard times and a perceived enemy in capital- 
ism did ultimately unify them in common 
cause on the essential issues. One of the 
special strengths of this work is that Thomp- 
son is able to keep the reader clear about the 
general thrust cf the radical movement while 
delineating lucidly the diversity that existed 
within the ranks. 

Closing the Frontier is a distinctively 
impressive case study of Western radicalism. 
Although focusing on Oklahoma, it is replete 
with insights that should be of invaluable 
assistance to those trying to comprehend the 
turbulence of the entire region. Space limita- 
tions preclude much elaboration here of 
Thompson’s findings, but two of his conten- 
tions are of such significance they must be 
mentioned. 

Many have seen the radicals’ ideology as 
suspect, masking a basic desire for quick 
economic relief. But Thompson argues that 
Oklahomans sincerely wanted to reshape the 
fundamental economic order. 

The frontier process once was stressed as 
a generating factor in the discontent of the 
plains and prairies. In recent years, such an 
interpretation has been downgraded or ig- 
nored. Thompson, however, reclaims the 
frontier’s importance, asserting that it was 
crucial in encouraging the Oklahoma insur- 
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gents to believe they could accomplish their 
anticapitalist goals. 

If Thompson is correct about the role of 
the frontier and the depth of ideological 
conviction in Oklahoma, then what he has to 
say has important implications for evaluating 
the dynamics of radicalism elsewhere in the 
American West. 

CLARKE L. WILHELM 

Denison University 

Granville 

Ohio 


WRIGHT, ESMOND. Franklin of Philadel- 
phia. Pp. xvii, 404. Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 
1986. $25.00. 


In Franklin of Philadelphia, Esmond 
Wright presents a remarkably fresh retelling 
of Benjamin Franklin’s life. Wright covers 
the entire range of Franklin’s multifaceted 
career, and, if certain episodes call out for 
more detail, it is due to the richness of the 
subject rather than the oversight of the 
author. 

Franklin, whether as Poor Richard or as 
minister plenipotentiary in France, always 
exhibited an exaggerated concern with his 
reputation and public image. Wright takes 
his cue from this trait and skillfully compares 
Franklin’s motives and deeds with contem- 
porary opinion and historical judgment. In 
American myth, there have always been two 
Franklins: the avuncular observer of human 
folly, ready to offer good-natured humor on 
the pompous ways of others, and a far less 
attractive image of the calculating self-pro- 
moter, unable to recognize any broad vision 
of history or higher purpose to human 
society. While refusing to confirm either of 
these stereotypes, Wright demonstrates how 
Franklin’s contemporaries were apt to see 
him in these terms. Wright also admits that 
this most public of eighteenth-century figures 
remained elusive to contemporaries as well 
as to the historian. In spite of these acknowl- 


edgments, Wright offers the most entertaining 
and enlightening view of Franklin available. 

Wright is most revealing when he discusses 
Franklin’s involvement with the British Em- 
pire. More than the younger members of the 
founding generation, Franklin was closely 
involved with the imperial administration as 
a royal officeholder and colonial agent in 
London. Franklin’s role in the campaign to 
replace the Penn proprietary with a royal 
administration also contributed to his faith 
in the Empire long after other Americans 
had begun to think of a future separate from 
Great Britain. Although Franklin’s opposi- 
tion to the Stamp Act was stronger than 
Wright suggests, he was willing to consider a 
ministerial post as late as 1768. Until late in 
the imperial conflict, Franklin believed in a 
community of interests between the mother 
country and the rapidly expanding American 
colonies. Yet, as Wright makes clear, Frank- 
lin’s belief in the Empire was based on an 
expectation of American development that 
fundamentally differed from the goals of 
Whitehall. When the final crisis developed in 
1774, Franklin had no doubts about which 
side he would support. 

Franklin’s apparent delay in embracing 
the patriot cause was the result of his concen- 
tration on the practical demands of his role 
as colonial agent rather than any desire to 
protect his own livelihood. Wright suggests 
that Franklin’s tendency to focus on the 
pragmatic and the utilitarian also explains 
his success as a diplomatic negotiator in 
France as well as his failure to glimpse any of 
the tension that would soon result in that 
nation’s revolution. 

Wright is less convincing when he strays 
from Franklin’s life to offer comments on the 
American Revolution or generalizations 
about American character. Still, this splen- 
didly written book has something to offer 
both the specialist and anyone looking for an 
introduction to the man who defined America 
for eighteenth-century Europeans. 

BRUCE A. RAGSDALE 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Washington, D.C. 
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BELL, J. BOWYER. To Play the Game: An 
Analysis of Sports. Pp. vii, 187. New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1987. 
No price. 


RUCK, ROB. Sandlot Seasons: Sport in 
Black Pittsburgh. Pp. xiii, 238, Cham- 
paign: University of Illinois Press, 1987. 
$21.95. l 


These texts represent statements by two 
historians on the role of sport in America. 
Bell’s To Play the Game is an analytical essay 
that asserts that sports reflect America as 
well as being crucial to the formation of 
central values and behaviors. According to 
Bell, sport is a distinct social institution, not 
peripheral to life but a major aspect of 
reality. One can know any society by knowing 
its games. Ruck’s Sandlot Seasons is actually 
an illustration of how sport can be central to 
a community, namely, the black population 
of Pittsburgh from 1900 to 1945. Sport 
compensated for the grim life of black Amer- 
icans. It gave them a sense of competence, it 
enhanced self-esteem, and sport provided a 
vehicle to demonstrate prowess in political 
struggles with whites. Thus sport is serious, 
not mere play, for both Bell and Ruck. This 
fact is well known, but few, particularly 
scholars, are willing to admit its truth. 

The nature of a society’s games is crucial 
to the understanding of that society and its 
major events. According to Bell, the extent 
of the development of a society can be 
determined by analyzing game levels. There 
are seven: primitive, tribal, communal, polis- 
tic, imperial, mass, and decadent. These 
represent evolutionary stages where the struc- 
ture of games changes from spontaneous to 
constrained, from local to extranational, 
from amateur to professional, from nonmone- 
tary to commercial, and from self-enhance- 
ment to structural compensation. In this 
evolution, sport moves from a vehicle of 
expression to one of societal control of the 
population. Bell illustrates this evolution 
with a discussion of the history of American 
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baseball and football. Games are also charac- 
terized by an attraction based on a ratio of 
awe and anxiety. This distinction is not 
entirely clear in Bell’s analysis, but it does 
suggest that allure is based on the risk and 
the skill games demand as well as on the envy 
we have for the participants. This is not a 
useful analytic tool and seems to detract 
from Bell’s argument for the importance cf 
game structure in understanding social or- 
ganization. Gamesters, as Bell calls persons 
who control games, can adjust the structure 
of games---change the awe-anxiety appeal— 
by manipulating money, violence, time, va- 
riety, ritual, arena, and other components. 
Finally, what matters for Bell is “not that one 
wins or loses or even how one plays the game 
but, rather, how the game is made”—an 
interesting insight. 

Rob Ruck’s history of sport in the black 
community of Pittsburgh illustrates Bell’s 
evolution of the structure of sport. The 
sandlot represents the early primitive and 
tribal stages while seasons illustrate tne 
stages in which black sport has broadened its 
allure and visibility beyond Pittsburgh’s 
boundaries to national and international 
arenas. The integration of American sport 
was the event that vaulted black games out of 
the self-contained, spontaneous sandlot va- 
riety to the commercialized, mass-appeal 
version. The dispersion of black games and 
talent over time also reflected the deconcen- 
tration of black political power in Pittsburgh. 
The Pittsburgh teams were black-operated 
unlike those in other cities, where whites 
owned and controlled black athletic teams. 

Black sports in Pittsburgh are viewed by 
Ruck as a source of pride, self-esteem, and 
community anchorage. They were a cam- 
pensation for the drudgery of black working 
life. These assertions seem idealistic partic- 
ularly because there never has been any 
research evidence to support the compen- 
sation hypothesis. Ruck believes in the com- 
pensatory role of sport, but the evidence is 
not substantial. What is more revealing in 
Sandlot Seasons is racism in America as 
illustrated by the denial of access to play- 
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grounds and leagues, the raticnalization of 
leisure as represented by the creation of 
leagues and organizations to control black 
communities, and the neglect of the obvious 
ability of blacks like Gus Greerdee and Cum 
Posey to own, manage, and supervise highly 
proficient operations such as the Homestead 
Grays and the Pittsburgh Crawfords, the 
elite of black sport in America in the 1920s 
and 1930s. This status of black sport reflects 
black life in America today: even though 
blacks are more visible in all settings, 
including sport, they have less power. This is 
the tragic outcome of the transtormation of 
black sports. Eventhough To Piay the Game 
is a philosophical essay and Sandlot Seasons 
a historiography, Bell and Rusk are com- 
menting on something similar—the transfor- 
mation and the reality of sport in America. 
JAMES H. FREY 
University of Nevada 
Las Vegas 


FOX, DANIEL M. Health Policies, Realth 
Politics: The British and American Expe- 
rience, 1911-1965. Pp. xi, 234. Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1986. 
$25.00. 


NAVARRO, VINCENTE. Crisis, Health, and 
Medicine: A Social Critique. Pp. vi, 281. 
New York: Tavistock, 1986. Paperbound, 
no price. 


Daniel M. Fox’s Health Policies, Health 
Politics is a chronological account of pro- 
posals for the reorganization of medical 
services in the United States and Britain 
from 1911 to 1965. The thesis of the book is 
that in both Britain and the United States, 
hierarchies of health care institutions have 
developed on a regional basis, though in 
different forms and for somewhat different 
reasons. Over the period studied, hierarchical 
regionalism evolved at least partly in response 
to changing views of the role of medical care, 
from an emphasis on reducing poverty by 
improving health to a view of medicine as a 


scientific activity best disseminated through 
hierarchical relations between general prac- 
titioners, specialists, and medical teaching 


and research faculty. Proposals for such 


hierarchies became policy in Britain under 
the National Health Service but were im- 
plemented only indirectly and informally in 
the United States. 

The book’s strength is its meticulous 
research into scores of publicly and privately 
considered proposals for reorganization. The 
care taken over matters of fact is exemplified 
in Fox’s reanalysis of data from the 1930s to 
refute prevailing historical views about the 
lack of new hospital bed construction during 
the Great Depression. Less positively, how- 
ever, the volume becomes, especially with 
regard to the earlier years covered, a com- 
pilation of the content of the proposals with 
little analysis of the motivations of the actors 
or coalitions that produced them and with 
little discussion of their influences. Though 
Fox concludes by noting that there is “no 
correct description of an earlier time,” the 
lack of commentary on motives or effects 
finally limits his ability to make a convincing 
case for the importance of hierarchical re- 
gionalism in the organization of twentieth- 
century health care. 

Crisis, Health, and Medicine by Vincente 
Navarro is a collection of seven essays, 
originally published or presented elsewhere, 
that offers a radical, Marxist analysis of 
several topics ranging from worker health 
and safety to international health policy. The 
broadest and longest essay, “The Western 
System of Medicine,” counters current liberal 
establishment explanations of the twin crises 
in medicine: rising costs, and ineffectiveness 
in improving the overall health of the popu- 
lation. The main theme is that medical 
institutions and health policies have been 
controlled by forces of capital so that the 
amelioration of health problems and teaching 
personal responsibility for prevention have 
been defined as the correct roles for medicine 
rather than the elimination of the conditions 
of workplace and environmental health that 
are actually responsible for much illness and 
premature death. 
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Navarro’s analysis enables him to offer 
challenging interpretations of current health 
policy questions, as well as some cogent 
observations on critical historical events. 
Commenting on some of the same events 
Fox reports, proposals by Dawson in Britain 
and Flexner in the United States, Navarro’s 
analysis shows the constellation of ‘group 
interests that motivated coalitions around 
these proposals and interprets their impor- 
tance within his radical framework. Navarro, 
too, identifies a prevailing hierarchy among 
medical care givers, but he interprets this as a 
sign of the control within the “house of 
medicine” and ultimately as evidence of the 
control of medicine. This analysis is weak- 
ened, however, by the absence of evidence to 
support the claims of abuse of worker health 
or of the manipulation of the medical estab- 
lishment. The former, at least, is available 
and reported by other critics of contemporary 
medicine. 

JULIANNE G. MAHLER 

George Mason University 

Fairfax 

Virginia 


GREENHOUSE, CAROL J. Praying for Jus- 
tice: Faith, Order, and Community in an 
American Town. Pp. 222. Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell University Press, 1986. $24.95. 


This 18 an ethnographic account of atti- 
tudes toward conflict and law in a small 
Southern town that Carol Greenhouse calls 
“Hopewell,” in the grand tradition of Ameri- 
can community studies. Located in Georgia, 
Hopewell is a white, middle-class, suburban 
community near Atlanta with a large South- 
ern Baptist population. Anthropologist Green- 
house lived for a while in the town, in the 
early 1970s, initially to study dispute settle- 
ments and to write a legal study, but she soon 
realized that the more interesting thing to 
study was the norms and beliefs surrounding 
disputes. At the center of the normative 
order ‘was a complex set of injunctions 
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against conflict arising out of the. Baptists’ 
ethic of avoidance. Departing from the stereo- 


‘typical image of the litigious American, 


against whom they contrast themselves, the 
Baptists in Hopewell not only avoid legal 
action but even try to refrain from the mere 
voicing of interpsrsonal disputes. 

Greenhouse’s analysis begins with family 
and friendships, and the personalism gener- 
ated in the more intimate realms, and then 
looks at the diffusion of these values more 
broadly in the community. She discusses at 
some length the role of the Southern Baptist 
faith—as it is understood Jocally—in shaping 
people’s aversion to discord. Conflict is 
viewed as something brought about by the 
unsaved, and whatever interpersonal discord 
is experienced in social life tends to be dealt 
with internally, in terms of the believer's 
relationship with Jesus Christ; thus an ability 
to get along, to create harmony, to maintain 
order, is a test of an individual’s spiritual 
maturity. Of interest is Greenhouse’s argu- 
ment that avoidance in interpersonal relation- 
ships is the stuff out of which a type of 
ahistoricism, or the selective reading of his- 
tory dating from Civil War times, arises in 
Hopewell. Viewing local historical conscious- 
ness as a process of selective memory, she 
links contemporary avoidance of conflict to 
the community’s unwillingness to confront 
particular issues and contradictions in the 
region over two centuries. 

Having been born and reared in the 
South, I found the book a sensitive and 
insightful portrayal of small-town life in the 
region. At times, when reading about family 
customs and church life, I felt transported 
back to my own younger days. The book is 
lucid and well written and captures the 
normative system in a way that is far more 
engaging than is often the case in such 
studies. The community is portrayed a bit 
too much as a closed system for my own 
taste, and the cultural and religious changes 
that must be occurring in the Atlanta metro- 
politan area, are played down. Even so, the 
book will stimulate thinking and research on 
the role of the local community in shaping 
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norms and values and is*of use to those 
interested in either religion or American 
culture generally. 
WADE CLARK ROOF 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


HERTZ, ROSANNA. More Equal Than 
Others: Women and Men in Dual-Career 
Marriages. Pp. xi, 245. Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1986. $18.95. 


Much of the literature on dual careers 
focuses on the two careers: his and hers. 
Rosanna Hertz, instead, treats the phenom- 
enon as a three-career marriage: his career, 
her career, and the career marriage. She 
focuses not on the careers affected by the 
relationship but on the relationship itself, 
specifically on the relationships of corporate 
couples who are financially privileged. Em- 
phasizing the diverse and continual negotia- 
tion processes involved in the career marriage, 
she helps debunk the myth that dual-career 
couples have a glamorous life-style that is 
easily attained and sustained. 

Hertz’s research, constituted by interviews 
with each member of 21 dual-career couples, 
touches on the major issues in combining 
career and family, from career decisions and 
obstacles to decisions about having children 
and choosing child care. Her findings indicate 
that there is no magic formula for determining 
the evolution of gender-role responsibilities 
for women and menin corporate dual-career 
relationships; these roles are not predictably 
egalitarian or traditional. Rather, the way in 
which the relationship becomes more or less 
egalitarian often depends on individual in- 
comes and the income differential between 
spouses, the way in which the couple man- 
ages its finances—pooled or separate ac- 
counts—-and the influence of corporate 
employers on the couple’s decision making, 
especially the lack of corporate support for 
childbearing and child care. Hertz argues 
that the women’s movement of the 1970s and 
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1980s is not entirely responsible for the 
emergence of dual-career couples—via wider 
opportunities for women in the corporate 
world—but that the movement was crucial 
in making possible a revolution in marital 
roles and procedures by legitimating careers 
for women. Although corporations and 
slowly changing societal expectations have 
done very little to assist dual-career couples 


_ in their negotiations, Hertz finds that many 


of the relationships have endured because of 
the couple's financially privileged status and 
the hard work the couples have done on 
behalf of their third careers. 

Although limited in scope, the book 
effectively addresses the issues that are central 
in the lives of privileged dual-career couples. 
Moreover, Hertz does not fall into the trap 
of claiming universality for her findings. She 
carefully and thoroughly discusses the speci- 
ficity of her research in the context of class 
differences and the existing dual-career liter- 
ature. The book is clearly organized and 
contains skillfully excerpted interviews that 
make it interesting and engaging reading for 
undergraduates in sociology, women’s stud- 
ies, or interdisciplinary courses focusing on 
career and personal life. The absence of 
jargon and assumptions about readers’ pre- 
vious knowledge of the dual-career literature 
makes it very readable and useful for intro- 
ductory college courses or even for nonaca- 
demic readers. 

CHERI SISTEK 

Duke University 

Durham 

North Carolina 


LEAVITT, JUDITH WALZER. Brought to 
Bed: Child-Bearing in America, 1750- 
1950. Pp. ix, 284. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1986. $21.95. 


In this eight-chapter book, with an epi- 
logue on changes since 1950, Leavitt traces 
the social, psychological, and medical factors 
that contributed to major changes in the | 
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birthing process in America over a 200-year 
period. The major changes, which moved at 
different rates, were the shift from midwife- 
attended to physician-attended births; from 
home-delivered to hospital-delivered births; 
the introduction and growing use of forceps, 
anesthesia, and aseptic techniques; and the 
change from female-centered decision making 
about the birthing process with female sup- 
port groups to physician-centered decision 
making without female support groups. 

` In the first two chapters, Leavitt illustrates 
the great fears and heavy burdens that 
women had regarding birthing in early Amer- 
ica and well until after 1900. Because the 
average woman then had five live births, the 
chance was about one in thirty during her 
childbearing years that she would die during 
or soon after childbirth. Today there is only 
one maternal death per 10,000 births. Under- 
standably, many women feared birth for its 
pain, its preceding frequent prolonged illness, 
and its threat to life, and they developed 
female networks for mutual support during 
these times. But as upper-class and middle- 
class women began using physicians as birth 
attendants, female support networks dimin- 
ished and women slowly lost control of the 
birthing process. But this loss of control 
occurred primarily with the shift to hospital 
births, and it was not until 1918 that one-half 
of the births occurred in hospitals. 

In the next six chapters, Leavitt deals 
with (1) the social factors that contributed to 
variation in the birthing experience; (2) the 
controversies over the role of gender in the 
birthing room at different points in time; (3) 
the issues and movements surrounding the 
use of anesthesia for pain control; (4) the 
controversies surrounding the proper aseptic 
conditions to lower puerperal infections; (5) 
the medicalization of birthing when it was 
moved to the hospital; and (6) how women’s 
control of birthing was gradually lost over 
time in exchange for reducing pain, infection, 
and the threat of death. 

Using diaries, letters, and medical journal 
accounts, Leavitt provides an excellent his- 
torical review of the intersection of medical 
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developments, social change, and women’s 
views on birthing. While the book has almost 
excessive illustration of its points and lacks 
subchapter headings to help organize its 
topics, it is well written and most informative 
of changes in birthing in America and the 
complex ingredients behind those changes. 
DUANE F. STROMAN 

Juniata College | 

Huntingdon 

Pennsylvania 


LINSKY, ARNOLD S. and MURRAY A. 
STRAUS. Social Stress in the United 
States: Links to Regional Patterns in 
Crime and Illness. Pp. xii, 174. Dover, 
MA: Auburn House, 1986. $24.95. 


Sometimes books fail because they are 
poorly conceived and sometimes they fail 
because they are poorly executed. The bock 
under review is an example of the former. 
Linsky and Straus propose to build a geog- 
raphy of stress that systematically ranks 
different states as to how much stress they 
manifest and what the consequences of that 
stress are for those who live in a given state. 
There is much to commend in the endeaver, 
for the social sciences often fail to ground 
themselves in the reality of American life. 
The abstracted empiricism of most social 
science detracts from the utility and applica- 
bility of much research and any move in a 
more concrete direction is to be applauded. 
The problem lies in the conceptual strength 
of the stress paradigm as a structure on 
which to hang the enterprise. This scaffolding 
does not support the analysis presented and 
in many ways detracts from what are impor- 
tant and useful analyses of interstate varia- 
tions in crime and health problems. 

What is stress as distinct from the stimuli 
that cause it and the consequences that 
follow from it? If stress is a feeling that 
accompanies the situation of being or feeling 
overtaxed by one’s environment, then how 
are states stressed? If stress and its behavioral 
consequences are confused, it is not clear 
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what analytic power is gained through the 
use of a stress paradigm relating antecedent 
behavior to consequent problems. 

There are five related concepts to be 
defined and distinguished if the stress para- 
digm is to be useful: the sources of stress, the 
appraisal of threat, the experience of stress, 
the coping mechanisms used to handle stress, 
and the consequences of stress. Crime, for 
example, can cause stress, can be a way of 
coping with stress, or can be a consequence 
of stress. The proper designation may vary 
with individuals or situations. 

The stress paradigm is inadequate for 
identifying the influence of social organiza- 
tion on behavior. People with the same 
motives will behave differently because the 
normative structure of their groups differs. 
Surely there are important differences within 
states as to the social organization through 
which people interpret the events that atfect 
them. 

The stress paradigm lacks the specificity 
and rigor to drive the analysis in this book. 
Rather, the analysis drives the theory as 
findings are coaxed into the stress paradigm. 
The book ends quietly, identifying some of 
the limitations of the stress paradigm and 
suggesting that other approaches might be as 
productive. | 

Stress is a lot like pornography, hard to 
define but easily recognized. Both may best 
be left to our colleagues outside the social sci- 
ences for sénsitive analysis and description. 


DAN A. LEWIS 
Northwestern University 
Evanston 
Illinois 
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MORRIS, MICHAELand JOHN B. WILLIAM- 
SON. Poverty and Public Policy: An 
Analysis of Federal Intervention Efforts. 
Pp. xii, 236. Westport, CT: Greenwood, 
1986. $35.00. 


CLAVEL, PIERRE. The Progressive City: 
Planning and Participation 1969-1984. 
Pp. xviii, 262. New Brunswick, NJ: Rut- 


gers University Press, 1986. $28.00. Paper- 
bound, $10.00. 


The common theme of these two books is 
how to assess the results that have accom- 
panied two policy goals, popular at least 
since the 1960s, seeking enhanced equity in 
the fruits of public decision making. The two 
policy goais are (1) assured participation in 
shaping particular program objectives by 
those directly affected by the objectives, and 
(2) targeted governmental intervention to 
improve the lot of the poor. These goals are 
not mutually exclusive, nor are these accounts 
of experiences involving them the only things 
written. Their findings, nevertheless, allow 
for generalizations that could prove useful to 
citizens, lawmakers, and administrators. 

Under the circumstances recounted here, 
both policy goals have proved controversial 
from the outset; they still attract proponents 
as well as harsh critics, and they leave an 
uncertain legacy to date. Targeted interven- 
tion is well known, if only cyclically popular. 
In its contemporary form, it represents several 
facets of a broad, historical theme that has 
enticed political philosophers as diverse as 
Adam Smith, Karl Marx, and Robert Owen— 
Mitigating poverty. Targeted intervention 
revolves around direct income strategies 
such as public assistance and employment 
insurance; in-kind benefits such as food: 
stamps, child nutrition, medical care, and 
community health; housing; and social ser- 
vices, mostly grants-in-aid. The authors con- 
clude that direct-income strategies demon- 
strate some economic impact over the short 
run. Their more lasting significance, however, 
is deemed to hinge somewhat on the political 
importance of the particular constituency 
served. Social security beneficiaries fare better 
economically than families with dependent 
children on welfare, partly because the former 
command more political clout. The authors 
conclude that ideology, rather than empirical - 
evidence, fuels most criticism of direct-income 
strategies, notably the contention that they 
dissuade the will to work. 

In-kind benefits have a significantly posi- 
tive effect on the economic condition of the 
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poor. It is mainly the failure to enlist partici- 
pation from those eligible to benefit from 
these programs that deters their effectiveness. 
Beneficiaries give these kinds of benefits a 
high, cash-equivalent value. Viewed from 
the perspective of fostering self-sufficiency, 
however, the authors find these kinds of 
intervention to be less auspicious. Federally 
aided efforts embrace an assortment of pro- 
grams intended to attack poverty indirectly. 
They range from employment, job training, 
and a minimum wage through work incentives 
and vocational education.’ The overall assess- 
ment of their impact is deemed to be modest, 
both because they embrace many people 
who are really unemployable—due to age or 
handicaps—which fuels cost-ineffectiveness 
and because program purposes are too dif- 
fuse. Poverty is often only one of a number 
of objectives addressed. Clearly, direct cash 
benefits and in-kind assistance, together with 
an improving national economy, attack pov- 
erty’s causes and effects best. 

In the matter of fostermg greater public 
participation in policymaking, The Progres- 
sive City examines experiences in five cities 
in which attempts have been made to enhance 
the importance of the socially disconnected. 
The rationale is part Great Society social 
engineering and part traditional progressive 
reform in an urban setting. The focus is on 
planning as a means of strengthening mass 
participation in public policymaking. The 
book addresses how that kind of participation 
has transpired, operationally and structurally, 
in five municipalities of varying size: Berkeley, 
Cleveland, Hartford, Santa Monica, and 
Burlington, Vermont. Results reflect quite 
mixed outcomes. In this book, planning 
transcends simple land use; rather, it empha- 
sizes the strategies attending public efforts to 
offset the consequence of absentee private 
ownership, unrepresentative city councils 
and bureaucracies, and other private sector 
benefits of concentrated economic power. 
Grass-roots involvement of citizens in public 
policymaking and various institutional in- 
novations stemming from that involvement 
are the meat of the book. Desirable partici- 
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pation has a mass, instead of a special 
interest, basis. 

In Berkeley, emphasis lay with ballot 
initiatives, wider access to public information, 
a neighborhood-structured form of police 
organization, an elected rent-control board, 
and enhanced participation by public em- 
ployees in their governance. In Cleveland 
and Hartford, there have been strengthened 
ties between some city departments and 
neighborhoods; these took the form of reg- 
ular, structured consultations. In Cleveland, 
actual participation by the disconnected was 
very. meager; in both communities, giving 
permanent design to greater participation to 
sustain its momentum has proved elusive. 
Citizen advisory committees having durabil- 
ity and impact seem to have been the principal 
derivatives of reform efforts in the remaining 
two cities. | 

Reform tactics in all cities studied have 
been analogous—-dramatizing issues, support- 
ing and manipulating neighborhood organi- 
zations, recasting the strong executive form 
of organization in various ways, and simul- 
taneously trying 10 impart a lasting design to 
nonhierarchical alternatives. 

These books provide useful links to some 
of the cumulative experiences of public policy. 
The one assesses a large number of programs 
intended to aid the poor; the other ties 
together recent municipal experiences with 
client participation in policymaking as part 
of an exciting tradition best identified—but 
not noted—witk the farmer committee sys- 
tems in crop’ production, now over a half 
century old, and the more recent effort to 
decentralize and reorganize public schools in 
several major metropolitan centers. If The 
Progressive City has a shortcoming, it is its 
failure to note these ties as fully as they 
warrant. Clavel treats recounted experiences 
as truly unique; in a limited sense, they are, 
but, in a broader sense, they are part and 
parcel of a participatory form of public 
decision making about which we know all 
too little. Clavel misses an important point 
of ancestry here. For all their focus on policy 
evaluation, Morris and Williamson, the au- 
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thors of Poverty and Public Policy, deal 
hardly at all with the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the art and scienre of policy 
evaluation per se, and do not really empiri- 
cally bring theory and practice together very 
well. 
HARRY W. REYNOLDS, Jr. 
University of Nebraska 
Omaha 


PERRY, RONALD W. and ALVIN H. MUSH- 
KATEL. Minority Citizens in Disasters. 
Pp. xii, 205. Athens: University of Georgia 
Press, 1986. $25.00. ` 


This book is written primarily for emer- 
gency managers who must deal with disasters, 
defined as unanticipated events that bring 
the threat or reality of loss of life to large 
numbers of people. But this book will also 
hold some interest for social scientists in that 
disasters, though uncommon, are recurrent 
events in human experience, may profoundly 
affect whole communities and even societies, 
and evoke human reactions that are deeply 


grounded in the social structure and culture `. 


from which the victims come. 

Managing a disaster means, among other 
things, preparing a community for disaster, 
warning people once a disaster has occurred, 
persuading them to comply with the warnings 
and to follow the suggestions made for their 
safety, relieving the immediate effects of 
disaster, and beginning the long-term process 
of reconstruction. It involves knowing what 
channels of communication to use, what 
previous experience people have had with 
disasters, and how people can be involved in 
all aspects of disaster relief. All this means 
that the emergency manager must know a 
good deal about the type of people and the 
type of community with which he or she is 
dealing. 

In this study, Perry and Mushkatel are 
primarily concerned with one element in 
reaction to behavior during disasters, namely, 
race and ethnic membership. In order to 
study this, they have investigated the behavior 
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of blacks, whites, and Mexican Americans in 
different types of communities and in relation 
to different types of disasters. These latter 
are (1) Abilene, Texas, with a population of 
100,000 subjected to a flood; (2) Mt. Vernon, 
Washington, 13,000 population, where a 
tank car loaded with propane derailed but 
did not rupture; and (3) Denver, Colorado, 
where a derailed tank car did rupture, spewing 
forth nitric acid and causing several small 
fires. 

Perry and Mushkatel proceed to investi- 
gate the behavior of each of the ethnic 
groups in each of these settings. Among the 
many findings, some will prove of interest to 
social scientists. For instance, in many of the 
aspects of disaster outlined earlier, Mexican 
Americans seem to rely on their families 
more than other ethnic groups do. Blacks are 
more likely to seek public shelter than are 
whites or Mexican Americans. On the other 
hand, blacks show less readiness to place 
reliance on public authorities, especially the 
police, than do the other groups. Other 
differences seem to be related more to rural- 
urban distinctions or population size than to 
race or ethnicity. 

In spite of the small number of commu- 
nities and types of disaster studied, specialists 
in race and ethnic relationships should find 
value in this work. Not only does it provide 
some solid empirical data in an area marked 
by a paucity of studies, but it is suggestive of 
the value of studying behavior under extreme 
conditions, where the realities of social and 
cultural life are made manifest. 

EUGENE V. SCHNEIDER 

Bryn Mawr College 

Pennsylvania 
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AGARWAL, BINA. Cold Hearts and Barren 
Slopes: The Woodfuel Crisis in the Third 
World. Pp. xvi, 209. Riverdale, MD: 
Riverdale, 1986. No price. 


If you were to come across this book in a 
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bookstore, you would see a book whose eye- 
catching dust jacket shows a photograph of 
what appears to be a group of North Africans 
congregated around a cooking fire. If you 
were to open the book you would find that its 
contents are printed on very cheap paper— 
the book is printed in India by Allied Pub- 
lishers, New Delhi—and the quality of the 
numerous photographs appearing in it is 
that of Indian newspapers. Do not be put off 
by what you see—read the book. It is 
excellent. 

The book is a study of the crisis of wood- 
fuel shortages facing a vast proportion of the 
peoples of the Third World. Wood fuel for 
hundreds of millions of these people “is the 
principal, and often, the sole source of 
inanimate energy.” The wood-fuel crisis af- 
fects not only the quality of life of these 
people but is leading in major ways to 
deforestation, soil erosion, the flooding and 
silting of rivers and reservoirs, and other 
detrimental effects on agriculture and the 
environment. 

The study notes that the availability of 
wood, arenewable resource, is fast becoming 
increasingly short in supply. Vast wooded 
areas of the Third World are being denuded 
and lie barren. According to some estimates, 
in some Third World countries, in half a 
century or so, virtually-no forests of any 
consequence will be left. Aside from the 
aforementioned deleterious effects on the 
environment, there are climatic ill effects, 
desertification, the drying up of perennial 
streams, and increased frequency of serious 
flooding. 

For the individuals in these countries, 
there are direct effects of deforestation re- 
lating especially to the decreasing supply of 
wood fuel. There is a substantial increase in 
the expenditure of time and energy, especially 
by women and children, to gather firewood. 
For example, in parts of Niger and in the 
Chamoli hills of India, people are having to 
spend three to five hours and to travel three 
to ten kilometers a day collecting firewood. 
And the story is repeated in numerous parts 
of Africa, Asia, and even Latin America. 
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It is noted that in parts of Africa, because 
of the extra time needed to collect firewood, 
daughters are now taken out of school to 
help their already overburdened mothers. A 
related aspect is the greater time now spent 
by women in cooking to adapt their cooking 
methods to conserve fuel. In some areas of 
Bangladesh and the African Sahel, families 
have had to reduce the number of cooked 
meals. In other cases, as in Guatemala, to- 
conserve firewood, there is a shift away from 
nutritious foods, such as beans, to less 
nutritious foods requiring less cooking time. 
Such examples of ill effects on nutrition are 
to be found in the Sahel, where there has 
been a shift from millet to rice, and the 
forgoing of mezat supplements, and in the 
Upper Volta, where there is resistance to the 
use of soybeans, which require much cooking 
time relative to the traditional cowpeas: 
“Necessity is also driving people in some 
areas to shift to food which can be eaten raw, 
or to eat partially cooked food (which could 
be toxic), or to eat cold leftovers (with the 
danger of food rotting in a tropical climate),” 
and so on. All this leads to poorer health and 
greater vulnerability to disease. 

Increased deforestation also adversely 
affects people in other ways. It decreases the 
income of those forest-dependent people 
who gather wood for sale, and it direly 
reduces their supply of fruit, fodder, herbs, 
and plants for local medicines, turpentine, 
and resin. 

Agarwal notes that because of deforesta- 
tion there is a shift from firewood to other 
fuels such as cattle dung and maize stalks. 
The use of cattle dung as fuel rather than as 
manure has a high cost in terms of reduced 
agricultural production. 

Bina Agarwal devotes sections of her 
study to analyzing causes of the wood-fuel 
crisis and the search for solutions. Chapters 
of the book are devoted to wood-fuel innova- 
tions—wood-burning stoves, for example— 
diffusion of these innovations, social forestry, 
and so on, and to the social, economic, and 
political complex of factors associated with 
the wood-fuel crisis. 
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In conclusion, let us note that according 
to a 1981 Food and Agriculture Organization 
study cited by Agarwal, in Africa, the Near 
East, Asia and the Pacific, and Latin America, 
1.395 million people were experiencing an 
acute scarcity or deficit of wood fuel, and by 
the year 2000 the projected population suf- 


- fering from this burden would, in all likeli- 


hood, more than double to 2.986 billion. 
SURINDER K. MEHTA 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


BERGMANN, BARBARA R. The Economic 
Emergence of Women. Pp. 372. New 
York: Basic Books, 1986. $19.95. 


BROWN, CLAIR and JOSEPH A. PECHMAN, 
eds. Gender in the Workplace. Pp. xiv, 
316. Washington, DC: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1987. $32.95. Paperbound, $12.95. 


The Economic Emergence of Women 18 
written in what may roughly approximate 
traditional academic style and format, com- 
plete with 16 pages of citations, 26 tables, 9 
figures, more than 11 pages of index, and a 
bibliography that covers nearly 7 pages, in 
small type. So far, nothing out of the ordi- 
nary for an academician. Bergmann is profes- 
sor of economics at the University of Mary- 
land. While traditional academic writing 
concerns itself with precise use cf language 
that is put at the service of analysis that 
illuminates various sides of an issue, Berg- 
mann appears to be one of a growmg number 
of academicians who have at least partially 
shucked such constraints. Instead, elements 
of pop journalism creep into the narrative, 
While this may result in what some may con- 
_ sider to be a more readable document, clarity 
and precision frequently suffer. In a discus- 
sion of child-support payments, for example, 
we find the following noninformative sen- 
tence: “Currently fewer than a quarter of 
absent fathers make substantial, steady con- 
tributions.” Bergmann does not bother to 


inform the reader of the meaning of “substan- 


tial” and “steady,” and mixing the two in a 
single declarative sentence completely man- 
gles the sentence beyond meaning. But the 
major failing of this work is the failure to 
clothe a 12-point policy agenda and other 
goals with their related political and finan- 
cial realities. To list goals without fully con- 
sidering real-world resources, needs, and 
resistances is little more than the creation of 
a wish list. Wish lists abound at this point of 
the feminist movement and add little to the 
present-day knowledge base. 

The strength of the book lies with the data 
that are presented in a variety of tables and 
figures and in two appendixes. These data 
range from social data, such as divorce rates 
over the past century and more, to useful 
data on women-:in the workplace over varying 
time periods; these data are the major con- 
tributions of the book. 

Gender in the Workplace consists of eight 
papers that are the outgrowth of a 1984 
conference sponsored by the Brookings In- 
stitution and the Committee on the Status of 
Women in the Economics Profession. An 
11-page introduction penned by the editors 
provides a good introduction and overview 
of what is to follow. Interestingly, cach of the 
papers is followed with brief commentary by 
two commentators; the commentaries tend 
to lend emphasis on key points and data and 
enrich the discussion of the topic. Addition- 
ally, 50 tables and 5 figures supplement and 
blend with the narrative portions of the 
papers. 

The papers are varied in focus. Topics 
include Clair Brown’s examination of con- 
sumption patterns as related to income over 
roughly the past sixty years; the role of 
gender in the labor market; occupational 
segregation among bank tellers; how work in 
the home and by subcontracting affect gender 
differentiation in the labor market of Mexico 
City; how females have fared in unions 
during recent years; how women part-time 
workers have changed in recent years; child 
support and welfare; and sex-based employ- 
ment quotas, based largely on the Swedish 
experience. The papers are all of excellent 
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quality, and this collection of papers should 
be of interest to any serious student of how 
gender functions in the economic sector. 
GEORGE R. SHARWELL 
University of South Carolina 
Columbia 


COHEN, STEPHEN S. and JOHN ZYSMAN. 
Manufacturing Matters: The Myth of the 
Post-Industrial Economy. Pp. xiv, 297. 
New York: Basic Books, 1987. $19.95. ` 


Manufacturing Matters is undoubtedly a 
significant contribution to the discussion of 
the U.S. balance-of-payments problem and, 
more generally, the U.S. economic malaise. 
Itis a product of the Berkeley Roundtable on 
International Economy (BRIE), a study 
group that Cohen and Zysman direct. 

The thesis of this book is that manufac- 
turing jobs have been and are being surren- 
dered by this country.in the mistaken belief 
that we will be better off transformed into a 
service economy. One thread of the argument 
is that when manufacturing—that is, blue- 
collar—-jobs move offshore, the more skilled, 
higher-paid service jobs associated with that 
industry will soon emigrate as well. If we buy 
steel from Korea, for example, we will soon 
be hiring Korean metallurgists to tell us how 
best to use that steel. This idea is reasonable 
on its face and it is discussed at length. 

Another principal point is that we could 
become more competitive and thus retain 
manufacturing work by adopting production 
techniques that the Japanese have developed 
and that Cohen and Zysman call “program- 
mable automation.” This means using robot- 
ics not to replace workers along the tradi- 
tional assembly line but instead to lower the 
cost of switching from one product to 
another. This use considerably lowers the 
cost of variety in the product line, which in 
turn improves market penetration. 

A third basic theme is that “a disaster for 
the wealth and power of the United States” 
will not be forestalled by readjustment of 
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exchange rates, by the schoolbook principle 
of comparative advantage, or by any appeal 
to the mechanics of free markets. Unless all 
the nations we deal with play by those 
laissez-faire rules, then we only assure our 
own defeat by sticking with them. And the 
other nations that matter—Japan, Germany, 
France, and Italy, with places ike Korea 
coming up fast—operate under firm directives: 
aimed at strengthening the country’s relative 
world position. So we had better reform very 
quickly, Cohen and Zysman say, by making 
our blue-collar labor force vastly more pro- 
ficient and productive than it is today. The 
model for doing that seems to be mainly 
Japanese. ` ; 

The book’s style is journalistic, not aca- 
demic, and thereby increases the number of 
people it will reach, and that is to the good. 
Most readers will recognize the book’s limi- 
tations, and that is also good. For example, 
though they are obviously interested in show- 
ing that the service industry cannot supersede 
manufacturing, Cohen and Zysman find the 
concept of a service industry elusive or 
“rubbery.” Had they looked not at the 
industry breakdown of employment-—-man- 
ufacturing, retail, personal services, and so. 
on—but at the parallel breakdown by occu- 
pation——managers, clerical, operatives, and 
so forth—there would be no mystery; opera- 
tive jobs might move offshore, but perhaps 
the management jobs would remain in Mich- 
igan or California. This small point weakens 
the authority of the book. 

But it reflects more than a statistical 
gaffe. American technology is management 
rather than production. Our high-technology 
solution is to “offshore” production; the verb 
“offshore” is used repeatedly in the book. 
U.S. firms produce offshore to ‘sell at home 
because we cannot be a niche economy. A 
niche economy produces cheaply at home to 
sell abroad; Japan has learned that there is 
an upper limit to the size of a niche economy 
and is beginning to suffer the consequences. 
We cannot all be just sellers. The BRIE 
enterprise sorely needs. a global model of 
producers, payments, and markets. 
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l Much more, though, Cohen, Zysman, 
and their BRIE colleagues lack a real constit- 

uency for their interesting exhortation. The 
entire book is in the first person plural— 
“we”—meaning not Cohen and Zysman but 
“we the American people.” This is surely 
ingenuous; there is no “we” here in the sense 
of a collective will to be powerful and rich. If 
one thinks of “we the corporations,” one is 
nearer the truth. Perhaps in Japan there is a 
national will, but the notion that U.S. corpo- 
rations wish to so improve the skills and 
productivity of workers here that they can 
then employ our workers and pay them well 
in preference to all the willing substitutes 
abroad is unrealistic. The famed invisible 
hand holds a valid passport. 

There is a memorable line in Teahouse of 
the August Moon about “Okinawa get-up- 
and-go.” It does not refer to technology but 
mostly to pulling up one’s socks, acommunity 
reasserting its ethos and its dignity. Manu- 
facturing Matters derives not too distantly 
from that uplifting allegory of our golden 
age. But is there anyone left who cares if our 
socks are drooping? 

WALLACE F. SMITH 
University of California 
Berkeley 


FELDMAN, ROBERT ALAN. Japanese Finan- 
cial Markets: Deficits, Dilemmas, and 
Deregulation. Pp. 245. Cambridge: MIT 
Press, 1986. $27.50. 


Feldman’s account of Japanese financial 
liberalization adds an important perspective 
to our understanding of Japan’s economy. 
Despite the inherent problem of describing a 
system in rapid transition, especially to an 
English-reading audience with a limited in- 


ventory of knowledge about Japanese fi- — 


nance, Feldman’s book will prove useful to 
both the general and the technical reader. 
There are two focal points of the book. 
First, Feldman analyzes the catalysts for 
financial change that are described in a flow- 
of-funds framework. The emergence of large. 
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central government deficits after 1975 and 
the need to fund these deficits are emphasized 
as the major catalysts for financial liberaliza- 
tion. The portfolio adjustments required to 
absorb the huge amount of government debt 
demanded a financial system with more 
flexibility than the existing highly regulated 
and controlled system was capable of provid- 
ing. Changes in the current account are also 
singled out as a catalyst for financial 
liberalization. 

The discussion of the liberalization process 
is informative and in some parts excellent, 
often providing a historical perspective of 
current Japanese practices not easily found 
elsewhere. In this regard, Feldman’s discus- 
sion of the internationalization of finance 
and the development of the government 
bond market is noteworthy. Feldman’s most 
original contribution in this regard is a three- 
part taxonomy of financial innovations in 
terms of how an innovation influences feed- 
back between different financial sectors. 

The discussion would have been improved, 
however, if Feldman had devoted attention ` 
to the 1983-84 yen-dollar discussions and 
devoted greater attention to monetary policy 
issues. While the latter is part of the second 
focal point of the book, the general reader 
will find the discussion of monetary policy 
less satisfactory than the discussion of the 
changing financial system. 

The second focal point of the book is © 
technical. Feldman develops a complex mul- 
tiequation financial model of the transmission 
of monetary policy. The model is estimated 
through 1981 and even though Feldman 
recognizes the problems of ending the esti- 
mation interval in 1981, the model’s useful- 
ness lies in understanding past monetary 
policy. Feldman points out, though, that any 
model will be of limited usefulness given the 
rapid change in Japanese finance. The theo- 
retical model is extended to incorporate 
recent internationalization of Japanese fi- 
nance; however, no empirical estimates are 
provided. 

Feldman’s book adds to our understand- 
ing of Japanese finance and thus can be 
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highly recommended. The technical discus- 
sion, however, will appeal only to specialists 
interested in modeling the Japanese financial 
system. 
THOMAS F. CARGILL 
University of Nevada 
Reno 


KEYSSAR, ALEXANDER. Out of Work: The - 


First Century of Unemployment in Massa- 
chusetts. Pp. xviii, 468. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1986. $49.50. 
Paperbound, $14.95. 


CROUSE, JOAN. The Homeless Transient in 
the Great Depression, New York State 
1929-1941. Pp. xii, 319. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1986. 
$39.50. Paperbound, $14.95. 


One of the venerable legends of academe 
is the very bad condition of workers during 
the industrial revolution of the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. This legend 
has been severely shaken by the discovery of 
new economic historians that real wages, far 
from falling or remaining stagnant during 
the English and American experiences, rose 
substantially after the Napoleonic Wars. In 
fact, a rather stunning comparison can be 
made between long-run real wage growth in 
the United States during the heyday of 
laissez-faire, 1870 to 1926, and the 43 years 
since the end of World War I. Real wages of 
manufacturing workers actually rose by a 
higher mean percentage per year when pred- 
atory robber barons roamed the land than 
they did after the onset of the welfare state 
during the New Deal. 

As aconsequence, scholarship has turned 
to other aspects of worker experiences than 
real wages, and Keyssar’s book is a product 
of this new emphasis. It focuses on unemploy- 
ment in Massachusetts, a heavily industrial- 
ized state, from the early nineteenth century 
to the Great Depression. His conclusion is 
that unemployment, far from being a child of 
the Great Depression, was a serious problem 
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well before that. All of us can agree and then 
go on to the really interesting question, How 
serious was it? 

Space is lacking to analyze Keyssar’s 


. many grave methodological errors, so I must 


concentrate on only one. To measure the 
frequency of unemployment—not a self- 
evident concept despite his failure to discuss 
it—he multiplies unemployment rates deriv- 
able from state, federal, and union censuses 
by a factor that equals the year divided by the 
proportion of the year during which the 
average worker was unemployed. The pro- 
duct is supposedly the unemployment fre- 
quency, measured industry by industry and 
year by year. 

, First of all, the statistic in question is not 
the unemployment frequency but the unem- 
ployment rate adjusted to an annual basis. 
One measure of frequency is instead the 
reciprocal of his multiplier. The method 
would be sound when redefined if in fact 
unemployment had been measured in his 
sources as the proportion out of work on a 
given day or month and thus had to be 
converted to its annual equivalent. But his 
own appendixes show unequivocally that his 
data sources measure the number of unem- 
ployed as thoss having any unemployment 
during the whole year. Therefore, he over- 
states unemployment by a proportion equal 
to the factor itself, generating huge over- 
estimates of the unemployment problem. In 
fact, the correct, unadjusted statistics show 
unemployment to have been still large. But 
what proportion was voluntary, consisting 
of those quitting jobs to search for better 
ones? We do not know, because all unemploy- 
ment is implicitly defined by him as involun- 
tary despite both modern and historical 
evidence. The search for statistically reliable 
answers must begin anew. 

By contrast, Joan Crouse’s book on home- 
less transients during the Great Depression is 
a competent, well-researched study of the 
administration of government programs to 
help the homeless. She emphasizes what is 
often forgotten, that President Roosevelt 
was rather conservative in his attitudes to- 
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ward the relief of unemployment; and she 
has fascinating descriptions of the many 
different types of the homeless and the 
vagabond. 
PAUL McGOULDRICK 
State University of New Yors 
Binghamton 


KOCHAN, THOMAS A., HARRY C. KATZ, 
and ROBERT B. McKERSIE. The Trans- 
formation of American Industrial Rela- 
tions. Pp. vili, 287. New York: Basic 
Books, 1986. No price. 


Kochan, Katz, and McKersie’s central 
premise is that the 1980s represent a period 
of fundamental transformation in American 
industrial relations. Historically, labor- 
management relations have been character- 
ized by periods of stability punctuated by 
sudden upheavals in the institutions, values, 
and laws governing the employment relation- 
ship. One such upheaval occurrec during the 
New Deal; another is under way in this 
decade. The current transformation is driven 
both by changes in the economic environment 
and by strategic choices made by managers, 
unions, and government policymakers. 

This argument is informed by a wide 
range of empirical research on contemporary 
industrial relations, much of it conducted by 
the authors as part of a five-year study at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technclogy spon- 
sored by the Sloan Foundation and the U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

Theoretically, the book polemicizes in- 
dustrial relations research that focuses nar- 
rowly on collective bargaining or, in the case 
of nonunion firms, personnel policy. Kochan, 
Katz, and McKersie argue persuasively that 
a comprehensive theory of industrial relations 
must extend beyond this middle tier to the 
lower and higher tiers of workplace practices 
and strategic decision making in the firm. 

According to Kochan and his coauthors, 
two distinct and in many respects zontradic- 
tory industrial relations systems now coexist 
in the American workplace. The first, which 
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they term the “union” or “New Deal” system, 
is founded on collective bargaining, job 
control] unionism, and a system of industrial 
jurisprudence based on grievances and arbi- 
tration. Dominant from the late 1930s 
through the 1960s, this system is now waning 
as union membership and coverage decline. 

Since the 1960s, a second “nonunion” or 
“human resource management” (HRM) sys- 
tem of industrial relations has competed 
with increasing success. Key elements of the 
HRM system include high levels of employee 
involvement; flexible job design emphasizing 
variety, challenge, and personal growth; and 
compensation based on individual skill and 
firm performance rather than seniority. This 
system has emerged in both large, innovative, 
nonunion firms—such as IBM and Delta 
Airlines—and in the unorganized plants of 
partially unionized firms. 

Inthe 1980s, growing environmental pres- 
sures——mainly increased foreign competition 
and domestic deregulation—-and the success 
of innovative nonunion HRM practices have 
combined to generate great pressure for 
change in unionized settings. In the empiri- 
cally richest sections of the book, Kochan, 
Katz, and McKersie carefully document re- 
cent changes in the process and structure of 
collective bargaining, workplace-level exper- 
imentation with various employee involve- 
ment programs, and increasing involvement 
by some unions in strategic decision making 
of the firm. 

This ambitious study makes important 
contributions to the industrial relations lit- 
erature both theoretically and empirically. 
Especially useful theoretically are the authors’ 
emphasis on developments above and below 
the formal collective bargaining or personnel 
relationship and their appreciation for the 
dynamic interplay of union and nonunion 
systems. The summary of research on con- 
temporary innovations in industrial relations 
in union settings is simply the best currently 
available. 

Inevitably, there are weaknesses. By fo- 
cusing on innovation, Kochan and his co- 
authors underestimate the significance of 
old-line practices and resistance to change in 
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both union and nonunion settings. Indeed, 
unionized and innovative HRM firms prob- 
ably employ a minority of American workers; 
the majority’s work experiences remain un- 
explored. In their enthusiasm for innovation, 
Kochan, Katz, and McKersie often neglect 
the negative potential of practices they de- 
scribe, such as the deliberate manipulation 
of worker participation programs to thwart 
or undermine unions, 

Overall, however, by combining theoret- 
ical sophistication with state-of-the-art em- 
pirical research, this study poses the right 
questions and provides many answers for 
both students and practitioners of industrial 
relations in the 1980s. 

ANNE T. LAWRENCE 

‘San Jose State University 

California 


ROSE, PETER S. The Changing Structure of 
American Banking. Pp. xii, 419. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1987. 
$45.00. 


This study is basically a summary of the 
state of banking in the mid-1980s, a short, 
encyclopedic survey of the evolving nature of 
the banking industry, its issues and problems, 
including laws and regulations, internal and 
external competitive forces, efficiency, and 
so forth. Chapter by chapter, Rose analyzes 
issues and arguments, following with a review 
of the empirical evidence found by investiga- 
tors. Although the perspective is mainly of a 
micro character, that is, in terms of what is 
good for banks, the consequences for the 
general public are also examined. 

Specific topics covered include entry and 
exit, including bank failures; scale of opera- 
tions and role of multiproduct lines; growth 
from within versus growth via mergers; 
branch banking; holding company opera- 
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tions; concentration, including methods of 
measurement; bank performance and diffi- 
culties in its measurement; competition from 
thrifts, money market funds, financial con- 
glomerates, and financial affiliates of indus- 
trial and commercial firms; and regulation 
and deregulation. These and related topics 
are covered in terms of the dynamics of the 
market, including technology. 

This study should be valuable for financial . 
decision makers and their advisers in the 
financial services industry, those seeking to 
enter it, and those on the legislative and 
regulatory sides. It should also be useful to 
students of banking. Surveyed are a very 
large number of empirical findings as well as 
theoretical analyses. Supporting bibliogra- 
phies are huge. Users will find that there are 
few issues with simple answers. Whether it be 
an issue of large versus small firms, of branch 
versus holding company operations, of com- 
petition between banks and thrifts, or of the 
virtues of nonbank financial conglomerates, 
the reader will find evidence supporting both 
sides with rarely a sure answer. 

Given its purposes, this book is admirable, 
dealing with the whole gamut of issues facing 
the banking industry and the government. 
From the reader’s point of view, it may, 
however, have only a short life span. Change 
of revolutionary proportions has beset the 
financial services industries in recent years 
and its pace seems unlikely to diminish. This 
extraordinary pace, too, probably has signif- 
icance for the usefulness of some of the 
empirical material surveyed in this book 
because many findings are cited from studies 
covering a long span of years. One must at 
least question whether the results can realis-. 
tically be extrapolated to an environment of 
revolutionary change in markets, technology, 
and governmental behavior. 

ERVIN MILLER 

University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia 
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of these gains there have also been setbacks: the defeat of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, the negative effect of conservatism, the abortion controversy, and reduced 
emphasis on enforcement of equal opportunity laws. 
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PREFACE 


Anti-Americanism is a subject much in the headlines these days in the form of 
bombings, murders, hijackings, kidnappings, and the entire repertoire of terrorism. 
No American who travels abroad or meets many foreigners in the United States can 
remain unaware of a much less visible anti-Americanism that is expressed in ways 
that do not make the front pages. We feel ourselves to be confronted by a hostile and 
thankless world and our personal safety is at risk when we travel abroad. Our 
choices seem to be turning our backs on the rest of the world in neo-isolationism ar 
asserting ourselves against our tormentors to reestablish the respect that used to be 
ours by right. 

Neither of these choices is a real one. To take the most obvious example, we 
cannot disengage ourselves from the Middle East as long as we need its oil and 
maintain our support of Israel. In 1983, however, an assertion of American power in 
Lebanon—where we had been able to impose our will in 1958—ended in disaster. 
Not everything is as easy as Grenada. 


A HISTORICAL VIEW 


The nostalgia for the 1950s, like most nostalgia, is of faulty memory. In 
September 1954, The Annals published a symposium rather like the present one, 
which began with an editor’s introduction that could for the most part be just as well 
reprinted here.! It speaks of our need for foreigners’ admiration, our belief that 
American national character is a “desirable and perhaps exportable commodity in 
the world market,” and our conviction that, “if we are nghtly understood, the 
frictions and obstacles in the course of our national policy will disappear.” It goes 
on to observe that the contributions to the volume “will delight no American 
Narcissus,” and that what appears “is a bewildering variety of pictures, which 
illustrate the idiosyncrasies of individual viewers rather than the character of the 
America they are looking at.” The present reader will find these same ideas 
expressed in this introduction and in many of the contributions that follow. 

Thus even a generation ago, the United States had an image problem and was 
profoundly worried about that image. For that matter, one could reach back several 
generations and find dislike and disdain for Americans and their country—as well 
as find Americans who were disturbed by these attitudes. Foreign observers, 
beginning at least with Tocqueville, have been struck by Americans’ need foz 
appreciation and even adulation from abroad. The passages quoted in the present 
issue of The Annals by Marie-France Toinet are nearly as valid today, a centurv 
after they were written, as they were in Tocqueville’s time. Scott Thompson also 
notes our need for admiration as a historical phenomenon and one that persists 
especially among the political appointees in the government, who often are good 
barometers of public opinion. Americans have an endearing conviction that their 


1. The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 295, America through 
Foreign Eyes, ed. Richard D. Lambert (Sept. 1954). 
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innate goodness and the rightness of their ways must be accepted by others—and if 
they are not, it must be due to ignorance or malice, both of which can and should be 
countered by effective foreign information programs. 

Before World War II, anti-Americanism was largely a matter of stereotypes such 
as the rude frontiersman of the nineteenth century or the overbearing wealthy 
tourist of the early twentieth. These were stereotypes based on the barest minimum 
of direct contact. Few Americans had ventured abroad, and European travelers to 
the United States, in contrast to immigrants, were even rarer. Certainly until the 
Spanish American War and really until World War II, the United States as a 
country and Americans as individuals hardly impinged on Europe, let alone the 
colonial areas that were still to attain independence. There were some exceptions: 
British-American ties were always at a level above those with any other country, and 
the United States played a larger than usual role in the affairs of China, Japan, and 
Central America. These special relationships were to have lasting impacts, for better 
or worse, well into our time. 

With the demise of empires and the emergence of the United States as the sole 
global power following World War II, the premises of anti-Americanism changed. 
Americans of all kinds appeared in the unlikeliest corners of the world and the rapid 
development of a global communications network spread the American image so 
that the events of My Lai, for instance, were a topic of real-time concern everywhere 
in the world. 

The change was not only in the breadth but even more in the depth of the 
American impact. The role cf the United States was no longer distant and abstract. 
American actions, whether political, economic, or military, could and frequently 
did have a real effect on the lives of the remotest societies. The United States was ina 
position to frustrate as well as further the goals of nations and individuals 
everywhere or decisively harm their interests. 

Precisely because the Unized States was everywhere, it saw itself as the custodian 
of global interests that transcended the parochial concerns of nations with lesser 
responsibilities. The United States often acted with sovereign disregard for others’ 
interests, and the victims of our attentions responded with a vehemence that 
reflected the urgency of their concern. The belligerence, even violence, that had been 
directed against the colonial powers in India or West Africa before World War II 
now began to be turned against the United States, for we had become the frontline 
guardians of an international order that was inevitably felt as oppressive by many. 
We often behaved with an incredible intrusiveness that was irritating even when well 
meant. We developed an arrogance in dealing with others and what Alvin 
Rubinstein and Donald Smith call a “hegemonic imperative” that prevented us 
from understanding and working with, rather than against, developing trends in the 
Third World and elsewhere.? In retrospect, it appears incredible that Americans 
took over the economic planning functions of such a substantial nation as Pakistan, 
that Lyndon Johnson micromanaged Indian agricultural policy as the price for 
badly needed food aid, and that the Alliance for Progress prescribed detailed reform 
plans for Latin American recipients. While this kind of behavior only sporadically 


2. For an eloquent critique of American failure to understand Asian nationalism, see Selig S. 
Harrison, The Widening Gulf: Assan Nationalism and American Policy (New York: Free Press, 1978). 
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evoked violence and sometimes was helpful and necessary for the recipient, it left a 
significant residue of resentment. 

These unintentional and usually innocent shortcomings were compounded bya 
series of policy blunders and even straightforward malefactions as the United States 
went through a period of unrestrained pursuit of our own good and, as we saw it, the 
greater good of humankind. We inevitably became involved in regional quarrels, 
thereby alienating one—and frequently both—of the parties involved. This is most 
clearly the case in South Asia—with India and Pakistan—but also, as Lester 
` Langley shows, in Central America, where our involvement in internal affairs 
ultimately brought us more grief than. comfort. For the most pari, we reacted with 
hurt and incomprehension to the violent reactions and resentment that was 
expressed through anti-Americanism. We saw ourselves as well motivated and 
generous—our tormentors must be evil, ignorant, and, often, the tools of our 
enemies. We still felt that we were being judged unjustly by purveyors of inaccurate 
stereotypés. And, of course, to some extent, we were, given that all thinking about 
foreign nations is stereotypical to some degree. We have our own deep-seated 
images of the English and Japanese, after all, and strange as it may seem, most 
people in the world have yet to see an American in the flesh. — 

Even while present-day anti-Americanism is based on substantial firsthand 
knowledge and experience, it may still be unfair. The United States had its 
particular interests to pursue, but it was also maintaining a system that was more 
just and more productive by far than the likely alternative. The American record 
after World War II is a remarkable one, vastly better than might have been expected 
given the fact that we assumed vast burdens, with little preparation, in one of the 
most tumultuous eras of world history. We demonstrated admirable generosity and 
managed to develop some extremely farseeing and effective policies. It is not likely 
that any other nation at that point in history could have done much better, and it is 
not unreasonable to expect appreciation. Many of us believe that the perspective of 
history will treat the American role even more favorably, but in the shorter term 
resentments over current indignities overshadow appreciation of the American 
accomplishment i in our heroic age following World War II. We have yielded much 
of our earlier role to others who—often as the intended result of our policies-—-have 
come to strength and prominence. In fact, as a number of the writers in this volume 
report—Nathaniel Thayer’s observations on Japan are particularly impressive—we 
have received appreciation. 

: ‘Over the years there have also been corresponding changes in the way that the 
U.S. foreign policy establishment views our position in the world. The American 
self-image has changed; naive self-confidence disappeared in the years of Vietnam 
. and Watergate. Consider also the American need to be liked. The most striking 
thing that the present-day reader sees in the 1954 Annals survey is the agonizing 
desire of Americans to be liked, coupled with the conviction that, as we become 
better known, we will become better liked. Indeed, much of the anti-Americanism 
chronicled in that symposium had to do with attitudes toward Americans as 
individuals and toward American society, rather than toward the U.S. government.3 


3. To be sure, that slant was inherent in the way the volume was structured; it wan, however, typical 
of its time. : 
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We find little or no attention given in the current symposium to anti-Americanism 
at a personal level. It is a sign—perhaps a sad one—of American maturity that the 
urgent need to be liked is no longer paramount. 


PRESENT-DAY ANTI-AMERICANISM 


The waning of the need to be liked is, however, a true sign of the times. The 
United States as a nation-state is now a real and pressing issue throughout the 
world, and the qualities of Americans and their society are simply less important. 
Correspondingly, Americans are now concerned with attitudes toward their 
country more than toward themselves as individuals. First of all, an American 
abroad will worry less that, for example, a Frenchman will find him personally 
gauche and his society in general uncultured than that a terrorist will blow up his 
airplane because of political opposition to the United States with no concern for 
what the qualities of the people on board may be. In addition, Americans now have 
more reasons to be concerned about attitudes toward the United States than they 
were a generation ago. In 1954, the American position was unchallenged; today itis 
vulnerable and under fire from many directions. 

Another factor at work is the better awareness that Americans now have of the 
world at large. Those of us who were something of pioneers in distant parts in the 
1950s—-I worked with the U.S. Information Agency in India at the time—went out 
with the shared conviction of American righteousness or perhaps even self- 
righteousness. It did not take long, however, for most of us to realize that a country 
such as India had good reason to view the foreign policy globalism of the United 
States with considerable suspicion and that these countries had values and priorities 
that were at least as valid for their own societies as those we were offering. 

Ironically, virulent anti-Americanism is reaching new heights just at the time 
when the premise underlying much of it—the global dominance and self-assurance 
of the United States—is waning. We could—and did—overthrow governments and 
manipulate regional power balances in the 1950s; today we are rarely able to do so. 
Much anti-Americanism is simply directed to the wrong target, but old habits die 
hard. Perhaps, however, this overstates the case. Thompson suggests that the 
reassertion of American strength under the Reagan administration and an 
increasingly firm foreign policy will reverse some of the trends of the past years and 
thereby reduce at least the public, forceful expression of anti-Americanism. The 
Central American countries, as Langley points out, have not forgotten that the 
United States, whatever its weaknesses, cannot be ignored. For the present, 
however, the diminished relative strength of the United States probably remains a 
temptation to even more outrageous acts of anti-Americanism because our ability 
to respond is less sure and fearsome. 

It seems just as likely that, over the long term, relative American power and 
influence will continue to decline. The virtual hegemony that we enjoyed after 
World War I was, after all, a historical aberration. As Riordan Roett shows, the 
countries of the Southern Cone in Latin America have taken account of the shift in 
power, and the old style of enti-Americanism is fading away there, yielding to a 
“gloomy realism.” It is only natural to expect that power—and, therefore, 
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responsibility—will in the future be more widely distributed, especially to some of 
the newer nations. Countries such as India, Nigeria, or Brazil will inevitably have 
more to say about what goes on in their part of the world than will the United States. 
They and their neighbors will also begin to learn the costs of size and pervasive 
influence and attract hostility away from us. This is clearly the case already in South 
Asia, where anti-Indian sentiment is rapidly outdistancing anti-Americanism. 
Still, anti-Americanism is not the preserve of irate Iranians, uprooted Pales- 
tinians, or frustrated Central Americans, all of whom have, or think they have, 
reason for turning against the United States and its hapless citizens but who may in 
time moderate their concerns as we become less of a pressing issue. There is another 
aspect of anti-Americanism that is much less likely to moderate because it is based 
on deep-seated attitudes about who we are rather than concern over what we do. 


AMBIVALENCE AND DISCREPANCY 


With all of its faults and weaknesses and relatively lesser strength, the United 
States still represents a phenomenon with which societies everywhere must come to 
terms. As several of the authors in this issue of The Annais point out, the meaning, 
dynamic, and success of the American experiment have had an immense impact on 
peoples and nations everywhere. It has presented a qualitatively different model and 
experience of modernization against which other societies have judged themselves. 
For elites and, frequently, intellectuals, the American experience has been a 
disturbing and even frightening thing; for the masses, it has often been a beacon of 
hope for a better future, either in their own countries or through emigration. While 
the Soviets—until recently at least—have asserted the universal validity of their 
politico-economic model, it was in fact the United States that became the model of 
what a twentieth-century country could be. We remain the most potent proponent 
of such revolutionary ideas as open government, a free press, and human rights. 
But, even for those who accept these values, we are often an impetuous, 
expansionist country with a dangerously confused and confusing political process, 
a nation that is both uncontrollable and uncontrolled and hence a potential danger 
even when well intentioned and pursuing desirable goals. Added to the resentments 
of those with specific grievances, these characteristics form an important foundation 
for contemporary anti-Americanism. ; 

Herbert Spiro and others point out the persistence of some of the more 
traditional kinds of anti-Americanism in Europe, where it is now largely the 
preserve of an elite for whom anti-Semitism or even anti-Catholicism is no longer 
acceptable.‘ It is important to understand the extent to which anti-Americanism is 
an elite or intellectual phenomenon in many parts of the world. In case after case 
presented in this Annals issue, even Canada as portrayed by Charles Doran and 
James Sewell, anti-Americanism appears mainly as the preserve of the upper classes 
while the mass of the population is more tolerant of American shortcomings or even 
seeks to make American culture, if not values, its own. 


4. Stephan Haseler makes this point with considerable passion in his Varieties of Anti-Americanism: 
Reflex and Response (Washington, DC: Ethics and Public Policy Center, 1985). 
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The ambivalence that characterizes societies in their view of the United States 
extends into the hearts of individuals. Emigration to the United States remains the 
goal of many anti-Americans, for their children if not for themselves. Langley writes 
of Central Americans rent by the combination of bitterness toward and admiration 
of their northern neighbor; the poignant complaint of Carlos Fuentes, cited by 
Roett, can be heard in nations across the globe. 

The case of China, described by David Shambaugh, is also striking, albeit 
somewhat different. The intellectuals of the Communist Party are ambivalent at 
best about the United States; the mass of Chinese are more likely to be positive 
because of reports that they have received from their friends and relatives in the 
outside world. Contrast that to Vladimir Shlapentokh’s description of attitudes in 
the Soviet Union. Here the critical attitudes of the intellectuals appear to have much 
more impact on opinion in general. This is due, in part at least, to the monopoly of 
information that the Soviet Communist Party enjoys. It is due also to the fact that 
the reports that Soviet citizens receive from émigrés returned from the United States 
are more negative; presumably Soviet émigrés who remain here have more positive 
things to say, but these are not widely circulated. In addition, anti-Americanism in 
the Soviet Union seems to be related to an almost xenophobic Russian patriotism in 
a way that is not the case in China. 

There are also societies whose values are simply at variance with ours, and such 
discrepancy can lead to a widespread dislike of the United States—or some aspect of 
it—-that is much the same as anti-Americanism. Contemporary global culture, 
especially the mass variety, is American in origin. Many in other parts of the 
world—especially the intellectuals—see this new culture as shallow and disruptive 
of the values that they cherish. The values of one or the other culture are not really 
relevant nor is the fact that the United States makes little active attempt to export 
this mass culture. Toinet’s plaint about English crowding out French in scientific 
literature is no less painful for the fact that there is nothing that the United States 
could do to alter the situation even if it wanted to. 

Profound differences that set us apart from other cultures include the divergent 
views on the nature of man and society that Shambaugh sees the United States and 
China holding. Such differences do not necessarily lead to anti-Americanism—or 
anti-Chinesism on our part—but they do put limits on how closely two cultures can 
interact and can provide a basis for creating anti-Americanism. 

There are aspects of our culture and politics that are repugnant to many 
foreigners and to many Americans as well; it is not only Russians who are dismayed 
by the loosening of moral standards in the United States and in the West in general. 
Refugees who reach West Berlin sometimes wonder if they have made the correct 
choice when they see the pornography displays on newsstands and in shops. 
Freedom does have its costs. The United States is hardly the source of moral 
changes throughout the West; since our culture is so prominent, however, we often 
receive the blame. . 

On the other hand, the size, power, and special nature of the United States evoke 
a broad range of immensely positive reactions. Anti-Americanism gets the 
headlines. It is news when an American library is burned in a Third World country, 
but it is not news when the users of another library petition the U.S. Information 
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Agency to keep its library open. In fact, it would not be surprising if. some of the 
persons who were in the mob that burned a U.S. library were steady and 
enthusiastic users of it. They would be reacting to different aspects of the United 
States and expressing the fundamental ambivalence of attitudes toward it. We 
should not be surprised; many Americans show the same split personality when they 
assess their own country. 

One cause of this ambivalence is that while the United States is profoundly 
revolutionary in some regards, in recent times it has also assumed the role of a 
status quo power on the international stage. Our support has generally gone not to 
revolutionaries but to the established order; Richard Parker explains how harmful 
our overidentification with established elites in the Middle East has been. Our 
adaptation to the challenges posed by the emergence of a host of new nations and an 
entire new system of international relations has been disappointing to many, 
Americans as well as foreigners. Japanese anti-Americanism, we learn from Thayer, 
reflects the disappointment of Japanese that we do not live up to our own ideals—a 
charge that many Americans would bring themselves. 

This brings us to the three issues that are raised by a number of the contributors — 
to this Annals issue. 

The first of these is the gssai that attitudes toward the United States— 
positive or negative—are often the result of how individuals see their own country. 
The French intellectual’s enthusiasm for Ronald Reagan is his or her way of 
criticizing excessive statism in France; Japanese ideas of how their own state should 
be managed condition their criticism of the United States; Canadians, too, judge us 
by their standards, not ours. The ups and downs of attitudes toward the United 
States in the Soviet Union, and to a lesser extent in China, reflect changes in the 
internal policies of these countries more than anything we might have done. In 
another sense, the United States can become the victim of too close an identification 
with foreign governments. Clearly many of the complaints against the United States 
that Pakistanis expressed to Hamid Kizilbash have to do not with the United States 
but with our association with an unpopular government in Islamabad. This, too, 
has a reverse side, however; Poles and some other Eastern Europeans almost 
automatically reject negative information about the United States simply because it 
comes from a government they do not believe. 

The second issue poses a question: is it possible for Americans to be anti- 
American? If we look at almost any of the charges that others bring against us, we 
will have no trouble in finding Americans who echo them—or who were the ones 
who gave them currency in the first place. There are individuals in the United States 
who are so profoundly alienated from their country and society that they could be 
branded anti-Americans, but their numberis relatively small. Almost all Americans, 
however, find some aspects of their country that are disappointing and in need of 
change, ‘and they do not hesitate to voice their criticisms sharply. They are not 
seeking to undermine their nation but to strengthen it. Few, after all, would argue 
that everything the United States does is right or, more important, that we do not 
need to change in some ways if we are to fulfill our promise: 

That raises the third issue—is all foreign criticism of the United States to be 
counted as anti-Americanism, even when it is the same kind of criticism that 
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well-intentioned Americans make themselves? The answer is obviously no, and 
several authors make the point that informed criticism of specific U.S. policies 
should not be thought of as anti-Americanism.’ The hypersensitivity that was 
understandable a century ago for a nation just finding its way onto the international 
stage sits poorly on a nation that has now dominated that stage for more than a 
generation. 

At some point, of course, policy-specific criticism can grow into a fundame. 
anti-Americanism. Parker points out that Arabs have historically been v 
disposed toward Americans. Nevertheless, a substantial number of them ha 
apparently been so embittered by U.S. policy in the Middle East that they hav. 
made a fundamental judgment that it is not worthwhile to distinguish between 
Americans and their government. Kizilbash believes that anti-Americanism in 
Pakistan is not a characteristic at the individual level, but some Pakistanis at least 
were so disappointed with the United States that they sought to incinerate the 
officials of the American embassy in Islamabad in 1979. Indeed, the wide range of 
charges that some Pakistanis appear to believe about the United States would, when 
put together, seem to be such a total indictment that the next step toward 
comprehensive anti-Americanism would seem to be a short one. 


A PRESCRIPTION FOR 
VIEWING ANTI-AMERICANISM 


Rubinstein and Smith make the point that anti-Americanism has become much 
more dangerous and violent m recent years, and it has taken on new forms. Mass 
anti-American demonstrations in the Third World and elsewhere are nothing new; 
the willingness to kill substantial numbers of people just for being American is, 
however, a disturbing novelty. 

A related manifestation is anti-American terrorism. For many Americans, the 
terms “anti-Americanism” and “terrorism” are nearly synonymous. Although the 
vast majority of terrorist actions in the world are not directed against the United 
States—indeed it is surprising that there are so few—there are anti-American 
terrorist actions enough. The high visibility of the United States and its perceived 
association with injustices make it a particularly attractive target. Although 
terrorism is carried on by only a small number of individuals, it is the mobilization 
of widespread anti-American feelings that provides these terrorists with a more or 
less safe environment in which to operate. 

There is a great danger in assuming that anti-Americanism and terrorism are 
much the same thing. Our reaction to the word “terrorism” is so visceral and 
negative that extending it to anti-American manifestations in general could poison 
our attitudes toward much of the world and lead to inappropriate, self-destructive 
responses. It would be much more useful for us to think through just what anti- 
Americanism is and how we should respond to it. 

5. Haseler makes this point well in The Varietles of Anti-Americanism. He adds that it is also not 
anti-Americanism when nations oppose particular American policies or administrations, when they 


change their attitudes based upon reassessments of the direction in which power is moving, or when they 
forcefully assert their right to self-determination and independence. 
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First, anti-Americanism cannot be regarded in isolation. It must be considered 
on the spectrum of attitudes toward the United States ranging from enthusiastic 
acceptance to bitter hatred. It is the bombings and hostage takings that grab the 
headlines, but, in the everyday world around us, these are isolated events, usually 
not charactéristic of another nation’s attitudes toward the United States. A country 
that makes as varied an impact on the rest of the world as does the United States will 
inevitably evoke a wide range of responses. Depending on the society involved, 
there will be many positive responses, and in many cases, these will constitute a large 
majority. Fortunately, this is especially true in the countries that are most important 
to us. 

Second, even this spectrum does not show the full richness of responses given 
that, as we have seen, competing pro- and anti-American attitudes often coexist 
within individuals. This means that we have important assets even among our - 
apparent enemies and, of course, that we evoke concern even among our friends. 
Few glasses are fully full or empty; if we have a positive image of ourselves and 
behave intelligently, we have a good chance of ensuring that the levels rise. 

Third, we have to respond in proportion and according to the intent of the 
manifestations of anti-Americanism. Much anti-Americanism can and should be 
ignored, for it has to do with others and their image of themselves rather than with 
us. When Frenchmen, Canadians, Russians, or Japanese use the United States as a 
surrogate to fight their own domestic issues, there is little we need do beyond 
ensuring that the facts are on.the record and waiting until the country concerned 
finds its own intellectual equilibrium and—-in all likelihood—puts anti-Ameri- 
canism aside as no longer helpful. Similarly, much of the anti-American rhetoric we 
hear is little more than the unfocused worry expressed by others about our size, our 
cultural pervasiveness, and our economic power and about change in the world in 
general. As long as we are convinced that our own priorities are in order and that we 
are bearing our responsibilities as decently as we can, we can largely ignore this kind 
of criticism. 

Fourth, however, when an honest assessment of our own behavior suggests that 
the critics may be expressing legitimate complaints, we would be foolish not to take 
it to heart. The international outcry about American treatment of our black citizens 
in the early 1950s was not pleasant to hear. Many Africans and Asians were 
radicalized into profound anti-Americanism in the process, and the Soviet Union— 
itself hardly free of racism—used the theme relentlessly to undermine our 
international standing. It would have been, and for some was, easy to turn our backs 
on all of this criticism, claiming that it was nothing but an expression of anti- 
Americanism that was “hostile,” in the useful distinction that Doran and Sewell 
make. Had we doneso, however, we would have been doing a great disservice to our 
own society. By listening to foreign critics-—a Swede, Gunnar Myrdal, did much to 
prompt our consciences—we at least began to right a historic injustice and heal our 
own society. 

Had we been more attentive to the criticism of the Third World countries when 
we sought to exclude mainland China from the international community, we could 
have saved ourselves considerable agony. When, today, international human rights 
organizations criticize the United States for invoking the death penalty, we would 
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do well to listen and judge the merits of their charges rather than dismissing them 
out of hand. 7 

We are a nation of imperfections, just as are all others. but because of the 
immense international shadow we cast, our imperfections are known and criticized 
the world over. Well-meant criticism is not anti-Americanism; even hostile anti- 
American criticism, when valid, is something we need heed for our own good. 

Fifth, where we find hostile and unjustifiable anti-Americanism, we need to ‘ 
counter it. The Soviet Union and others do devote considerable resources to 
blackening our image, through both exaggeration and falsehood. True, there is 
danger that some of our superpatriots will automatically ascribe all criticism to 
Soviet disinformation and will respond in ways that will, at best, make us look 
foolish. That does not, however, mean that we should not nail cisinformation where 
it genuinely exists. r 

Sixth, we have to accept the fact that some An is going to exist 
and that we will have to live with it.. The United States cannot change what it 
is—large, dynamic, and powerful—_and we would not want to change that. These 
are, however, characteristics that will trigger concern, fear,.and resistance. Others 
encounter this problem on a regional level; we encounter it glcbally in a way that is 
only now possible with the globalization of politics. Certainly, enlightened policies 
can ameliorate the problem, and the passage of time, as the United States comes to 
occupy a less uniquely pervasive and dominant role in the world, will reduce 
anti-Americanism. If it is some consolation, our fellow superpower is encountering 
some of the same problems.° 

These are only a few observations that one can make about dealing. with anti- 
Americanism. Much more can be and has been said by others. It is not the purpose 
of this volume to provide quick fixes to the problem; if any one thing emerges from 
these articles, it is that there are none. Our contribution is more to the crucial first 
step of understanding ‘the problem. 

The direction these articles have taken reflects some general basio approaches. 
There was no attempt to reach a specific definition of anti-Americanism; seyeral 
authors have offered definitions and all are useful for their purpose. The 
contributors have not provided catalogs of anti-American acts; the interested 
reader can find those, in profusion, in the press. 

We have worked within the framework set by the title of this volume. We have 
sought to present anti-Americanism in a historical context, for history is one of the 
continua on which anti-Americanism is to be understood. It has specific origins and 
it changes over time. An understanding of these historical processes can help us deal 
with the phenomenon more effectively. 

We have sought also to put anti-Americanism into the eine: context, | with 
opinion about the United States ranging from acceptance to hatred. Americans who 
rightfully worry about their country’s image need to realize that the bright and gray 
spots greatly outnumber the black ones, painful as the latter may be. ; 

As editor, I had to.accept the fact that a work of this kind could never be 

6. The Washington Post carried on 13 Nov: 1987 an interesting article by Graham Fuller in which he 


summarized and in part translated an article by one Leonid Pachivalov bemoening the shortcomings of 
his Soviet countrymen when they travel abroad and the anti-Sovietism they evoke. 
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comprehensive enough to deal with the full range of events and problems posed by 
the subject. I set two criteria: the first was to find people who were likely to have 
something interesting and important to say; the second was to produce a 
representative survey of the subject. Given these constraints, it was important to 
avoid duplicating previous efforts along similar lines, especially the volume Anti- 
Americanism in the Third World: Implications for U.S. Foreign Policy, edited by 
Alvin Rubinstein and Donald Smith.’ The best way to deal with this was to ask 
Rubinstein and Smith to contribute to this volume, setting forth some of the main 
conclusions that they drew from their earlier work. The existence of the Rubinstein- 
Smith volume reduced the need to cover the Third World comprehensively here; we 
have, for instance, no contribution on Africa because they covered that subject 
extensively. It also pointed up some specific niches in the Third World—such as 
Central America—where more work was needed. 

Over the past several decades, the focus of anti-Americanism has shifted 
markedly to the Third World—scarcely a quarter of the 1954 Annals issue was 
devoted to the Third World—but we still need to look closely at anti-Americanism 
and related attitudes in the First and Second worlds. Our primary ties remain with 
our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and Japan and, in another way, 
with the powerful Communist nations of China and the Soviet Union, where 
anti-Americanism is a very different kind of phenomenon. One could, of course, 
also examine the masochistic anti-Americanism of the American Left that 
flourished richly a decade or two ago, leaving some lasting impressions and grist for 
the mills of anti-Americanism abroad. That, however, is a different phenomenon, 
best left to others. It did, however, seem useful to ask a former government official 
who was deeply concerned with the U.S. image abroad to provide an overview of 
anti-Americanism as seen from Washington. 

Ultimately, any collective work of this kind can hope at most to provide a few key 
pieces of this complicated mosaic—perhaps enough in the right places to give the 
reader a clearer outline of the subject than he or she has had previously. I am 
grateful to my colleagues in this endeavor for the great usefulness of the pieces that 
they have crafted. 


THOMAS PERRY THORNTON 


7. Alvin Rubinstein and Donald Smith, eds., Anti-Americanism in the Third World: Implications 
for U.S. Foreign Policy (New York: Praeger, 1985). 
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Anti-Americanism and the 
U.S. Government 


By W. SCOTT THOMPSON 


ABSTRACT: Anti-Americanism is a sometime preoccupation, rather 
than a specific policy problem, within the U.S. government. There is ample 
evidence at popular levels, where polls can be taken abroad, that American 
ideas and policies are understood and respected. With respect to govern- 
ments abroad, the U.S. government has a more complicated problem. Asa 
world power center, it receives the blame for problems beyond its own 
making, including some originating as disinformation in the Soviet Union. 
Anti-Americanism, in balance, has receded worldwide, and American 
governmental sophistication in dealing with such of it as remains has 
grown substantially. 
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HY do we as Americans examine 

the question of anti-Ameri- 
canism, in the Third World or elsewhere, 
if we are proceeding as analysts without 
policy orientation? Is it only because 
anti-Americanism is a major political 
phenomenon in the international sys- 
tem? If so, a preliminary question that 
may well be asked is, So what? The 
British in their heyday spent their efforts 
reinforcing imperial rule rather than in 
asking the somewhat self-answering ques- 
tion of why there might be anti-British 
sentiment in Delhi or Aden. The Soviets 
seem inclined to do likewise today, 
especially throughout Eastern Europe. 
The French, with their mission civili- 
satrice, could dismiss anti-French senti- 
ment as uninformed. 

It is a peculiarly American subject, 
for three reasons. First is the oft-noted 
need of Americans to be liked, an espe- 
cially apparent aspect of public policy in 
the 1960s, particularly during the John- 
son presidency. It was Johnson who was 
once quoted as saying that he had never 
met anyone abroad who would not like 
to be an American, an assumption whose 
pathology reveals its own antinomy, for 
from it comes the notion that anti- 
Americanism, the essence of being dis- 
liked, is salient. One assumes that this 
particular felt need derives from the 
peculiar mixture of historic isolationism, 
the perception of generosity toward the 
rest of the world, and certain historic— 
if gratuitous—insecurity about world- 
liness in the national character. Al- 
though Americans are fiercely proud of 
being American, they are simultaneously 
a people without a strong, common 
cultural identity. Perhaps for this rea- 
son, as well, Americans look without 
rather than within to define themselves, 
seeking their self-image in the reflections 
offered by non-American opinion. The 


degree to which foreigners broadly ap- 
prove of and emulate Americans, there- 
fore, looms much larger in the American 
psyche than in the French or British as a 
measure of self-validation. 

As America has learned, however, it 
is a sad truism that good works do not 
necessarily bring affection. One thinks 
of the perhaps apocryphal story of the 
British viceroy in Egypt who, upon 
learning that one of his chief counsels 
was plotting against him, asked his 
secretary, “But what have I done for him 
lately?” Americans seem too often to 
have taken Machiavelli’s advice—that 
of “not being hated by the mass of the 
people”—without pondering the other 
side of the coin, namely, the main- 
tenance of respect.! 

Second, there is the growing impor- 
tance of public diplomacy—a growth 
fostered by the United States in its own 
interest—which by implication makes 
the acceptability of the proposing power 
and its people an aspect of the popular 
acceptance of its policies. Public diplo- 
macy, to be sure, rose in importance 
with democratization and mass pressure 
on the processes of foreign policymaking 
throughout the world, even, to a modest 
extent, in the Communist world. But 
nowhere has public diplomacy gained so 
much currency as in American foreign 
policy. That public diplomacy should 
have increased significantly as a strategic 
factor in U.S. foreign policy is in part a 
function of external forces, especially 
the democratization of foreign policy- 
making, but is also largely due to in- 
ternal forces unique to the Reagan admin- 
istration. Historically, the U.S. govern- 
ment has presumed that rational non- 
Americans would be driven by political 
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and economic self-interest into the arms 
of democratic capitalism.? But Reagan 
has, domestically and internationally, 
revived the unapologetic advocacy of 
values and the forceful promulgation of 
ideas as an essential element of policy. 
Thus the administration advocates a 
theory of public diplomacy that is stra- 
tegic and not merely tactical, for the 
purpose of public diplomacy is no longer 
seen as merely the shoring up of private 
diplomatic efforts but rather the long- 
term influence of values and opinion 
abroad. Conceptually, it is ar endorse- 
ment of the approach traditionally taken 
by the public diplomacy practitioners at 
the U.S. Information Agency (USIA) 
and the State Department, and the 
effect on the Reagan administration’s 
view on the subject has been the prob- 
lematic but generally greater integration 
of their expertise into the foreizn policy- 
making process. 

The third reason has to de with the 
special way America and Americans 
have interacted with the world— 
especially the Third World—as com- 
pared with other great powers. The 
American system—imperial, in a value- 
neutral sense,? political, international, 
legal, and economic—has operated large- 
ly without territoriality as such. To use 
Arnold Wolfer’s celebrated distinction, 
we have had milieu rather than pos- 
session goals. Americans have, there- 
fore, tended to see themselves in a 
different light from other imperial pow- 
ers, when in fact the American way has 


2. Carnes Lord, “In Defense of Public Diplo- 
macy,” Commentary, 77(44) (Apr. 1984), esp. p. 
44, , 

3. For the sense in which the term is used, see 
George Liska, Imperial America: The Inter- 
national Politics of Primacy (Baltimore, MD: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1967). 


precisely been to proceed on these other 
fronts. . 

The American approach rests on an 
acceptance of American market and 
legal premises, which is extended 
through the popularity of American 
products, fashions, and trends. and 
through alliances, bases, and military 
sales. AS much as many Third World or 
European intellectuals may dislike Ameri- 
can bourgeois values, their populaces 
are usually in a race to gain their benefit. 
The vitriol of the reaction in some 
places—namely, Islamic fundamental- 
ism—only underlines how powerful a 
force the American system has been. 
Moreover, it illustrates the weakness of . 
the traditional U.S. view that the Amer- 
ican paradigm of democratic capitalism 
held up as a model will alone win over 
the hearts and minds of non-Americans. 
Rather, it suggests that an active effort 
to promulgate value-laden ideas must 
also be present if the American paradigm 
is to inspire support rather than resent- 
ment. Thus anti-Americanism is a seri- 
ous subject; it is the intersection of the 
forces molded constiously or uncon- 
sciously by those in opposition to the 
American system. Only in a trivial sense 
then does “anti-Americanism” denote 
personal hostility to Americans per se. 


A GOVERNMENT PREOCCUPATION 

The ‘aspect of this subject for our 
particular attention is the American 
government’s view of anti-Americanism. 
Given the 'topic’s vast scope, any such 
article must inevitably be to a degree 
idiosyncratic and a function of the writ- 
er’s own experiences. A comprehensive 
analysis of this subject would necessarily 
first look at the view of each of the great 
departments and agencies, to make the 
otherwise obvious point that the govern- 
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mental view is many faceted and depen- 
dent in’ large measure on where the 
viewer sits. a 

Governments and their ministries are 
action oriented—certainly the American 
ones are. If the Pentagon is endeavoring 
to arm an ally, the result of which might 
be to enhance anti-Americanism among 
the national opposition or across the 
river in the rival’s capital, one can be 
certain that such anti-Americanism will 
be little considered in the Office of 
International Security Affairs, where 
the arms sale is being: negotiated.. If 
State Department diplomats have 
brought to the fore a negotiation with 
fellow diplomats in an otherwise adver- 
sarial country, and this treaty is thought 
by them to be in the American interest, 
the more general anti-Americanism it 
might provoke somewhere will not be a 
prime consideration. Central Intelli- 
gence Agency professionals are trained 
to develop sources, assets, cutouts, and 
other nonnational contacts who can 
counter anti-Americanism on cue, fora 
variety of payoffs. It is all a rather 
practical matter. 

An initial distinction might thus be 
self-evident, namely, that professionals 


working in what may loosely be called . 


the foreign policy field are less concerned 
with anti-Americanism as such than is 
the politically appointed executive 
branch leadership. The professionals in 
one way or another, in cultivating Ameri- 
can interests abroad, can be said to be 
working to develop respect for their 
country in the normal course of their 
work. The political class as a rule is less 
experienced and perhaps less inclined to 
disaggregate broad phenomena such as 
anti-Americanism into their com- 
ponent—and more easily addressed— 
parts. 


This being said, it remains true that 
anti-Americanism, in a variety of ways 
and in its differing manifestations, is a 
preoccupation, as contrasted with a spe- 
cific policy problem, of the U.S. govern- 
ment. It also seems clear that anti- 
Americanism is a far greater concern to 
Washington than are comparable for- 
eign public opinions to other nations. 
Nations, like people, to paraphrase 
Freud, wish to be taken at their own 
valuation. Americans, after all, have 
created a world system in their own 
image, and anti-Americanism, from an 
analytic perspective, is a hole in an 
intricate international network of dikes. 
The honest analyst, who might on ba- 
lance have no trouble upholding the 
American system as the best possible for 
the freedom and prosperity of the largest 
number of people, could surely under- 
stand nevertheless that the system, even 
in its most favorable characterization, 
has its victims. Even excluding the mo- 
tives of the Soviet Union, with its far 
more ideological and imperial foun- 
dations, we can see motive sufficient. 
The Italian Red Guards, the Irish Repub- 
lican Army, and Angola’s ruling Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
have self-evident incentive for opposing 
the American system: their ultimate 
ends—-whatever accommodations may 
be contrived in the short term—are 
mutually incompatible with America’s. 

We can recapitulate by saying that 
while anti-Americanism as such has 
traditionally not appeared to be a prime 
concern in the executive branch, it is a 
subject that, when disaggregated into its 
many components, often does attract 
significant attention in Washington. 
Thus, for example, in the first Reagan 
term, the way in which “America is 
being misunderstood,” as USIA director 
Charles Wick often put it, led to the 
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creation of an interagency task force, 
Project Truth, the function of which was 
to put the truth out to America’s audi- 
ences wherever presumptively false ver- 
sions were found. On my arrival, some 
six months after the program’s in- 
ception, as director of the bureau in 
which Project Truth was lodged, I found 
only restrained enthusiasm for it among 
foreign service officers and the inter- 
agency panelists who oversaw its pro- 
press. The theory was that Prcject Truth 
would hit any target with the truth 
where falsehood—Soviet inspired or 


otherwise—was found, but to the pro- — 


fessionals in the governmen: this was 
already being done. Project Truth, there- 
fore, was seen as a redundant political 
overlay, further compromis2d by its 
name, which smacked of 1950s-style 
anticommunism. 

Once it became possible to give the 
program substance, by, for example, 
opening an office at USIA for dis- 
information reaction and arother for 
studying propaganda themes in Soviet 
literature for the guidance of American 
officials abroad, hostility to the program 
lessened. Once integrated in a broader 
program of information development, 
supervised at the National Security Coun- 
cil by a high-level Special Planning 
Group with regular cabinet partici- 
pation, its name was dropped, much to 
the relief of its staff. This mechanism 
was used to develop and coordinate 
programs on an ad hoc besis when 
Soviet faux pas or bad behavior pre- 
sented the opportunity. The Soviet 
shoot-down of Korean Airline flight 
007, for example, gave us an opportunity 
that, not to put too fine a point on it, 
could be exploited.‘ 


4. Seymour M. Hersh, The Target Is Destroyed 
(New York: Random House, 1986), p. 166. 


Anti-Americanism exists as a func- 
tion of three different levels of social 
organization. We will organize this arti- 
cle in terms of the U.S. government’s 
perception of anti-Americanism at these 
three levels. The first is at the societal 
level, where polls readily reveal popular 
attitudes. The second is political— 
parties, government, any organized polit- 
ical forces. The third is the political 
leadership, at the top of the societal 
pyramid. There is an inverse relation- 
ship, as is evident, between the order of 
these variables and their long-term im- 
port: societal trends, which change slow- 
ly, are the foundation and base of re- 
lations between states, while leaders 
come and go with relative rapidity. 


POPULAR ATTITUDES 


U.S. government data on popular 
attitudes toward American policies— 
and on America itself—are obtained by 
the USIA, which has asubstantial schol- 
arly staff. Its polls are carried out most 
often by foreign nationals on a pro- 
fessional and contractual basis and are 
routinely made available throughout 
the U.S. government. On issues of great 
prominence, USIA polls are scrutinized 
carefully at the White House. 

Unfortunately, the countries on which 
the greatest amount of data exists are 
precisely those with the deepest Ameri- 
can connection, while attitudes in un- 
friendly states would as a rule be more 
interesting to plumb. It is precisely the 
closed nature of such societies, including 
the entire Soviet-dominated world, that 
tends to preclude polling. It may well be 
that the choice of countries on which we 
are forced to rely stacks the deck to 
some degree, if we are to try to derive 
some general lessons from data on anti- 
Americanism in countries allied with or 
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in close relationships with the United 
States. For example, we have data of the 
type routinely used by the U.S. govern- 
ment from commercial and local poll- 
sters in American-allied Thailand and 
the Philippines, as well as Korea. Latin 
America is also well documented. The 
rest of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa 
is less accessible—or, in.any event, less 
studied in Washington. . 

On the other hand, it is possible that 
the intensity of any American con- 
nection might, conversely, enhance anti- 
Americanism. Surely ‘it has been as- 
sumed, given U.S. gunboat diplomacy 
prior to the 1930s, that Latin America 
has an adequate supply of animosity 
toward its looming great neighbor. And 
the extent of the American penetration 
of the Philippines, especially after the 
expulsion of Marcos, might be thought 
to tilt that country against its former 
colonizer. The data must then have 
some standing. Consider Table 1, which 
presents data from a poll taken in 1984. 
The poll also revealed a highly informed 
public, the attentive public, which ad- 
mired America for “guaranteeing polit- 
ical rights” and preferred America to 
Japan as asource of foreign investment, 
as one might expect. And despite Ameri- 
ca’s defeat in Vietnam, a large majority 
of Thai chose the United States as the 
country that they would prefer to have 
defend the kingdom in the event of 
attack. 

In Korea in mid-1985, a sizable minor- 
ity--41 percent—expressed dissat- 
isfaction with the kind of society in 
which they lived. This might: well have 
led more analysts to foresee the up- 
heavals of 1987. One aspect of that 
dissatisfaction was a sense that Korea 
was too closely identified with the United 
States: 56 percent of the general public 
and 78 percent of the youth believed that 


to be true. On the other hand, 66 to 88 
percent agreed with the position that the 
United States eased world tension, 
worked toward arms control, provided 
economic aid, had allies, and possessed 
capable leadership. The only negative 
specific opinion was expressed by the 57 
percent who felt that the United States 
unfairly manipulated policies of other 
countries. But three times as many South 
Koreans believed that it was the United 
States that “works hard to ease world - 
tensions” as believed the same of the 
Soviet Union. 

A Philippine poll of 1985, only six 
months before President Marcos called 
for the election that led directly to his 
downfall, showed only 14 percent sup- 
porting removal of the American bases; 
70 percent wished them expanded or left 
as they were-—even though the utility of 
the bases was perceived, intelligently, as 
declining. Of those polled, 88 percent 
had at least a “good opinion” of Amer- 
ica, and—surprisingly—the numbers 
were highest in Manila. Ironically, these 
numbers had barely changed from those 
taken over adozen years earlier, prior to 
the imposition of martial law. 

In Latin America, which one thinks 
of as brimming with anti-Americanism, 
we find data unsupportive of the re- 
ceived wisdom. In 1985, 80 percent of 
400 adults in Brazil’s two giant cities 
thought relations with the United States 
were good or excellent, up from 48 
percent in 1981. In 1981 as well, over’ 
twice as many Brazilians had a favorable 
opinion of America as of the Soviet 
Union. 

In Costa Rica in 1985, support for the 
contras of Nicaragua ran two to one 
over support for the Sandinistas, and 
while it was generally believed that the 
United States interfered in the region, 
Cuba and the Soviet Union were thought 
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TABLE 1 
COUNTRIES “LIKED THE MOST” IN THAILAND 


: Urban Public Attentive Public 
Country (percentages) {percentage} 
United States 57 62 
Japan 44 56 
United Kingdom 28 © 47 
Singapore 20 20 

| France 17 19 
Australia 15 23 
Malaysia 16 23 
Germany 7 13 
Philippinas & 9 
Indonesia 4 ~ 
Soviet Union 2 1 


SOURCE: Author’s fila; the pall was teken in 1984. 


to be worse offenders. Moreover, it was 
generally believed that the United States 
interfered “for the good,” that is, 
through desirable economic and military 
aid. 

One recent poll of opinions about the 
Central American conflict in eight Latin 
American countries—Bolivia, Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Mexico, and Ven- 
ezuela—showed pluralities and often 
majorities in Venezuela, Costa Rica, 
and Ecuador explicitly approving U.S. 
policy in El Salvador and Nicaragua. 
Colombia was evenly divided, while 
Mexico, Bolivia, and the Dominican 
Republic often disapproved. A plurality 
in Mexico asserted that a victcry by the 
revolution would be better for El Sal- 
vador, but more favored a government 
victory when asked which would be 
better for Mexico! 

The variance among these countries 


was not, it was found, due to differing - 


levels of education or amounts of infor- 
mation but rather to traditional attitudes 
toward the United States, pressures in 
social-political circles, and differences 
in perceptions of long-term goals. Six of 


these countries polled in 1983—Costa 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Venezuela, and Mexico—all 
held “favorable” views of the United 
States with only the last two simul- 
taneously holding substantially positive 
views of the Soviet Union—49 percent 
and 69 percent, respectively. But despite 
the revolutionary tradition in Mexico, 
and the positive historical view of the 
Russian revolution that inspired it, fewer 
than 20 percent in Mexico were in 
general agreement with the Soviets in 
1983. That figure has been gradually | 
increasing in the 1980s, however. 

The U.S. government has consistently 
found data on European public opinion 
to be even more supportive of America 
and American policy. It would be fair to 
say that, throughout the alliance, polls 
show support in the 60 to 90 percent 
range, depending on the issue and its 
formulation. In a 1981 poll on “favor- 
able opinion and respect toward the US 
and USSR,” the United Kingdom, 
France, West Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, and Belgium all showed 
greater than 50 percent holding a “favor- 
able opinion” toward the United States. 


ae rea 
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At the same time, less than 20 percent 
had a favorable opinion of the Soviet 
Union except in Italy and France, where 
the figure was slightly greater than 20 
percent. The presence of large Com- 
munist parties presumably affects that 
number. 

Even on such a controversial issue as 
the deployment of intermediate-range 
nuclear forces (INF), against which the 
opposition was well organized and well 
financed, the U.S. government found in 
1982-83 that, in all non-Commuunist 
European countries, a majority sup- 
ported deployment if we combined the 
minority in unreserved support of U.S. 
policy with the substantial minority 
whose support was contingent on a 
continued American good-faith effort 
to reach an INF agreement with the 
Soviet Union. The latter minority was 
located by questioning those whose 
underlying position was favorable to- 
ward the United States. The systematic 
public diplomatic effort. the United 
States made in Europe during those two 
years, targeted on and resulting from 
areas identified by such polls, un- 
questionably had much to do with the 
success of the deployment, the failure of 
Soviet policy to prevent that deploy- 
ment, and the omission by the Soviets of 
any of the threateneéd retaliatory acts.° 

Beyond Western Europe, data are 
harder and harder to find. The flow of 
refugees to the United States is one 
indicator that the American system re- 
mains an important symbol. Similarly, 
mail from around the world to the Voice 
of America and mail from the Soviet 
bloc to Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberty are supportive indicia. - 


5. W. Scott Thompson, “Some Elements of 
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Yet the American government -has 
too often been out of touca with local 
opinion abroad. Iran is orly the most 
recent and conspicuous exemple of the 
havoc wrought by anti-Americanism. 
How could Iran happen? When I visited 
Iran in 1977, I found embas3y personnel 
routinely driven in bullet-proof cars, 
and I encountered widesprzad hostility 
on a personal level, almost unique in my 
experience of 50 countries. I asked em- 
bassy personnel what had happened. 
The response was, Willie Sutton style, 
that there was substantial terrorism in 
Iran, and much of it was dirzcted against 
Americans. A point worth making abcut 
the situation there as elsewhere is that 
U.S. Information Service officials, who 
are meant to be closer to public opinion 
and generally are, play little role them- 
selves in policy formulation and are 
often shunted aside from the political 
centers of embassies. Charles Wick, di- 
rector, throughout the Reégan years, of 
USIA—the parent agency of the U.S. 
Information Service—tried to make a 
virtue of necessity and, I b2lieve wrong- 
ly, insisted on maintaining a nonpolicy 


‘role for USIA. Nonetheless, the Special 


Planning Group set up at the White 
House eventually gave the agency a 
voice at the policy level, if only briefly. 
This proved highly useful in such matters 
as the Korean Airline 007 decision and 
the INF deployments. Especially in the 
field, experience might well show that 
USIA officials are far ‘better sensitized 
to shifts in public attitudes through their 
regular contacts with the press and 
intelligentsia. 

The example of Iran demonstrates 
the point that, in cases where public 
attitudes are generally favorable toward 
the United States, at those times. when 
they are not favorable, they tend to be 
volatile and virulent. Trouble at the 
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systemic level throughout a society is 
very difficult for an American embassy 
to counter, and the consequences are 
likely to be far from trivial. 


POLICY RESPONSE 


If these data surprise, perhaps the 
distinction drawn earlier between under- 
lying public attitudes and what we might 
call politics or policy response can help 
reconcile the data with those vivid im- 
ages with which we are familiar— 
chanting mobs and their anti-American 
placards and slogans as, for example, in 
Iran and Libya today. The mere fact 
that the United States is so central to 
major international economic issues, 
long-standing regional conflicts such as 
those of southern Africa and the Middle 
East, and, of course—with the Soviet 
Union—superpower issues perceived as 
affecting the Third World makes the 
United States and its policies a touch- 
stone for opposition everywhere. 

Consider the issue of the debt of less 
developed countries—nearly a trillion 
dollars of it by 1987, almost half of 
which is owed by Latin America, with 
two-thirds of that in turn held by private 
American banks. The calamities that 
made debt so critical an issue in Latin 
America are not our subject, but the 
effects of the austerity programs im- 
posed by the International Monetary 
Fund to deal with it are. As Professor 
Gilpin writes, “Although debtor govern- 
ments strongly resisted these austerity 
programs and they were not always as 
austere as alleged by the debtors, the 
programs bred anti-Americanism and 
threatened to destroy the unst2ady pro- 
_ gress of Latin America toward political 
democracy.” Members of the Brazilian 


6. Robert Gilpin, The Political Economy of 


labor union LULA, small wonder, demon- 
strated against the same old yanqui 
imperialism while their government pon- 
dered whether to continue defaulting on 
the debt so eagerly taken up in the 1970s. 
People can understandably protest when 
they see their incomes decline as their 
governments send more revenues to 
Washington than they take back. But 
that propensity cannot be confused with 
the underlying attitude, which 1s based 
on comparative judgments. As the late 
Senator Aquino used to ask his more 
radical supporters, “What’s the alter- 
native [to an alliance with the United 
States]?”—a position of which American 
officials were well aware.’ . 

The same paradox is visible in Africa. 
Recently, for example, a group of Gha- 
naians proposed to an American foun- 
dation that they set up—with, of course, 
American financial support—an in- 
stitute for developing enthusiasm for the 
American system. Few Westerners who 
have lived in Ghana would be surprised 
by this. Yet in that same country anti- 
Americanism has flared since indepen- 
dence, inter alia, whenever the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has admin- 
istered strong medicine. The presence of 
a tightly organized group of Marxists, 
inc:uding some in the media thought to 
be controlled by the KGB, affects the 
process, too, of course. ` 

A statehood movement has long ex- 
isted in the Philippines, and the very 
question of where one stands on America 
is central to one’s orientation in that 
country. The implication is that a large 


International Relations (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
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group—indeed, the majority—is very 
pro-American. Yet in the months in the 


early 1970s immediately prior to the - 


imposition of martial law, anti-Ameri- 
canism was highly visible in Manila. It 
was widely known to have been fanned 
by local industrialists hoping to buy off 
American-owned enterprises in the fire- 
sale atmosphere created by the demon- 
strations that engulfed the Philippine 
capital. Through their newspapers and 
television, the richest Filipinos fanned 
the flames to which they would shortly 
fall victim. 

Contrast that with the new Philippine 
republic. The United States finds itself 
highly regarded, however lately it came 
to the support of democracy there. Under- 
neath the surface, not surprisingly, are 
policy intellectuals deeply radicalized by 
the Marcos period. It would not surprise 
this student of the Philippines to see 
widespread protests of American actions 
or policies in the years ahead, notwith- 
standing the polling data cited earlier. 

American officials have as a rule 
found a positive attitude toward them in 
the international arenas in which they 
travel. To the political appointee, this is 
sometimes a surprise. A distinguished 
scholar appointed to represent the Rea- 
gan administration at a human rights 
forum in Geneva spoke of his expec- 
tation that the general antagonism to- 
ward the United States in many of the 


countries’ governments would be re- - 


plicated, mutatis mutandis, at the level 
of the international organization. To his 
surprise, he found continuous deference 
to his person and his position—as well 
he might, representing as he did the 
country that the rest of the world con- 
siders the most powerful. Some Ameri- 
can officials with privileged access to the 
decoded messages sent by foreign em- 
bassies in the United States to their 


home foreign offices have noted a sys- 
tematic disparity between the deference - 
paid by the foreign diplomat to the U.S. 
official in his or her government office 
and the anti-American hostility present 
in the coded embassy message. In short, 
anti-American talk in the diplomatic 
world is usually not reflected in real 
business. America’ commands respect, 
or so U.S. government officials have 
reason to believe. 

How much is anti-Americanism at 
the political level a function simply of 
covert KGB activities and overt Com- 
munist-bloc propaganda? Various con- 
spiracy schools see anti-Americanism as 
a reflection of faults not in ourselves or 
in the explicable reactions of peoples to 
a great and fallible power but in dis- 
information and other active measures 
organized by the Soviet Union and its 
allies. Would that it were so simple; the 
phenomenon is much too complex for 
so unsophisticated an explanation. Never- 
theless, these plots exist and do explain 
some of it. To ignore them would be 
putting on, perhaps, Hamlet without the 
prince. 

The fact is that systematic dis- 
information campaigns, thoroughly docu- 
mented in and outside of the U.S. govern- 
ment, -have attempted to exploit—or 
create—local grievances that accrue to 
the benefit of the Soviet Union. In some 
countries, otherwise friendly to the 


' United States, senior editors under the 


control of the KGB have managed to 
stay in power churning out pro-Soviet 
pap on a daily basis, toning it down 
when the regime in power watches close- 
ly or cultivates ties with the West and 
turning it up when it averts its gaze. The 
U.S. government does a competent job . 
of nailing disinformation itéms, how- . 
ever, and of using its available force in ~ 
such situations to D of 
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material disseminated through Soviet 
cutouts. That the Reagan administration 
was willing to use disinformation itself 
to throw Colonel Qaddafi off guard, 
while no doubt useful in its immediate 
object, has clearly undercut the Ameri- 
can claim—which I, as an official, was 
proud to make—that we do not partake 
of such tactics. The sum of it all is, 
however, that the Soviet Union has 
undertaken substantial numbers of ac- 
tive measures against the United States, 
but it is difficult to believe that these are 
the predominant reason for anti- 
Americanism everywhere it exists. Labor- 
ers in Latin America whose real wages 
have fallen throughout this decade do 
not need Soviet propaganda to find in 
the American banks a convenient scape- 
goat for their grievances. 

This takes us to the third and highest 
level of the pyramid: personality or 
idiosyncrasy. 


POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


I would argue that most political 
phenomena can be better explained by 
political, economic, and social structure 
than by the personality of leaders even 
despite the deep imprint that initial 
leaders have had on ‘their countries. 
Nevertheless, the personality factor mat- 
ters to some extent, especiaily in the 
Third World. We need only observe 
some instances here that self-evidently 
show the vulnerability of Third World 
political structures to personality. The 
early period of nonalignment in the 
1960s can arguably be seen as a product 
of the anti-Americanism of several pro- 
minent leaders: Sukarno, Nasser, and 
Nkrumah, in particular. Sukarno’s nar- 
cissism, Nasser’s identification of Israeli 
victories as American determined, and 
Nkrumah’s painful experienzes as a 


black in the United States of the 1930s 
are all personality factors that, given the 
hold each leader had on his society for 
over a decade, took foreign policy in a 
direction it was otherwise unlikely to 
have gone or unlikely to have gone so 
forcefully. Qaddafi and the Ayatollah 
Khomeini are reminders that, if the 
generation of supposedly charismatic 
Third World leaders has largely passed, 
there are others still to come. 

How the U.S. government nurtures 
leaders toward more supportive atti- 
tudes about America is as varied at this 
level as at other levels. It is worth noting, 
briefly, that as the result of the programs 
that USIA has long had in place for 
bringing prominent personages to this 
country on leader grants, even in neutral 
and unfriendly countries, there is likely 
to be a substantial alumni and alumnae 
body of those familiar with the United 
States and, in some measure, happy to 
travel therein. The program may at 
times work against the United States, 
but that would seem to be the exception. 
And when the political wheels turn in 
unstable countries, bringing in leaders 
better disposed to America, a cadre of 
friends knowledgeable about the United 
States is at their service. Revelations of 
Central Intelligence Agency activity 
abroad in recent years tend on balance 
to demonstrate the scope and depth of 
the American networks abroad——-how- 
ever much such revelations tend to viti- 
ate their existence. 

American educational programs ona 
broader scale are also salient. Although 
the Soviet Union has many times as 
many official scholarships available for 
distribution in the Third World as does 
the United States, the fact is that our 
educational relations abroad rest mainly 
on private programs. That this some- 
times works against us is absolutely 
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clear; witness Nkrumah. Yet most Ameri- 
can officials are familiar with the radical 
Third World leader who inveighs against 
the United States while asking for a 
scholarship for his children at an Ameri- 
can university with no sense of con- 
tradiction. It is not Patrice Lumumba 
University to which Third World leaders 
aspire to send their children. 


CHANGE THROUGH TIME 


Has the American governmental at- 
titude toward anti-Americanism evolved 
through time? I believe some im- 
mediately apparent distinctions are sa- 
lient, especially with respect to the Third 
World, where American concerns on 
this subject have been centered. We can 
divide the subject again into three parts, 
or periods, since Third World con- 
sciousness began to have impact on 
American foreign policymaking in 1960. 
That was the year in which dozens of 
new states entered the United Nations 
and appeared, in the eyes of Christian 
Herter, the American secretary of state, 
to be aiding and abetting American 
adversaries. His comment, following 
Kwame Nkrumah’s General Assembly 
address, that the Ghanaian leader was 
“very definitely moving towards the 
Soviet bloc,” aside from mirroring his 
mentor’s neurotic attitude toward non- 
alignment, strongly irritated Afro-Asian 
leaders gathered in New York. 

The first phase, from 1960 to roughly 
1970, was nevertheless a mixed phase 
and one more favorable than not, the 
reverse of what we will find in the 1970s. 
On the positive side, it was a period in 
which Third World leaders were at- 
tracted to President Kennedy’s charm, 
which even Marxist African leaders— 

9. W. Scott Thompson, Ghana's Foreign Policy 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1969); 
New York Times, 24 Sept. 1960. 


Sékou Touré, in particular—found ir- 
resistible.!0 The Peace Corps, the gen- 
erosity that a rapidly expanding Ameri- 
can economy made possible, the ide- 
alism of the new states, and the partial 
distance of the United States from the 
ex-colonial states conspired to create a 
positive. attitude in general. And the 
Soviet Union had ill learned at that 
point how to project power—political 
or military——in the Third World. 

On the other hand, in this period 
before the most obvious evidence of 
American racism was cleaned up— 
especially that assaulting the sensibilities 
of black diplomats in segregated 
Washington—America had problems. 
As the student of one predominantly 
black country’s foreign policy put it: 


The cause of America’s fading popularity in 
many of the emerging nations—usually at- 
tributed to the Vietnam War—was more a 
product of its internal racial problems. Tne 
United States’s image in the developing 
world was irreparably damaged by racism. It 
was extremely difficult for predominantly 
black nations to ally themselves with a 
country that embodied within itself the racial 
divisions that black nations believed marked 
the international system.!! 


It should be added, however, that one 
powerful motivation for America’s leader- 
ship in the 1960s to solve this problem 
was precisely the anti-Americanism that 
ensued therefrom.!2 

In the 1970s, the United States was 
absorbed in Vietnam and its aftermath, 


10. Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand 
Days (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1965), p. 560. 

11. Brent Hardt, “Jamaica's Foreign Policy” 
(Ph.D. diss., draft, Fletcher School of Law and 
Diplomacy, Tufts University, 1987). 

12. “The struggle against segregation at home 
gave substance to our condemnations of aparthzid 
in the U.N. and helped Africans accept our 
reasoned objections to sanctions.” Schlesinger, 
Thousand Days, p. 583. 
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to which it sought to bring to bear the 
entirety of its experience in the Third 
World: insurgency could be cured by 
large doses of democracy and develop- 
` ment. All good things, as Professor 
Packenham aptly put it, would go to- 
gether.!9 But it failed, for reasons beyond 
the scope of this article. Failure hardly 
begets admiration, however, and there 
was now currency to Soviet views— 
reinforced, increasingly, by gun de- 
liveries and even by gunboats—that the 
American experience was flawed or even 
irrelevant to developing countries. More- 
over, Americans thought ill of them- 
selves. As Trollope has the Duke of 
Omnium say, nations are like people— 
one will not think higher of them than 
they think of themselves. 

So the Third World, engaged in its 
own failures, this time of the so-called 
development decade, went its own way, 
and antagonism to the United States 
built apace. 

There is fairly substantial evidence— 
though too little directly comparable 
data—that anti-Americanism has re- 
ceded substantially in the 1980s. Part of 
this is the reverse of the duke’s aphorism. 
America is back, and it is distributing its 
favors with increasing selectivity to its 
friends or tactical allies. 

The change can be seen as a function 
of three factors. First is the failed ag- 
gressiveness of the Soviet Union. The 
U.N. vote censuring the Soviets for their 
occupation of Afghanistan wes a water- 
shed, bringing most Third World states 
into a common anti-Soviet stance for 
the first time. The Soviet Union had 
gunboats, but it did not have the inter- 
national political and economic leverage 


13. Robert Packenham, Liberal America and 
the Third World: Political Development Ideas in 
Foreign Aid and Social Science (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1973). 


that the United States possessed and in 
which it had regained confidence. Soviet 
military power, in short, was not fun- 
gible. The countries on whom the USSR 
had visited its benefits in the 1970s 
remained major trading partners of the 
West. 

Second is the revived confidence in 
market economies. Socialism was the 
slogan of the day for several decades, 
but it has become increasingly difficult 
to find any successes for Third World 
socialism in the 1980s. It has been 
increasingly difficult to play down mar- 
ket successes. It is not just the Sinitic 
societies of East Asia. Any country that 
has freed up its economy has done well: 
India suddenly became a food exporter. 
Ghana finally hit bottom in 1983 and 
took the foulest-tasting medicine the 
International Monetary Fund has ever 
given out, and the rest is history. Ghana 
is slowly, almost miraculously, coming 
back. 

The failure of socialism has been 
matched by the successes of capitalism. 
American business ceased to be de- 
fensive in the 1970s and by the 1980s was © 
bullish. 

Finally, there was the shift of the 
models. The notion of the tiers monde 
was born on the Seine, and anti- 
Americanism was intrinsic to it. But 
what about when the French people 
were suddenly the most pro-American 
in Europe or perhaps the world? In a 
1987 poll, the French showed confidence 
in the United States in overwhelming 
majorities.!4 And then there were the 
Swedes, who hed campaigned for in- 
fluence on anti-American platforms in 
influential Third World states. When 
they found that their strident opposition 
to all things American—at least those 


14. Wall Street Journal, 1 Oct. 1987. 
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related to their great prosperity—earned 
them in Moscow only “whiskey on the 
rocks,”!5 their public opinion turned 
around dramatically. Witness the poll 
question of whether the United States or 
the Soviet Union was unfriendly to 
them: between 1973 and 1983, the United 
States went from 47 percent to 15 per- 
cent, the Soviet Union from 10 percent 
to 43 percent.!6 


CONCLUSION 


Has there been a learning curve in the 
U.S. government on the issue of anti- 
Americanism over the past generation? 
And does our brief survey of these-data 
suggest further lessons, beyond the no- 
tion that more polling would be useful 
and that U.S. Information Service for- 
eign service officers might be better used 
in the policy process? As we said at the 
outset, there is no official view, as such, 
on anti-Americanism, but there are under- 
lying concerns, and these have evolved. 
What is immediately apparent is a non- 
linear maturing curve, as it were, one 
with its own ups and downs. But the 
general direction has plainly been to- 
ward more self-confidence, less neurosis 
about being liked, and growing diplo- 
matic selectivity. The United States in- 
deed found itself again and again in the 
past decade actually forgoing the advan- 
tages pressed upon it by favorable trends 
in certain countries, on the ground that 
too apparent an embrace of some leaders 
might not be in the regime’s longer- 
term—and thus America’s—interest. 


15. As the Whiskey class of Soviet submarine 
that ran aground in their waters was called. 

16. Paul M. Cole, “The Northern Balance: 
Changing Relations in Defending Northern 
Europe,” Defense and Foreign Affairs (Dec. 1986), 
p. 35. 


Still, when the secretary of defense 
went in late 1987 to the Persian Guf, 
where our ships were maintaining the 
peace in the immediate interest Df 
Kuwait—which state, however, did mt 
invite him to visitt—there was resentmeat 
in Washington and still more in other 
parts of the United States. To be sure, 
no one could fail to understand tre 
sensitivity of Kuwait’s position, €s- 
pecially with regard to the great power 
that undergirds Israel’s military positicn. 
Moreover, the very debate between tne 
executive branch and Congress on aidto 
these Arab states is generally caught >n 
the horns of America’s Middle Eastern 
dilemmas. 

America has become a more selectrve 
great power in its diplomacy. If fhe 
debate on ends and means that the 
Vietnam war occasioned has not been 
resolved, by the late 1980s it has cer- 
tainly had the effect—as has experierce 
itself—of underlining national lim-ts. 
But the other side of that coin is tha: if 
we are to be more selectively engag2d, 
then we ipso facto need to make choices 
by more explicit criteria, such as UN. 
votes or other acts of alliance on wh-ch 
great powers have traditionally Je- 
pended. Anti-Americanism is becom.ng 
far too amorphous a concern for -he 
dissipation of national energies. 

This maturing has worked in otnrer 
related ways. Old concerns about, for 
example, nuclear arms usually took zhe 
form of public demands that the genie 
be put back in the bottle, that arms 
control be given a priority above all else 
given America’s so-called moral Te- 
sponsibility to the rest of the world end 
the anxieties about anti-American:sm 
that would flow from a failure of ini- 
tiative in this arena. But it turns out that 
a more realistic approach, of which 
arms control is but one subset, works far 
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better. It is the hard-liner Ronald Rea- 
gan who produced the first great arms- 
reduction agreement of history— 
the December 1987 INF agreement— 
and it did not flow from any high-level 
desire that America be liked. 

The lessons of policy import to be 
drawn are perhaps prosaic and obvious. 
Sound policy will help produce the kind 
of environment congenial to American 
interests. An area of forthcoming im- 
portance is the issue of the less developed 
countries’ debt. America, it might be 
argued, should be generous to those 
countries that it encouraged in the 1970s 
to borrow from its banks, not because 
anti-Americanism might otherwise en- 
sue—that would be the least important 
of the possible ramifications—but be- 
cause only with additional development 
assistance can the major debtors con- 
tinue to buy American products and 
avert actions that could topple the inter- 
national financial system. 

In other words, the concern for anti- 
Americanism was an unsophisticated 


adjunct of the desire to be liked, and that 
desire was never the fundament of po- 
licy. Over the generation that America 
practiced its new role as the world’s 
most involved power, it grew in its 
understanding of the levers of influence 
around the world and developed a more 
intelligent understanding of what main- 
tained a congenial world system. The 
prince had learned that power and in- 
fluence came from respect and fear built 
on a foundation of goodwill and under- 
standing wherever that was possible. 
Machiavelli counseled the prince, after 
all, that he should pay attention to all 
proups—which for America, we read, 
perhaps, all countries-——and “mingle with 
them from time to time” and while 
giving them “an example of his humanity 
and munificence” always uphold “the 
majesty of his dignity, which must never 
be allowed to fail in anything what- 
ever.” 


17. Machiavelli, Prince, p. 85. 
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IKE the Third World itself, 

anti-Americanism is easy to iden- 
tify in a broad sense but difficult to 
describe without reference to a particular 
country or institution and its relation- 
ship with the United States. Both terms 
encompass a wide range of settings, with 
very different political, economic, social, 
and ideological barriers and problems. 
Both defy categorization or facile gen- 
eralizations. Anti-Americanism can be 
viewed as any hostile action or ex- 
pression that becomes part and parcel of 
an undifferentiated attack on the foreign 
policy, society, culture, and values of the 
United States. It is a highly variable 
concept whose impetus and content are 
remarkably diverse. It is, however, wide- 
spread and intensifying in many parts of 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin 
America and as such is a major problem 
for U.S. leaders, whether they be in 
government, business, education, cul- 
ture, or religion. 

There is no end of examples: the 
attempt of Communist rebels to use a 
leaked memo on a meeting between 
Philippine Defense Minister General 
Fidel Ramos and Admiral Roland Hays, 
commander of U.S. Pacific forces, to 
foment anti-American sentiment, al- 
leging a conspiracy to use U.S. arms to 
launch a new offensive against the Com- 
munist-controlled New People’s Army;! 
a mass rally in Rawalpindi by the 
Movement for the Restoration of Democ- 
racy—an alliance of parties in oppo- 
sition to the government of President 
Mohammed Zia ul-Haq—denouncing 
the United States, after martial law was 
lifted on 30 December 1985 and Miss 
Benazir Bhutto was permitted to return 


1. Washington Times, 13 Jan. 1987; News- 
week, 26 Jan. 1987. 


to Pakistan;? stiff criticism in Mexico— 
as in much of Latin America—of the 
U.S. military intervention in Grenada in 
October 1983;3 reports of growing hos- 
tility to the United States “among young- 
er South African blacks because of their 
perception that the Reagan Admin- 
istration has not helped the struggle 
against apartheid”;4 and amid the inter- 
necine carnage of Beirut’s religious- 
political wars of the militias, de- 
nunciations of “Death to America! 
Death to Israel 

In recent years, Americans have been 
forced to leave Lebanon, the Sudan, and 
Colombia—because of attacks by ter- 
rorists in the two Arab countries and 
threats by big-time drug dealers in the 
latter. These incidents suggest that the 
Third World is becoming a dangerous 
place for Americans. And in a sense it is. 
Yet, anti-Americanism can be likened to 
an onion; it has many layers and these 
need to be peeled and -examined se- 
parately for what they can teach us 
about the multifaceted phenomenon it- 
self. 

Hostility toward the government, soci- 
ety, and culture of the United States is 
far from new. In Latin America, it is a 


-= venerable intellectual tradition. But the 


depths of Third World resentments and 
the recourse to violence are new develop- 
ments. The charges leveled against the 
United States are numerous: support for 
repressive regimes and acts of subversion 
against progressive ones; neglect and 


2. New York Times (hereafter referred to as 
NYT), 24 Mar. 1986; NYT, 11 Apr. 1986. 

3. Forexample, José Woldenberg, “Autodeter- 
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inequity in the apportionment of foreign 
aid and exploitation by banks and multi- 
national corporations; arrogance or in- 
difference and the disruptive influence 
of rock music, blue jeans, and television 
soap operas. The array of charges and 
resentments is awesome, segmented, and 
complex, constituting an ever changing 
mosaic. 

Anti-Americanism is a post-World 
War II and postcolonial phenomenon 
that took-root among elites whose pol- 
icies and perceptions of regional and 
international issues differed from those 
of Washington.° Initial disenchantment 
with the United States dates from the 
mid-1950s, when it was political in char- 
acter. The Eisenhower administration, 
keen to extend the containment of the 
Soviet Union, sponsored a series of 
military pacts that polarized the Middle 
East and South Asia and pitted U.S. 
policy against the national interests of 
key regional actors. The pactomania 
that brought Iraq and Pakistan into the 
military orbit of the Western powers in 
the 1950s triggered a countervailing ani- 
mosity from Egypt and India, respec- 
. tively, each of which saw U.S. policy asa 
threat and consequently moved to de- 
velop closer ties to the USSR. This 
sowed the seeds of hostility to the United 
States. More recently, one can explain 
the anti-Americanism of Syria and 
Libya, at least in part, in terms of their 
opposition to the U.S.-crafted peace 
agreement between Egypt and Israel. 

Increasingly, many Third World gov- 
ernments objected to being relegated to 
what they considered to be the status of 
pawns in the U.S.-Soviet rivalry. They 


6. Foran elaboration of this point, see Alvin 
Z. Rubinstein and Donald E. Smith, eds., Anti- 
Americanism in the Third World (New York: 
Praeger, 1985), pp. 9-18. 


saw all bilateral relationships as sub- 
ordinated to calculations of utility in the 
cold war or peaceful competition with 
the Soviets and found themselves im- 
portant to U.S. policymakers primarily 
because they might go Communist. Ac- 
cording to Third World critics, U.S. 
policy clothed its foreign policy ob- 
jectives in the mantle of peace, economic 
development, human rights, and democ- 
racy, but underneath it all was the 
compulsion to counter communism and 
Soviet expansion. 

Third World grievances over the oper- 
ations of U.S. capitalism vary greatly in 
intensity from one region to another, 
ranging from Latin American and the 
Caribbean, where investments have long 
been sizable, to South Asia, where they 
have been relatively small. Of U.S. over- 
seas investment, 70 percent is now in the 
developed world, but Third World crit- 
ics see U.S.-based multinationals as con- 
tinuing to exploit their countries’ re- 
sources and populations, perpetuating 
political and economic dependency that 
benefits only a small segment of the 
people. 

Images rarely keep pace with reality. 
The extraordinary U.S. dominance over 
the international economic system began 
to end in the 1970s, in part because of 
U.S. involvement in the costly war in 
Vietnam, but in major part because of 
the rise of Japan and West Germany to 
economic prominence. In the 1980s, the 
United States is still the major actor on - 
the world economic stage, but it is no 
longer the commanding power it once 
was. ` 
In Third World circles, however, 
where hostility is manifested toward the 
United States for political and military 
reasons, the economic power and in- 
fluence of the United States continues to 
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receive much attention, albeit often un- 
deservedly so. On the other hand, many 
in the Third World are attracted by the 
dynamism of U.S. society. Driven by a 
conscious commitment to use tech- 
nology to produce wealth and a higher 
standard of living for larger numbers of 
people than ever before in human his- 
tory, and willing to accept the searing 
dislocation and disruptions that are an 
inevitable part of rapid social, economic, 
and cultural change, the United States is 
lunging into the future, impelled by 
forces that are uncontrolled and non- 
selective. Governments struggling to con- 
trol their dissatisfied populations, whose 
aspirations exceed productive capac- 
ities, fear the diffusion of the U.S. 
consumer-oriented culture and the pres- 
sures that it unleashes from below for 
change. 


TYPES OF ANTI-AMERICANISM 


When allis said and done, the United 
States is still the lightning rod for much 
of the progress and chaos, hope and 
fear, prospects and resentments, in- 
spiration and revulsion that permeates 
the thinking and policies of Third World 
elites. From the bewildering array of 
beliefs, situations, and events that, taken 
together, have been labeied anti- 
Americanism, we identify four basic 
types of the phenomenon, each prompt- 
ed by different motives and aims. 


Issue oriented 


First, and perhaps most prevalent, is 
issue-oriented anti-Americanism, a pat- 
tern of outbursts directed against the 
policies and actions of the U.S. govern- 
ment with which a Third World country 
disagrees. It springs from the policy 
disagreements of two governments pur- 


suing their respective national interests. 
It is evident in India’s opposition to U.S. 
military aid—particularly high-per- 
formance aircraft—to Pakistan, in 
Saudi Arabian and Jordanian anger at 
U.S. readiness to provide Israel with 
modern arms but reluctance to do so to 
them, in Iraqi criticism of U.S. transfers 
of antitank missiles to Iran, and in Latin 
America’s sense that U.S. hostility to- 
ward Cuba and Nicaragua is dis- 
proportionate to the problem they pose. 
This brand of anger is also fueled by 
Washington’s frequently heavy-handed 
approach to specific issues and by the 
alacrity with which it uses pressure 
rather than conciliation to bring about 
some mutually acceptable agreement. 
Latin America’s anti-Americanism is 
historically rooted in hostility to U.S. 
interference in the region, especially in 
Central America. As far back in the 
early nineteenth century as the pro- 
mulgation of the Monroe Doctrine, 
Latin American elites resented the im- 
plicit arrogation of hemispheric hege- 
mony. In recent years, their opposition 
to the United States has emerged on 
positions such as their insistence on 
Argentina’s right to sovereignty over the 
Falkland Islands, or Malvinas; criticism 
of U.S. efforts to topple the Sandinista 
regime in Nicaragua; and dissatisfaction 
with U.S. tariff and trade concessions, 
meager levels of investment, and in- 
adequate responses to Latin America’s 
$500 billion foreign debt, much of it 
owed to U.S. banks. Differences over 
these issues, which are very serious in 
themselves, are aggravated by the mis- 
trust and fear that have become indelibly 
fixed over the decades in the political 
consciousness of Latin American elites. 
Complicating the staking out of posi- 
tions and the readiness to negotiate in 
good faith is an underlying frustration, 
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which one astute Latin American analyst 
described as follows: 


There is an almost general belief in Latin 
America today that the United States has 
siphoned off the wealth that could have led 
to the Southern Hemisphere’s development. 
They are rich because we are poor; we are 
poor because they are rich. The argument is 
that, but for North American development, 
there would have been no Latin American 
underdevelopment: that but for Latin Amer- 
ican underdevelopment, there would have 
been no North American development.? 


In much of Africa, the issue that has 
occasioned a great amount of the anti- 
Americanism has been that of apartheid. 
As so often happens in incipient re- 
volutionary. situations, decompression 
brings acceleration of developments and 
new uncertainties and not any slack- 
ening of demands for change. In 1986, 
South Africa’s President P. W. Botha 
did introduce some promised reforms, 
including repeal of the pass laws, the 
granting of permission for blacks to 
purchase homes, though only in se- 
gregated areas set aside for blacks, and 
restoration-of citizenship to blacks con- 
sidered by the government to reside 
permanently in the country.’ But these 
failed to mollify anti-apartheid protests 
and strikes in South Africa or to distract 
efforts abroad to pressure Pretoria to 
end apartheid. The Reagan adniin- 
istration’s policy of constructive en- 
gagement, which sought to persuade 
South Africa to introduce extensive 
reforms, lost the confidence of the Con- 


gress. In October 1986, Congress over- ' 
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_ eralization, 


rode a presidential veto and passed the 
Anti-Apartheid Act: 


The act banned the importation of South 
African coal, uranium, iron and steel, agri- 
cultural produce, textiles and krugerrands; it 
prohibited new U.S. loans, investment, cred- 
its and the sale of computer technology to 
the South African Government and its agen- 
cies. Landing rights for South African air- 
ways were terminated.’ 


The effect of this congressional action 
should be to diminish African outbursts 
against the United States driven by the 
apartheid issue. Even longtime critic 
Prime Minister Robert Mugabe of Zim- 
babwe lauded the move. !0 


Ideological 


A second variant, ideological anti- 
Americanism, derives from ‘the belief 
that the United States is the central 
villain in the world today and that 
American society epitomizes bourgeois 
decadence or godless materialism. 
Pitched at a higher level of gen- 
ideological anti-Ameri- 
canism continues to generate hostility 
even without serious policy conflicts 
between the United States and the elite’s 
own government. 

Three important streams flow into 
ideological anti-Americanism in the con- 
temporary Third World: nationalism, 
Marxism, and Islamic fundamentalism. 
Nationalism is the most universal and 
easily merges with the other two. Ht 
encompasses efforts to develop a sense 
of internal cohesion and unity, to build 
institutions capable of socializing di- 
verse ethnic and religious groups and 
inculcating basic shared values. 

At early stages of nation building, 
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there is a hypersensitivity to foreign 
inroads and influence, real or imagined. 
This becomes especially politically 
charged where the United States is con- 
cerned. The U.S. writ is global, and this 
occasions strong reactions to U.S. edu- 
cational and cultural institutions. One 
ultranationalist solution is to ban the 
English language—or any foreign lan- 
guage—from the educational system and 
insist that all subjects be taught in one’s 
own language. Few countries—Libya 1s 
one—have opted for so extreme a 
course.!! Qaddafi’ policy of Arabi- 
zation may some day have to be modi- 
fied, however, if only because English 
has become an international medium 
for scientific and commercial discourse 
and exchange, and no generation edu- 
cated only in Arabic could hope to keep 
abreast of advances in the latest fields of 
medicine, engineering, science, and the 
like. 

Marxism is the most intellectually 
consistent of the streams of ideological 
anti-Americanism, but it derives much 
of its political force from its critique of 
imperialism, a nationalist theme. What 
is striking is the similar way in which 
Fidel Castro and Robert Mugabe and 
Ayatollah Khomeini view the role of the 
United States in the world today. 

As a social group, intellectuals in the 
Third World are hostile to capitalism 
and committed to the alternate ideas 
and models of societal change. Their 
anti-Americanism stems from identi- 
fication of U.S. capitalism with per- 
petuation of the system they seek to 
change. It is also reinforced by a pro- 
pensity toward Marxism, whose appeal 
to the Communist and non-Communist 
Left alike inheres in the ideational com- 
bination, at one and the same time, of a 
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critique of capitalism—that the system 
Kari Marx analyzed no longer exists is 
irrelevant to partisans of Marxism; an 
adaptable model for integrating socio- 
economic phenomena; a formula, in its 
Leninist variant, for acquiring power; 
and a millennarian outlook. Particularly 
in Latin America, theorists of develop- 
ment and social systems gravitate to- 
ward the dependencia school established 
by Raul Prebisch and others. Also in- 
fluential in the strong brew of anti- 
Americanism is the input of militant 
Roman Catholic priests, whose concern 
for social justice is interlaced with cri- 
ticism of American economic and po- 
litical domination. 

Intellectuals of the Left, be they Marx- 
ist or non-Marxist, tend to be anti- 
American in important measure because 
they can neither forget nor forgive the 
success and continuing appeal of the 
American experiment. At a time of 
spreading disillusionment in the Third 
World with variants of socialism, the 
market economy, contemporary capi- 
talism, or whatever one wants to label 
the American-style alternative has 
shown a resiliency and adaptability that 
is attracting greater attention among 
groups intent on tackling economic de- 
velopment issues. 

Anti-Americanism is not the mo-- 
nopoly of the Left. It is to be found as 
well among elites intent on revitalizing 
traditional values, institutions, prac- 
tices, and ‘social relationships. In the 
Muslim world, Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
Islamic revolution in Iran and virulent 
attacks on the Satan America epitomize 
the resurgence of fundamentalism. That 
it focuses so strongly on the United 
States is perhaps understandable, this 
resurgence being a visceral reaction to 
the iconoclasm inherent in American 
cultural exports, an instinctive recog- 
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nition that everything American can 
have socially disruptive and un- 
anticipated consequences, a fear of the 
peculiarly American notion of change 
for the sake of change. 

In line with this argument, as one 
would expect, anti-Americanism is to be 
found among fundamentalist, tradition- 
minded groups, regardless of their govern- 
ment’s official relationship with the Unit- 
ed States. In Iran, the official hostility 
also permeates the entire society. In 
Lebanon, Shiite terrorists belonging to 
Hizbollah, or the Party of God, have 
frequently evinced their hatred of the 
United States, for example, in public 
statements that were made at the end of 
the ordeal of Trans World Airlines flight 
847, which was hijacked and kept on the 
tarmac in Beirut airport in June 1985.12 
Even in Egypt, where the government of 
Hosni Mubarak enjoys good relations 
with the United States, among the ultra- 
religious and the Muslim Brotherhood 
there is a bitter hostility toward Ameri- 
ca. They resist American inroads as 
antithetical to the perpetuation of tradi- 
tional values and institutions. 

Ideological anti-Americanism has dif- 
ferent strands, and this makes gen- 
eralizing a risky undertaking. In the 
Arab world, it needs to be differentiated 
along a number of axes: Shiite and 
Sunni; religious and secular; radical and 
traditional. One noted Arab specialist 
captured the complexity of the phe- 
nomenon thus: 


The Arab radicals are defined solely by their 
desire and efforts to undermine the Arab 
status quo order, and by their antipathy 
_ toward Israel and their seeming ambivalence 
to United States policies in the area. Beyond 
that, it is important to understand (especially 
in light of present American sentiments) that 
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there is no ideologically and/or organi- 
zationally united radical movement, no tight- 
ly controlled radical conspiracy, no coherent 
or cohesive radical brotherhood.!? 


The phenomenon may not be “amenable 
to modification, let alone eradication,” 
and it is a serious problem for the United 
States, but it is so embedded in thz 
consciousness and policies of all Arad 
groups and leaderships as to preclude 
piecemeal accommodations and es- 
sential stabilization of political relatior- 
ships.14 


Instrumental 


Third, there is instrumental anti- 
Americanism, which instigates and ma- 
nipulates hostility toward the United 
States in order to mobilize domestic 


‘support, provide a plausible scapegoat 


for governmental failure, or justify a 
closer alignment with the Soviet Union. 
It is convenient, easily generated, and 
relatively cost free. The United States is 
a convenient target, because of other 
mutually reinforcing perceptions of it as 
an omnipotent, ever intriguing, intrusive 
superpower and because it is not likely 
to respond in kind. 

. Such recourse to explain defeats and 
difficulties is a prominent feature of 
international politics. Of the more than 
100 new countries that have come into 
existence since the end of World War II, 
most are authoritarian, hence able to 
control the flow of information to their 
constituencies. Especially those who <e- 
fuse to permit open elections that allow 
for the possibility of transferring power 
from one group to another will seek to 
avoid admitting mistakes by placing the 
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source of the trouble on, same outside 
actor. | 

In the summer of 1987, General Man- 
uel Antonio Noriega of Panama, strug- 
gling to contain growing internal de- 
mands for democratization, attempted 
to portray his position as one of valiant 
resistance to U.S. pressure. A govern- 
ment-organized attack on the American 
embassy resulted in damage estimated 
at $106,000. “Panama.has not escaped 
the classic scheme of destabilization, 
submission, punishment and surrender 
practiced by the United States in Latin 
America,” he declared. 

Authoritarian governments have spe- 
cial incentives to utilize instrumental 
anti-Americanism, but it is clear that 
they have no monopoly on this variant. 
India, the world’s largest democracy, 
has made use of it on various occasions. 
Though the presumed American moti- 
vation has remained obscure, Indian 
prime ministers, particularly the late 
Mrs. Gandhi, have found the “foreign 
hand”—the Central Intelligence Agency 
(CIA)—to be a factor in fomenting 
various ethnic and regional agitations 
and separatist movements. Largely as a 
result of exposés published by Ameri- 
cans, the CIA remains, throughout the 
Third World, a plausible explanation 
for things gone wrong. 

Instrumental anti-Americanism has 
been a key ideological weapon in the 
evolution of the Sandinista regime in 
Nicaragua, particularly since 1981. The 
consolidation of the regime, its in- 
creasing authoritarianism and move- 
ment to the left with growing support 
from the Soviet bloc are all explained 
and justified to the Nicaraguan people 
by the existence of an implacable enemy 
to the north. The basic charges against 
the yanquis, of course, are not simply 
Sandinista propaganda but fully verified 


facts. The U.S. government has given 
substantial overt and covert support to 
the contra rebels, the CIA has mined 
Nicaraguan harbors and has printed 
assassination manuals, and so forth. 
Ironically, the Reagan administration 
has handed the Marxists in Managua a 
useful tool, and they are making good 
use of it. 

Even when a Third World govern- 
ment retracts an initial position blaming 
the United States for an act perpetrated 
against its territory and/ or interests, the 
regime’s opponents may persist in an 
anti-American attitude, if only because 
of the dynamics of internal politics. For 
example, in March 1987, 17 months 
after Israel bombed the Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization’s offices in Tunisia, 
the Tunisian foreign minister said that 
as a result of the revelations that 
Jonathan Pollard, a former U.S. in- 
telligence analyst, had spied for Israel 
and provided it with reconnaissance 
data that made the air raid possible, the 
government wes “convinced that the 
United States in no way aided the raid” 
and the bilateral relations were “solid 
and unaffected”; the leader of the op- 
position, however, said that “the damage 
[was] irreparable.” 


Revolutionary 


The final type of anti-Americanism is 
revolutionary anti-Americanism. It is 
found among opposition groups seeking 
to overthrow regimes closely identified 
with the United States; attacking such 
regimes thus involves attacking the Unit- 
ed States. After the overthrow of the 
pro-U.S. government, as in Iran and 
Nicaragua, revolutionary anti-Ameri- 
canism becomes a mass phenomenon 
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and a force justifying the rule of the new 
leadership. Accordingly, in Iran, for 
example, long after the fall of the shah, 
the Great Satan continues to be de- 
nounced as the deadliest enemy of the 
revolution. The new regime finds it 
useful to manipulate anti-American senti- 
ment, as in- the instrumental variant 
noted earlier, but it is the revolutionary 
process that has pushed anti-Ameri- 
canism to the center of both the regime’s 
ideology and the mass consciousness. 

Under Ayatollah Khomeini, Iran’s 
leadership has been vituperatively anti- 
American. When the Reagan admin- 
istration’s covert efforts to establish ties 
with Iran and ransom Americans held 
prisoner by Shiite terrorist groups in 
Lebanon in return for shipments of 
sophisticated weapons and spare parts 
were revealed in November 1986, Ira- 
nian spokesmen had a field day, “mock- 
ing the United States as a country 
willing to apologize for past sins and 
desperate to reestablish contacts.”!6 
From the evidence collected by the 
Tower Commission and the congres- 
sional hearings held in the spring and 
summer of 1987, the Iranians have more 
than enough material to use to denigrate 
the Reagan administration’s amateurish 
and inept diplomacy.!? 

But all revolutionary regimes are not 
inherently anti-American, even though 
they may be pro-Soviet and hostile to 
U.S. policies because of differences over 
policy issues and not as a result of 
antithetical cultural, religious; or ideo- 
logical outlooks. Ethiopia is one ex- 
ample, Vietnam another. From the re- 
ports of well-informed’ observers, we 
know that the revolution in Ethiopia 
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headed by' Mengistu Haile Mariam has 
intensified the desire for modernization 
and change: 


But the cultural habits and preferences of 
both the modernized segment of the society 
and those aspiring to join them remain pro- 
Western. Ethiopian ideological publications 
read like primers at a Soviet Party school; 
the effort to adapt Marxism-Leninism to 
Ethiopian circumstances is all verbal and 
bureaucratic. There is little evidence that the 
younger generation has been, or is being, 
converted—least of all those recruited for 
study and training in the USSR and Eastern 
Europe, where they experience the short- 
comings and contradictions of Soviet-style 
society at first hand. They also experience 
racist prejudice, which Ethiopians, generally 
lighter-coloured than other Africans, and 
with an ancient tradition of political in- 
dependence, resent intensely. !8 


Ethiopia, undergoing a sociopolitical 
and economic transformation every bit 
as dramatic and pervasive as Iran’s, is 
nonetheless conveying a very different 
attitude toward the United States, both 
at home and abroad. 


OBSERVATIONS 


Our line of analysis suggests a number 
of generalizations about the nature and 
future of anti-Americanism in the Third 
World. 

First, given the prominent political, 
economic, ‘military, and cultural role 
that the United States plays in the 
international system, a certain amount 
of anti-Americanism is inevitable. The 
United States may be courted for what it 
can offer, but its unilateralism, erratic 
policy, cultural dynamism, and per- 
sisting parochialism occasion inevitable 
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resentment and suspicion. In an era of 
rapid change, tensions are to be expected 
along all kinds of axes, be they North- 
South, East-West, rich-poor, secular- 
religious, radical-conservative, or ethnic 
separatist and ethnic unitarist, and as 
long as an American component is in- 
volved at some point, the United States 
will draw all kinds of powerful contrary 
forces. There are no immediate pal- 
liatives. In dealing with Third World 
countries, the United States needs to 
assess the kind or kinds of anti-Amer- 
ican manifestations that exist in a par- 
ticular relationship and adapt as best it 
can. The complexity of the phenomenon 
mandates a differentiated policy: 
Mugabe’s anti-Americanism is quite dif- 
ferent from! Qaddafi’s, Mengistu’s from 
Castro’s or Assad’s. 

Second, not all anti-Americanism is 
inevitable, and the United States should 
pay attention to the basic complaints 
from the Third World that have changed 
little over the decades. Fear of com- 
munism has continued to inspire the 
hegemonic imperative in our Latin Ameri- 
can policy. Overwhelmingly the Third 
World will continue to oppase Wash- 
ington’s assertion of a moral right to 
overthrow the Sandinista regime in Nic- 
aragua. Despite monumental changes in 
U.S. policy toward communism in Asia, 
we are apparently unable to conceive of 
pluralism in what we think of as our 
backyard and in the process have done 
much to cement the tie between Marx- 
ism and nationalism. If a future admin- 
istration will have the courage to re- 
pudiate and abandon the hegemonic 
imperative, anti-Americanism will de- 
crease significantly. 

Over time, helping friends, recon- 
ciling rivals—along the lines of the Egyp- 
tian-Israeli peace treaty—fostering po- 


litical and economic liberalization, and 
sharing technological and educational 
expertise are the ways to transform the 
political-strategic environment within 
which the United States operates in the 
Third World. 

Third, a greater empathy is needed 
for the politically precarious position of 
implicitly pro-American elites in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. American 
elites, especially Congress and the me- 
dia, must be sensitized to the reality that 
exists in other political systems. In the 
main, there is no advantage in a Third 
World elite being openly pro-American, 
because most of their political systems 
are fragile and to identify themselves 
thus would enormously increase their 
vulnerability to opposition groups 
whose main aim may be power and not 
stability or development. As one ob- 
server of the Islamic world has noted, 
“Quiet cooperation with a friendly gov- 
ernment provokes less opposition than 
open declarations of support at public 
meetings. Strong relations need not have 
a high profile: ideally, they are almost 
invisible.”!9 

Of course, it is also true that Third 
World elites must be made to understand 
that cynically fanning anti-American 
sentiments will inevitably limit their 
access to support from the U.S. govern- 
ment and ultimately complicate and 
narrow their ability to further legitimate 
national goals. One example concerns 
U.S. relations with Zimbabwe. U.S. 
economic assistance—about $400 mil- 
lion since 1980—was stopped soon after 
a Zimbabwean cabinet minister attacked 
U.S. policy at the American embassy’s 
Independence Day celebration in Harare 
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on 4 July 1986.2° This breach of pro- 
tocol, which led former President Jimmy 
Carter and the U.S. ambassador to walk 
out of the reception, has as yet not 
brought an official apology and con- 
tinues to strain relations. 

Finally, anti-Americanism is often 
more apparent than real, or only one 
side of the coin in a relationship of 
profound ambivalence. There is a res- 
ervoir of goodwill toward the United 
States and its society—though not neces- 
sarily its policies—that affects the way 
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that elites perceive and relate to the 
United States. Thus while anti- 
Americanism in Latin America, for ex- 
ample,: will continue to be a serious 
problem for American policymakers, its 


_ antithesis is also strong and serves as a 


bond between two cultures. The quip 
“Yanqui go home” is painted on the 
walls of Latin American cities and used 
by critics, but among those for whom 
the United States retains an attraction 
as protector, patron, investor, and 
source of technological, educational, 
and cultural riches, there is the wry 
addition “And take me with you!” 
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Anti-American Attitudes in the 
Arab World 


By RICHARD B. PARKER 


ABSTRACT: Anti-Americanism in the Arab world today is not an 
inherent and unavoidable phenomenon of race or religion. It is a reaction 
to American policies and to the penetration of Western culture. It will be 
with us for some time to come for a number of reasons, including U.S. 
identification with Israel, U.S. involvement in local issues, and U.S. 
overidentification with local leaders. We will continue to have relations 
with Arab states in spite of it. The seizure of American hostages, which is 
one current gauge of anti-Americanism, is not a new phenomenon. The 
Algerians once held 150, and we paid a ransom of over $800,000 to obtain 
the release of 82 survivors because we had no alternative. Early in this 
century, Theodore Roosevelt blustered in order to obtain the release of 
American hostages in Morocco, but success was due more to the efforts of 
the French than to American armed strength. Neither case offers much of a 
precedent for handling today’s hostage problem. 
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S I begin to write this, in January 

1987, most of Washington is slum- 
bering under a snowfall, but the Depart- 
ment of State is astir over the kidnapping 
from Beirut University College two days 
ago of three American professors. The 
television news last night featured pun- 
dits like Henry Kissinger and Michael 
Ledeen saying calmly that we should 
resort to physical force against someone. 
But against whom? And how? And what 
has brought us to this pass? 

To those of us who knew Lebanon 
when it was an oasis of security and 
comfort, it is difficult to believe that 
civility has disappeared from West 
Beirut and that there is no safety for 
Americans there today. That they are 
the special targets of such animosity on 
the part of some Lebanese should make 
all of us stop and ponder the causes. We 
can speak of historical accidents or of 
forces unleashed by this or that event, 
but we must ultimately face the reality 
that we have become unpopular and 
that the primary cause is the role we 
have played in world affairs. 


EARLY TROUBLE WITH THE 
BARBARY STATES 


The seizure of American hostages is 
not a new phenomenon in the Arab 
world. It began when the Algerians 
seized the brig Maria out of Boston off 
the Algarve coast of Portugal in 1785. 
Before it was all over 11 years later, the 
Algerians had captured a total of 12 
American ships, and 150 seamen had 
been sent to slavery in the notorious 
bagnios of Algiers. We eventually paid a 
ransom of over $800,000, and 82 sur- 
vivors reached the United States in 
1797. We had to borrow part of the 
ransom from the moneylenders of Leg- 
horn, the credit of our infant republic 


not then being good enough for the 
Algerians. 

The seizure of these hostages by the 
Algerians was not the result of a vendetta 
against Americans, however, but of the 
Algerian practice of piracy as a source of 
revenue and as a religiously sanctioned 
response to the infidel reconquista of 
Spain and Spanish incursions into North 
Africa. The Americans were not un- 
popular; they just happened not tc have 
the British—-or French-—behind them. 

In contrast to the Algerians, the Mo- 
roccans opted to recognize the American 
republic at an early date—they were 
arguably the first to do so—and the 
sultan ordered on 20 February 1778 that 
henceforth all vessels sailing under the 
American flag might freely enter Mo- 
roccan ports and that once in port they 
would be allowed to “take refreshments, 
and enjoy in them the same privileges 
and immunities with those of the other 
nations” with which Morocco was at 
peace. 

The Tripolitanians, on the other 
hand, attacked American shipping, and 
we eventually became involved in a war 
with the Barbary States, principally Tri- 
politania under the Karamanli dynasty, 
from 1801 to 1805. Our troubles with 
Barbary led eventually to an American 
naval presence in the Mediterranean, a 
presence that was maintained inter- 
mittently in succeeding years but that 
has been constant since World War II. 
In spite of its navy, the United States 
continued to pay tribute to the Barbary 
States until 1815, and Barbary Coast 
piracy was not brought fully to a halt 
until the French occupied Algeria in 
1830. It is indicative of our interest in 
North Africa during this early period 
that the first Department of State lan- 
guage training program of which we 
have record was established in 1826 to 
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train officials in Berber, Turkish, and 
Arabic to facilitate their wark in the 
Barbary States. 


GOOD WORKS IN THE LEVANT 


A principal reason for the American 
presence in the western Mediterranean 
was the substantial participation of Ameri- 
can vessels in the west European coastal 
trade. In the eastern Mediterranean and 
beyond, however, American involve- 
ment was largely eleemosynary. 

The first Protestant missionaries went 
out in 1822 and the first missionary 
establishment in Beirut was opened in 
1824. By 1844, 60 missionaries had been 
sent out and by the end of the century 
they were operating in widely scattered 
sites from Muscat to Istanbul and from 
the southern Sudan to Iran. Pros- 
elytizing was largely confined to Eastern 
Christian sects—Greek Orthodox, Arme- 
nian, and Nestorian—because con- 
version of Muslims was not permitted 
and the Maronites, who are of the Latin 
rite, were too resistant. 

More important in the long run than 
proselytizing, which produced only a 
modest number of converts, were the 
good works—the schools, colleges, hos- 
pitals, and clinics that the missionaries 
established and operated and that even- 
tually matured into a series of highly 
respected institutions, such as the Ameri- 
can University of Beirut, Robert College 
in Istanbul, and the American University 
in Cairo.! 

While skepticism about American 
intentions was inevitable, particularly 
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among the political and religious elite, 
Americans were known and respected in 
the Levant for their selfless dedication 
and for the substantial charitable work 
they did, particularly in the famines and 
refugee crises during and after World 
War I. In the process, they educated a 
substantial portion of the administrative 
and technical elite that emerged when 
the states of the Levant finally became 
independent in the 1930s and 1940s. Not 
only did their schools teach science and 
medicine and Western languages, but 
they also inculcated something of Ameri- 
can mental attitudes, and it is remark- 
able how much easier it is for an Ameri- 
can to communicate with a graduate 
from one of the American schools than 
with one produced by the French system, 
even assuming no problem of language. 


THE AMERICAN PRESENCE 


The American commercial presence 
in the eastern Mediterranean was 
modest. There was limited trade with 
Turkey and the Ottoman provinces but 
no serious economic stake until the 
development of the American role in oil 
exploration in the 1930s and 1940s. 
Similarly, while a number of individual 
Americans were involved in promoting 
various economic schemes, such as a 
ship railway from El Arish to Aqaba, 
and provided assistance and advice to 
modernizing governments and armies, 
there was little U.S. government pre- 
sence in the area. 

Even American involvement in the 
Middle East Supply Center and the 
Persian Gulf Command in World War 
II did not make the United States a first- 
class power on the local scene, which 
remained largely a British sphere. Sub- 
stantial U.S. involvement came after 
1947, afateful year in which two develop- 
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ments thrust the United States into the 
role of a major power in the Middle 
East: the Truman Doctrine, under which 
the Americans took over the British role 
in Greece and Turkey, and the Palestine 
partition resolution in the U.N. Security 
Council, which set the stage for the 
creation of Israel and of the Palestine 
problem as we know it today. 

If America was a distant power before 
and immediately after World War II, it 
was even more so in the period before 
World War I, when Arab nationalism 
did not yet exist, or rather, had not yet 
been recognized as such, Jewish nation- 
alism was only beginning to stir, and 
there was no Palestine problem. The 
principal foreign powers were the Bri- 
tish, the French, and the Russians. All 
three had been involved in serious mili- 
tary operations in the Levant at one time 
or another, and all three were entangled 
politically with local clientele to a greater 
or lesser extent—the Russians with the 
Eastern Orthodox Christians ‘of Syria 
and Palestine, the French with the Mar- 
onites of Lebanon, and the British with 
the Druzes. . 

The Americans, while concentrating 
on good works and the protection of 
their citizens and of their modest com- 
mercial interests, also developed clients, 
particularly in Egypt, Turkey, and Mo- 
rocco, where they extended consular 
protection to local nationals who 
claimed American citizenship or some 
special relationship. This practice was 
subject to much'abuse and was a source 
of great resentment by local nationals 
and officials, who found the American 
client beyond the reach of the law. 


PERDICARIS ALIVE 


The most famous case involving such 
local clients occurred in North Africa. 


Ion Perdicaris, a Greek who claimed 
American nationality, together with ais 
son-in-law was abducted from his home 
in Tangier in 1904 by a local chieftain, 
Raisuli. The latter demanded from “he 
sultan a ransom of $70,000, his own 
appointment as governor of the azea 
around Tangier, the imprisonment of 
his enemies, and the release of his friends 
as the price for releasing the captives. 
President Theodore Roosevelt cis- 
patched a naval force to Tangier, and 
Washington sent the famous instrac- 
tions to its diplomatic agent in Tangier 
that we wanted Perdicaris alive or 
Raisuli dead. Perdicaris was eventuelly 
released but only after the sultan paid 
the full price, thanks largely to the gcod 
offices of the French, who were even 
then seeking to establish a special pcsi- 
tion for themselves in Morocco. The 
great winner was Raisuli, who became a 
local hero and a powerful figure a; a 
result of his humiliation of the sultam. 

Just what Roosevelt could have dcne 
had the sultan not paid the ransom is mot 
clear. He could have shelled Tanger, 
Tétouan, or Rabat, but the sultan was 
far away and out of reach in Fez. He 
could have landed troops at Tangier and 
seized the customs office or somethng 
similar, but the European powers, and 
particularly the French, would beve 
reacted strenuously against that, and it 
would have caused more trouble than it 
was worth. Teddy’s bluster was a sac- ` 
cessful bluff by a second-rate pover, 
largely because a first-rate power, 
France, did not want to give the Ameri- 
cans an excuse to get involved in its 
hunting preserve. 

The dispatch of the naval force to 
Tangier was the last American militery 
involvement in the region until Woz-ld 
War II, when American troops lanced 
in Morocco and Algeria and began the 
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campaign that led eventually to Sicily 
and Italy. At the other end of the 
Mediterranean, the first large-scale in- 
volvement of U.S. combat forces—as 
opposed to service troops—came with 
the 1958 landing in Lebanon, and that 
was only temporary. 


THE EARLY 
AMERICAN REPUTATION 


Prior to 1947, and even after it, as 
representatives of a distant power with- 
out imperialistic designs on the area and 
with a residual reputation for supporting 
self-determination, and as a possible 
source of succor to a people badly in 
need of outside help, Americans were 
generally personae gratae in the region. 
There were few hostile actions against 
them. Sharp distinctions were drawn 
between them and the British and the 
French, who were usually blamed for 
whatever went wrong. America was con- 
sidered the land of opportunity—and 
still is. Its technological skills and con- 
sumer products were much admired, 
and Americans were looked on as gen- 
erous victors and disinterested medi- 
ators. Even after the Palestine debacle, 
many Arabs made a point—and some 
still do—of distinguishing between in- 
dividual Americans, who were good, 
and the American government, which 
was often seen as evil or, at best, mis- 
directed. This distinction seems to be 
increasingly blurred, at least among 
Palestinians and Shiite activists. 

There were many indications of this 
essentially friendly attitude over the 
years. Perhaps the best known of these 
was the desire expressed by Arabs in the 
Levant after World War I that America, 
instead of France and Britain, be given 
the League of Nations mandate for 
Syria and Palestine. Less well known is 


the fact that in 1871 the Moroccan 
sultan suggested that we declare a pro- 
tectorate over his country to ward off 
European incursions. Moroccan nation- 
alists later expressed appreciation for 
our support for Moroccan independence 
in World War II, and Rabat had a Place 
Patton—now Abraham Lincoln—until 
the late 1970s. Similarly, while the Alger- 
ians were not entirely happy with Aimeri- 
ca’s somewhat ambiguous role in their 
own independence struggle, they named 
a square after John Kennedy, who had 
made a speech in support of Algerian 
independence while a senator, and there 
was a good deal of informal contact 
between American diplomats and Alger- 
ian revolutionary representatives in the 
period before independence. The Tuni- 
sians also toyed with the idea of an 
American protectorate in the nineteenth 
century, and there were notable contacts 
between Tunisian nationalists and Ameri- 
can diplomats in the pre-independence 
period. 

During World War ID, the Americans 
were sympathetic to Lebanese and Syr- 
ian aspirations ior independence from 
the French and were generally credited 
with helping the British ease the latter 
out of the Levant. The Americans also 
gave the Arabs assurances that “no 
decision altering the basic situation of 
Palestine should be taken without full 
consultation with Arabs and Jews.” This 
formula, first used in May 1943 and 
perhaps borrowed from the British, be- 
came the standard boilerplate for use on 
all occasions connected with the Pale- 
stine problem.? It enabled us to enter the 
postwar era in the Near East with an 
image of benevolent impartiality on this 
burning issue and created in Arab minds 

2. For further details, see Evan M. Wilson, 


Decision on Palestine (Stanford, CA: Hoover 
Institution Press, 1579), pp. 24-35. 
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certain expectations of fair play from 
Uncle Sam. By and large, these ex- 
pectations were not met, as the United 
States increasingly emerged as Israel’s 
principal source of support. 


CURRENT ATTITUDES 


Some remnant of this Arab ex- 
pectation is nevertheless still alive today 
and is revealed in the statements of 
conservative leaders such as King Hus- 
sein of Jordan and King Fahd of Saudi 
Arabia, who keep underestimating the 
depth of American commitment to Is- 
rael. It is also reflected in personal 
friendships between Americans and 
Arabs and by the continued interest 
conservative Arab governments have in 
good relations with the ‘United States, 
which they see as their principal, and 
most reliable, support against radical 
trends in the area. 

_Some of these governments hope for 
a miraculous change in the American 
position on Palestine and Israel, but 
most of them apparently believe that, 
whether or not there is such a change, 
their economic and political interests 
are bound up with those of the United 
States. We thus have the spectacle of 
Jordan and Saudi: Arabia continually 
coming back for more, even after they 
have been rebuffed, not to say insulted, 
by the administration and Congress. 

These attitudes are probably not 
shared by most of the politically alert 
opposition in these countries, however,? 


3. Isay “probably” because there is no reliable 
guide to public opinion in the Arab world except 
when it finds expression in popular manifestations. 
Official censorship, fear of reprisals or of exposure, 
and lack of functioning representative institutions 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to know what 
the public really thinks about most questions of 
the day. The intelligent observer can guess or 
surmise on the basis of conversations, newspaper 


and while governments may be anxious 
to cooperate, popular attitudes are fre- 
quently unfriendly or hostile. That hos- 
tility has perhaps reached its ultimate 
expression among the pro-Iranian Shiite 
militias of West Beirut, who have just 
captured another hostage, Charles Glass 
of American Broadcasting Companies, 
as I write these words. That matters 
have reached such a stage in Lebanon is 
a result of the lack of effective govern- 
mental authority, complicated by the 
Iranian factor, rather than a result of 
any inherent religious or ethnic antip- 
athy. Lebanese militias not allied with 
Iran are notably less hostile toward 
Americans. Some of them can even be 
classified as friendly, in spite of the 
Palestine problem, and the actions of 
the Shiite militias should not be taken as 
representative of Lebanese attitudes any 


- more than Rabbi Meir Kahane and the 


Jewish Defense League should be taken 
as representative of Jewish attitudes 
toward Arabs. 

This illustrates the danger of gen- 
eralizing about Arab attitudes, which 
are diverse and depend very much on 
local considerations. Within a given 
locality, they also depend very much on 
the personal situation of the individual 
in question and on what his or her 
personal interests are. It is also dan- 
gerous to attempt a measurement of 
hostility, which rises and falls for reasons 
that are often impossible to predict and 
which is subject to manipulation by 
governments and political leaders. 

In 1967, for instance, the government 
of Egypt had so excited local resentment 
against the Americans by its claim of 
U.S. participation in the Israeli attack 
on 5 June of that year that the governor 


articles, and current events, but a surmise is still a 
surmise and is often unreliable. 
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of Alexandria could no longer guarantee 
the safety of Americans transiting that 
city if they happened to be spotted by 
the mob in the street. Attitudes in Alex- 
andria a year later were remarkably 
different. 

Certain generalizations may be per- 
mitted, however. The first is that, while 
there have been many ups and downs 
over the years since 1947, popular at- 
titudes toward Americans are demon- 
strably less favorable than they were 40 
years ago. The aura of American benef- 
icence described previously kas largely 
gone, and the Americans are seen as no 
better than the British or French. The 
most obvious measures of this deteri- 
oration are the increase in the number of 
terrorist actions against individual Ameri- 
cans and the decline in the American 
ability to influence events on the ground. 
Although there were occasional acts of 
mob violence, as in Baghdad in 1958, 
when three American businessmen were 
torn to pieces by a mob, there was no 
organized terrorism against Americans 
until after the 1967 Israeli-Arab war. 
Americans could walk safely through 
the streets of Arab cities at night un- 
escorted—-more safely, indeed, than they 
could in Washington or New York. 
Today there are few places in the Arab 
world where they can relax in the knowl- 
edge that they are completely safe from 
attack. 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE 


America’s word and its potential use 
of military force were also powerful 
persuaders in the pre-1967 era. In 1958, 
the United States could perform suc- 
cessfully as deus ex machina in the 
Lebanese imbroglio and bring it to a 
happy resolution without firing a shot. 
In 1983, it failed miserably to do the 


same, in part because it had lost its aura 
of invincibility. The Lebanese dis- 
covered that the marines could be killed 
as easily as anyone else and that they 
were powerless to do anything effective 
in response. 

We thus come to an important cause 
of anti-Americanism, or perhaps we 
should say an important reason that 
anti-Americanism has become apparent. 
Anti-Americanism results from, among 
other things, lack of respect. Defeat is an 
orphan, and American bumbling and 
inability to stay the course in Lebanon 
have reflected severely on American 
prestige and popularity. That makes it 
easier to be anti-American and to act 
out one’s hostility. There are still many 
Lebanese who remember the positive 
American role of the past and whose 
interests are closely tied to those of the 
United States, but they have been 
pushed into the background and silenced 
by those who think they have reason to 
dislike or hate America, and it is this 
latter current that is dominant in the 
suburbs of south Beirut today. Un- 
certainty about the constancy of the 
Americans makes their friends unwilling 
to expose themselves and makes their 
enemies bolder. 


THE FRUITS OF POWER 


Even when victorious, however, a 
major power with at least theoretical 
ability to affect the movement of char- 
acters on the local stage inevitably at- 
tracts an animosity it did not earn when 
it was remote and uninvolved. This is 
one of the fruits of power and responsi- 
bility. Twisting the lion’s tail long ago 
gave way to plucking the eagle’s feathers. 
This game becomes easier to play, al- 
though perhaps less fun, when the Unit- 
ed: States loses the will or the capacity 
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either to respond effectively or to solve 
the problem that lies at the root of local 
unhappiness. : 

The dilemma of the outside power 
sucked into the political maelstrom of 
the Middle East is brilliantly described 
by L. Carl Brown.‘ He argues that the 
only safe course is for outside powers to 
have a realistic appraisal of their in- 
ability to solve the Eastern question, 
which is at least two centuries old, and 
to resist the temptation to tinker with it. 
This is wise and useful advice, but for a 
‘variety of reasons, from the strength of 
the Israel lobby in the Congress to the 
readiness of the Soviets to fill any 
vacuum—witness the U.S. dilemma 
about protecting shipping in the Gulf— 
the United States will inevitably be 
involved in the Middle East as long as it 
claims to be a world power and to be 
competing with the Soviets. 


ARAB GRIEVANCES 


It is not just America’s role as a world 
power, however, that gives rise to an- 
tagonism. As noted earlier, the very fact 
of prominence will itself attract ani- 
mosity. Whoever is great is envied, and 
whatever he wants some will oppose 
simply because he wants it. Such resent- 
ment is obviously a factor in Arab 
attitudes from time to time. The Alger- 
ians, for instance, in 1974 adopted a self- 
destructive position on family planning 
in part because they were tired of Ameri- 
can efforts to bulldoze through a con- 
sensus in the opposite direction. 

The degree of animosity, however, 
depends a great deal on actions taken or 
not taken. Policies followed do make a 
difference. In the case of Arabs, Ameri- 


4. L. Carl Brown, International Politics and 
the Middle East (Princeton, NJ: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1984). 


can policies have led to a profound sense 
of genuine grievance. The nature of that 
grievance may change from place to 
place and time to time, but there are 
some enduring themes. The most pro- 
minent of these is the Palestine problem, 
in which the United States is seen as 
opposing Arab expectations of self- 
determination, but there are other issues, 
some of which are related by the Arabs 
to Palestine even though they are quite 
separate in American eyes. One of them 
has been the fairly consistent American 
opposition to the more radical forms of 
Arab nationalism as exemplified by Nas- 
ser, Qaddafi, and Hafez al-Assad. This 
has been widely perceived as a function 
of U.S. support for Israel. Another has 
been American support of one side or 


' another in local disputes, such as the 


Western Sahara issue, the Iran-Iraq 
war, and the Yemen struggle in the 
1960s. 

A third, and perhaps the most per- 
vasive source of animosity, has been 
American overidentification with local 
rulers, the most egregious example of 
which occurred with the Shah of Iran, 
but of which there have been numerous 
examples in the Arab world—Nuni Said 
in Iraq, President Chamoun in Lebanon 
in 1957-58, Hussein in Jordan, Sadat in 
Egypt, Hassan in Morocco, and Bour- 
guiba in Tunisia. The Americans have 
an observable tendency to personalize 
their foreign relations everywhere, to 
classify local rulers as being either pro- 
American or anti-American, and to em- 
brace too enthusiastically those in this 
first category, seeing them as embodying 
the country they rule and as being 
personal friends of the U.S. president. 
The case of Sadat was certainly the 
worst example of this tendency in the 
Arab world, and he was eventually 
brought down by a force we have yet to 
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discuss but that in the long run is likely 
to be the most important single factor in 
the equation—Islamic revivalism. 


ISLAMISM 


There is not space to discuss the 
phenomenon of Islamism at any length, 
and itis difficult to dissect and classify in 
any event. Students of the arza are still 
debating what to call it, although they 
are generally agreed that the term “funda- 
mentalism,” so beloved of American 
and British commentators, is inaccurate, 
in part because Islamism, or Islamic 
resurgence or radicalism or reformism 
or whatever we call it in its various 
manifestations, is a political as much as 
a religious movement and its agenda 
goes far beyond anything the Christian 
fundamentalists have in mind. Further- 
more, in the sense that fundamentalism 
means a belief in the inerrancy of the 
holy scriptures, every pious Muslim is a 
fundamentalist, because it is a basic 
tenet of Islam that the Quran is the 
literal word of God, transmitted through 
Muhammad, who was merely the vessel 
for communicating it to the world. 

Although Khomeini’s brand of Is- 
lamism has caught the world’s attention 
and is the most active and successful, 
largely because of the success of the 
Islamic revolution in Iran, the move- 
ment that now affects Muslim com- 
munities from Detroit to Mindanao 
began well before Khomeini ever caught 
the public eye. In retrospect, the 1967 
Arab defeat by Israel stimulated re- 
jection of modern Arab nationalist the- 
ories and a return to religious values 
that had been neglected by political 
leaders for years. Islam had always been 
a very important element of Arab culture 
and society but modern Arad nation- 
alists had largely ignored it as a guide to 


political action. The'urge for modern- 
ization and the creation of national 
states took precedence over piety and 
tradition as determinants of political 
behavior. 

The return of Islam to the political 
arena was in part a reaction to the 
failure of nationalism in the contest with 
Israel and in part a reaction to the threat 
of Western cultural penetration. Over 
many years, the urge to catch up with 
the West had led to imitation and to the 
introduction of Western habits and val- 
ues. The failure in 1967 led to a rethink- 
ing of objectives and priorities on the 
part of many yaurger political activists 
and to a return {o traditional religiosity 
as-a cure for the weaknesses of Arab 
society, which were seen as root causes 
of the defeat and as being due in large 
part to the rush to westernize. This trend 
became particularly important among 
university students of the hard sci- 
ences—an apparent paradox that has 
yet to be explained satisfactorily, at least 
in Western literature on the subject. 
There is no agreerment today on where 
this revival is leading, but it has already 
brought about visible changes in Arab 
society from the Atlantic to the Gulf, 
and Islam is no Jonger politically ir- 
relevant in any cf the Arab states. 

A principal source of the immorality 
that has upset Islamic traditionalists has 
been the United Stétes, where the license 
of the past 20 years has created a society 
that pious Muslims find profoundly 
disturbing. Arak youths exposed to the 
temptations of rormlessness at Ameri- 
can universities and colleges have re- 
turned home with alarming views and 
habits. Others have been exposed to 
similar corrupting influences through 
radio, television, and videocassette- 
recorder films without even leaving 
home. More upsetting, perhaps, are 
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government leaders influenced by mod- 
ernist ideas who have attempted to 
change laws and customs that they have 
seen as a brake on progress— Tunisian 
President Bourguiba’s attempt to con- 
vince workers to stop fasting during 
Ramadan, for instance. The inspiration 
for such efforts is widely seen as coming 
from the West, of which the United 
States is the leading element. 

Over the past 10 years, Islamic reform 
has become a leading language of polit- 
ical dissent. The priority targets of the 
reformers are local governments, but 
when those governments: are closely 
identified with the United States, the 
latter also becomes a target, by associ- 
ation. Khomeini calls America the Great 
Satan not just because it has been a 
corrupting influence on Iranian youth 
but also because it was so closely identi- 
fied with the shah. Similarly, there was a 
strong strain of anti-Americanism 
among Sadat’s opponents because the 
United States was seen as his principal 
supporter. 

There are Islamists and Islamists, of 
course, and there is a considerable dif- 
ference between the various groups in 
different countries as to aims and 
methods. Some describe themselves as 
wishing to work within the system to 
bring about evolutionary change, while 
others preach violent revolution and 
bloodshed. Some are quick to maintain 
that there is no inherent reason why 
their movement should harm American 
interests in any way. Others are openly 
hostile and see a destruction of U.S. 
influence in the region as a priority goal. 

At the present time, there is no Arab 
country in which an early seizure of 
power by Islamist elements looks likely, 
and one is probably safe in assuming 
that this movement, too, will pass away, 
but it will change things appreciably 


before it does. In the meantime, it is a 
source of tension and discontent that 
has surfaced in violence in a number of 
places—Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, 
Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, and Saudi Ara- 
bia, among others. When it does, Ameri- 
cans and American interests are likely to 
be among the targets, even if only in- 
directly. In Tunisia, for instance, Is- 
lamism is a potent political factor today, 
and the United States is closely identified 
with a regime that is trying to limit its 
influence. Anti-regime attitudes among 
the Islamists will inevitably take on an 
anti-American coloration, if they have 
not done so already. 


SO WHAT? 


The reader may well ask at this point 
where this all leaves us. In brief, as the 
leading foreign power in the area, the 
United States is going to be blamed for 
most of what goes wrong. While much 
of the blame will be unreasoned and 
undeserved, the United States has done 
enough to earn a good deal of animosity 
from the Arabs, and the miracle is that 
relations with the people of the area are 
not worse than they are. 

At the same time, the United States is 
a powerful economic, intellectual, and 
cultural magnet. There are, for instance, 
far more Arab students in the United 
States today—39,430 in 1985-86 ac- 
cording to the Institute of International 
Education—than there were in 1948— 
2,088—and they include students from 
countries with which relations are hardly 
warm, such as Libya and Syria, as well 
as from the conservative states that have 
traditionally been more friendly. Ameri- 
can technology and military equipment 
are preferred to those of the Soviets, and 
American trade with the region remains 
significant. Arabs wanting first-class 
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medical treatment may go to Europe, 
but more would prefer to come to the 
United States, and the United States is 
still the preferred goal of most Arab 
emigrants. As a result, there is a thick 
network of personal and national in- 
terests criss-crossing the distance be- 
tween us, and while the experience of 
1967, when six Arab states broke re- 
lations with us, and the oil boycott in 
1973 show that these interests cannot 
overcome major political trauma, they 
are a healing factor that tends to bring 
things back to equilibrium after a break. 

Thus when the Egyptians broke re- 
lations in 1967, they still had to maintain 
a cultural attaché in Washington to care 
for the some 1500 Egyptian students 
who remained in American colleges and 
universities on Egyptian government 
scholarships. Similarly, the Libyans are 
maintaining an official presence in the 
United States today to supervise an 
estimated 1000 Libyan students who are 
here in spite of the Reagan-Qaddafi 
confrontation. 


LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE 


Are there, then, any lessons to be 
drawn from this brief examination? 
There are some striking parallels be- 
tween our early problem with the Bar- 
bary pirates and our problem with hos- 
tages today. We made no bones about 
negotiating for the hostages’ release with 
the Algerians in the 1790s because we 
realistically had no alternative and we 
were following a practice long accepted 
by the Europeans. By the time Perdicaris 
came along, however, we had won a 
succession of wars—with Britain, with 
Mexico, with ourselves, the Indians, 
and Spain—and we were feeling our 
oats. An activist president thought he 
should show that we could not be trifled 


with. There is thus historical precedent - 
for either accommodation or con- 
frontation as a way to get hostages 
released. 

But the parallel should not be carried 
too far. Roosevelt was dealing with an 
entirely different mix of characters, and 
he was very lucky that France pulled his 
chestnut out of the fire for him. Further- 
more, neither the Algerian nor Mo- 
roccan hostage problem grew out of the 
popular antagonism toward Americans 
of the sort we encounter today in the 
Middle East; even in Lebanon today, 
the hostages are pawns in a game of 
blackmail. They were captured in an 
effort to obtain the release of Shiite 
prisoners in Kuwait more than because 
of particular animosity toward Ameri- 
cans. Animosity undoubtedly made it 
easier, but the animosity was incidental. 

Arab antagonism will not go away 
soon, and it will rise and fall with the 
course of events. Some observers argue 
that Arab nationalism, whose funda- 
mental hypothesis is that there is one 
Arab nation, which stretches from the 
Atlantic to the Persian Gulf, is in- 
creasingly losing ground to local nation- 
alism.5 This should mean decreasing 
interest in the Palestinian issue on the 
part of those states not directly involved, 
and a greater possibility of friendly 
relations with the United States. Even 
were the Palestinian problem to dis- 
appear tomorrow, however, there would 
be other problems arising out of local 
issues, such as Islamism and over- 
identification with conservative rulers, 
which will bedevil American relations 
with the Arabs and will keep animosities 
alive. But the other problems would be 
more manageable without the Arab- 

5. See, for example, Fouad Ajami, “The End 


of Pan-Arabism,” Foreign Affairs (Winter 
1978-79). 
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Israeli problem, and the amplitude of 
the animosity waves would be much 
reduced were that problem solved. 

It does no good, however, to talk in 
these hypothetical terms. AlÍ of the 
problems mentioned will be with us for 
some time, and we can look forward to a 
continuing relationship with the Arab 
world that will be marked by instability 
and periods of considerable animosity. 
It will not mean the end of our republic, 
but it will keep us busy for the rest of this 
century, at least. 

There are limits to how much Pe 
can be done, because the American 
civilian—as opposed to military— 
presence and economic stake in the area 
have been reduced since the oil boom 
slackened and because there is an abid- 
ing Arab interest in the United States. 
This includes an interest in friendly 
relations based on mutual respect. This 
is true even of the more radical Arabs, 
none of whom can ignore for long the 


importance of the United States, even 
though they may be unwilling to admit 
it. 

The Americans have not been very 
adept at exploiting this interest and over 
the years have made a number of sericus 
errors in their dealings with the Arabs. 
There will be more errors in the years to 
come, for a variety of reasons, including 
the pressures of the military-industrial 
complex, the fact that American Middle 
East policy is more a reflection of dom- 
estic politics than of strategic thinking, 
and Israel’s lack of enthusiasm-for hav- 
ing its patron enjoy good relations with 
the Arabs. This means that we can 
expect further acts of violence against 
Americans, but it does not mean they 
are the result of an inevitable Muslim or 
Arab animosity. They are a reaction to 
American policy and to the invasion of 
American culture, not an inherent and 
unavoidable phenomenon of race and 
religion. 
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Anti-Americanism in Pakistan 
By HAMID H. KIZILBASH 


ABSTRACT: Pakistanis give three kinds of reasons for negative feelings 
about America. One involves U.S. policies toward Pakistan such as failure 
to come to Pakistan’s aid during the Bangladesh crisis, using Pakistan for 
its own interests, and opposition to Pakistan’s:peaceful nuclear program. A 
second deals with American global policy, including support of Israel, 
opposition to Iran’s present government, and use of force against small 
Third World nations. The third includes American involvement in 
Pakistan—for example, support of the military regime, obstructing a 
settlement of the Afghan issue, and responsibility for the decline in the 
value of the local currency. Most Pakistanis are uneasy about the 
relationship with America as opposed to being hostile. American support 
of Israel, India, and military dictators has undone a lot of the goodwill 
gained in other ways. Religious, ethnic, and cultural differences are 
rejected by most people as a basis of anti-American feel_ngs. Speculation 
about interference in Pakistan’s internal affairs and responsibility for 
former Prime Minister Bhutto’s assassination have provided a basis for 
more ordinary people ta develop feelings of anti-Americanism. 
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ANTI-AMERICANISM IN PAKISTAN 


N 10 April 1986, Benazir Bhutto, a 

leader of the Pakistan Peoples 
Party and. daughter of the executed 
former Prime Minister Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto returned home after a long ab- 
sence abroad. Benazir is considered a 
strong contender for power in a free and 
fair election, and people had come from 
all over the country to welcome her back 
in what has been described as the largest 
turnout ever in the historic city of La- 
hore. Onè of the banners welcoming her 
back read, “Down with America,” and 
some of the most often repeated slogans 
heard in the long procession from the 
airport to the public meeting were 
against the United States.! 

This was the most recent demon- 
stration of anti-Americanism on a mass 
level that I have witnessed. For students 
and political activists, anti-Americanism 
is not an uncommon experience. Feel- 
ings against America appear regularly in 
the slogans they shout, the speeches they 
make, and the pamphlets they write. It is 
visible in the chalkings on the wall, it 
crops up in conversations over tea, and 
it defines the epithets to be hurled at 
one’s opponents. On the other hand, 
anti-Americanism is not to be found in 
the fashion that is popular, the tech- 


nology that is admired, and the edu- ` 


cation that is sought. It fails to prejudice 
the sports that are watched and the films 
that do well. That it is possible to be 
loved, admired, and hated all at the 
same time is a difficult status for Ameri- 
cans to accept or understand. 
Pakistanis do not view their relations 
with America just on the basis of factors 


1. During her speech at the public meeting, 
Benazir urged the people not to burn the American 
flag or shout slogans against America. The Peoples 
Party workers have been under strict orders to 
prevent such incidents since April 1986 but without 
much success. | 
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like culture or ideology. Contradictions 
exist in their feelings and need to be 
recognized if their behavior is to be 
understood. Taking into account the 
range of feelings that are found in 
Pakistan, the following pages make an 
attempt to examine the possible reasons 
for these feelings.” 

Different Pakistanis have different 
feelings about America and at different 
levels of intensity. For example, the 
ruling elite’s views are based on a self- 
interest that sometimes takes an anti- 
American turn only as a means of 
blackmailing the United States to take 
more interest or provide more aid. Middle- 
class fundamentalists are motivated by 
what they interpret as a threat to their 
beliefs and traditional way of life. 
Liberal-progressives or leftists define 
their feelings in terms of capitalist or 
imperialist exploitation, neocolonial- 


‘ism, and humanitarianism. Pakistan’s 


four nationalities—the Sindhis, Balu- 
chis, Punjabis, and Pathans—may dif- 
fer in their feelings about America. The 
literate and illiterate, the urban and 
rural, men and women all have their 
own specific feelings. Pakistanis of the 
Shiite sect can differ in their attitudes 
from the Sunni sect, and those who have 
been abroad have different feelings from 
those who have never left the country. 
And yet negative feelings about America 
can be found in every class, every sect, 
every province, and every grouping in 
Pakistan. More significant, it is very 
difficult to find much public demon- 
stration of pro-American feelings. 


2. This article is based largely on 40 inter- 
views conducted between February and July 1987 
with students, housewives, businessmen, teachers, 
political workers, trade union leaders, journalists, 
and domestic servants. A fourth of those inter- 
viewed were women and all of those interviewed 
belonged to the province of Punjab. 
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Pakistanis give a broad range of 
reasons for their negative feel:ngs about 
America. Some are connected with the 
policies and actions of America relating 
to Pakistan. Others have something to 
do with America’s global role and its 
policies toward Third World countries. 
Still others seem less concerned with 
American action and more with local 
issues and domestic politics. 

The first section of this article con- 
tains some general observations to help 
establish a context for understanding 
anti-Americanism in Pakistan. The 
second looks at the major causes of anti- 
American feelings in Pakistan, the third 
at the impact of America’s global role on 
the Pakistani public, and the fourth at 
how local problems tie up with anti- 
American feelings. The last section at- 
tempts a tentative evaluation of all this 
information. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


For the purposes of this article, anti- 
Americanism is understood to mean 
those feelings of disapproval, hostility, 
or condemnation that are found among 
the Pakistani people against the Ameri- 
can government and its policies. No 
significant evidence of feelings against 
the American people, as opposed to 
their government, was found, and al- 
though the distinction is sometimes dif- 
ficult to make, it is imperative that the 
American public learn to do so. 

Anti-American feelings as just de- 
fined can also be found in America, but 
the same term is not used to describe 
hostility or open agitation against the 
policies of the United States in the 
United States. To demonstrate against 
the American policy on Nicaragua in 
Washington is not anti-American while 
in Delhi or Dacca it is. Pakistani feelings 


on Vietnam, Grenada, or the Bay of Pigs 
are not that different from those of the 
Americans demonstrating in the United 
States or the Europeans demonstrating 
in Britain and France. 

The Communist role in creating anti- 
American feeling, particularly that of 
the USSR, is overrated. At least in 
Pakistan, Chinese propaganda has done 
more to create feelings of aversion to the 
so-called capitalist-imperialist con- 
spiracy than the Soviet Union has ever 
managed to do. Local leftist parties and 
groups have a role in creating con- 
sciousness about American policies, but 
there is no agreement among observers 
on the extent of their impact.3 

Feelings against America do not 
operate in a vacuum. They are part ofa 
worldview, a whole set of favorable and 
unfavorable feelings that exist in every 
individual. These can start from as basic 
an impulse as one brother being anti- 
Soviet so that the other chooses to be 
anti-American. They can also originate 
in activities of student days involving 
flirtation with Marxism or the laissez- 
faire philosophy. By and large, feelings 
against India and Israel tend to be 
stronger than those about the United 
States. 

Desire for travel, a better status, and 
financial gain can produce considerable 
interaction between Pakistanis and Ameri- 
cans, but it does not necessarily produce 
pro-Americanism. In fact, this is a dan- 
gerous assumption to make because a 


3. Local leftist parties and groups make 
substantial claims regarding their role in creating 
public consciousness against America, but, be- 
cause of their own disunity and limited following, 
it is difficult to judge how accurate such claims are. 
The Awami National Party, the Mazdoor Kisan 
Party, and the Peoples Party, during 1969 and 
1970, as well as sections of the trade union 
movement have doubtless played a role. 
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Pakistani’s search for livelihood does 
not always control his or her politics. To 
struggle for a better life, one may, for 
example, move to any part of the world 
while retaining the political views al- 
ready formed. 

There is nothing strange about the 
love-hate reality of anti-Americanism. 
One may like a person’s performance in 
the courtroom and despise his attitude 
toward women. The same kind of multi- 
dimensional framework is used by Paki- 
stanis as they look at different activities 
of America. Moreover, anti-Ameri- 
canism is expressed differently by dif- 
ferent people. Some people feel the 
resentment but confine their feelings to 
private expression, while others take to 
the street, demonstrate, or try to damage 
American property. It is also important 
to remember that anti-American feelings 
were low in the 1950s, higher in the 
1960s, high in the 1970s, and somewhat 
reduced in the 1980s.4 In addition, anti- 
American feeling was restricted to cam- 
puses, intellectuals, and the section of 
the public with high political con- 
sciousness in the 1960s and has slowly 
come to include larger sections of the 
ordinary public during the 1970s and 
1980s. 

The reasons for these feelings are not 
always rational, logical, or based on 
facts. In the discussion that follows, it is 
imperative that the reader remember 
that all the reasons that Pakistanis give 


4. Most Pakistanis agree that the 1965 war 
against India and the stopping of the supply of 
spare parts by the United States constituted the 
beginning of any large-scale anti-American senti- 
ment in Pakistan. This was further fueled by the 
lack of American help in 1971 when the promised 
naval assistance never came to the Bay of Bengal. 
During the rest of the 1970s, America seemed to 
withdraw from this region and it was only after the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan that interest was 
revived. 
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for their anti-Americanism have been 
included and not just the reasons that 
make sense to me. 


HOW AMERICA 
TREATS PAKISTAN 


The policies of the United States 
relating to Pakistan that arouse anti- 
American feelings renge from a belief 
that the United Sta-es has repeatedly 
failed Pakistan at ts time of need, 
through opposition to specific policies, 
to vague concern ove? U.S. involvement 
in Pakistan’s internal problems. Each of 
these issues, actual or perceived by Paki- 
stanis, is mentioned as a cause of their 
feelings against America. Not everyone 
would agree with the complete list, and 
most people would tend to list three or 
four reasons as certral to their own 
thinking. It is noteworthy, however, 
that these factors are -he most influential 
in determining the fezlings of most ordi- 
nary Pakistanis.‘ 

Failure in assisting Pakistan at an 
hour of need or taking action aimed at 
weakening Pakistan at such times has 
played an important role in determining 
the feeling of Pakistanis. Friendship is 
rated highly in Paksstan, and the con- 
ventional code requires that one drop 
everything and come to the aid of a 
friend in distress. Both the ban on 
supply of spare parts during the 1965 
war with India and the failure to assist 
during the Bangladesh crisis in 1971 are 
viewed as betrayals cf friendship. This is 
the most frequently mentioned cause for 
anti-American feehng among Paki- 
stanis. It is also tke source of heavy 
cynicism regarding the future promises 


5. In comparison with U.S. global policies 
and local Pakistani issues, American policies 
toward Pakistan seem tae most important and 
were always mentioned ty those interviewed. 
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of U.S. commitment to the security of 
Pakistan. 

A lot of Pakistanis are offended by 
the American support of autccratic and 
military regimes. They hole America 
responsible for maintaining Zia ul-Haq 
or Ayub in power and condemn America 
for doing so. Another side of the same 
coin is feeling that no one in Pakistan 
can hope to come to power without U.S. 
approval. Charges are frequently traded 
by Pakistani politicians that one or the 
other has received the blessings of Wash- 
ington. That this demeans the ordinary 
voters and puts their vote or voice to 
naught is another cause of American 
unpopularity. Those who are oppressed 
by autocratic regimes and deprived of 
their basic rights blame America for 
being the patron of such oppressors. 

At the mass level, the allegation that 
America was responsible for the hanging 
of Prime Minister Bhutto, a popular 
Pakistani politician overthrown in 1977, 
has had wide circulation and many 
Pakistanis believe it. Bhutto himself, 
during the last days of his rule and while 
under detention, accused the United 
States of plotting his overthrow. This 
story has been responsible for creating 
considerable negative feelings in the 
Pakistani public. As one student activist 
put it, “The hanging of Bhutto created a 
consciousness of the American role in 
Pakistan which even the most simple 
citizen could understand.” 

American opposition to the peaceful 
nuclear program of Pakistan is in- 


6. The latest in this theory seems to be that 
Benazir Bhutto has received the approval of the 
Americans. One student expressed the view that 
Pakistani politicians must not allow America to 
play such a role. > 

7. The assumption is that a lot of the com- 
plicated arguments against American involvement 
in Pakistan are not comprehensible to the citizens 
of a country with a literacy rate of 22 percent. 


creasingly gaining importance as a basis 
of anti-American feeling. Two aspects 
of it have begun to sink into the con- 
sciousness of the public. The first is that 
there is a conspiracy to prevent Pakistan 
from acquiring nuclear technology and 
that America is the most vocal and 
active member of this group, which also 
includes India and Israel. The second is 
that unfair and bogus issues are gen- 
erated from time to time to hold Paki- 
stan up to ridicule. Pakistanis do not 
believe the stories of foul play abroad in 
connection with the nuclear program, 
and, in any case, they do not see anything 
wrong in trying to obtain the technology 
that is needed. The perception is that 
Pakistan has been singled out for dis- _ 
criminatory treatment in connection 
with the nuclear issue. Denial of pro- 
mised aid because of suspicions that 
Pakistan is going ahead with its nuclear 
program is seen as an effort at blackmail 
and creates strong feelings against the 
United States.® 

The war in Afghanistan has now 
lasted eight years. As the incidents of 
violence and terrorism increase inside 
Pakistan and as Afghan refugees move 
into economic competition with local 
citizens, the pressure for a settlement of 
the Afghan conflict is increasing. The 
United States is believed by many to be 
opposed to the settlement for its own 
ends. Feelings of resentment are gen- 
erated because of the suspicion that the 
United States wants to keep the Afghan 
conflict alive. 

America appears to have been un- 
successful in creating an image of soli- 
darity with the ordinary people of Paki- 


8. Pakistanis are particularly unhappy that 
India is not subjected to the same kind of pressure 
with respect to its nuclear program, which includes 
the explosion of an atomic device in 1974. 
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stan. One often hears Pakistanis talk 
about a senior civil servant’s or army 
general’s having properties in America 
or having the United States pay the bill 
for children’s education abroad. The 
elite are known to have a pro-American 
bias, and to the extent that the public 
dislikes their politics, it also disapproves 
of American support for this class. 

Pakistanis express some disappoint- 
ment with specific regard to the nature 
of U.S. aid. A widespread impression 
exists that aid is, in fact, a mechanism 
for enslaving Pakistan and that much of 
it is spent on the salaries and privileges 
of foreign personnel not needed to do 
work in Pakistan. Some Pakistanis also 
point out that American policy re- 
garding the aid to be given has been such 
as to provide Pakistan with no means 
for developing its industry on a self- 
reliant basis. In this connection, multi- 
national corporations, which are usually 
identified with America, are also said to 
be playing a role against the interests of 
Pakistan. Newspaper columnists and 
politicians out of power frequently point 
to the fact that future generations of 
Pakistanis are already in debt and that 
much of the aid being received is going 
into the payment of interest on loans 
taken. 

“CIA” is one of the most commonly 
used words in the Pakistani language. 
All kinds of people and incidents lead to 
public discussion of this organization 
and it is no honor to be called an agent 
of the Central Intelligence Agency. One 
of the most bizarre incidents involved 
the alleged attempt by an American 
scientist attached to the Malaria In- 
stitute in Lahore to breed a mosquito for 
use against the local population. The 
scientist was withdrawn, but the incident 
lives in the memory of the people as part 
of the conspiracy being hatched against 
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Pakistan.? The CIA is also regularly 
credited with engineering the overthrow 
of governments of Pakistan. 

A small number of people also resent 
the cultural-educational onslaught on 
Pakistan by the United States. They 
complain that many of the programs 
introduced in Pakistani colleges and 
universities are American inspired and 
alienate the young from the local culture 
and social duties. American books and 
publications are said to be spreading the 
wrong ideas in Pakistani society. 


HOW AMERICA 
TREATS THE WORLD 


Although not as significant as policies 
concerned with Pakistan, the global 
politics of the United States also appear 
to have an impact on Pakistani feelings. 
The most commonly mentioned ex- 
amples of such “American misbehavior” 
include Vietnam, Libya, Iran, and coun- 
tries of Central and South America. 
U.S. support of Israel as well as South 
Africa is also brought up in this con- 
nection. Feelings tend to be strong when- 
ever a small Third World country is 
presented as being bullied by the United 
States. They tend to be held by a larger 
section of the population when a Muslim 
country is involved. | 

Vietnam was a debacle that pene- 
trated the consciousness of a lot of 
people in Pakistan. The United States 
was seen as forcing a solution on the 
people of a small country. The heroic 
struggle of the Vietnamese and the de- 


9. The Malaria Institute incident took place 
in 1983. Similar incidents involving charges against 
missionary teachers accused of working for the 
CIA have also taken place, For a short while in the 
1970s, the Pakistan government banned the entry 
of foreign visitors to universities and colleges 
without prior permission. ` 
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struction unleashed by the United States 
are mentioned as a basis of a new 
awareness about America. The image of 
the United States as a compassionate 
power on the side of the weax was laid to 
rest and a new image of the successor to 
colonial and imperial traditions was 
established. This awareness of America’s 
role abroad has been a source of con- 
siderable negative reaction in Pakistan. 

The United States-Iran confrontation 
after the fall of the shah in 1979 had a 
serious impact on Pakistani feelings. 
The Shiites of Pakistan have the strong- 
est negative reaction to anything the 
Americans do to destabilize the 
Khomeini regime, and their reaction has 
been very intense to the events that took 
place in the summer of 1987 in Saudi 
Arabia and the Gulf. Feelings of friend- 
ship for Iran are broad based, however, 
and make American anti-Iran acts un- 
popular throughout the country. The 
fallout of these situations has worked 
against the United States. The United 
States is described as the source of all 
evil, which is bound to suffer the wrath 
of God and be destroyed. Alleged blood- 
letting by the Saudis during the 1987 
pilgrimage is supposed to have been 
done at the behest of America and will, 
unless resisted, lead the ruling family to 
one day “hand over the care and control 
of the Holy Kaaba to the Israelis and the 
Americans.”!° 

At a rally attended by over 50,00 of 
the Tehrik Nifaz-e-Fiqah Jafazia (Move- 
ment for the Establishment of the Shiite 
School of Thought) on 6 July 1987, 
America came in for a lot of criticism. 


10. See Najdi Safakon kay Hathon Makka 
Moazamma main Nihatay Hajaj Karam ka Wah- 
shiyana Qatal-e-Aam (pamphlet) (Lahore: An- 
juman Islami-Irani Talaba, Aug. 1987); Turjaman 
(newspaper) (Tehrik Nifaz-e-Fiqah Jafaria, La- 
hore) (July 1987). 


America was described as responsible 
for the oppression of Muslims, and 
Khomeini was spoken of as the biggest 
challenge to America. A resolution pass- 
ed at the meeting called on the Pakistani 
people “to oppose Russia at the borders 
and America inside the borders.” It 
called for an end to all bases and in- 
fluence of world imperialism in Paki- 
stan. 

American threats against the govern- 
ment of Qaddafi of Libya or the Pales- 
tinian organizations are also a basis for 
anti-American feelings among Paki- 
stanis. Both nations are seen as fraternal 
Muslim states being threatened by impe- 
rialist America. American military 
action is largely viewed as unwarranted 
aggression. It also ties in with the view 
that America actively intervenes in the 
affairs of Third World countries. To a 
lesser degree, American dealings with 
the smaller countries of Central and 
South America, such as the action in 
Grenada or the involvement in Nic- 
aragua, El Salvador, and Chile, have 
also been viewed with disapproval in 
more informed circles. 

Feelings are strongest with reference 
to the support and aid given by America 
to Israel. As Arab-Israeli relations have 
gone from bad to worse and as news of 
Israeli atrocities against Palestinians in 
occupied territories and Lebanon be-. 
come public, the feelings against Ameri- 
ca have registered a sharp rise. It would 
not be unfair to say that in the 1980s, 
Israeli actions are deeply resented and 
the United States is held responsible for 
the way Israel behaves. 

Anonpolitical, rather shy office work- 
er was having trouble responding to 
questions about anti-Americanism until 
the name of Israel was mentioned. That 
was the only vehicle, along with India, 
by which he was able to express any 
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feelings of resentment against the United 
States. Israel’s violence is considered to 
be the result of American military and 
economic support. Because there is no 
pray area in people’s feelings about 
Israel, it is a constant source of anti- 
American feelings. After the stories of 
opposition to Pakistan’s nuclear pro- 
gram are circulated, it is usually Israel 
that is mentioned as the reason for 
American actions. It was Israel that was 
supposed to be planning a preemptive 
strike on a nuclear facility in Pakistan. 
Anti-Israeli feelings as a source of anti- 
Americanism are shared by all sections 
of the Pakistani public, from the reli- 
gious clergy to the housewife. __ 

Similar feelings of resentment against 
the United States are’ occasionally 
thrown up by reference to the racist 
government of South Africa. In some 
Pakistani circles, a link is recognized 
between the oppression of the blacks 
and the activities of the multinationals 
operating in South Africa. Racism, espe- 
cially its manifestations of violence and 
oppression, is linked to U.S. support of 
the South African regime. The United 
States is purported to be quietly and in 
an underhanded manner helping the 
rule of the racist minority. 

Incidents of the use of force against 
small states by the United States and the 
resentment aroused by U.S. support of 
Israel make American global activities a 
fairly important source of anti- 
Americanism in Pakistan. 


AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR LOCAL PROBLEMS 
A Pakistani trade union leader ex- 
plains at some length how the rise in 
electricity charges, the lack of free water 
supply, the plant-more-trees campaign, 
the election of a technocrat to Parlia- 
ment, the use of dangerous pesticides, 
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and a host of other local Pakistani 
realities are closely linked to the United 
States. A Shiite intellectual explains 
how the sectarian rioting in a provincial 
capital is part of a decision to punish 
Shiites to get them off the anti-American 
track. 

All local issues, of course, do not 
always lead to a discussion of American 
involvement, but the reference is fre- 
quent. It begins with the dislike of 
military governments and includes such 
issues as responsibility for the hanging 
of Bhutto, holding the United States 
responsible for supplying funds to the _ 
mullahs (“clergy”), and pushing the 
Afghan situation to where bombs are 
exploding all over Pakistan. The im- 
portant thing to note is that many 
Pakistanis hold America responsible for 
local problems. On the face of it, this 
belief seems absurd, but as one listens to 
Pakistanis explain their feelings, the 
role of such local issues cannot be 
ignored in its contribution to anti- 
Americanism. 

Although all governments recognize 
and deal with the Zia ul-Haq regime, it is 
the Americans who are credited with 
keeping Zia in office. To this extent, 
many of the frustrations created by 
martial law and the nearsighted policies 
of the Zia ul-Hagq regime are able to find 
their way into the feelings of Pakistanis 
against America. 

Whether the link actually exists or 
not, the people see the decline in their 
buying power and the economic crunch 
as connected to the policies dictated by 
the World Bank and Washington. Re- 
cently, this problem was illustrated when 
the 1988 budget was introduced in Par- 
liament and had to be hastily withdrawn 
because the taxes imposed and the new 
prices of essential commodities an- 
nounced were all aimed at the ordinary 
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citizen. It was as if someone not living in 
Pakistan had drawn up the budget. 

In the course of the last seven years, 
the situation created by the Afghan 
refugees has taken a turn where the local 
population feels threatened. Some in- 
cidents of confrontation, like those in 
Quetta and Karachi, have added a sense 
of urgency to the solution of the Afghan 


problem. The United States hes become ` 


a target of attack because it is seen as 
blocking the process of settlement. __ 

Pakistan governments without ex- 
ception have a poor record as far as 
treatment of the opposition is con- 
cerned, and the violation of human 
rights has been noticeably worse during 
the martial law regime. Victims of arbi- 
trary confinement, harsh punishments, 
and loss of means of livelihood feel that 
the movements to overthrow this reign 
of terror have failed because the United 
States has supported the autccratic re- 
gime. 

A new fear gaining grounc in Paki- 
stan is that America is behird the in- 
crease in heroin addiction in Pakistan as 
a means of combating the problem in 
the United States. People say that this is 
a way to force the issue to surface as a 
serious crisis in Pakistan, which can 
then be solved through collaboration 
with the United States. 

The various Muslim sects-—Shuite and 
Sunni, or Deobandi and Barelvi—have 
differences going back a long way. Re- 
cent incidents of sectarianism, however, 
are considered by some Pakistanis to be 
part of the American strategy to de- 
stabilize the country. Similar feelings 
are expressed about the growth of pro- 
vincialism and regional differences. The 
anti-American sentiment receives sup- 
port from such speculation because Paki- 
stanis have become deeply attached to 
the conspiracy theory of politics and are 


ready to believe the worst about outside 
involvement in local affairs. 

People blame America for the rise of 
consumerism and materialism in Paki- 
stan. The emphasis on personal ac- 
quisitions and individual comfort at the 
cost of the society is considered to be an 
export of America. As shopping plazas 
and motor vehicles multiply and people 
are judged by the kind of car they drive, 
many Pakistanis sense a break with the 
old values and traditions. The country 
most mentioned as responsible for the 
change is the United States. A villager 
from Northern Punjab gave the example 
of the clergy selling out for money: when 
people see a prosperous clergyman rid- 
ing in acar they call out, “There goes the 
dollar.” 


AN ASSESSMENT 


What one learns from talking to a 
small sample of Pakistanis is that anti- 
Americanism is widespread but that the 
feeling is not very strong. There are 
some people who question that there is 
any anti-American feeling at all, but 
they seem to say this on the basis of the 
fact that the feelings are not rational or, 
alternatively, that they should be much 
stronger than they are. 

The feelings of most of the population 
are best described as uneasiness and fear 
rather than dislike or hostility. These 
fears are related to America’s alleged 
betrayal in the past and its support of 
those forces that Pakistanis view as their 
enemies—Israel, India, dictators, or the 
local elite. 

No strong and reliable basis of friend- 
ship with the United States seems to 
have emerged in the minds of the ordi- 
nary people. Rather, the relationship 
seems to be a matter of being used for 
American objectives and in the process 
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trying to use them for whatever ad- 
vantage is possible. Differences on issues 
like the nuclear program and American 
support of Israel have a great potential 
for changing the existirg climate of 
acceptance to one of hostil-ty. The events 
in the Persian Gulf also have an impact 
on Pakistani feelings, and any govern- 
ment that becomes involved with Ameri- 
ca’s adventures there wou_d face serious 
problems at home. - 

It is interesting that alliances with 
America in the past or the present 
relationship do not create as serious 
vibrations as some peop.e claim. The 
complaint is that Americe does not live 
up to its promises, not that Pakistan 
chose to ally itself. At one Evel, alliances 
are seen as a means of strengthening 
Pakistan’s defense and notas a sellout to 
a superpower. 

Very few people support the thesis 
that the religious, ethnic, and cultural 
differences between the United States 
and Pakistan are the cause of Pakistani: 
anti-Americanism. Pak. stanis seem 
ready in large numbers io wear blue 
jeans, eat at fast-food res-aurants, and 
watch American television programs. 
Individual Americans are well received 
and treated with respect. if anything, it 
is the Americans who dstance them- 
selves from the ordinary people and 
continue to live in ghettos of protected 
buildings. — | 

The strongest attack leveled at Ameri- 
ca by Pakistani intellectuals is that Wash- 
ington is not interested in Jemocracy in 
Pakistan. They point out that it is easy 
to manage and manipulate one dictator 
but that it would be difficult to do the 
same with a government responsible to 
the people. This impression of the Unit- 
ed States as uninterested m democracy 
does great damage to. its image and 


4 


V 


credibility as a progressive nation. 

The extent of American involvement 
in every sphere of life in Pakistan is also 
widely deplored. It gives the impression 
that a small state’s sovereignty and self- 
government are only a hoax. Pakistanis, 
like citizens of any other nation, like to 
feel that they are in control, and news 
that others are managing their lives 
creates a feeling of unease. This has 
come up recently with respect to the 
desire of the American Agency for Inter- 
national Development to deal directly 
with nongovernmental organizations of 
Pakistan when distributing funds. Al- 
though charges of mismanagement of 
funds by local government agencies are 
justified, the alternative of bypassing the 
local government agencies is not a happy 
one. In the enthusiasm to get things 
done, American agencies are risking 
alienating a substantial section of the 
population. 

Anti-Americanism in Pakistan, to 
the extent that it is present, is a reflection 
of the mistakes being made by the 
American government as well as the 
failures and weaknesses of the Pakistani 
authorities. It is perhaps unavoidable 
where the interests of the two countries 
diverge, but it is also present where the 
desire for cooperation exists. As the 
Afghan situation takes its toll on the 
people of Pakistan and as India tightens 
its hold on the region, the prospects for 
greater anti-Americanism are present. 
The American public needs to be more 
aware of the ways in which the American 
government behaves abroad. Relations 
with Third World countries like Paki- 
stan could improve greatly if im- 
plementation of foreign policy was sub- 
jected to the same careful scrutiny to 
which domestic actions are subject. 
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Anti-Americanism in the 
Southern Cone of 
Latin America 


By RIORDAN ROETT 


ABSTRACT: Anti-Americanism is strongest in the parts of Latin 
America geographically closest to the United States. Mexico and the 
countries of Central America and the Caribbean remain highly dependent 
on their giant neighbor to the north. Their resentment of this fact is often 
reflected in sharp expressions of anti-American feeling. In contrast, in the 
Southern Cone of Latm America, criticism of the United States has, over 
the last twenty years, become less strident and more pragmatic. This 
change in views follows a shift in the balance of power in favor of the 
Southern Cone and away from the United States. As these countries have 
grown more independent, they have grown less resentful of U.S. power. 
There may, however, be aresurgence of anti-Americanism in the Southern 
Cone if the debt-trade crisis is not resolved quickly and equitably. 
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ATIN American literature on the 

United States is replete with the 
drumbeat of anti-American themes. 
There is a well-established pantheon of 
writers who have shocked and capti- 
vated North American readers with their 
elegant and savage condemnations of 
the United States. The most influential 
among them include the Uruguayan 
essayist José Enrique Rodó and his oft- 
quoted Ariel, which contrasts the Ariel- 
like spirituality of Latin culture with the 
Caliban-like materialism of North Ameri- 
can culture; the nineteenth-century Cu- 
ban journalist José Marti, dispatching 
his views about the turmoil and ineq- 
uities of the United States in the gilded 
age to newspapers throughout Latin 
America; the reformist Guatemalan polit- 
ician Juan Jose Arevalo, whose mordant 
imagery of the Shark and the Sardines 
was vividly realized in 1954 when a CIA- 
backed coup overthrew the Guatemalan 
Government; and the Mexican intel- 
lectuals Octavio Paz and Carlos Fuentes, 
whose love-hate views of the United 
States reflect the special, complex re- 
lationship between their country and 
ours. . 

These writers tend toward a striking 
uniformity in their view of the United 
States. We are admired for the creativity 
of our artists and writers, for the pro- 
ductivity of our economy, for the in- 
genuity of our science, and for the 
responsiveness of our democratic insti- 
tutions. With almost equal uniformity, 
however, we are derided for our short- 
sightedness, heavy-handedness, and 
crass greed when it comes to policy 
toward our neighbors to the south. 
Citing what he views as America’s hypo- 
critical intervention in Nicaragua, Car- 
los Fuentes calls the United States “a 
democracy inside but an empire outside; 
Dr. Jekyll at home, Mr. Hyde in Latin 
America.” He adds: 


We will continue to praise the democratic 
achievements and the cultural values of the 
society of the United States. But we will 
continue to oppose its arrogant and violent 
policies in Latin America. We will do so 
painfully, because we love so many things in 
the United States. We will not confuse the 
United States and the Soviet Union, or 
indeed accept their moral equivalence. The 
problem is far more tragic: the Russians act 
ag an empire inside and outside. They are 
perfectly coherent. The United States, by 


-acting like the Russians in its sphere of 


influence, becomes profoundly incoherent 
and hypocritical! 


Fuentes’s views are a logical response 
to the realities of history. For over a 
hundred years, the balance of power in 
the Western Hemisphere has decisively 
favored the United States. With regard 
to the parts of Latin America closest to 
us—Mexico and Central America and 
the Caribbean—the United States has 
enjoyed undisputed economic and poli- 
tical hegemony. Throughout the rest of 
Latin America, especially with regard to 
the Southern Cone of South America, 
North American power has far exceeded 
that of any possible rival. It is not 
surprising to see that we, as a great 
power, have frequently acted as a great 
power, pursuing our interests where and 
to the degree we see fit, even when this 
means trampling on the interests of our 
weaker neighbors. The only surprise is 
that Fuentes can maintain a fresh sense 
of outrage 100 years after the pattern of 
U.S. policy toward Latin America was 
set. 

I would, however, argue that the type 
of anti-Americanism represented by 
Fuentes—an anti-Americanism, per- 
haps, still appropriate in the context of 
U.S. relations with Mexico and with 


1. Carlos Fuentes, “Land of Jekyll’ oad Hy, ‘ce 
Nation, 22 Mar. 1986, p. 337. : 
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Central America and the Caribbean—is 
growing less appropriate in the context 
of U.S. relations with the nations of the 
Southern Cone. For good or ill, the 
relative balance of power between Latin 
America and the United States has, over 
the last 20 years, been shifting in favor of 
Latin America. This tendency is most 
pronounced in the Southern Cone, that 
part of Latin America where U.S. in- 
fluence has always been weakest. This 
shift in the balance of power has, I will 
argue, been accompanied by a shift in 
the tone of Latin American thoughts 
and feelings about the United States. It 
is a shift away from the outraged tones 
of the weak whose rights have been 
violated and who are powerless to do 
anything about it. It is a shift toward the 
realistic, pragmatic tones of those who 
are in an interdependent relationship 
with another power, who have specific 
interests ‘to defend, and who have the 
means with which to defend them. 


MEXICO 


The proximity of Mexico tə the Unit- 
ed States has created a particularly high 
degree of political and economic depen- 
dence. This dependence has, in turn, lent 
a particularly sharp tone to Mexican 
expressions of anti-Americanism. Ameri- 
cans like to think of their country as 
benevolent and just. But Mexicans have 
not forgotten that half their national 
territory was absorbed by the United 
States in the nineteenth century or that 
their country was invaded several times 
by American armed forces. 

Currently, U.S.-Mexican relations 
are being exacerbated by trade and 
investment imbalances, by the impon- 
derables of immigration and drugs, and 
by the inability of the Mexican political 
system to evolve toward a more open 


and democratic form. The frustrations 
of modern Mexico, the humiliation of 
its dependent relationship on the United 
States, provide the makings of a Greek 
tragedy that require constant and sophis- 
ticated ministration. No North Ameri- 
can administration has understood that 
reality. In bilateral relations, the United 
States inevitably has the more powerful 
position; we then exploit that advantage 
with minimal respect for the interests or 
sensibilities of the Mexicans. When we 
shut our borders to immigration, the 
Mexicans are left to absorb thousands 
of extra workers and the loss of foreign 
exchange. When Mexico and its other 
partners in the Contadora group framed 
a workable peace plan for Central Ameri- 
ca, the United States undermined it with 
legalistic quibbles and increased aid to 
the contras. When Mexico needed help 
to overcome its bankruptcy crisis in 
1982, the perceptions of both countries 
differed sharply. The United States 
thought it saved Mexico; the Mexicans 
thought they had been taken advantage 
of. The Mexican view was captured ina 
comment by one official, returning from 
negotiations in the United States. “We 
flew home,” he recalled, “relieved but 
strangely ungrateful... . Washington 
had saved us from chaos, yet it did so in 
an uncharitable manner.”? 

Given the basic facts of Mexican 
dependence, Mexico is not likely to 
exercise any real bargaining power vis- 
à-vis the United States in the foreseeable 
future. Mexico will continue to feel 
injured and resentful and the country’s 
writers will probably continue to resort 
to the kind of anti-American feelings 
expressed by Fuentes. ‘They will con- 
tinue to appeal to America’s conscience 

2. Alan Riding, Distant Neighbors: A Portrait 


of the Mexicans (New York: Random House, 
1986), p. 487. i 
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for a redress of the imbalance between 
us because they have limited means with 
which to bargain and to appeal to our 
interests.. . 


- THE CARIBBEAN AND 
' CENTRAL AMERICA 


The Caribbean and Central America 
constitute a second and distinctive sub- 
set. Indeed, some of the most bitter 
criticism of the United States flows from 
the pens of writers in these regions, and 
rightfully so. Nowhere has American 
power been flaunted with less respect for 
the rights of people to determine their 
own destiny. No image—the big stick, 
big brother, banana republic—that has 
emerged from the critical literature can 
capture the enormity of North American 
malevolence in that region. 

Since the.turn of the century, Ameri- 
can interventions to secure our national 
interests has resulted, time arid again, in 
the creation of repressive police states. 
The inability of John Foster Dulles to 
understand the difference between re- 
form and revolution in Guatemala led to 
an overthrow sponsored by the Central 
Intelligence Agency of the democratic 
government of Jacobo Arbenz Guzman 
in 1954. The ‘legacy of the Trujillo 
family, long protected by American su- 
zerainty, led inexorably to the North 
American military intervention of 1965. 
Our backing of regimes like those of 
Batista in Cuba in the 1950s and of the 
Somozas in Nicaragua led to the two 
revolutions that most plague U.S. for- 
eign policy in the twentieth century: 
Fidel Castro and the Sandinistas. 

American military intervention in Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean has also 
been accompanied, especially in the ear- 
ly decades of the twentieth century, by a 
particularly exploitative form of eco- 


nomic intervention. American multi- 
national corporations, often supported 
by U.S. military and diplomatic power, 
soon found willing surrogates within the 
small, dependent bourgeoisie in each of 
the countries. The resulting combine led 
to decades of exploitation, manipulated 
elections, and ultimately greater security 
problems for the United States as soci- 
eties imploded under the impact of 
modernization and inequality. Today, 
war-torn El Salvador is one fruit of this 
process; Panama is another. 

The current policies of the Reagan 
administration in Central America and 
the Caribbean have reverted to the heavy- 
handed style that seemed to have been 
dying in the 1960s and 1970s. It matters 
little to the U.S. government that pos- 
itive change—toward democracy and 
social modernization—is under way in 
the region. If reform movements chal- 
lenge the status quo, they will be at- 
tacked for the threat they pose, not 
nurtured for the hopes they raise. By our 
intervention in Nicaragua, our militar- 
ization of El Salvador and Honduras, 
our disdain for the efforts of the Con- 
tadora group, which sought to construct 
an earlier peace plan for Central Ameri- 
ca, and our current crass indifference to 
the peace plan of Costa Rican President 
Arias, we have confirmed the worst 
suspicions of both our enemies and our 
friends. The United States is indifferent. 
The United States is so overwhelmed by 
its own security interests that it fails to 
understand that our neighbors, too, 
have security concerns. The two sets of 
concerns should not be mutually ex- 
clusive, but in the 1980s, they have been 
so defined. 


THE SOUTHERN CONE 


U.S. proximity to and hegemony 
over Mexico and Central America have 
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led to highly critical imag2s of the 
United States. U.S. relations with the 
Southern Cone countries of South Ameri- 
ca—Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Uruguay, 
and Paraguay—have historically been 
very different, however. Although South 
Americans would accept certain features 
of the basic image of the United States 
articulated by, forexample, Carlos Fuen- 
tes, they would not accept that image 
completely. In fact, their imag? of North 
America has changed as U.S.-Southern 
Cone relations have evolved over the 
last twenty years. 

Historically, the United States has 
never projected the same degree of pow- 
er in the Southern Cone as it has in 
Mexico and Central America. The South- 
ern Cone nations are geographically 
remote from the United States and, so, 
have never figured as heavily in ques- 
tions of national security. In contrast 
with Mexico and Central America and 
the Caribbean, North American troops 
have never invaded or occupied any of 
the South American countrizs. More- 
over, the countries of the Southern 
Cone are not small banana republics but 
relatively sophisticated nation-states 
with regional and, in some cases, global 
interests. 

Economically, the Southern Cone 
countries have always had more com- 
plex, variegated, and productive eco- 
nomies than our neighbors immediately 
to the south. In fact, for a period in the 
early part of this century, the per capita 
income of Argentina was actually higher 
than that of the United States. More- 
over, while the United States Las always 
been a key financial and trading partner, 
the Southern Cone countries have also 
had extensive economic relations with 
Western Europe. 

Culturally, people of the Southern 
Cone have always identified closely with 


Europe, even after U.S. popular culture 
began its historic conquest of the world. 
An important contributing factor to the 
phenomenon is that in countries like 
Argentina and Chile there has been very 
little racial mixing between people of 
European and of Indian blood. While 
Mexicans, in contrast, take special pride 
in their mestizo culture, Argentines or 
Chileans of European extraction often 
identify closely with their mother coun- 
tries. Even today, sons and daughters of 
the middle class may know Paris or 
London better than the interior of their 
own country. 

If in the past the United States pro- 
jected limited power relative to the pow- 
er of the Southern Cone countries, itis . 
projecting relatively less now. Over the 
last 20 years, American security interests 
in South America have diminished when 
faced with the reality of amore complex, 
multipolar world. In this same period, 
American economic influence has dimin- 
ished as the South Americans have 
diversified their markets and found new 
sources of capital and as the American 
economy has begun to labor under its 
own trade, debt, and productivity prob- 
lems. Having said that, it must be re- 
membered that the intervention of the 
United States in Chile took place less 
than 15 years ago. Diplomatic, com- 
mercial, financial—but not military— 
the United States’ efforts to overthrow 
Salvador Allende illustrate that, in some 
cases, this country will pursue its security 
perceptions with devastating results. 

If anti-Americanism of the Fuentes 
school has always had relatively fewer 
adherents in the Southern Cone than in 
Mexico or Central America, the shift in 
the balance of power between the United 
States and the Southern Cone has made 
the old style of anti-Americanism in- 
creasingly irrelevant. The best work 
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today by South American writers rejects 
as useless the tone of helpless moral 
outrage. Instead, and largely because of 
_ an increasingly equal balance of power, 
these writers recognize that their coun- 
tries are in an interdependent relation- 
ship with the United States, that they 
have specific interests to defend, and 
that, increasingly, they have the means 
with which to defend them. Their writing 
focuses on four major issue areas: U.S. 
security and power; the erosion of the 
inter-American system; the common dan- 
ger to both the Southern Cone countries 
and the United States of the current 
debt-trade impasse; and the overriding 
theme of consolidating democratic, civil- 
ian political regimes. 


U.S. SECURITY AND POWER 


In marked contrast to the years fol- 
lowing World War I], when U.S. be- 
gemonic power effectively limited the 
options available to the region, today 
the countries of the region continue to 
diversify their security and foreign policy 
options, Argentina’s close commercial 
ties with the Soviet Union have become 
a significant factor in that country’s 
foreign policy. The arms industry in 
Brazil and the growth of a nuclear 
capability have given Brazil added status 
in the Third World as well as an auto- 
nomous position regarding its own secu- 
rity. 

Even the pro-defense administration 
of Ronald Reagan seems content to let 
the process of diversification run its 
course. Save for the abortive effort of 
then Secretary of State Alexander Haig 
to mediate the Malvinas/ Falklands con- 
flict in 1982, the United States has 
shown little interest in South American 
security concerns. The Reagan admin- 
istration has not even tried to renew 


military training and sales programs cut 
off for human rights reasons by Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter. 

Instead, all of the Reagan admin- 
istration’s efforts in Latin America have 


` been devoted to Central America. It isa 


common view in South America that, 
after the election of Ronald Reagan, 
“U.S. Latin American policy became 
‘Central Americanized,’ while at the 
same time, Washington’s foreign policy 
toward the region was largely trans- 
formed into a defense policy.” Re- 
flecting the fact that the Southern Cone 
countries no longer see eye to eye with 
the United States on security issues, the 
Reagan administration has chosen not 
to consult with them regarding its poney 
in Central America. 

The United States is far more distant 
today than at any time in recent memory. 
While South American writers may re- 
gret or welcome that development, itis a 
given in their evaluation of both the 
future role of the United States and the 
ability—as well as the need—of the 
Southern Cone nations to develop inde- 
pendent options. 


THE INTER-AMERICAN SYSTEM 


The growing autonomy in the South- 
ern Cone countries on security questions 
is confirmed by the decrepitude in the 
inter-American system. A vital link of 
the United States’ stand against com- 
munism in the Western Hemisphere in 
the postwar years, it is now a marginal 
and somewhat pathetic player. In the 
Malvinas conflict, it played only a minor 
role. In Central America, it has been 
bypassed by Contadora and then the 


3. Heraldo Muñoz, “Introduction,” in Latin 
American Views of U.S. Foreign Policy, ed. 
Robert Wesson and Heraldo Muñoz (New York: 
Praeger, 1986), p. 7. 
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Arias peace initiative. On debt ques- 
tions, the Cartagena Group and bilateral 
relations have dominated the debate. 
With the diminution of overall U.S. 
power in the international system, as 
well as within the hemisphere, the inter- 
American system serves litile purpose. 
Moreover, the residual impression that 
whatever does take place within the 
Organization of American States-—-the 
institutional backbone of the system—is 
controlled by the United States further 
dooms the system to obsolescence. 


THE DEBT-TRADE CRISIS 


The third area of significance to the 
Southern Cone states is that of the 
current debt-trade impasse. The coun- 
tries are burdened with a massive over- 
hang of debt, principally held by private 
commercial banks. One-third of Latin 
debt is held by American banks. The 
American banks dominate the advisory 
committees that coordinate debt repay- 
ment and restructuring efforts. More- 
over, the American deficits play an 
enormous role in determining the de- 
grees of freedom that South American 
states will have to renew growth and 
escape the burdensome interest pay- 
ments that now absorb large portions of 
their foreign exchange earnings. 

Given the gravity of the debt burden, 
and the imperative to have access to 
foreign markets for their exports, the 
South American states had expected the 
United States to take the initiative in 
providing alternative policies. Instead, 
the unanimous impression in South Ameri- 
ca is that the Reagan administration has 
chosen to ignore the crisis. The White 
House refuses to see the debt as a 
security issue. Nor has the United States 
been willing to work with its industrial- 
country allies to seek a coliaborative 


approach ‘to easing the burden. Pro- 
tectionism remains extremely high in 
the European Common Market—and it 
is growing in the United States. Real 
interest rates remain far above historical 
levels: Becaus? much of the Latin debt 
was. borrowec at variable rates of in- 
terest when rates were low, the high 
rates, and potential increases, com- 
pound the prablem. Commodity prices 
for Latin American exports remain de- 
pressed. In addition, neither private 
investment nor new commercial bank 
loans have been available to provide the 
capital needed to grow. 

From the Southern Cone’s point of 
view, the United States, unwilling to 
confront its: own internal problems of 
the twin deficits, has chosen to allow the 
Third World countries to bear the costs 
of adjustment. That cost has been the 
loss of growth and development. The 
Southern Cone attitude is well rep- 
resented by the following quote by a 
highly respected Argentine economist: 


There should be no illusions regarding the 
present and future U.S. policy stance with 
regard to the international economy. The 
aim has been clearly stated: to reassert U.S. 
international hegemony. Latin America has 
nothing to benefi: from this approach, as the 
experience of the early 1980s has clearly 
shown.‘ 


The debt crisis, along with the ac- 
companying trade problems, has laid 
the basis for a type of anti-American 
reaction that was characteristic of a past 
era: “The external debt crisis, initially 
expected by some to increase Latin 
American leverage in its economic re- 
lations with the United States, has back- 

4, Roberto Bouzas, “Trade, Investment, and 
Financial Policies,” in Latin American Views of 
U.S. Foreign Polic}, ed. Wesson and Mufioz, p. 
60. 
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fired. U.S. influence throughout the 
region has been strengthened as a result 
of Latin American inability to exploit 
the situation.”> That reality, unless well 
understood in Washington, could gen- 
erate an anti-American wave in the 
future. It is avoidable—but not if the 
Reagan administration’s policies are con- 
tinued. : . 


REDEMOCRATIZATION 


The final theme, that of consolidating 
democratic regimes in Latin America, is 
intimately linked to the preceding issues. 
The reestablished democratic regimes in 
the Southern Cone—in Argentina, Bra- 
zil, and Uruguay—require resources to 
demonstrate their capacity to respond 
to legitimate societal needs. The debt 
and trade crises have severely limited 
that capacity. The absence of alter- 
natives will inevitably weaken the appeal 
of democracy for millions of citizens in 
the Southern Cone. The economic com- 
ponent of democratic stabilization is 
critical, We now run the risk of a 
gradual weakening of the democratic 
process—and the democratic ideal. The 
United States, through appropriate 
trade and debt policies, could do much 
to alleviate the current situation. It has 
chosen not to do so. The Southern Cone 
countries have been left to the magic of 
the international marketplace. 

Latin American democrats have, until 
now, looked to the United States as one 
of their key allies in the work of re- 
democratization. If wedo not help them 
now on the debt issue, we are in danger 
of losing more than their good opinion. 
The United States may witness the inevit- 
able immobility that characterizes weak- 
ened civilian regimes and the inexorable 


5. Ibid., p. 59. 


return of military governments. 
CONCLUSION 


‘What is remarkable, given the real- 
ities of today’s relations between the 
United States and the Southern Cone 
countries, is that there has not been a 
greater manifestation of old-fashioned 
anti-Americanism. This is due to the 
fact that South American analysts are 
realists. Regardless of their ideological 
position, they accept the asymmetries of 
power between the United States and 
Latin America. They also recognize, 
however, the gradual, steady erosion of 
American power in the hemisphere— 
and in the international system. That, 
combined with the unwillingness of the 
United States to address the key develop- 
ment issues confronting the region, has 
led to a search for alternative modes of 
analysis, for other options for the region. 
For the Southern Cone, the United 
States obviously remains a reality. But it 
is a defanged tiger, which it is not in 
Central America and the Caribbean. No 
gunboats are to be feared. Neither the 
marines nor the contras will appear in 
the interior of Brazil or Argentina. A 
slow process of South America’s realign- 
ment within the international system is 
under way. The United States is a key 
actor but no longer the primary actor in 
that process. . 

Anti~Americanism, as a visceral reac- 
tion against the hegemonic pretensions 
of the United States, is alive and well in 
Mexico and in Central America and the 
Caribbean. Geography and develop- 
ment have both mitigated that reaction 
in the Southern Cone. The countries of 
that region have always tended to deal 
with the United States as more of an 
equal:in a more adversarial manner. 
While recognizing the preponderance of 
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the power of the United States, they 
have sought degrees of autonomy 
through diversified diplomatic, trade, 
and commercial ties. Their rapid growth 
in the last two decades has given them, 
as a group, a greater weight in the 
international system. There has also 
been a preater willingness to look inward 
for the causes of underdevelopment 
while not excusing the lack of interest on 
the part of the United States in helping 
to accelerate the process of change and 
development. 

Most of the key writers recognize the 
reality of interdependence. They do not 
believe the United States is as cognizant 
of the fact that we must coexist in the 


hemisphere or be doomed to continued 
conflict and confrontation. While there 
is little inclination to be pro-American, 
the disposition to be blindly anti- 
American, at least for the Southern 
Cone, has yielded to gloomy realism. 
The United States is what it is and does 
not appear interested in, or capable of, 
change. The alternative is for the coun- 
tries of the Socthern Cone to diversify 
their dependence as quickly and as wide- 
ly as is feasible. That may be less psy- 
chologically rewarding than arousing 
rabid anti-American feelings at home, 
but in the long run, it will do more for 
South America’s self-esteem and develop- 
ment. 
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ABSTRACT: Anti-Americanism in Central America, unlike the outbursts 
of anti-Americanism in the Islamic world, is fueled not by religious 
fanaticism or anti-Western political or social conviction. America and 
Americans and the social and political values they symbolize are often 
extolled and sometimes just as routinely denounced. From the beginning of 
Central American independence in 1821, isthmian political aspirants, 
idealists, opportunists, revolutionaries, and social conservatives have 
found in America’s political tradition an example for Central Americans to 
emulate but ultimately came to regard Americans, along with other 
outsiders, as an intrusive threat to isthmian culture. Those who ascribe the 
modern outbursts of anti-Americanism that reverberate not only in 
Nicaragua—~for obvious reasons—but, to our astonishment, in Honduras, 
El Salvador, and even in the most pro-American country in the region, 
Costa Rica, to the determination of the Reagan administration to bring 
down the Sandinista. government and the economic and political dis- 
locations wrought by an isthmus at war overlook the deeper causes of this 
hostility. 
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NTI-AMERICANISM has been 

and will remain a feature of Cen- 
tral American life, yet it has always 
coexisted with a profound admiration 
and respect for the United States and a 
partiality for the American life-style. 
Currently, however, anti-Americanism 
among Central Americans is on the 
upswing. The explanation involves more 
than the pressures of the American 
government on Nicaragua and our visi- 
ble military commitment in Honduras 
and El Salvador.. When we retreat from 
the current hard-line policies, many Ameri- 
cans believe, anti-American feelings will 
dissipate. Anti-Americanism in Central 
America may diminish but will not 
disappear with the decline of American 
power. The American military presence 
may retreat but American culture and 
its myriad jfeatures—from the bands of 
committed evangelical Protestants who 
have penetrated a still very Catholic 
domain to the go-getter promoters who 
dream of expanding the American market- 
place—will not go away. Central Ameri- 
cans are too close geographically to the 
United States, too influenced by the 
American presence in their history, and, 
frankly, fearful of closing themselves off 
from the United States and the benefits 
the American conriection has brought 
them. Yet at the same time they are 
acutely sensitive about this reliance and 
the sometimes shameful legacy it has 
wrought. 

Their expressions of anti-Ameri- 
canism are not so much rage as guilt or 
despondence over having lost control of 
their own destiny. In the fall of 1986, ina 
course on U.S.-Central American rela- 
tions I was teaching at the University of 
Costa Rica, the students often expressed 
apprehension that American involve- 
ment in Central America would only 
cause them more trouble and coupled 


their remarks with some disapproving 
statements about the Sandinistas in Nic- 
aragua. I conceded the first but queried 
their logic on the second. If they felt the 
Sandinistas should live up to their initial 
pledges for a more democratic Nic- 
aragua, should they not be more sup- 
portive of American policies or, at least, 
should they not be willing to create an 
army to defend Costa Rican democracy, 
especially if the threat were as great as 
some Costa Ricans believe? Their re- 
sponse was, in the context of Costa 
Rican thinking about national identity, 
eminently logical: Costa Rica is a de- 
mocracy and is notably different from 
the rest of Central America because it 
has no army, although it does have a 
civil and rural guard. If Costa Rica 
created an army to defend its admirable 
democratic way of life, then, their logic 
ran, the nation would lose its distinctive 
identity. I asked, “But what if you were 
invaded?” Their universal conviction 
was that Americans knew about Costa 
Rica’s democracy and would not tolerate 
its subversion. The conversation termi- 
nated with a futile effort on my part to 
persuade them with a hypothetical que- 
ry: would Detroit mothers be willing to 
send their sons to defend Costa Rican 
democracy if Costa Ricans themselves 
would not die for the cause? 

The: answer, I believe, lies in the 
priorities Central Americans assign so- 
cial, economic, and political values. 
They extol social order and tradition, 


` they fear disturbance to the culture, but 


they have learned to live with political 
uncertainty. Governments, good or bad, 
right or left, led by the indifferent, the 
ruthless, the well-intentioned but inept 
civilian, the crass dictator, and too often 
the vendepatria who literally sells out 
the country to the foreign intruder— 
each has passed through Central Ameri- 
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can political history. The political be- 
havior of a leader is governed less by law 
than by force of personality, by legiti- 
macy—which is determined less by an 
honest election than by the leader’s 
instinct for knowing the will of the 
people and striving to fulfill their un- 
articulated wishes rather than following 
the strict dictates of the constitution— 
and by credibility. Americans, reflecting 
on our historical experience, speak of 
the primacy of democratic government, 
the secret ballot, checks and balances, 
an independent judiciary, the inalienable 
rights of citizens, leaders who must take 
oaths to uphold the Constitution, and 
the myriad virtues of our political cul- 
ture. These qualities of the American 
experience Central Americans admire, 
yet they do not assign them a central 
place in their own lives and resent our 
doing so. They inherited no Lockean 
social contract to implant in their polit- 
ical philosophy or structure of govern- 
ment. In addition, they have learned 
from experience that the military is less 
a defender of the sovereign republic and 
the constitution than a reminder of the 
dominating social order or the intim- 
idating power of the state. 


THE BURDENS OF HISTORY 


Central America’s historical expe- 
rience.with the larger world, especially 
with Europe and the United States, has 
been marked by.opportunity and frus- 
tration. When the early efforts at union 
failed, largely because of isthmian divi- 
siveness, Central Americans blamed the 
British and later the American govern- 
ment. When ambitious leaders pro- 
moted foreign settlement as a means of 
modernizing the isthmian economies, 
the result was often beneficial only to a 
segment of the population. From the 


'1840s, American interest in securing a 
transisthmian passageway to the gold- 
fields of California and the deter- 
mination of the U.S. government to gain 
equal stature with the British in isthmian 
affairs provided Central Americans with 
new opportunities to exploit their stra- 
tegic location in world commerce. But 
after a flurry of diplomatic and com- 
mercial activity, the Americans and Bri- 
tish decided to settle matters without the 
Central Americans at the negotiating 
table. In the following decade, American 
promoters descended on the isthmus, 
joining the British in carving out transit 
routes across Nicaragua and Panama. 
Again, Central American liberals, usu- 
ally the advocates of the foreign con- 
nection, sensed the opportunity to secure 
their political futures with timely al- 
liances. In Nicaragua, they invited Ameri- 
can mercenaries and soldiers of fortune 
to help them. The most illustrious of the 
newcomers was William Walker, the 
“srey-eyed man of destiny,” who turned 
against his Nicaraguan ally, took over 
the transit route, and with reinforce- 
ments gained control of the country. 
For the only time in their tormented 
history, Central Americans united to 
oust the American intruders, the dream- 
ers of tropical empire, who threatened 
their culture. The experience lies forever 
embedded in the Central American psy- 
che. l 

In the late nineteenth century, when 
the modern Central American economic 
and social structure took shape, the 
liberals returned to power. Once again, 
they looked to the outside world, espe- 
cially the United States. From the 1890s, 
two crops—coffee and bananas— 
dominated Central American economic 
life and in turn its politics and social 
structure. The first lay mostly—though 
not exclusively—-in Central American 
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hands; the second, almost completely 
under powerful American multi- 
nationals like Standard, Cuyamel, and 
especially United Fruit companies. Their 
domain stretched from Panama along 
the Caribbean shore to Guatemala. In 
some countries, notably Honduras, 
where Standard and Cuyamel—which 
merged with United in 1929—centered 
their operations, their economic and 
political clout was so strong that suc- 
cessive governments depended on their 
contributions, legally and illegally ob- 
tained, for survival. Though they op- 
erated largely along the coast, housed 
their managers and even their workers 
in separate towns, and professed a co- 
operative spirit, their influence reached 
deep into Central American life. When 
the leftist Jacobo Arbenz government of 
Guatemala was dethroned in 1954 by an 
American-sponsored coup, Central Ameri- 
cans largely attributed its downfall to 
plotting by United Fruit Company, 
which had fought expropriation of its 
lands under Arbenz’s agrarian reform 
plans. The Guatemalan affair is another 
of the signal events in isthmian history 
that reminds Central Americans of their 
vulnerability and dependence. 

Nor can they forget the landings of 
American troops, usually along the Ca- 
ribbean coastline, where foreigners and 
foreign companies looked to the Ameri- 
can government for protection. Given 
the political insecurity of these places, 
the protective shield of Washington seem- 
ed justified, but to diminutive countries 
the dispatching of shipboard marines 
ashore served as another reminder of the 
limits of sovereignty. Where the inter- 
venors plunged deep into the country, as 
in Nicaragua in 1912 and again in 1927, 
the political impact was more lasting. In 
both instances, undeniably, there were 
Nicaraguans, usually members of the 


elite, who welcomed American support, 
but the professed policing role of Ameri- 
can soldiers and the guarantees of honest 
elections have never overcome the deep- 
er resentments that the intervention de- 
nied Nicaraguans the nght to determine 
their own future. When in 1979 the 
Sandinistas felled Somoza, whose father 
had been installed by the Americans 50 
years before, they believed they had 
defeated the last American marine in 
their country, the culmination of a half- 
century struggle begun by Augusto C. 
Sandino in 1927. 


ON REVOLUTION 


Sandino’s war against 5000 American 
marines unleashed what the Sandinistas 
believe is the authentic Central Ameri- 
can revolution, not the succession of 
sometimes comical, sometimes grue- 
some battles for political power that had 
gone on in the republics. Sandino had 
no systematic revolutionary agenda, 
only an unalterable opposition to Ameri- 
can interference in Nicaraguan affairs. 
Laboring in Mexico in the years after 
the Mexican Revolution, he absorbed 
the anti-Americanism then rife in Mex- 
ico and returned to a Nicaragua in 
revolt. The United States, as it had done 
earlier in Nicaraguan history, tried to 
manage things with forceful diplomacy 
and promises to the malcontents, rein- 
forced by a powerful military presence. 
Sandino joined the revolution. When its 
leaders were bought off or persuaded to 


. give up the fight, he refused. He went 


over to the east coast, where for years 
foreign companies had left bitter re- 
minders of Nicaragua’s weakness, and 
put together an army of men, women, 
and children. His defiance brought him 
recruits from every Latin American coun- 
try save Peru. Even a few marines 
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defected to his cause. The 5000 Ameri- 
can troops dispatched to catch him 
failed in their quest, but the U.S. govern- 
ment left in Nicaragua the Somoza 
familial rule. Somoza lured Sandino 
into Managua to attend a conciliatory 
dinner, then had him taken out and 
shot. But the myth of Sandino and the 
cause he symbolized lived on. 

Sandino, conservative Central Ameri- 
cans would argue, would not approve of 
the Sandinistas and what they are doing. 
They intend to reconstruct Nicaragua 
along Marxist lines and have created 
Central America’s most formidable mili- 
tary force to achieve their goals. Sandino 
believed in private property and thought 
Nicaraguans would be better off without 
a politicized army. These represent the 
kinds of distinctions important to the 
debater or policymaker. They are not 
central to understanding the emotional 
or even spiritual urgency of a cause 
inspired by defiance of history’s legacy. 
What matters is not the lack of a realistic 
goal but the determination to undo 
history by striking out, even insanely, 
against whoever or whatever denies self- 
determination. Compromise and ac- 
commodation have no place in this 
revolutionary mind-set, thus the fearful 
prospect that, once. begun, the rev- 
olution may not stop with the bringing 
down of political authority but may 
continue in a gruesome destruction of 
the social order. Among those who fear 
its collapse, even if the revolution poses 
no realistic threat, there exists a per- 
suasive belief that the revolution must 
not only be defeated but extirpated from 
the social consciousness. In 1932, having 
turned back a Communist revolt that 
took perhaps two dozen lives, the vic- 
torious Salvadoran military undertook 
a matanza, summary executions of 
20,000 or perhaps even 30,000 people. 


The word “revolution” or the mission 
of a “revolutionary” government can 
take on a more frightening meaning for 
Central Americans. We cannot easily 
accommodate such thinking because 
there has been little in our revolutionary 
experience that has menaced the social 
order. We have been able to sanitize the 
meaning of revolution in our imagi- 
nations. In dealing with the Sandinistas, 
we have seized on the phrase “betrayed 
revolution,” earlier applied to condemn 
Castro’s revolution, so as to identify 
moral justification with our decision to 
aid Nicaraguan rebels trying to over- 
throw a revolutionary government. But 
even in the semantic gymnastics, we 
place an American definition on a uni- 
versally exploited word. When Ameri- 
cans speak of the American Revolution, 
they have one kind of revolution in 
mind. When they speak of the Reagan 
revolution, the sexual revolution, the 
women’s revolution, the generational 
revolution, and so on, the implications 
of the word “revolution” can range from 
something on the order of the political 
or economic philosophy one brings to 
government to that perpetually adult 
dilemma about what to do with rebel- 
lious youth. American commentators 


- will sometimes casually talk about how 


El Salvador deserves a revolution with- 
out contemplating too much what kind 
of revolution’ El Salvador deserves or, 
just as important, what burdens its 
people have to bear in order to get what 
they deserve. 

Most Americans would accept the 
view that Central America does not 
deserve the turmoil it has endured but 
that Central Americans deserve a better 
life for themselves and especially for 
their children, deserve basic civil liber- 
ties, social justice, and economic op- 
portunity, and deserve governments and 
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political systems that undergird and 
sustain those justly deserved rewards. If 
those are the goals of governments in 
power struggling against guerrilla in- 
surgencies, as we believe is the case in El 
Salvador, then our sustenance of the 
legal government is not only politically 
but morally the correct course. But 
where the legally constituted govern- 
ment has betrayed the revolutionary 
goals for which it struggled and which 
we ultimately accepted, then, it is ar- 
gued, the political and moral imperative 
dictates that we support the revolution 
trying to dethrone it. 

The hostility we encounter in Central 
America—at times even among our 
friends—is explained not so much by 
our professed goals for them but our 
insistence on American guidelines in 
achieving those goals. The cries for 
social justice, economic opportunity, 
and democracy resound fram Central 
Americans and are heard. Ordinary 
Americans have gone to Central Amer- 
ica to labor in the building of the new 
social order. Even the Kissinger Com- 
mission report, which pleased the Rea- 
gan administration with its accusatory 
references to Cuban and Soviet involve- 
ment in Central America and its vigo- 
rous reassertion of American security 
interests in the region, recognized the 
need for a “peaceful revolution.” As 
Kennedy warned a generation ago, 
“Those who make peaceful revolution 
impossible make violent revolution in- 
evitable.” 

The problem lies not so mich in the 
persuasiveness of our argument but in 
the Central Americans’ inability to 
achieve those goals in an era of strife 
and, more important, with the fragile 
democratic institutions they have fash- 
ioned. They cannot have economic de- 
velopment, social justice, political lib- 


erty, and the kind of revolution they 
deserve and wage war at the same time. 
Yet civilian governments in Honduras 
and El Salvador that depend on our 
sustenance remain dependent on mili- 
taries with measurably little commit- 
ment to the democratic future the United 
States professes to seek in Central 
America. 

For example, we ask Duarte in El 
Salvador to fight a guerrilla movement 
and to sustain economic and political 
reforms. Half a billion dollars annually 
in American economic and military aid 
undergird this policy. The Salvadoran 
military has, unarguably, become more 
professional. Paramilitary death squads 
no longer operate so blatantly. The 
Salvadoran military, which tortured and 
then exiled Duarte in 1972, must accept 
him as the leader of the country because 
his presence keeps the vital economic 
aid flowing from Washington. If the 
generals, heeding the shrill voices of the 
old order or the increasingly com- 
plaining businessmen of the capital, 
stage a coup, the United States will shut 
off the financial spigot. They do not 
deny the aid is crucial, obviously, but 
they resent our reminders that whoever 
pays the piper calls the tune. More 
precisely, the Salvadoran military has 
not been persuaded that it ought to 
relinquish its centrality in the political 
order. The generals have their own role 
in Salvadoran history to ponder, and 
that role has not followed the hallowed 
American prescriptions for civilian con- 
trol of the military. They look to a 
higher authority than the constitution of 
the republic for guidance. 

Not only in El Salvador but in Gia: 
temala, Honduras, and especially Pan- 
ama, the American emphasis on its 
isthmian security concerns has in turn 
abetted the militarization of the region. 
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Doubtless, conservative elements in 
these countries would have reinforced 
military institutions. without our en- 
couragement, but we cannot escape our 
share of the blame for the process. We 
should not be surprised when moderate 
civilian reformists who want neither the 
Sandinistas nor the generals as deter- 
miners of their political future condemn 
American policy for placing in their 
path obstacles to ridding their countries 
of this lamentable military legacy. 
Central Americans have to create 
democracies, we believe and they know, 
but they cannot do so with our priorities 
and traditions.. Their political inher- 
itance provides no solid foundation or 
certainty. We treasure political prin- 
ciples that reassure us and a dynamic 


economy that creates employment and 


satisfies our material needs. Our political 
tradition provides such a stabilizing 
force in our lives that we'can afford, 
even encourage, a revolutionary culture. 
Weare reassured that our political tradi- 
tions will be sustained, that the military 
does not threaten civilian authority, and 
that the losers in an election will grudg- 
ingly but peacefully give up their power 
to the winners. There is a certainty that 
government not only works but that it 
can be made better if something goes 
wrong. No external force unacceptable 
to the general electorate or lacking its 
approval can wield power. With such 
reassurance, it is easy to see why Ameri- 
can culture can tolerate such diversity 
and even revolutionary shifts and trends. 

Why can Central America not have 
this kind of political reassurance? If it 
could, would the outcome be the same— 
economic opportunity, social justice, 
and a culture that lived with the credos 
of “Be all that you can be” and “You 
deserve what you want.” These are po- 
tentially more revolutionary than the 


Marxian notion that oné ought to have 
what one needs. I was often perplexed at 
how unfrightened the Costa Ricans 
seemed to be about the hostile San- 
dinistas to the north, even without much 
to defend themselves with, but how 
uncertain they were at adapting to the 
invasion of American culture—food, 
music, clothes, cable television. Only 
after living among them for several 
months did I come to realize that polit- 
ical turmoil is such a congenital feature 
of Central American life that it offers, in 
the regularity of its appearance, a kind 
of reassurance. On the other hand, the 
expectation that one might have more 
than one’s parents—more wealth, more 
education, more of everything—and 
even deserve more is at once tantalizing 
and frightening. It is tantalizing because 
the American cultural invasion and the 
symbolic authority of our economic 
system intrude into the most out-of-the- 
way Central American hamlets; yet it is 
frightening because none of the Central 
American countries could satisfy that 
expectation, however democratic its polit- 
ical system. 

Walter LaFeber, in Inevitable Rev- 
olutions,! perhaps the best known and 
most widely read of the interpretive 
studies on U.S. policy toward Central 
America, argues persuasively that the 
extension of the American economic 
system into Central America fomented 
the discontent now manifestly and vio- 
lently present. For a generation, Central 
America’s dependency theorists have 
advanced similar explanations..Central 
America is a backwater of the First 
World’s economic system, they believe, 
and its social and political structure is 
designed to preserve its dependent status 

l. Walter LaFeber, Inevitable Revolutions: 


The United States in Central America (New York: 
Norton, 1983, 1985). 
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for the benefit of a perpetually ruling 
elite that employs civilian and military 
stooges—-some of whom may be ad- 
mitted to the club—to rule cver a captive 
and often abused population. The Unit- 
ed States, obsessed with its economic 
and military stake in this system, ulti- 
mately reinforces it. Such a system not 
only inhibits democracy but makes in- 
evitable the revolution of its victims. 

Robert Pastor, President Carter’s 
Latin American expert on the National 
Security Council and now with the 
Carter Library, has astutely observed 
that the irony in this otherwise per- 
suasive analysis is that if so many revo- 
lutions were inevitable, why did so few 
actually occur? And, more para- 
doxically, why did the United States 
support revolutions—usually by with- 
drawing its aid from a prc-American 
but odious dictatorship—that eventually 
turned anti-American?? For example, 
the United States withdrew essential 
support from both Batista and Somoza 
in the year before their fall. In the latter 
case, it is true, there was a frantic effort 
to establish an anti-Sandinista govern- 
ment in Managua—Somocismo without 
Somoza-—but the hesitancy with which 
the Carter administration conducted its 
affairs with Somoza’s Nicaragua in his 
last year or so provides ample evidence 
of our willingness to accept something 
else—even if it meant a government 
that, we were warned, might shift to the 
left. 

The point is not that our historic 
economic and military presence in Cen- 
tral America has made revolutions in- 
evitable but, more critically, that our 
self-assessed ability to manipulate Cen- 


tral American politics, whether right, 


2. Robert Pastor, “Explaining U.S. Policy in 
the Caribbean Basin,” World Politics (Apr. 1986), 
pp. 433-515. 


middle, or left, has been exaggerated. 
Critics of American policy are indis- 
putably correct when they cite the dismal 
historical record of our interference, 
intervention, and ill-disguised manip- 
ulation in Central America, Where they 
err is underestimating the ability of 
Central Americans, right, middle, and 
left on the political spectrum, to manip- 
ulate us. Like generations of political 
figures who underestimated generations 
of good-old-boy politicians from the 
South, so, too, have Americans fallen 
under the spell of Central American 
political aspirants who needed a well- 
intentioned but naive benefactor from e/ 
Norte. In blunter words, if we have 
oppressed Central Americans polit- 
ically, militarily, and economically, as is 
often argued, we had isthmian friends to 
help us. We have made a pact with them 
and have sustained them. And, believing 
something better lay on the horizon and 
that an alteration of policy would make 
for a moderating influence on their 
successors, we have abandoned them. 
Unfortunately, the outcome of this sensi- 
ble and well-intentioned course has been 
recrimination from the old order for our 
betrayal, and hostility from the new for 
the effrontery in presuming that our 
good intentions ought to make a dif- 
ference in its priorities. 


THE MODERN CRISIS 


Many Americans believe and several 
scholars accept the view that anti- 
Americanism will dissipate once the 
United States accepts the so-called in- 
evitable revolution under way in Central 
America. It is plausibly argued that 
isthmian revolution has been fomented 
by the political repression of rightist 
governments and the inevitable re- 
sistance they have provoked, which in 
turn has prompted severe counter- 
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measures by those in power, particularly 
in Guatemala, Nicaragua, and El Sal- 
vador. These conflicts represent the legit- 
imate uprising of oppressed people or 
the machinations of Marxist guerrillas, 
inspired by the Sandinista triumph and 
abetted by the Cubans, the Soviets and 
their outlaw Marxist allies, and, I might 
add, several Western European coun- 
tries. 

It is also argued that isthmian revo- 
lution symbolizes a violent protest 
against the persistent economic in- 


equities in Central America, which, de-: 


spite some of the most impressive eco- 
nomic statistics from the early 1950s 
until 1979, benefited mostly the ruling 
classes and its new members. Further, 
this argument goes, the beneficiaries of 
isthmian economic growth have failed 
to offer those on the bottom of the 
economic scale—in Central America 
these number probably 20 million of its 
24 million people—a chance to move 
up. A generation denied its revolution of 
rising expectations by the resistance of 
the ruling political order has taken to 
protest and ultimately violence to re- 
dress its grievances. U.S. policy in Cen- 
tral America, particularly our war 
against the Sandinistas, we are told, 
clearly places us not only on the wrong 
side in this struggle but, inevitably, on 
the losing side. 

What is even more frustrating for 
many Americans is the realization that 
iri taking sides in the Central American 
conflict we have allied ourselves with 
lukewarm and, to our surprise, resentful 
friends. Despite Central American ir- 
ritation about Nicaragua’s internal poli- 
tics and apprehension over the San- 
dinistas’ newfound allies among Soviet- 
bloc nations, the protective American 
military and economic shield has not 
allayed anti-Americanism. In Honduras 


and El Salvador, the major beneficiaries 
of American aid, anti-American senti- 
ment has.risen sharply in the past few 
years. Predictably, Americans, who of- 
ten expect gratitude and admiration 
from mendicant countries dependent on 
our largess, attribute this hostility to 
wrongheaded policies that demand too 
much and give too little, thus creating 
resentment among the beneficiaries. 

There is truth in the observation, but 
it is not the truth, which in Central 
America can often be infuriatingly com- 
plex. There is a curious form of sibling 
rivalry at work in Central America. 
Honduran and Salvadoran generals are 
often as concerned about how American 
military aid will affect the military ba- 
lance between them as they are about its 
use against the common leftist enemy. 
Democratic Costa Rica, which has creat- 
ed the kind of political climate we 
profess to struggle for elsewhere in Cen- 
tral America, grumbles about our inat- 
tention to its economic crisis, which has 
lowered the standard of living for its 
people and threatens that country’s demo- 
cratic tradition. 

In El Salvador, the American govern- 
ment placed tremendous faith in the 
ability of Duarte to sustain a govern- 
ment beleaguered by six years of guer- 
rilla war and to carry out economic and 
political reforms that are necessary, Ameri- 
cans believe, to win the hearts and minds 
of the people. To this end the United 
States has maintained Duarte’s govern- 
ment, but the war in the countryside has 
reached a stalemate and the economy, 
now totally dependent on American aid, 
has foundered. Salvadorans, certainly 
from the Right but also from the middle 
class, have taken out their frustrations 
not only in verbal assaults against 
Duarte but against the United States, 
his benefactor. In that curious but pre- 
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dictable Central American logic, the 
United States, which has taken credit 
for Duarte’s successes, must now share 
not only the blame but also the respon- 
sibility for his failure. 

In Honduras, critics o7 American 
policy contend, we have revived latent 
anti-Americanism by transtorming the 
country into what is humorously called 
the USS Honduras. But even here the 
explanation for this resurgence of anti- 
American feeling does not follow a 
linear route. As in El Salvador, the 
emphasis on counterinsurgency, re- 
inforced by American tecanical gui- 
dance, has given the military a more 
visible political role, which has angered 
reformers who look to civilian control 
of the affairs of state. Campesinos dis- 
placed from Honduran land along the 
Nicaraguan border because the Ameri- 
can-backed contras have transformed 
the area into a war zone ultimately 
attribute their dislocation to American 
pressures. Honduran military officers 
resent the American buildup of the 
Salvadoran army because they have 
unpleasant memories of the Salvadoran 
invasion during the 1969 so-called soccer 
war. Not to be underestimated is the 
social pummeling that hundreds of Ameri- 
can soldiers with all-American libid- 
inous drives have given Comayagua and 
Tegucigalpa. They did not introduce the 
whorehouse into these places, nor are 
they the first to corrupt 17-year-old 
Honduran girls, but they have more 
money to spend for ‘sexual diversion 
than the Honduran male and thus con- 
stitute a threat to him. In such myriad 
ways anti-Americanism survives. __ 

But we rightly persist in believing that 
we can take corrective measures to deal 
with anti-Americanism in the isthmus. 
In less than a decade, the American 
public has acquired at least an intro- 


ductory course in Central America’s 
condition and arudimentary knowledge 
of its background. The average Ameri- 
can is nowadays better informed about 
what is styled the sordid American rec- 
ord in Central America, about the 
military interventions, economic in- 
trusion, and in general the occasionally 
abysmal mark we have imprinted on the 
isthmus. This has led, in turn, to self- 
flagellation and reassertion of American 
interests in the region. But such con- 
trapuntal forces have implanted a col- 
lective frustration, expressed in the Kis- 
singer Commission report: “We can’t 
win, we can’t lose, we can’t quit the 
game.” Our Central American adver- 
sariés and friends read such statements 
as evidence not of resolve but of our 
befuddlement over what to do next. 
This in turn might be understandable 
if it were not coupled with that annoying 
American habit—emuinently justifiable, 
it can be argued, where Central America 
is concerned—of telling others how to 
run their affairs or solve their problems. 
The Central Americans do need our 
help, but they do not care for the advice 
that usually goes with it. Our benev- 
olence, public and private, is often ren- 
dered, many times unintentionally, in a 
patronizing way. In part this reflects the 
ethnocentric character of American for- 
eign policy and even of well-intentioned 
Americans who journey southward to 
help the Central Americans build a 
better world or save their souls. It is not 
enough to speak the language, go out 
into the boondocks and teach people 
how to read and write, or live on rice and 
beans just to shaw people in the boon- 
docks that one is willing to eat what they 
eat. What is objectionable is the unstated 
yet expressed air of superiority of the 
American who believes that his or her 
education and technical superiority re- 
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flects a superior culture. There is an 
assumption that because Central Ameri- 
cans admire the United States, wear 
American-style clothes, watch cable tele- 
vision—even in Managua—devour Ameri- 
can music, and are becoming Ameri- 
canized, they will soon adopt our polit- 
ical style and will deal with their political 
problems the way we confront ours—by 
rational trade-offs and compromises. 

The Central American reaction to 
American demurrals over the August 
1987 Central American peace plan, set 
forth by President Oscar Arias of Costa 
Rica, offered an illustration of the way 
Central. Americans deal with interstate 
conflict. The plan, which called for an 
end to American support for the Nic- 
araguan contras, was filled with ambi- 
guity and imprecision, leaving, said the 
Reagan administration and the con- 
servative isthmian press, the Sandinistas 
with an opportunity to maintain their 
control with only verbal pledges of 
democracy. Even the pact’s most enthu- 
siastic supporters had some inner doubts 
about resolving the Central American 
crisis with only lofty rhetoric, yet their 
irritation with the American government 
lay not only in our skepticism but in our 
unwillingness to see the problem as they 
see it. They recognized that the agree- 
ment contained no guarantees of Nic- 
araguan compliance and required the 
cessation of American aid to the Nic- 
arapuan contras. But the dream of peace, 
even without ironclad assurances, of- 
fered a respite to eight years of conflict. 
A brief pause in the political struggle 
would give each party a better op- 
portunity to direct attention to the dis- 
integrating social order. 

In our demurral we did not recognize 
their priorities. In their scheme of things, 
the divisive issues in modern Central 
America cannot really be resolved be- 


cause politics is not merely a matter of 
dividing the pie so that everybody gets a 
slice. What they want is the certainty of 
a stable social order. In the political 
realm, historically fraught with un- 
certainty, the best that can be hoped for 
is dialogue between parties who believe 
that honor can never be compromised 
and political conflict can never ‘be re- 
solved. Its violent manifestations, how- 
ever, can be mitigated. 


AMERICAN PRIORITIES AND 
CENTRAL AMERICAN REALITIES 

Modern soothsayers matter-of-factly 
observe that what the Sandinistas are 
doing in Nicaragua and what the Sal- 
vadoran guerrillas will do if they get into 
power is obvious, that what the Soviets 
and Cubans are up to in Central America 
is obvious, and that it is obvious that 
Central Americans do not want another 
Cuba, so it is obvious that we must do- 
what we can to prevent these things. 

If the threat is so obvious, why the 
uncertainty in the United States and, 
especially, why the uncertainty in Cen- 
tral America? Why do they so resent our 
pointing out what to us is the obvious? 
We have, doubtless, friends in Central 
America who herald the elimination of 
the Sandinistas in Nicaragua and the 
suppression of the Left in the other 
countries, but the kind of political struc- 
ture they would impose in the aftermath 
would be so palpably offensive, even to 
American conservatives, that it could 
not satisfy even the most modest Ameri- 
can criteria. There are limitations, I 
believe, on the price we would accept for 
Central American stability, and I know 
there are limitations on what price this 
Central American generation will pay 
for it. 

The answer involves something en- 
demic in Central America, perhaps in 
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Hispanic culture generally, and it is the 
lesson we have never learned. Central 
Americans not only look at the world 
differently from the way we do; they 
assign differing values to words like 
“democracy,” “legitimacy,” “order,” “the 
church,” “elections,” and “the ballot,” 
and they see us in a way in which we 
refuse to see ourselves. What Central 
America must have, we believe, is order, 
democracy, and a more prosperous fu- 
ture for a people who will number 40 
million by the end of the century. Actu- 
ally, most Central Americans want those 
things, but they disagree, sometimes 
violently, on the best way to obtain 
them. Their inner doubts and their own 
experience tell them the price for these is 
too high, but if they were certain that 
their future might bring those things, 
they might be willing to pay that price. 
Their pride, which is considerable, as- 
sures them that even if they are depen- 
dent on the First World economy and 
even if their politics is rife with discord 
and their leaders are dependent on out- 
siders, they will prevail. They beckon, 
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then resent, the intruder and especially 
the intruder’s advice, however sensible. 

And they are defiant. The Sandi- 
nistas, who are miserable admin- 
istrators but authoritative governors of 
what has become a beggar society, under- 
stand the debilitating imprint American 
intervention has had on the collective 
Central American psyche, especially the 
Nicaraguan. In their defiance of the 
American government, in their publicity 
campaigns to lure American tourists, in 
their appeals to a candid world, they 
have challenged the American Goliath 
and gained for Nicaragua an inter- 
national prestige none of our isthmian 
client states has achieved. Even in their 
despair and moment of uncertainty, 
caught between the eagle and the bear, 
torn apart by warring political factions, 
riven by guerrilla war, they, like those 
who led the United States into a war in 
1812 that few really wanted and few 
understood, can raise the flag of defiance 
and reap the consequences. They may 
not know what they are doing, and we 
may believe we do, but they know why. 
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AVING trashed an American am- 

bassador’s car carrying the pres- 
ident’s press secretary and having halted 
in midflight the visit to Japan of the 
president himself, the Japanese mob— 
30,000 in number—gathered in the dark- 
ness around the Diet building to stop the 
final passage of the defense treaty with 
the United States. That same night, only 
a few miles away, another Japanese 
mob—40,000 in number—pushed their 
way into brightly lit Korakuen Stadium 
to watch the Tokyo Giants take on the 
Chunichi Dragons in baseball. The trea- 
ty passed. The Giants won. 

From atop his sound truck parked in 
the railroad station plaza, the young 
Japanese rightist denounces the so- 
called YP system—the conferences at 
Yalta and Potsdam through which the 
Americans, with their allies, set forth 
their principles for the postwar world 
order. On a nearby wall, a rightist poster 
supports the Americans in their anti- 
communism. From his tower built to 
obstruct the flight path of the departing 
jets, the young Japanese leftist has found 
a way to marry the farmers’ protest at 
having their land sequestered to build 
the Narita airport with American im- 
perialism. Yet the young leftist supports 
the land reforms the Americans brought 
to Japan in the first days of the American 
occupation. 

Japanese newspapers write about 
three Americas. The first America is 
historical America. The tone is friendly 
dispassion. The second America is geo- 
graphical America, aland whose breadth 
and width still awe the Japanese visitor, 
though the visitor may travel to it several 
times a year and read stories of its 
acquisition by Japanese real estate com- 
panies. The third America is Washing- 
ton, the site of the federal government, 
which, like the Japanese government, 


has yet to do anything right. 

' A difficulty, then, in describing Jap- 
anese attitudes toward America is to 
decide which America the Japanese are 
talking about. What is clear is that the 
Japanese cannot imagine a world with- 
out America. 


JAPANESE NATIONALISM 


Japanese respect nationalism in other 
cultures. They see it, for example, as 
essential to nation building. Many Jap- 
anese, however, fear nationalism in Ja- 
pan. They see it, for example, as the 
principal force that impelled Japan to 
challenge and then go to war with the 
United States. The task, then, of the 
postwar intellectuals has been to sup- 
plant Japanese nationalism with some- 
thing else. The first effort was to en-' 
gender popular backing for pacifism. 
The realities of the world broke up that 
effort. The second effort was to identify 
with the United Nations. That effort 
became less urgent as the United Nations 
drifted away from the main world cur- 
rent, although even today the Japanese 
government is still willing to contribute 
without complaint to the U.N. budget. 
A third effort, under way today, has 
been to identify Japan with the free 
world. Integral to this identification is a 
positive attitude toward the United 
States. 

Has Americanism come to serve as a 
surrogate for Japanese nationalism? Jap- 
anese readily identify with certain Ameri- 
cans and their ideas: General Mac- 
Arthur, who believed that Japan could 
be reformed; President Kennedy, who 
first enunciated the doctrine of inter- 
dependence; President Reagan, who will 
not think evil of either the United States 
or Japan. The Japanese reject other 
American ideas, such as containment, 
big-power chauvinism, and Japan bash- 
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ing. Most Japanese understand and ac- 
‘cept the American concept of tran- 
scendency: times and things can become 
better. And they have seen the United 
States fall down and pick itself up a 
number of times’ The Japanese have 
had great faith in a future America. 

Meanwhile, what has happened to 
Japanese nationalism? In 1982, the Pub- 
lic Opinion Research Office of Nihon 
Hoosoo Kyookai (NHK), the govern- 
ment-owned—but not controlled—tele- 
vision and radio network, published a 
book that dealt with Japanese ‘nation- 
alism by comparing it to American 
nationalism,! Japanese who answered, 
“My country,” to the question “What do 
you really feel strongly attached to?” 
amounted to only 17 percent. Americans 
who gave the same answer to the same 
question totaled 51 percent—three times 
the Japanese percentage. Ifthe American 
percentage constitutes a bench mark, 
Japanese nationalism is no longer con- 
cerned with the nation. 

The effort forthe first half of the 
twentieth century was to make the em- 
peror the focus of Japanese nationalism. 
Since 1953, the Institute of Statistical 
Mathematics has asked a national sam- 
ple at five-year intervals whether “a 
prime minister, when he takes office, 
should pay his respects to the imperial 
shrine at Ise.” In 1953, a majority said, 
“Better he should go.” By 1978, a major- 
ity said the prime minister could please 
himself.? Nationalism seems no longer 
directed toward the emperor. 

' A Japanese majority agree with the 
statement “Individual rights are too 


1. NHK seron choosa sho, ed., Nihon to 
Amerika fin [Japanese and Americans] (Tokyo: 
Nihon hoosoo shuppan kyookai, 1982), pp. 
128-45. : i 

2. Tookei suuri kenkyusho, Dai Yon Nihonjin 
‘no Kokuminsei [The fourth study of Japanese 


often ignored for the sake of the public 
good.” A majority also agree with the 
statement “Individual rights must some- 
times be somewhat sacrificed to the 
public interest.”3 Both statements have 
the individual as their subject. That is a 
new Japanese interest. 

What about the people’s freedom? A 
majority say it will increase. What about 
people’s peace of mind? A majority say 
it will diminish. The level of science and 
technology in Japan is thought to be 
quite high by 85 percent; ‘71 percent 
respond that the level of artistic achieve- 
ment is quite high; 67 percent respond 
that the level of economic achievement 
is also quite high. 

The Japanese are now concerned 
with international measurements. 

What about the richness of Japanese 
emotional life? There is no majority 
view. The Japanese are still dissatisfied. 
International success does not totally 
satisfy them. 

There is agreement among 27 percent 
that “if individuals are made happy, 
then, and only then, will Japan as a 
nation improve”; 27 percent agree that 
“if Japan as a nation improves, then, 
and only then, can individuals be made 
happy.” 

Can sense be made of this jumble of 
conflicting thoughts? Yes. Japan is in 
the midst of defining a new nationalism. 
Much has yet to be decided, but much 
has already been decided. Japan must 
look outward, not inward. The indi- 
vidual, not the emperor, should be the 
focus of the state. No longer important 
is the singularity of the Japanese nation. 
Japan must become part of the world— 


character] (Tokyo: Idemitsu shoten, 1982), pp. 


144-52. 
3. Ibid. 
4. Ibid. 
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a respected, integral, and contributing 
part. 
This is the background against which 
we must measure Japanese attitudes 
toward the United States. V/e look first 
at the nations that Japan dislikes. There 
are several. Our questions are, Does 
Japan dislike these several countries for 
the same reason? Or for different rea- 
sons? How does the United States fit 
into this pantheon of disliked countries? 


NATIONS DISLIKED BY JAPAN 


Japanese dislike several nations. At 
the top of their list is the USSR. Next 
are the two Koreas. South Korea is 
more disliked than North Korea. China 
was ill thought of until the middle 1970s. 
Since then, its popularity has staggered 
upward. The United States, too, has 
been both liked and disliked. For two 
years, 1973-74, the Japanese who spoke 
ill of the United States were almost 
equal in number to the Japanese who 
spoke well of the United States. Aside 
from these two years, more Japanese 
have liked the United States than have 
disliked the United States. That has 
been true throughout the postwar era. 
The degree of dislike of these several 
nations varies, and that suggests that the 
reasons for the dislike vary, too. 

We draw these observations from 
data supplied by the Jiji wire service. 
Each month since the late fifties, the 
Central Research Organization, a poll- 
ing arm of the Jiji, has conducted nation- 
wide surveys of Japan asking of its 
respondents, “Which country do you 
like the most?” and “Which country do 
you dislike the most?” Table 1 contains 
the answers. Under the “like the most” 
heading are two columns. The column 
“highest percentage” contains the high- 
est number, expressed in a percentage, 


of the respondents who said they liked 
the most the country listed on the left 
and the year in which that country 
achieved that distinction. The column 
“lowest percentage” gives the lowest 
percentage of respondents who said they 
liked most the country listed on the left 
and the year that country achieved that 
distinction. Under the “dislike the most” 
heading are two columns, one entitled 
“highest percentage,” one entitled “low- 
est percentage.” These two columns con- 
tain the same sort of data as the similarly 
titled columns we have just described. 

The verb used in the question “What 
nation do you dislike the most?” is 
kirau. It is a word that can be lightly 
used in, say, talking about a movie. A 
Japanese would not use this word in 
talking about a nation, least of all to a 
stranger met for an interview, unless 
that Japanese bore active animus toward 
that nation. This circumstance makes 
even more impressive the clarity with 
which the Japanese express their dislike 
for the Koreas, China, and the Soviet 
Union. What underlies this dislike? 

Internal disorder, even though that 
disorder is outside of Japan, is a primary 
reason why Japanese dislike a country. 
In 1967, the Cultural Revolution in 
China reached a crescendo. In 1960, 
General Park Chung Hee toppled the 
elected government of Chang Myon in 
South Korea. The years 1967 and 1960 
were the years that Japanese antipathy 
toward South Korea and China reached 
its apogee. 

The greater dislike for South Korea 
than for North Korea may be explained 
by the fact that the latter, unlike the 
former, bars permanently stationed for- 
eign correspondents. As a result, neg- 
ative events are not regularly reported to 
the outside world. But Japanese re- 
porters do visit North Korea, and they 
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TABLE 1 
COUNTRIES LIKED AND DISLIKED THE MOST 
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"Like the Most” “Dislike the Most” 
Highest Lowest Lowest Highest 

percentage percentage percentage percentage 
United States 53 (1961) 15 (1974) 4 (1962) 15 (1974). 
Soviet Union 6 (1968) 5 (often) 22 (1974) 55 (1960) 
Great Britain 40 (1960) 15 (1974) 1 (often) 4 (1964) 
France 31 (1967) 19 (1960) 1 {often} 4 (1964) 
West Germany 18 (1969) 10 (1960) 1 (1970) 6 (1960) 
Switzérland 41 (1968) 25 (1960) 0 (often) 1 (often) 
India 18 (1960) 2 (1971) 1 (1960) 8 (1973) 
China 17 (1978) 3 (1970) 4 (1973) 45 (1967) 
South Korea 7 (1971) 1 {1960) 8 (1973) .- 47 (1960) 
North Korea 2 (1972) 1 (often) 13 (1973) 33 (1970) 


SOURCE: Jiji wire service. 


invariably write about the xenophobia- 
driven isolation, the semi-divine status 
of Kim Il Sung, the docility of the 
people. North Korea has much social 
discipline. North Korea smacks of pre- 
war Japan. 

In 1970, at the conclusion of a Chou 
En-lai visit to Pyongyang, the North 
Korean and the Chinese governments 
issued a communiqué condemning Jap- 
anese imperialism. That condemnation 
married Chinese and North Korean ex- 
cesses and criticized Japan to boot. That 
year, 1970, marked the height of Jap- 
anese antipathy toward North Korea. 

Thus internal conditions may be the 
stimulus but not the reason for Japanese 
antipathy. Disorder—or too much or- 
der—may bring to the surface unpleas- 
ant historical memories. The Korean 
peninsula, for example, was occupied by 
Japan. Its takeover came when the Ko- 
reans had put aside Confucian cosmo- 
politanism and had eagerly grasped and 
had been driven by Korean nationalism. 
Koreans opposed Japanese rule—at 
times through assassination, at other 
times through uprisings that were blood- 
ily put down. Disorder in China was a 


reason the prewar Japanese military 
officers offered to justify their takeover 
of China. The attempt at takeover led to 
war with China and the United States, a 
war that lasted nine years, 1937-45, and 
gave Japan no benefit. 

Is fear another reason for Japanese 
dislike of these countries? During the 12 
years between 1972 and 1984, the Jap- 
anese were asked at regularly spaced 
intervals, “Which countries threaten Ja- 
pan’s peace and security?” We record 
the answers in Table 2. The Kyoodoo 
wire service conducted the 1972 poll; the 
Yomiuri newspaper conducted the other 
polls. 

The Japanese see neither China nor 
the two Koreas as threatening Japan’s 
peace and security. Only a few have ever 
seen the United States as a threat and 
those few have become fewer in the 
1980s. The United States’ threat, in- 
cidentally, is not that the United States 
and Japan will go to war against each 
other but that the United States will 
involve Japan in a war that is neither of 
Japan’s making nor in its interest. Since 
the late 1970s, more than half the Jap- 
anese have seen the Soviet Union as a 
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TABLE 2 
COUNTRIES PERTEIVED BY JAPANESE TO THREATEN JAPAN’S 
PEACE AND SECURITY (Percentage of respondents) 








1972 
Soviet Union 34 
United States 17 
China 9 
South Korea 1 
North Korea 2. 


1978 1981 1984 
53 69 54 
11 6 8 
11 2 2 

5 1 3 
9 3 5 


SOURCES: For the poll taken in 1972, the Kyoodoo wire service; for the 1978, 1981, and 


1984 polls, the Yomiuri newspaper. 


threat, but the scholar Nisthira Sigeki 
points out that this sense of threat is 
abstract. 

History also enters into Japanese 
thinking about the USSR. Its diplomats 
refused to serve as a conduit for Japan’s 
overtures to end the Pacific War in 1945. 
Instead, despite a nonaggression pact, 
the USSR declared war against Japan, 
that declaration made after the A-bomb 
was dropped, when Japan had no alter- 
native to surrender. Soviet troops swept 
into Manchuria, capturing Japanese sol- 
diers and forcing them to work for years 
in labor camps long after the war was 
over. Japan has its own appreciation of 
the gulag. At regular intervals, the In- 
stitute of Statistical Mathematics has 
asked Tokyo residents to characterize 
Japanese relations with the Soviet 
Union. The number of Japanese de- 
scribing these relations as bad nas grown 
from 20 percent in 1972 to 67 percent in 


5. The definition of the Russian threat is taken 
in part from Nisihira Sigeki, Seron Choosa ni yoru 
Dooji Dai Shi [A contemporary history based on 
public opinion research] (Tokyo: Bureen shuppan 
kai, 1987), pp. 256-59. Other parts of the present 
article depend on other parts of this book and a 
series of articles that Professor Nisihira wrote 
during the late 1970s and early 198Cs for Jiyuu 
magazine. Professor Nisihira and I are in the final 
stages of a manuscript that uses the data in these 
writings to depict Japan's sense of the world. 


1982. During this decade, however, 
Soviet policy toward Japan did not 
change. 

What accounts for this growth in bad 
feeling? I would argue Japanese frus- 
tration with the unwillingness of Soviets 
to recognize and accommodate changes 
in Japan. If this is so, how to answer the 
question, Is there something common in 
the Japanese dislike of various coun- 
tries? I would answer that these nations 
make the Japanese face a world they no 
longer want to consider. They encourage 
the Japanese to assume prewar attitudes 
and behavior, obstructing Japan in the 
definition of a new nationalism, and this 
is resented. 

What about the United States? Table 1 
shows that at one time as many as 15 
percent of the Japanese registered dislike 
for the United States. Clearly, some 
Japanese hold an animus against the 
United States and are willing to express 
it. But most Japanese register dissat- 
isfaction with the United States in other 
ways. Let us turn to the other question 
that Jiji has asked over the years: “What 
country do you like the most?” The 
results are plotted in Figures 1 and 2. 
Figure 1 compares the popularity of the 
United States with the popularity of 
other countries. We turn to it first. 

Note Switzerland, France, West Ger- 
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FIGURE 1 
YEARLY HIGHS OF MONTHLY SURVEY ON MOST LIKED COUNTRIES, 1960-87 





SOURCE: Chuuoo Choosa Services, Jiji Press, Tokyo, Japan. 


many, and the Soviet Union. The hori- 
zontal lines formed by connecting each 
year’s high point in popularity are es- 
sentially parallel to each other and the 
spread between the highest and the 
lowest point of popularity is roughly 
five percentage points. Japanese enthu- 
siasm for Great Britain has dropped 
over the years because the British, once 
very active in East Asia, are no longer 
active. They get as much attention now- 
adays as France and West Germany. 
The Japanese have made up their minds 
about these nations, and that image 
changes little. 

Not so with China. Throughout the 
1960s, few Japanese liked China. In the 
1970s, though, the Chinese and Japanese 
governments made known their intent 
to reestablish formal relations with each 
other. That kicked off a rise in China’s 
popularity. Why has that line wobbled 
in its upward rise? Japanese believe each 
nation should have as its first goal the 


building of a prosperous nation. To the 
extent that the Chinese seem to be 
succeeding in this goal, Japanese esteem 
for China rises. To the extent that the 
Chinese depart from this goal, Japanese 
esteem drops. 

Let us now turn to the United States. 
Until 1968, it was the most popular of all 
nations. Then Switzerland took over. 
Why Switzerland? During the American 
occupation, General MacArthur said 
that he was going to turn Japan into the 
Switzerland of the East. That statement 
stimulated Japanese interest. The Jap- 
anese see Switzerland as small, tidy, well 
ruled, neutral but identified with the 
West, respected. These attributes are all 
goals that many Japanese want for 
Japan. Switzerland enjoyed being the 
most liked nation until 1980, when the 
United States again assumed top posi- 
tion. Note that Switzerland is much the 
same as the other European countries. 
Its popularity rises and falls in a narrow 
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FIGURE 2 
JAPANESE ATTITUDES TOWARD THE UNITED STATES, 1960-87 (Yearly highs) 
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SOURCE: Chuuoo Choosa Services, Jij! Press, Tokyo, Japan, Sept. 1987. 
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band. It is safe to conclude that Switzer- 
land did not gain in esteem during the 
decade 1969-79. Rather, it was more 
popular than the United States because 
the United States lost esteem. Why is 
that? 

The precipitous drop of 30 percentage 
points between 1965 and 1973 was 
brought about by the Vietnam war. 
Many Japanese saw in that war a strong 
nation fighting a weak nation and doing 
great damage to it in the name of an 
ideology. That the United States could 
not win the conflict meant that the war 
was an independence movement, not a 
Communist takeover. For many years, 
Japan has had within it nascent pan- 
Asian sentiment, but that sentiment has 
been stronger among the intellectuals 
than among the populace. Nevertheless, 
that pan-Asian sentiment may account 
for some of the antipathy toward the 
United States. — 

The next downturn came during the 
first two years of the Reagan admin- 
istration, when American officials de- 
veloped the techniques of Japan bash- 
ing. This downturn was reversed with 
Nakasone’s accession to the prime minis- 
ter’s office and the close friendship he 
was able to establish with the American 
president. The Japanese populace sup- 
ported their prime minister even though 
Nakasone greatly expanded the Jap- 
anese area of international responsi- 
bility. The next downturn started in 
1985. Its genesis was trade. Given the 
volume of goods, their value, and the 
complexity of interests involved in trade 
between the United States and Japan, 
Japanese have accepted the argument 
that friction is inevitable. Polls show 
that a third of the Japanese recognize 
justice in the American position as each 
issue unfolds. What the Japanese do not 
comprehend are the threats, the willing- 


ness to damage the Japanese economy, 
that seem to have become part of each 
negotiation. They particularly resent the 
thoughtlessness with which Congress 
passes its anti-Japanese resolutions. 

Let us turn to Figure 2. This figure 
contains four lines—two solid, two 
dashed. The lower solid line records the 
yearly percentage high of monthly polls 
in which Japanese respondents identi- 
fied the United States as the nation they 
most disliked (the line is labeled “dis- 
like”). The amplitude of this line is 
about nine percentage points. The other 
solid line traces the yearly high response 
of Japanese who identified the United 
States as the nation they liked the most 
(the line labeled “like”). The amplitude 
of this line is 32 percentage points. 

The two dashed lines are formed 
from the yearly high percentages of 
respondents who gave ambiguous an- 
swers. The uppermost line—labeled “dis- 
like (a)”—is formed from percentages of 
respondents who gave an ambiguous 
answer to the question “Which nation 
do you dislike the most?” The lowermost 
dashed line—labeled “like (a)”—is 
formed from percentages of respondents 
who gave an ambiguous answer to the 
question “Which nation do you like the 
most?” As the “like” line dropped, the 
two dashed lines rose, almost in parallel. 
This phenomenon suggests these con- 
clusions: 


1. Japanese do not like to say they 
dislike the United States. 

2. Nevertheless, Japanese react strong- 
ly to questions about the United States. 

3. If one allows for ambiguity, as 
many as 79 percent-—64 percent + 15 
percent—of the Japanese have spoken 
out against the United States. 

4. Stasis, though, is a pro-American, 
not an anti-American, attitude. 
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The yearly percentage kighs for re- 
spondents who said they liked America 
often appeared in December or in Jan- 
uary. Japanese see the change of years as 
a time for paying old debts, setting new 
goals. Japanese hope in America would 
seem perennial. 

Some researchers have described anti- 
Americanism—-and any other anti- 
nation sentiment—as stemming from a 
clash of national interests. In the case of 
Vietnam, Japanese and American nation- 
al interests did not clash, though their 
understanding of what the fighting was 
about certainly did. Most visible in the 
antiwar movement in Japan during the 
Vietnam war years was tke Vietnam 
Peace Alliance (Beiheiren), led by young 
writers and other intellectuals, many of 
whom had been educated in the United 
States. “America was wrong,” they ar- 
gued. “America was no longer true to its 
ideals.” This argument received broad 
popular support. Is this anti-Ameri- 
canism? 


RIVALRY WITH THE 
UNITED STATES? 

If the Vietnam war and the Japan 
bashing have weakened American sup- 
port in Japan, memories of the Ameri- 
can occupation have strengthened it. 

In a bitter war—1941-45—the United 
States defeated Japan and occupied its 
islands. Expecting retribution, the Jap- 
anese received reform. Specifically, the 
occupation officials wrote a new con- 
stitution, restructured the government 
and national legislature, and restored 
elections with contending candidates. 
The U.S. officials helped rebuild the 
Japanese economy; today, the United 
States is Japan’s largest market. Finally, 
with the conclusion of the occupation, 
the United States accepted a treaty 
obligation to help defend Japan and 


today has military bases in Japan both 
to do that and to maintain peace and 
security in the Far East. 

In 1975, NHK set out to see how the 
Japanese perceived American influence 
in these three areas—politics, the econ- 
omy, peace and security. They posed 
three clusters of two assertions each, 
and asked respondents to agree or dis- 
agree. (See Table 3.) 

More Japanese than not agreed that 
in the economic and political spheres 
American actions have benefited Japan, 
though these actions have created a 
dependency within Japan. Japanese 
views on defense matters were a little 
more complex. Finally, the NHK re- 
searchers asked for an overall assess- 
ment of the relations between Japan and 
the United States. A majority of Jap- 
anese—65 percent—said they have been 
a plus; 5 percent felt they were a minus; 
24 percent felt relations were equally 
positive and negative; and 6 percent 
gave no answer. Recall that this poll was 
taken in 1975, two years after Japanese 
willingness to identify with the United 
States-had reached its postwar low (see 
Figures | and 2). Although less than 25 
percent of the Japanese were willing to 
say they liked the United States, 65 
percent of the Japanese found benefit in 
the relationship. 

Not only have a majority of the 
Japanese found benefit in the past rela- 
tionship with the Americans, but they 
also share with them a vision of the 
future, and what should be done to 
realize it. 

In 1980, the Yomiuri newspaper under- 
wrote a poll taken simultaneously in 
both the United States and Japan that 
explores this common vision. The ques- 
tion was “What should we be doing to 
fulfill our role in international society?” 
(See Table 4.) 
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TABLE 3 
JAPANESE PERCEPTIONS OF AMERICAN INFLUENCE IN POLITICS, 
_ THE ECONOMY, AND PEACE AND SECURITY 


Percentaga of Respondents 
Agreeing Disagreesing 


1. Americans assisted In making 
Japan a democracy. 40 11 


Politics easily swayed by 
America continues. 47 12 


2. Americans were helpful in 
restoring the immediate 
postwar and subsequent 
economy. 53 5 


We [Japanese] now have an 

economy incapable of standing 

without leaning on the American 

economy. 40 15 


3. The presence of American military 
bases protects Japan's peace. 23 36 


American bases invite unease 
[the fear of involvement in war]. 28 27 


SOURCE: Nihon Hoosoo Kyookai, 1975. 
TABLE 4 


JAPANESE AND AMERICAN VISIONS OF THEIR INTERNATIONAL 
ROLES (Percentage of respondents) 





Question: ‘What shauld we be doing to fulfill our role in 
international society? Choose two statements.” 


k ` 


Percentage of Respondents 


Statement E | Japanese American 
Relax East-West tension l 11 l 9 
Strengthen the Western camp 3 46 - 
Work for peace 68 63 
Give economic aid to developing 

countries 23 

Help in resolving regional conflict 2 

Establish International economic order 17 14 
Develop alternative sources of energy — a 33 37 
Create a culture based on science 

and technology 13 12 


No answer 10 3 





SOURCE: Yomiuri newspaper, 1980. 
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TABLE 5 
JAPANESE RESPONSE TO THE NAME “UNITED STATES,” 1987 








Question: ‘When you hear the word ‘United States,’ 


what immediately comes to mind?” 


Percentage of 
Response Respondents 
Freedom; free country 9.8 
Strong country; by country 9.6 
Trade friction; economic friction 6.5 
Vast territory 5.6 
World War If; war 5.3 
Acquired immune daficiency syndrome 6.1 
Prasident Reagan 4.3 
A military superpower 3.5 
An economic supemower 2.5 
Strengthening of tre yen; cheapening 
of the dollar 20 


SOURCE: Yomiuri newspaper. 18 June 1987. 


Seeing themselves as leading the West- 
ern camp, the Americans place a higher 
priority on its unity than do the Jap- 
anese. Precluded from a werld military 
role and discouraged from a world poli- 
tical role, the Japanese pat a higher 
premium on economic aid ~han do the 
Americans. Both Americars and Jap- 
anese place their highest >riority on 
working for peace. They share most 
other international goals. 

What do Japanese think when they 
hear the name “United States”? Pollsters 
in Japan have asked that question on 
two occasions ten years apart. We pre- 
sent first the most recent podl, taken in 
March 1987. Table 5 shows tae ten most 
frequent replies. Pleasan. and un- 
pleasant thoughts both app2ar among 
these replies. But pleasant theughts pre- 
dominate—even though the Japanese 
were in a period when fewe- Japanese 
each month were willing to recognize 
that they liked the United States. 


We next present the results of the poll 
taken ten years ago, in September 1978. 
(See Table 6.) This poll contains some 
responses that did not show up on the 
later poll: race problems, the A-bomb, 
and democracy. Furthermore, responses 
that were most frequently mentioned in 
the 1978 poll were mentioned less in the 
1987 poll. This suggests a stately pro- 
gression of ideas about the United States 
across the Japanese psyche. Note, 
though, that freedom, which was fifth in 
frequency in the 1978 poll, moved to 
first in the 1987 poll. That construct 
marches to its own drummer. The 1987 
poll is a far more sunny poll than the 
earlier, 1978 poll. 

A question that has received extensive 
attention in the Japanese media is, “Is 
the United States in decline?” Most 
journals have concluded that it is; they 
differ only in the degree of commis- 
eration they summon to reach this con- 
clusion. Have their readers found their 
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TABLE 6 
JAPANESE RESPONSE TO THE NAME “UNITED STATES,” 1978 


Question: ‘‘When you hear the word ‘United States,’ 
what immediately comes to mind?” 


Percentage of 


Response Respondents 
World War II; war 14.2 
Vast territory 6.2 
Strong country; big country 5.7 
Economic power 4.1 
Freedom; equality 4.1 
Strong yen; weak dollar 2.3 
Military big power 2.3 
Race problems 2.0 
A-bomb 2.0 
Democracy 13 


SOURCE: Yomiurl newspaper, 18 June 1987. 


TABLE 7 
JAPANESE AND AMERICAN PERCEPTIONS OF DECLINE OF U.S. STRENGTH 








Question: “There are various views regarding the 
national strength of the superpower, the United 
Statas. Do you think that the United States has 


started to go Into eclipse?” 


Percentage of Respondents 





Response Japanese American 
Think so 44 54 
Think not 44 36 
No answer 13 10 


SOURCE: Yornluri newspaper, Mar. 1987. 


arguments convincing? That was a ques- 
tion that the Yomiuri put to a national 
sample in March 1987. Interested also in 
how the Americans saw themselves, 
they asked the same question of an 
American national sample. The Ameri- 
can and the Japanese polls were taken at 
the same time. We present in Table 7 the 
Japanese and American responses. The 
Japanese split evenly in their responses. 
Even so, they are more sanguine than 
the Americans about the American fu- 


ture. How imminent is this eclipse? That 
speculation the Yomiuri elicited in an- 
other question, as shown in Table 8. 

A large majority of the Japanese 
think that present circumstances will 
continue. In answering this question, 
they reveal themselves to be less san- 
guine than the Americans, of whom a 
third think that America will become 
stronger in the next century. 

Trying to pin down further what the 
Japanese and American publics think 
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TABLE 8 
PERCEPTIONS OF AMERICA IN THE TWENTY -FIRST CENTURY 


Question: “The twentieth century has been called the 
‘American Century.’ What will happen in the next 


century? Select one of the answers.” 


Response 


America will become stronger in 
the twenty first cantury. 


Present conditions will continue. 


By the end of the twentieth century, 
strong America will be over. 


No answer 


SOURCE: Yomiuri newspaper, 18 June 1987. 


Percentage of Respondents 


Japanese American 
10 ; 32 
64 48 
18 12 
8 8 


TABLE 9 


VIEW ON WORLD LEADERSHIP IN THE TWENTY-FIRST CENTURY 


Question: “Do you believe that another country 
or another region will overtake the United States 
and lead the world in the twenty-first century?” 


Percentage of Respondents 


Response Japanese American 
Think so 21 28 
Think not 68 64 
No answer 12 8 


“SOURCE: Yomiuri newspaper, 18 June 1987. 


about the future, the Yomiuri asked 
about world leadership (see Table 9). 
Japanese and American views are not 
far apart. Only one in three see the 
United States’ world leadership being 
supplanted. When asked specifically 
whether Japan would supplant the Unit- 
ed States, citizens in the two countries 
responded as shown in Table 10. 

Varying only in emphasis, $1 percent 
of the Japanese see no possibility of 
Japan’s assuming world leadership. 
They are even clearer in their views than 
the Americans. 


The preceding questions suggest that 
Japanese have no sense of rivalry with 
the United States—at least in the inter- 


‘national arena. 


CONCLUSION 


What can we conclude? A few Jap- 
anese say they dislike the United States. 
Events do not seem to change this 
judgment much. More Japanese say 
they like the United States. Some events 
affect this judgment. The two events 
that have caused the Japanese to lessen 
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TABLE 10 
VIEW ON THE POSSIBILITY OF JAPAN’S WORLD LEADERSHIP 


Question: “’Do you think that there is a possibility that 
Japan will supplant the United States and assume world ` 
leadership in the twenty-first century?” 


Response 


Good possibility 

Little possibility 

Almost no possibility 
Absolutely no possibility 
No answer 


SOURCE: Yomiuri newspaper, 18 June 1987, 


their identification with the United 
States have been the Vietnam war and 
Japan bashing, and what both have in 
common is the belief among Japanese 
that the behavior exhibited in them is 
atypical of the United States. 

World War II is over, but the Ameri- 
can occupation of Japan still rever- 
berates. That the United States chose to 
rebuild Japan rather than destroy it is 
the decision that still forms the basis of 
Japanese attitudes toward the United 
States. Japanese disparage the United 
States but are not troubled enough to 
change their dependency on that coun- 
try. They identify with the United States’ 
world goals. They find the United States 
itself to be built on principles they 
increasingly are coming to believe in 
themselves, 

The Japanese are more optimistic 
about America’s future than are most 
Americans, The American concern over 
whether the United States is going into 
eclipse has awakened a similar concern 
in Japan. Of those Japanese who voice 
an opinion, half say that eclipse has 
started; half say not. But few Japanese 
see that eclipse as happening fast. Jap- 
anese see no possibility of Japan’s as- 


Percentage of Respondents 


Japanese American 
' 4 7 
19 23 
41 36 
31 30 

5 5 


suming world leadership. Certainly, the 
Japanese have no wish to challenge the 
United States for world leadership. Their 
newly emerging nationalism precludes 
national rivalry. 

Let us return to the question posed at 
the beginning of this article: has Ameri- 
canism come to serve as a surrogate for 
Japanese nationalism? One can argue 
that nationalism adapts to, encom- 
passes, and finally absorbs and reflects 
what the people of the nation see as in 
their best interests. The United States 
provides a peaceful international environ- 
ment. The United States created and 
leads the global economy in which Japan 
prospers. The United States was instru- 
mental in the restoration of democracy 
to Japan. These circumstances dispose 
Japan to view the United States with 
favor. 

But these same conditions could en- 
gender a sense of dependence, and that, 
in turn, can breed resentment. Why is 
there no resentment among the Jap- 
anese? The Japanese recognize the Unit- 
ed States to be a pluralistic society: it 
respects other cultures; it works to tol- 
erate all races; it finds strength in diver- 
sity. In short, the American political 
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vision is broad enough to provide within 
it room for Japanese thougat and ideas. 
It even recognizes, writes the scholar 
Kosaka Masataka, that “the secret of 
Japan’s success may lie in being different 
from America.” So long as the United 
States continues to be tolerant, Japan 


can find within that tolerance room to 
express its own national wishes yet 
identify with America’s larger concerns. 


6. Koosaka Masataka, Bunmel Ga Suiboa 
Suru Toki [The decay of civilization] (Tokyo: 
Shincho sensho, 1981), pp. 200-201. 
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Anti-Americanism in Canada? 
By CHARLES F. DORAN and JAMES PATRICK SEWELL 


ABSTRACT: Anti-Americanism is a form of hostile caricature of 
American values and behavior. In Canada, hostile caricature of things 
American is sometimes used by politicians for a functional purpose. A 
government may appeal to a nationalist streak in some Canadians so as to 
attempt to stay in office or to unify the country against a purported hostile 
external influence. Anti-Americanism is undermined by cultural, regional, 
partisan, and individual differences in viewpoint. Governments that too 
ardently exploit anti-Americanism are thrown out of office. No latent 
anti-Americanism exists in Canada. 
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OES anti-Americanism exist in 

Canada, one of the most open 
and friendly countries Americans can 
visit? To answer this question requires 
precise definition of “anti-Americanism” 
and other types of derision. The short 
answer is “yes and no” or “ves, but with 
a difference.” Perhaps mare than for 
any other polity, Canadian derision of 
things American is mixed with affection. 
This article argues that, insofar as the 
phenomenon of anti-Americanism, so 
defined, is present in Canada, (1) it must 
be understood in terms of historical and 
continuing utility rather than as a core 
element of Canadian political culture, 
and (2) it is undercut by regional, com- 
munal, and individual differences and 
by the changing fortunes of political 
parties as government or opposition=— 
variations that together virtually negate 
its generalized presence and tmpact. The 
former theme receives explicit attention 
in this article; the latter theme runs 
throughout it. 

Anti-Americanism is an attitude and 
perception that reflects the perceiving 
nation as much as the object of per- 
ception. Because perception influences 
or even becomes reality, uncerstanding 
the bases for the perception and their 
accuracy is essential for both polities. 
This is especially so for the United 
States and Canada; both have a great 
deal at stake. 


DEFINITIONS AND 
LIMITATIONS 


For the purposes of this article, “anti- 
Americanism” will be defined in a two- 


fold way. First, anti-Americanism in- 


volves perceptual distortion such that a 
caricature of some aspect of behavior or 
attitude is raised to the level of general 
belief. In addition, based on that per- 


ception, it involves hostility directed - 
toward the government, society, or indi- 
viduals of that society. . 

Caricature alone is funny and may 
even prove salutary. Indeed, one mark 
of a mature culture is that its votaries 
can laugh at its actual or alleged short- 
comings, including those comically over- 
drawn by outsiders. Hostility may arise 
as the result of policy difference or a 
disparity of interests that goes un- 
assuaged and thus becomes a source of 
continuing irritation. Hostility alone 
may become the vehicle for policy alter- 
ation and thus for progress, given a 
modicum of attentiveness by policy- 
makers. Criticism, when specific and 
objective, is not anti-Americanism. But 
when perceptual distortion is mixed 
with hostility, the target is unable 
through action to correct the negative 
distortion. Anti-Americanism results 
from this explosive combination of ele- 
ments. 

An unflattering, though accurate, 
image of the United States by a foreigner 
is not anti-Americanism, but hostile 
caricature is anti-Americanism.! Cari- 


1. For purposes of this discussion, the attitudes _ 
held by the noted philosopher Jean-Paul Sartre 
regarding East-West relations illustrate to the 
fullest degree the concept of hostile anti-Ameri- 
canism (1) because of groundiess negative state- 
ments about Americans, (2) because of the inten- 
tional denial of negative statements about op- 
ponents of U.S. policy, and (3) because of Sartre’s 
alleged intellectual commitment to objectivity. On 
the one hand, Sartre refused to admit that the 
Soviet Union employed concentration camps even 
though he possessed evidence of such camps, and 
on the other he accused General Ridgway, in the 
absence of any supporting evidence, of using germ 
warfare in Korea. Such complete distortion of 
truth seldom, if ever, occurs in the Canadian-U.S. 
setting because most Canadians are less arrogant 
about their analytical prowess than Sartre and 
more subject to the useful self-corrective of cross- 
border dialogue. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM IN CANADA? 


cature achieved through the use of half- 
truths or insufficient information—that 
is, by information consciously held back; 
remember the Ems Dispatch—can like- 
wise constitute anti-Americanism. 

Anti-Americanism lends itself to ideo- 
logical propagation in the way that 
other isms are cultivated. Information 
that may or may not be accurate is. 
spread to the uninformed, and hostility 
is intensified by- offering this infor- 
mation as explanation to those bearing 
grievances. Anti-Americanism pre- 
sumably germinates where there is a 
lack of accurate information or where 
there is purposeful distortion. 

Both sets of circumstances are largely 
absent in Canada. Canadians tend to 
view information about America and 
Americans as an unending series of 
truth tests and hence are not easily 
persuaded by anti-American expla- 
nations. Nor have most Canadians 
shown themselves to be inordinately 
susceptible to grievance-mongering, 
even though opinion leaders with con- 
testing views of what is wrong are not 
lacking. Thus a quest for anti-Ameri- 
canism in Canada is apt to unearth 
fragments of bias held fleetingly by 
segments of a diverse populace rather 
than a deep-seated, broad-based hos- 
tility. Yet such fragments of anti-Ameri- 
canism nonetheless often have great 
significance for the conduct of foreign 
relations between the. two countries. 


And the uniqueness of Canadian anti- 


Americanism makes it all the more 
imperative for both nations to under- 
stand. ` 7 

In one fundamental sense; Canada’s 
very essence is anti-American. Soon 
after what some Canadians think of as 
the second North American civil war— 
the first being the Revolutionary War, 
which founded the United States-—the 
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Canadian federation was launched. It - 
was a deliberate effort to create a polit- 
ical society distinct from the United 
States while accommodating both Euro- 
pean founding nations. The saga of 
extending the Dominion from sea to sea 
similarly bespoke an aim of protecting 
the Canadian project from its neighbor 
and its neighbor’s way of life. Thus 
Frank Underhill could later remark that 
Canadians hold the world’s record as 
the oldest continuing anti-Americans.* 

If anti-Americanism is a chronic 
fever, however, it is surely a low-grade 
one. Today adverse sentiments are apt 
to be cast in terms of complaints about 
neglect or insensitivity more often than 
fears about U.S. takeover. Margaret 
Atwood redefines the forty-ninth par- 
allel boundary as the world’s longest 
one-way mirror. Nowadays what Ameri- 
cans do to threaten the well-being and 
say to offend the self-regard of their 
northern neighbors they are usually 
thought to do only semiconsciously. 
Canadian experience is that “Americans 
have a galling habit of regarding [Can- 
ada] as a regional aspect of a national 
problem.”? i 

Canada has long striven to be ac- 
cepted as a foreign country, preferably 
as an independent foreign country,* and 
this modest ambition seems often to go 
unrecognized in the acts and words of 
those who appear to believe they can 
have only Canada’s and others’ best 
interests at heart. Canada often feels 
that it is treated as “a kind of aurora 

2. Thomas S. Axworthy, ed., Our American 
Cousins (Toronto: James Lorimer, 1987), p. x. 

3. John W. Holmes, Life with Uncle (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1981), p. 45. 

4, John W. Holmes, “Canada’s Stake in the 
New Internationalism: Introductory Comments” 
(Address delivered at Trinity College, University 
of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 22 May 
1986). ; s3 
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borealis on the northern horizon, all 
reflecting lights without substance™— 
unless the reflection talks back. How do 
Americans interpret this talking back? 
A: Michigan congressman has called 
Canadian criticism of a U.S. policy 
“downright un-American”; a Rhode Is- 
land senator, following a meeting with 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney, con- 
cluded, “We’re lucky to have Muldoon 
as Prime Minister . . . because he got 
into office not by American bashing but 
by saying kind words about us.” This 
article argues that much anti-Ameri- 
canism in Canadais, in the final analysis, 
as much a talking back to break the 
self-image of Canadaas a mere reflection 
of the United States. 

The most common form of anti- 
American statement heard in Canada is 
the half-truth, or truth absent important 
contextual information. For instance, 
public statements by Canadian obser- 
vers that the United States was “de- 
stroying world agricultural markets” 
with its high price supports were of this 
type. Lacking was the additional infor- 
mation (1) that the recent flood of 
American subsidies came as a response 
to huge European subsidies whose pur- 
pose was to offset higher European 
marginal costs of production and whose 


5. Quoted by Richard Gwyn, The 49th Paradox 
(Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1985), p. 263. 
John Sloan Dickey maintains that an indepen- 
dent-minded Canada benefits the United States by 
exposing Americans to “knowledgeeble scrutiny 
from the outside which is free of both the hostility 
of an adversary and the acquiescence of a syco- 
phant.” Canada and the American Presence (New 
York: New York University Press, 1975), p. 139. 

6. Quoted in Margaret Royal, “Reviving the 
Special Relationship: The Mulroney Government 
and Canada-U.S. Relations” (Paper delivered at 
the meeting of the Canadian Political Science 
Association, Hamilton, June 1987). Originally 
quoted by K. MacQueenet al, “A Ringing Slap at 
Success,” Macleans, 31 Mar. 1986, p. 23. 
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impact was to drive American wheat off 
Third World markets, and (2) that Can- 
ada itself had responded with price 
supports of a value at least equivalent to 
U.S. subsidies. How much contextual 
information is necessary is a matter of 
judgment. . 

A particular difficulty in addressing 
anti-Americanism in the Canadian-U.S. 
setting is that half-truths about or hostile 
caricatures of U.S. government policy 
held by Canadians are almost always 
likewise held by some sector of U.S. 
opinion. Can Americans themselves be 
anti-American? To this non sequitur 
one can perhaps respond that Americans 
can sometimes be lamentably mis- 
informed about themselves to the point 
of hostile caricature and that Canadians 
should not entirely be blamed if some of 
this misinformation rubs off on them. It 
must also be noted that the diversity of 
viewpoint that Americans recognize and 
expect in their own country is present in 
their northern neighbor as well. 

By focusing on two important areas, 


‘the economic and the defense areas, this 


article will show how certain aspects of 
Canadian society and government dis- 
tinguish the Canadian perception of 
America from that of other nations and 
how this perception influences Canadian 
policies. In brief, the Canadian view- 
point on economic and defense issues is 
driven by differences in attribute and 
role, and hence the anti-Americanism in 
those views is essentially functional in 
nature. Furthermore, the diversity of 
viewpoint—individual, communal, and 
regional—within Canada, on the one 
hand, and the values and interests Ca- 
nadians share with Americans, on the 
other, modulate any tendency to let 
anti-Americanism become anything 
more than functional. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM IN CANADA? 


INSTRUMENTALISM OF 
HOSTILE CARICATURE 


Knowledgeable Americans soon learn 
that their greatest sin as a nation, from 
the Canadian perspective, is their geo- 
graphic location next door to Canada. 
Their second greatest sin is that they cast 
a political and economic shadow that is 
ten times as long as Canada’s. A third 
sin is that they do not seem to realize 
how Canadians regard this elephantine 
shadow, cast so often across them. In 
fact, Americans seem to Canadians al- 
ways to be facing in another direction, 
ignoring Canada. Together these sins 
are difficult to forgive. The emotional 
result is troublesome for both Canada 
and the United States. It also is not 
subject to easy correction. 

A Canadian cartoon of 1901 illus- 
trates this Canadian perspective, which 
has been a difficulty throughout the 
history of Canadian-American relations. 
The cartoon pictures Uncle Sam in a 
sequence of poses reflecting how he and, 
at the end, the rest of the world will view 
the rise to world leadership that was 
visibly within his reach at the beginning 
of the century. First he is observed in the 
“American media drug house” indulging 
freely in a substance labeled “suprem- 
acy.” In vignettes that follow he “sees 
himself as the greatest nation on the face 
of the earth”; “dreams that he controls 
the world’s money and other markets”; 
“dreams that he has licked all creation, 
and throws bouquets at himself”; pon- 
ders expansively his armed forces as the 
most powerful and finest, “his daughters 
the most beautiful, his colleges the best, 
his statesmen, writers, artists, actors, 
athletes and possessions the greatest, his 
merchants the wealthiest and his consti- 
tution the grandest in the world.” Uncle 
Sam “gathers the world into his grip and 
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is reaching for the other planets” when 
he awakens from his reveries to find 
himself “the cause of much amusement” 
for onlookers.’ 

Notwithstanding the wisdom under- 


lying the cynicism of the final vignette, 


the cartoon does not do justice to the 
shrewd and expedient way in which 
Canadian leaders have used such a cari- 
cature to manage internal problems and 
to define an international political role. 
Of course, Canadian leaders are not 
unique in their instrumental use of hos- 
tile caricature to rally others behind 
them, but here certain features deserve 
special attention. 

One reason for the success of the 
instrumental caricature for political pur- 
poses is that it works within natural 
limits. A natural brake operates within 
Canadian politics, restraining any anti- 
American impulse even as that impulse 
is being used to the fullest. If Canadian 
opinion shifts too far in the direction of 
anti-American attitudes, the country be- 
gins to institute policies that make it 
miss opportunities for gain in bilateral 
economic and political areas. Canadian 
public and press opinion is quick to 
measure these costs, and in response to 
the new climate of opinion, the dynamics 
of Canadian political competition yield 
a new cabinet or a new government to 
redress the losses. Thus anti-American 
caricature operates in Canada only when 
it is a focused and limited form of 
hostility. | | 

The peculiar nature of Canadian instru- 
mental anti-Americanism arises out of 
the differences between the two cultures. 
Despite historical ties, similar cultural 
traditions, and many mutual or coin- 


7. Cartoon signed “Chic/ Moon,” reprinted 
in Peter Desbarats and Terry Mosher, The Heck- 
lers (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1979), pp. 
56-57. ° 
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cidental interests, Canada and the Unit- 
ed States are very different countries. 
Differences in political values and insti- 
tutions within a democratic ethos and 
differences in international role are 
among the attributes that most dis- 
tinguish the two polities. Differences of 
outlook are bound to arise in this closest 
of international relationships, and these 
differences are normally managed with 
acumen. Anti-Americanism as hostile 
caricature does not arise naturally at the 
level of the mass public because the 
mutual respect and familiarity of the 
two peoples is too well established. But 
when policies collide, hostile caricature 
in some quarters—like as not focused by 
a political party in opposition—can 
emerge to impinge upon the Canadian- 
U.S. relationship. 

Hostile caricature on the part of 
Canadians toward Americans contains 
more caricature—much of it playful— 
and less hostility than most brands of 
anti-Americanism. But caricature of 
things American in Canada, albeit less 
hostile, has deeper roots than in other 
countries. Canada is relatively under- 
populated, and the Canadian population 
borders the United States along a band 
that stretches for more than 3000 miles. 
In addition, this population is strikingly 
segmented in regional and ethno- 
linguistic terms. The south-north pull 
continually threatens to overwhelm the 
east-west axis. Caricature of Americans 
and American policy, therefore, proves 
especially useful in Canada because it 
helps provide the cement to which Can- 
adian politicians from time to time 
resort in order to keep the polity to- 
gether. Hostile caricature of Americans 
and American policy becomes a problem 
in Canada only when Canadians begin 
to believe it and let it misdirect them into 
policy choices that are not beneficial to 


the relationship or that are even harmful 
to their own interests. We will now 
examine how this instrumentalism 
works in the two areas of trade and 
defense. 


ECONOMIC ATTITUDES AND 
COMMERCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Frustration associated with the U.S. 
political and economic shadow in Can- 
ada is sometimes evident in discussions 
of trade reform when the admixture of 
cultural identity carries overtones of 
anti-American feeling. Canadian cul- 
tural identity is regarded as in peril 
because of the American presence. Any- 
thing that opens trade between the two 
polities or increases bilateral trade is, 
therefore, suspect in certain circles. Hos- 
tile caricature emerges when the United 
States.is thought to be purposefully 
attempting to undermine the Canadian 
identity. The image is sometimes carried 
further in that the United States is held 
not only to be trying to Americanize 
Canada but to fragment the polity or 
perhaps even to annex portions of Can- 
ada. These views are expressed most 
strongly on the political Left and in 
Ontario, where the heart of the industrial 
base is located and where a large pro- 
portion of the population—predom- 
inantly English speaking—lives. Signif- 
icantly, however, these fears of cultural 
takeover are clung to most strongly by 
members of the intellectual elite rather 
than by the mass public. According to 
one viewpoint, the masses manifest great- 
er confidence in the vitality and auton- 
omy of Canadian values and institu- 
tions; from another viewpoint, they 
manifest merely an overriding appetite 
for the consumption of American media 
offerings. Elite opinion regards the less 
educated masses as indifferent to their 
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cultural fate and as easy targets for 
Americanization. 

Fear of cultural takeover containing 
anti-American overtones has historical 
roots. It was, after all, an errant state- 
ment from the U.S. Senate floor assert- 
ing that the next step was annexation of 
Canada’ that allegedly destroyed. the 
chances for a free-trade agreement with 
Canada in 1911 and that eventually 
helped to bring down the Laurier govern- 
ment. Americans, however, were scarce- 
ly serious about such loose talk, whereas 
Canadian fears, like all fears, were look- 
ing for something upon which to feed. 
Anti-Americanism has a paranoid side 
that sometimes can undo self-interest. 

Analytically, the problem with the 
mythology of Americanization and the 
alleged desire to fragment or annex is 
that in seeking to counter falsehood, the 
tendency may be to go too far in the 
opposite direction. It is easy to show, for 
example, that the true U.S. interest in 
Canadian-U.S. relations is a strong and 
united Canada. What does not follow is 
that Canada has no difficulty in main- 
taining unity or that the Canadian iden- 
tity is robust. Nor can one deny the 
obvious overflow of values and be- 
havior across a border that is so long 
and porous. Perhaps the surprising thing 
is that this overflow leaves regional 
differences in Canada virtually un- 
touched. Vancouver is more interested 
in the Pacific Rim than is central Can- 
ada, and Halifax follows in its local 
newspapers the daily activities of Lon- 
don, England, in a way found nowhere 
else in either Canada or the United 
States. But overflow does occur, as 
evidenced by architectural styles in Wind- 
sor, Ontario, even if handguns are 
banned and the crime rate is remarkably 
low, certainly judged by the standards 
across the bridge in Detroit, Michigan. 


Ill 


Anti-American nuance is found in 
the occasional implication that the Unit- 
ed States would prefer a fragmented to a 
united Canada or that Washington, 


- D.C., is prepared to gobble up portions 


of Canada at the smallest opportunity. 
Similarly distorted is the view held by a 
number of Canadians that trade itself is 
responsible for the erosion of patriotism 
or nation-state, affinity. Indeed there is 
perversity here. Historically, high tariffs, 
more recently reduced in the Tokyo 
Round, created alienation within Can- 
ada, denying the West and the Maritimes 
the opportunity to trade to the fullest 
extent in north-south terms, where com- 
modity and raw material sales brought 
the most revenue and imported manu- 
factured products were cheapest; in- 
stead, trade was diverted toward central 
Canada. Likewise, the present balkan- 
ization of Canada through buy-province 
preferences and provincial nontariff bar- 
riers, as the distinguished MacDonald 
Commission observed, is not contri- 
buting to political unity but to its op- 
posite. Thus trade has become acultural 
whipping boy in Canada when it is at 
best neutral and could possibly be made 
to support political unity within Canada 
through the freer flow of goods and 
services. . 

Yet the mysterious linkage between 
trade and culture has a more immediate 
focus in the contemporary trade talks, 
namely, the so-called cultural industries. 
Here misconception parts with cari- 
cature. Because Canadians allow vir- 
tually 100 percent of their feature films 
to be distributed by foreign-owned com- 
panies, import the larger fraction of 
their textbooks, listen to more foreign- 
recorded popular music than Canadian, 
read more American magazines than 
Canadian, and watch more U.S. tele- 
vision programming than that produced 
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at home, they believe that their own 
cultural industries must receive con- 
tinued subsidy and protection. From the 
American perspective, this desire for 
protection, like any other, is eco- 
nomically motivated. Distribution of 
U.S.-made films, for example, is a large 
earner of foreign exchange worldwide. 
But from the Canadian perspective, the 
continued participation of Canadian own- 
ers, Managers, producers, writers, and 
performers in work that has Canadian 
content can readily appear as a matter of 
cultural survival. Economics is sec- 
ondary. 

Hostile caricature is not present in 
this aspect of the trade-cum-culture dis- 
cussion, but American misconception 
quite possibly is. When Canadians say 
to Americans, “Put yourself in our cul- 
tural shoes,” this intellectual exercise is 
quite revealing of the Canadian quan- 
dary. If put in Canadian shces, Ameri- 
cans would express feelings on this 
aspect of the economic-cultural dimen- 
sion not dissimilar to the present Cana- 
dian outcry. 

A final area of gross misconception 
verging upon caricature occurs in the 
realm of U.S. foreign investment. De- 
spite recent efforts by the Mulroney 
government to encourage foreign invest- 
ment, to remove constraints on U.S. 
investment in the energy industry, and 
to tether the foreign investment screen- 
ing agency, refurbished as Investment 
Canada, a lingering suspicion in the 
U.S. business community holds that 
curbs on U.S. foreign investment in one 
industry or another at some time in the 
future are likely to return. Part of the 
reasoning is that the level of U.S. foreign 
investment remains very high, perhaps 
80 percent of the total foreign investment 
in manufacturing, for example, with 
that total itself amounting to almost 40 


percent of all manufacturing investment 
in Canada. But another part of the 
reasoning is that U.S. ownership is often 
the subject of caricature in Canada. 

There is a sense, for example, that 
American firms in Canada are not good 
corporate citizens. They do not do much 
research and development, they tend to 
produce high-cost facsimiles of Ameri- 
can products only for the domestic 
Canadian market, they prefer to import 
factor inputs rather than to rely on 
Canadian sources, and they tend to 
avoid competition with lines of pro- 
duction emanating from their U.S. 
plants. American firms do not so much 
dispute these accusations as criticize the 
explanations offered for the behavior. 
In other words, hostile caricature 
emerges, according to them, because of 
half-truths regarding commercial prac- 
tice. 

Foreign-owned plants of the type 
that are common in Canada arise be- 
cause investment seeks to get inside 
tariff walls. It is protected investment 
like that of domestic Canadian firms 
and is not competitive by world stan- 
dards. Therefore, exports outside the 
protected Canadian market are unlikely. 
Neither Canadian-owned firms nor for- 
eign-owned firms do much research and 
development. But in any case, whatever 
research and development is done occurs 
at the preat university-industrial re- 
search centers near the home offices. 
Research tends to thrive on concen- 
tration. 

The instrumentalism of anti-Ameri- 
canism in Canada is also exemplified at 
the corporate and individual levels. This 
instrumentalism is interesting because 
of the remediability of the policy prob- 
lems revealed. It is also interesting be- 
cause it further illustrates the socio- 
psychological dynamic that underlies 
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the peculiar type of anti-Americanism 
found in Canada. 

American corporations with oper- 
ations in Canada are observing a strange 
attitudinal problem on the part of their 
Canadian nationals employed in Can- 
ada. These Canadian nationals “want to 
do business with virtually anyone else 
but the home office in the United 
States." What is the origin of this 
alienation? The Canadian employee is 
bitter, and this bitterness is directed at 
American counterparts and superiors 
within the same corporate hierarchy. 
The problem is so severe that middle 
management must spend an inordinant 
amount of time mediating disputes be- 
tween the home office in the United 
States and the branch in Canada. 

Probing more deeply, one finds the 
source of the alienation, a source that in 
part is rooted in the public policies of the 
two federal governments.’ Canadian em- 
ployees in Canadian branch enterprises 
describe their situation as that of a 
ghetto. Their prospects for mobility 
within the corporate hierarchy at the 


8. Confidential interview with a manager of a 
Fortune 500 firm, 8 Sep. 1987. Expressed in terms 
of organization theory, this response is a break- 
down of the “crucial determinant,” the “organi- 
zation’s response to the environment.” W. G. 
Bennis, “A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to 
the Future,” American Psychologist, 25(7): 595- 
608 (1970). 

9. The problem of the social mobility of the 
individual and the need for a sense of personal 
control vis-a-vis the corporation is a principal 
theme of the twentieth century. Pareto emphasized 
individual mobility in his “circulation of elites.” T. 
B. Bottomore, Elites and Society (New York: 
Norton, 1974), p. 105. Democracy within firms is 
part of the recent answer. Robert A. Dahl, A 
Preface to Economic Democracy (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1985), pp. 111-35. In 
the Canadian-U.S. context, intercountry restric- 
tions on immigration hinder mobility within the 
firm and lead to anti-Americanism on the part of 
the frustrated Canadian employee. 
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home office are virtually nil. The reason 
for this ghettoization is that immigration 
rules between the two countries foreclose 
mobility. Obtaining a green card to 
work in the United States is difficult, 
slow, and expensive. Likewise, obtaining 
the right to work in Canada for an 
American is nearly impossible. Hence 
the branch operation in Canada employs 
almost no Americans, and Canadian 
managers have no future in the top 
administrative ranks of the firm in the 
United States. Bit by bit the Canadian 
employee becomes more and more dis- 
enchanted, blaming the American firm 
for his or her frustration and lack of job 
mobility. 

Opening up the border to greater 
labor mobility would ease this instru- 
mental anti-Americanism. Resentment 
that is manifested as anti-Americanism 
would disappear. A better balance of 
Canadians and Americans throughout 
each level of the corporate hierarchy 
would probably erase much of the bit- 
terness and focused irritation. Canada 
may fear a talent drain from easier 
cross-border mobility, yet government- 
imposed restrictions are scarcely the 
answer. Creating the right job atmos- 
phere and opportunities at home is the 
only plausible longer-term response. Nei- 
ther government may want to open up 
the border to easier immigration in a 
period of potentially high unemploy- 
ment, yet such a public policy step is the 
key to healthier corporate and individual 
attitudes in Canada toward the United 
States and perhaps vice versa. 


CONCEPTION AND MISPERCEPTION 
OF U.S. DEFENSE POLICY 


Canada is a loyal member of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and a partner with the United States in 
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the North American Aerospace Defense 
Command. While its defense spending 
in the past as a percentage of gross 
national product has been near the 
bottom of the North Atlantic alliance 
countries despite its wealth, a new Ca- 
nadian defense policy under Prime Min- 
ister Mulroney promises changes that 
are aimed at bolstering Canadian ter- 
ritorial sovereignty at the same time that 
it attempts to reconcentrate its defense 
effort on the Central Front in Europe. 
Each of these changes is deeply affected 
by how Canadians from all three polit- 
ical parties—the federally ruling Pro- 
gressive Conservative Party; the prin- 
cipal opposition party, the Liberals; and 
the socialist social democratic party, the 
New Democrats—see the United States. 
Although most Canadian opinion is 
stable and generally supportive of al- 
liance goals, attitudes in some circles 
tend to characterize defense policy nar- 
rowly as a mere confrontation between 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
Canada’s other superpower neighbor. 
According to these attitudes, “Canada 
has no enemies.” 

The characterization of the U.S. de- 
fense role vis-à-vis Canada is a caricature 
in a number of respects. The notion that 
defense is not collective but only reflects 
a disagreement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union is a trou- 
bling distortion. It suggests that Canada 
has no role in collective defense, cannot 
affect alliance decision making, and has 
little responsibility for the security of 
others. If Canada has no enemies, either 
present or potential, it has no need of 
security beyond standing on guard in 
defense of its own sovereignty and no 
responsibility for helping to defend oth- 
ers in its own self-interest. Moreover, if 
the East-West confrontation can be over- 
simplified to a dispute between the Unit- 


ed States and the Soviet Union alone, 
the dispute can more readily be attri- 
buted to the way the United States 
conducts its foreign policy. The next 
step is an easy one to the conclusion that 
the only reason the United States, in 
contrast to Canada, has enemies 1s that 
the United States has a belligerent for- 
eign policy that leans on opponents and 
friends alike. A logical extension of the 
idea that defense is not collective is that 
there is no need for collective defense. 

This notion that America’s allies have 
nothing at stake in the East-West con- 
frontation was reinforced by policies of 
the Reagan administration that ap- 
peared unilateral, especially in imple- 
mentation, despite efforts at earlier con- 
sultation. U.S. leadership endeavors, 
regarding, for example, a response to 
the Afghanistan invasion and debate 
over the Siberian pipeline, tended to 
isolate U.S. foreign policy and gave 
support to the caricature of a one-on- 
one U.S.-Soviet quarrel. For those seek- 
ing reinforcement for the unilateralist 
thesis, the invasion of Grenada, the 
bombing of Libya, and even the ar- 
ranged exodus of the dictators Duvalier 
and Marcos all looked like confirmation. 
A caricature of American foreign policy 
emerged that some sectors of opinion in 
Canada equated with the image of the 
cowboy. 

One of the dangers of the cowboy 
caricature lies in the strategic nuclear 
field. For those who relish a cowboy 
image of American foreign policy, nu- 
clear war is more likely to occur because 
of an intemperate American policy than 
because of any threat, direct or indirect, 
stemming from the Soviet Union. While 
many members of the Canadian peace 
movement see U.S. alliance leadership 
realistically, others find the cowboy 
image of U.S. foreign policy extremely 
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appealing as a source of caricature and 
at the same time extremely frightening 
because they begin actually to believe 
the caricature. 

Perhaps the principal area in which 
U.S. foreign policy has been subject to 
caricature and where this caricature has 
in turn impinged negatively on U.S. 
interests concerns the Canadian sover- 
eignty debate. To a degree, American 
misunderstanding of Canadian politics 
brought about the hostile caricature of 
the U.S. position. On two recent occa- 
sions, the United States has attempted 
to cross the Northwest Passage, first 
with the oil tanker Manhattan, more 
recently with the icebreaker Polar Sea. 
Each time Canadian opinion was ex- 
tremely negative and the Canadian govern- 
ment responded with legislation that in 
effect expanded Canadian claims to the 
territorial sea and adjacent waters. 

Caricature emerges in that the United 
States is seen as wanting to divide up 
Canadian territory and to trade Cana- 
dian sovereignty over its own territory 
for some ephemeral idea of collective 
defense. The United States is cast in the 
role of an expansionist power seeking to 
subjugate and divide an enfeebled and 
overly compliant Canadian polity. 

It is not hyperbolic to observe that 
the most recent Canadian defense white 
paper would not have been written in 
the way that it was but for the existence 
of the caricature of U.S. interests in the 
Arctic. The commitment to build 10 to 
12 nuclear submarines, which is at the 
core of the white paper, is designed to 
appease Canadian opinion concerned 
with a proper assertion of sovereignty 
over Canadian territory. To the extent 
that the opportunity costs are very high 
for this defense policy extending well 
into the 1990s, the United States has the 
caricature of its own foreign policy 
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initiatives and its own prior foreign 
policy insensitivities to thank. The com- 
mitment to a defense of territorial sover- 
eignty may well come at the expense of a 
commitment to European defense, not 
out of indifference or pique regarding 
European defense but out of lack of 
sufficient expenditures to cover all of 
Canada’s defense priorities. 

Thus hostile caricature of U.S. de- 
fense intentions and behavior is not 
absent from some discussion of overall 
defense objectives in Canada. A lack of 
interest in defense questions, some ob- 
servers may protest, is a greater danger 
than misperception and distortion. Yet 
when caricature mixes with disinterest, 
any government in Ottawa finds the 
formulation of a plausible and effective 
defense policy that has the interests of 
alliance stability at its heart an extremely 
tough enterprise. 


DOES LATENT 
ANTI-AMERICANISM 
EXIST IN CANADA? 


An older strand of thinking in some 
Canadian quarters held that American 
ways were culturally inferior to English 
ways. Given that Canada was an English 
offshoot, as viewers in these quarters 
saw it, Canadians were bequeathed a 
relatively lofty position in the social 
firmament. That the bases of such senti- 
ments were eroding in the play of eco- 
nomic and political forces was suggested 
fictionally as early as 1904 by Sara 
Jeannette Duncan’s Imperialist, set in a 
controversy over Canada’s trade and 
identification with Britain as compared 
to the United States.!° But the as- 
sumption of English cultural superiority 


10. Republished with an introduction by 
Claude Bissell (Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 
1971). 
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remained strong during the 1940s and 
1950s. If today this premise is much less 
evident, no doubt it is due to a variety of 
factors, among them the predominance 
of U.S. mass media—-really their global 
predominance—and the decreasingly En- 
glish composition and orientation of the 
peoples of Canada. In addition, the 
English, among others, apparently have 
Americanized themselves, providing 
Anglo Canadians with a weaker re- 
ference point for discrimination than 
before. Canadians so inclined have, 
therefore, had to develop other expres- 
sions of their status consciousness. 

Robert Fulford calls the earlier at- 
titude the old anti-Americanism, and 
against it he contrasts a more recent 
brand of outspoken hostility: “The new 
anti-Americanism begins with the prop- 
osition that the United States is a colos- 
sal empire and a corrupt one, and that 
its imperial designs are forcing its cor- 
rupt nature on us.”!! George Grant 
might arguably be called a spiritual 
forefather of the newer anti-Ameri- 
canism.!2 Lesser and more hysterical 
figures followed during the 1960s. Many 
of the roots of the newer anti-Ameri- 
canism are indigenous to North Ameri- 
ca. Its major impulse arose from the 
U.S. military engagement in Southeast 
Asia and gained strength wita a tide of 
draftable, often vocal young Americans 
seeking haven in Canada. 

Fulford’s new anti-Americanism, 
which he had feared might prove as 


11. “The New Anti-Americanism,” Saturday 
Night (Mar. 1970). Fulford was editor of this 
magazine at the time. Reprinted in Hugh Innis, 
ed., Americanization (Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 
Ryerson, 1972), pp. 18-20. 

12. Grant would deserve this recognition espe- 
cially because of his seminal Lament for a Nation 
(Toronto: McClelland and Stewart, 1965), re- 
published by Macmillan of Canada in 1978 and 
thereafter. 


crippling to the Canadian spirit as had 
the old anti-Americanism, weakened 
during the 1970s, but it lives on in a 
quiescent phase. The corrupt-colossus 
thesis draws most of its sustenance today 
from issues in which Canadian interests 
are directly engaged with the United 
States.'3 Some of these have been con- 
sidered in the preceding pages. At the 
same time, a knowing, we-have-seen- 
this-before air pervades certain Cana- 
dian circles when the U.S. militarization 
of yet another part of the world is 
observed. The Canadian conscience— . 
what Dean Acheson, at a proper dis- 
tance from his Toronto heritage, once 
derided as the “stern daughter of the 
voice of God”—asks today whether the 
spirit of can-do does not deserve check- 
ing and balancing by the question of 
should-do. 

Canadians also increasingly criticize 
American political institutions. Over 
the years, thoughtful Canadians have 
taken quiet satisfaction in their own 
system; of late, they have disparaged 
more ‘publicly that of their neighbors. 
This forthrightness may arise partly 
from a new Canadian self-respect born 
of major, if uncompleted, constitutional 
successes at home. No doubt it is em- 
boldened by the U.S. executive absur- 
dities exhibited during the 1987 Irangate 
and watched like a morality play north 
of the border. Today the colossus is not 
deemed corrupt so much as “tired and a 
bit senile” by a wise and moderate 
observer who is “still betting on the 
good guys” but recalls for their reflection 
Edmund Burke’s 22 March 1775 praise 
of magnanimity in politics and his admo- 
nition to the British, in the face of 
rebellion overseas, that “a great empire 

13. Cf. Stephen Clarkson, Canada and the 


Reagan Challenge (Toronto: James Lorimer, 
1982). 
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and little minds go ill together.”!4 Nor, 
despite Canada’s own debt problems, 
does U.S. standing as a super-debtor 
counsel silence in the politically charged 
atmosphere of Canadian-U.S. trade 
talks.!5 Certainly much of the new and 
uncharacteristic outspokenness stems 
from Canadian frustration in dealing 
with a government that will not, perhaps 
cannot, bind its several institutional 
parts, even in commitments with a friend- 
ly neighbor—even though the relations 
between Ottawa and the provinces seem 
parallel from a southerly vantage point. 
Whatever the constellation of causes, 
however, this criticism bears pondering, 
if only because it highlights important 
differences between the two systems. 
Canadians likewise take seriously 
their credo of peace, order, and good 
government. Reflective Canadians are 
apt to contrast it with the more indi- 
vidualist—if not hedonist—American 
ode to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Surely freedom is important 
to Canadians, who by and large sense no 
shortage of it, but authority looms much 
larger in their system than it does in the 
United States. One Royal Canadian Air 
Farce skit depicts an attempted bank 
heist thwarted by the teller, who insists 
that the robbers not jump the waiting 
line. Most Canadians feel that freedom 
and authority have always stood in 
balance within their system; some feel 
that the two have never been accom- 
modated within that of their neighbors. 
Canadians find it difficult to understand 
how Americans perpetuate their license 


14. John W. Holmes, “The Future of the 
American Empire” (Speech delivered at the Couch- 
iching Institute on Public Affairs, Geneva Park, 
Lake Couchiching, Ontario, Canada, 6 Aug. 1987). 

15. Henry Hess, “Free Trade with ‘Dying Star’ 
Is Poorly Timed, Experts Warn,” Globe and Mail, 
8 Aug. 1987. 
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to bear arms and foul their own—and 
others’—nests. Of course, Canada has 
its own proponents of the unencumbered 
right to tote guns and its practitioners of 
pollution. The writ of the peaceable 
kingdom, moreover, has never run to 


. hockey rinks and box lacrosse arenas. 


But Canadians are conditioned to hear 
and read about those who run amok and 
of other displays of violence and self- 
indulgence in the republic next door, 
and in their habitual perspective they 
are given ample opportunity to stay in 
training. 

Good government means strong govern- 
ment, tough government, ever-present 
government, as Pierre Berton em- 
phasizes.!6 More invidious, to reflective 
Canadians it means effective govern- 
ment and also responsible government 
as only a parliamentary form such as 
their own can yield. A Canadian sees the 
U.S. Constitution as “antiquated,” pro- 
viding a “government with no one in 
charge.”!7 Never does doubt arise in 
Canada about who is accountable for 
budgets and for other functions of gov- 
ernance. 

Canadians also tend to draw tacit 
distinctions when they use the phrase 
“good society” and similar words. Upon 
occasion, Canada’s nationally read news- 
paper has made quite explicit the con- 
trasts of public policy between Canada 
and its southern neighbor, as, for in- 
stance, in an editorial response to Pres- 


16. Why We Act Like Canadians (Toronto: 
McClelland and Stewart, 1982), esp. chap. I. 
Good government also means expensive gov- 
ernment, as James A. Gibson explains in con- 
trasting the two systems. “Principles of Partner- 
ship,” in The Role of Canada in North America, 
Public Lectures of the New York Central District 
High School Board (New York: New York City 
Government, 1966). 

17. Holmes, “Future of the American Em- 
pire.” 
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ident Reagan’s 1986 State of the Union 
address. The Globe and Mail quotes 
Reagan’s claim that the United States is 
“the model to which the world once 
again turns,” then offers a series of 
uncomplimentary comments on Ameri- 
can social programs: 


We do not turn to the United States as a 
model of social justice or even intelligent 
self-interest when it comes to domestic pol- 
icy. Far from it.... America is not the ideal 
...in many of the civilized aspects of life, 
though the dynamism of the U.S. economy is 
impressive and attractive. America pays too 
little attention to the communitv.!8 


The editorial suggests alternative na- 
tional models, including Canada. 

These criticisms of American political 
institutions and values hardly approach 
anti-Americanism as defined previously 
in these pages. For one thing, Canadians 
are too diverse to see anything one way. 
Some Canadians covet the Great Repub- 
lic’s political system. Even arong those 
who are critical, silent dismay, private 
smugness, and quiet pity are more com- 
mon reactions than the newfound public 
candor. Many see no past American 
pattern and believe that a better day will 
come with the passing of the current 
presidency. Others, less hopeful about 
human succession, pin the blame for 
ineffectuality on Congress. If some Ca- 
nadian views seem distorted, it may be 
recalled that the distortion is often 
shared by various individuals and groups 
in the American polity itself. 

Nor for the most part are these Ca- 


18. “That American Model,” 7 Feb, 1986. 
“When we look at Americans,” says Allan Gotlieb, 
Canadian ambassador to the United States, “we 
often do so to seek reassurance about our image of 
ourselves.” “Some Canadian Myths about the 
United States” (Address delivered at the Empire 
Club, Toronto, Canada, 9 Apr. 1987) 


nadian criticisms of the American polit- - 
ical system really hostile. Thus the 
second necessary element of anti-Ameri- 
canism also remains unfulfilled here. 
Hostility does overcome humor, how- 
ever, when the United States, whether 
viewed as a system or as particular 
individuals making official decisions, 
seems arbitrary in economic actions 
toward Canada or unreliable in reaching 
firm bilateral economic and political— 
including environmental—agreements 
and keeping them. It seems that anti- 
Americanism occurs in Canada only 
when it is politically functional. 
Perhaps the most useful way to inter- 
pret current views of America is in 
Canadian terms. Just as it is wrong to 
label recent outbursts anti-Ameri- 
canism, it would be somewhat mis- 
leading to call them the expression of a 
new Canadian nationalism. Nation- 
alism, at least in a singular form, has 
always been resisted by the multiple 
cultures with discrepant historical mem- 
ories settled mosaiclike across this sec- 
ond-broadest land mass. The choice of 
Ottawa as a political meeting ground of 
Francophones and Anglophones, more 
recently with newer comers, continues 
to say more about Canada than does the 
sign designating this city the “nation’s 
capital.” Much, too, is revealed of Can- 
ada by the fact, let alone the substance, 
of the periodic summits of 11 first 
ministers——-the prime minister and 10 
provincial premiers. At this writing, 
Canadians are arguing among them- 
selves about whether or not too much of 
the remaining power of the federal gov- 
ernment is being surrendered to all the 
provinces in order to bring Quebec on 
board the new constitution. It has, then, 
been sufficient challenge for Canadians 
to hold together their state without 
trying to build a nation. The recent rise 
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in standing of the New Democratic 
Party, a political party less given to pro- 
U.S. posturing than so-called Turn- 
eroney has been during the post-Trudeau 
1980s, shows that instrumentalism 
played on the distinctiveness of Canada 
still helps. 

Yet today a gentle pride also iias 
many segments of the Canadian popu- 
lace. Canada’s leaders express this pride; 
others partake of their vision. Canada 
has long been in the making and now 
Canadians sense that it has come of age. 
The willingness to undertake serious 
trade talks with the United States is but 
one sign of a new spirit, of self-con- 
fidence. Nobody has articulated the vi- 
sion better over the years than has Mr. 
Canada, John W. Holmes: 


Canada’s destiny, I believe, is to be the most 
international of all countries. ... We are a 
modern state designed to protect and further 
the interests of diverse peoples, not to weld 
them into some mystical unity. It is a model 
far more appropriate to the needs of other 
new states than those which have generated 
wars over language and totems.!9 


The twenty-first is to be Canada’s cen- 
tury, and it approaches. 

One seeks hard to find, let alone 
isolate, traces of anti-Americanism in 
Canada. Evidence once identified tends 


19. “Canada’s Role in International Organt- 
zations,” in Role of Canada in North America; 
Holmes, Life with Uncle, p. 116. 
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to dissolve when brought directly into 
contact with the individual American. 
Whatever their view of Uncle Sam as an 
abstraction, Canadians for the most 
part.show themselves to be genuinely 
fond. of their: American cousins in the 
flesh. Even regarding the states as a 
system, Canadian admiration far ex- 
ceeds Canadian criticism. Above all, 
Canadians envy Americans their postal 
service. 


CONCLUSION 


Unless Americans understand the in- 
strumental uses of hostile caricature in 
the Canadian context, they may become 
alarmed at the anti-Americanism that 
periodically is detected. But just as Ameri- 
cans sometimes exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of the noise that characterizes 
federal-provincial relations in Canada, 
fearing that it means the fabric of unity 
is being torn asunder, so Americans 
sometimes overreact to hostile statement 
or misguided attribution stemming from 
north of the border. A useful tip to 
remember is this. Anything Canadians 
say in criticism about Americans pales 
when compared to what they say about 
each other. As far as Canadian cohesion 
is concerned, if the United States did not 
exist, Ottawa would have to invent it. A 
little sensitivity in Washington to these 
political realities will serve both coun- 
tries best. 
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Anti-Americanism in 
Western Europe 


By HERBERT J. SPIRO 


ABSTRACT: Anti-Americanism consists not of opposition to particular 
policies but of “persistent patterns of gross criticism of the main values of 
the U.S. Constitution.” It is a historic attitude of the ruling classes in 
continental Europe, to whom every American success meant a failure of 
their own, of either prediction or achievement or both. Ordinary Europeans 
have generally admired the United States, to the point of migrating there. 
Americans have not reciprocated with anti-Europism, perhaps because of 
Europe’s nonexistence as an entity and the waning weight of its compo- 
nents. Today, anti-Americanists damn the United States if it does and if it 
does not, for U.S. security, economic, and cultural policies. They resent the 
American conversion of the primacy of foreign policy into the primacy of 
domestic politics. Anti-Americanism will diminish, however, as the 
procedures of American domestic politics spread over the world. 
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ANTI-AMERICANISM IN WESTERN EUROPE 


NDER the headline “Statue of 

Truman in Athens, Bombed in 
1986, Is Restored,” the New York Times 
reported, “The Greek left condemns the 
Truman Doctrine and Marshall Plan 
aid as representative of American dom- 
ination over Greek political affairs. The 
pro-Moscow Greek Communist Party 
today charged that the restoration of the 
statue ‘conflicts with the anti-American 
sentiments of the Greek people.’”! ‘The 
story suggests that there are at least four 
different kinds of attitudes that are 
referred to as anti-Americanism: 


—the popular kind, or people’s anti- 
Americanism, which the Com- 
munist Party here invoked, but 
without much credibility, as the 
statue had in fact just been restored 
to its previous pedestal without 
visible or audible popular opposi- 
tion; | 

—cold war, or anti-anti-Communist, 
anti-Americanism, which the 
Greek Communist Party was try- 
ing, unsuccessfully, to perpetuate 
or revive in this case; 

—policy-specific anti-Americanism, 
which was tested in this instance, 
as approval for the restoration had 
to be obtained from Prime Minister 
Andreas Papandreou, who re- 
ceived his Ph.D. in economics from 
Harvard University and served as a 
professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley for many years; 
and 

—elite, or ruling-class, anti-Ameri- 
canism, which will be the main 
focus of this article. 


We can most easily eliminate policy- 
specific attitudes and actions from our 


1. “Statue of Truman in Athens, Bombed in 
1986, Is Restored,” New York Times, 7 Aug. 1987. 
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purview. It is a mistake to describe as 
anti-Americanism temporary opposi- 
tion to the temporary policies of this or 
that administration in Washington. This 
is illustrated by support for, and parti- 
cipation in, European antinuclear demon- 
strations by such quintessentially Ameri- 
can models as Coretta Scott King, 
Daniel Ellsberg, and Harry Belafonte. — 
On the contrary, instead of evincing 
anti-Americanism, most if not all circum- 
stantial European opposition to specific 
policies of successive administrations in 
Washington is largely a derivative pro- 
duct of domestic opposition to the same 
policies previously articulated within 
the United States. 

For example, in the case of the Green 
Party in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, Petra Kelly, one of its principal 
founders and leaders, graduated from 
an American high school and the Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D.C., 
and worked for the presidential cam- 
paign of Robert Kennedy. She obviously 
learned a general substantive political 
stance and the possibly transplantable 
procedures of the politics of protest 
from a long experience in the United 
States during her impressionable youth. 
That is not the stuff of which genuine 
anti-Americanism is made. 

Nevertheless, Petra Kelly during anti- 
nuclear demonstrations and Prime Min- 
ister Papandreou during tough nego- 
tiations with the United States over 
naval base renewals within the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization—which 
also includes Turkey, Greece’s arch- 
enemy—have some things in common. 
Both returned from deep immersion, 
and engagement, in American demo- 
cratic—and Democratic—popular poli- 
tics to their comparatively hierarchic, 
elitist, closed, conservative-to-reac- 
tionary home countries. They con- 
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tributed considerably to introducing to 
West Germany and Greece, respectively, 
greater use of the procedures of Ameri- 
can domestic politics. In the course of 
doing so, they came into conflict with 
some foreign policies of the Carter and 
Reagan administrations. They shared 
their grounds for this opposition with 
some Americans, who opposed specific 
policies of these administrations within 


the domestic politics of the United 


States. 

In consequence, these two, and sim- 
ilar, European elected leaders were 
bound to develop, at the least, a certain 
ambivalence toward the United States. 
Here they had been trying, in a sense, to 
bring the American democratic outlook 
and American methods of politics, as 
they understood these, to their com- 
patriots, only to run smack into the 
naked use of power by the U.S. govern- 
ment, more or less openly aligned with 
conservative forces in both Germany 
and Greece. But no matter how strong 
the ambivalences generated by such ex- 
periences, they do not amount to the 
kind of permanent or endemic anti- 
Americanism, which is the subject mat- 
ter of this issue of The Annals. 


THE CORE OF 
ANTI-AMERICANISM 


What, then, is the core of anti-Ameri- 
canism? To paraphrase the act of Con- 
gress requiring annual reports on human 
rights violations around the world, I 
find anti-Americanism wherever there is 
a persistent pattern of gross criticism of 
the main values enshrined in the U.S. 
Constitution. These values are largely 
procedural ones, formulated negatively 
as prohibitions on what government 
may do to citizens. For example, “Con- 
gress shall make no law... abridging the 


freedom of speech, or of the press”; “no 
religious test shall ever be required as a 
qualification to any office”; “the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms, shall 
not be infringed.” Government may 
literally do nothing, either internally or 
externally, without the consent of offi- 
cers regularly elected by the voters. This 
means, very concretely, that specific 
government actions and policies are 
made acceptable not by the expertise, 
the heritage, the education, the con- 
nections, even the length of service to 
the government of the United States, or 
the aura of mystery—or, for that matter, 
of publicity—of the persons putting 
them into effect, but by the consent of 
the governed, given directly and in- 
directly through elections, confir- 
mations, appropriations, public crit- 
icism, debate, and discussion in the 
widest meaning of the term. 

Whatever the actual manifestations 
of anti-Americanism may be at any one 
time, in any particular country of West- 
ern Europe, its source can be traced 
back to either. the incomprehension or 
the rejection of the procedural constitu- 
tionalism and substantive democracy of 
the United States of America. A random 
sampling: 


—Lord Keynes’s statement to a U.S. 
delegation: “But you don’t have a 
government in the ordinary sense 
of the word,” because “the Admin- 
istration, not being in control of 
Congress, 1s not in a position to 
enter into commitments on any- 
thing”;? | 

—West German Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt’s condescension toward 
President Jimmy Carter’s alleged 


2. Quoted by Raymond Vernon, “Inter- 
national Trade Policy in the 1980s,” International 
Studies Quarterly, 26:485 (1982). 
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lack of economic expertise and 
general intelligence; 

—widespread fears among contin- 
ental Europeans after President 
Reagan’s first election about his, 
and his team’s, alleged lack of 
expertise about foreign policy in 
general and Europe in particular, 
which some Americans—though 
not I—might see as a case of having 
been prematurely right for the 
wrong reasons; 

—President DeGaulle’s refusal to tie 
France’s military power in with 
NATO; and 

Continental reactions to both the 
Watergate and the Iran-contra af- 
fairs of a cynical “So what?” and 
the question, “Why drag it all out 
into the open?” 


THE ROOTS OF 
_ ANTI-AMERICANISM 


The historical roots of continental 
European anti-Americanism are easy to 
identify. But first, the rather different 
British attitude should be explained. 
The British were the first to become 
reconciled to the loss of their colonies. 
They learned from that experience to 
grant their other dependent territories 
independence after the colonists, and/or 
the natives, had made anti-British efforts 
more or less analogous to those of the 
fathers of American independence. Even 


the British governing class—whose mem- - 


bers rightfully claim continuity with 
that of 1776—can console themselves 
over the American succession to world 
primacy the way parents do over the 
greater success of their offspring. More- 
over, just-as this class maintained its 
sway at home by means of the practice 
_of co-optation from below, so it suc- 
ceeded, into the 1950s, in maintaining 
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Britain’s global influence in part by 
means of co-opting the United States 
from the outside. 

But to the Continental elites, every 
American success has always appeared 
like a failure of their own, for a variety 
of combinations of reasons. The United 
States simply could not succeed, cer- 
tainly not to the extent it actually did, 
outstripping each of the European pow- 
ers separately and all of them combined, 
either in terms of military, economic, 
diplomatic, and cultural power or as the 
largest and oldest continuously func- 
tioning constitutional democracy. The 
United States could not succeed, in the 
views of the Continental ruling classes, 
because: 


-—its rationalist constitutional found- 
ing cut the United States off from 
the only true sources of legitimacy 
and cohesion recognized in Europe: 
tradition, descent, religion, geo- 
graphy, tribalism as it evolved into 
nationalism, and the omnipotent 
and ubiquitous state’s monopoly 
of the organized means of violence; 

—it had no standing army, needing 
none against Canada and Mexico, 
and without a standing army, and 
with its prevailing atomistic indi- 
vidualism, it was unlikely to 
achieve the kind of unity without 
which a great national state cannot 
be built, according to Hegel;? 

—its population, though never “melt- 
ed” in any “pot,” was too multi- 
racial, and no single pure race 
predominated, depriving it of the 


3. Robert M. Hutchins and Mortimer J. 
Adler, eds., Great Books of the Western World, 
vol. 46, Philosophie der Geschichte, by G.W.F. 
Hegel (Chicago: Encyclopaedia Britannica Edu- 
cational Corporation, 1952), pp. 192-93. 
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driving biological energy required 
for great cultural achievement; and 

-~jt lacked a ruling class, or an 
aristocracy, or had a more or less 
phony substitute for one—for ex- 
ample, according to Tocqueville, 
the lawyers.‘ 


Mention of Tocqueville calls for an 
admission. Neither were all members of 
Continental ruling classes anti-Ameri- 
can, nor was each one, whose anti- 
American sentiments or actions are on 
the record, consistent in his or her 
attitudes. Like their contemporary suc- 
cessors, many were ambivalent, like 
Tocqueville himself, Friedrich Engels, 
and Goethe. In most cases, the pro- 
American side of their ambivalence was 
rather condescending, providing a foun- 
dation for current European critiques of 
the American “experiment” as simply 
having gone wrong. 

All these defects or deficiencies should 
have permanently kept the transatlantic 
republic from becoming a power like the 
old great powers of Europe, with which 
the Founders in the Declaration of 
Independence had both sought, and 
declared, their full equality. As the Unit- 
ed States did nevertheless achieve and 
then transcend the original European 
arch-model, its Continental critics and 
foes would be forced to question their 
own fundamental assumptions about 
the existence of their states, the raison 
d’être of their raisons d'état. Either they 
were right about themselves, in which 
case the United States should never have 
amounted to much; or the United States 
would move from strength tc strength, 


4, Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in Ameri- 
ca (New York: Random House, Vintage, 1944), 
1:288. Cf. Herbert J. Spiro, Government by 
Constitution: The Political Systems of Democracy 
(New York: Random House, 1959), pp. 282-83. 


to become the primary model for all the 
world, and their European states would 
lose—as they have lost-—-both actual 
power and intellectual self-esteem. 
Hence their basic animosity, or at least 
ambivalence, toward the United States 
today. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM AS A 
CLASS PHENOMENON 


Let me propose three very simple 
theses, though, in any other context I 
would call them hunches, based as they 
are on a lifetime’s immersion in the 
living subject matter: 


l. Anti-Americanism has been en- 
demic among the ruling classes in con- 
tinental Europe since 1776 at the latest. 

2. Ordinary continental Europeans 
have generally shown themselves to be 
pro-American, sometimes existentially 
and enthusiastically so. 

3. The British governing class has 
shown an attitude that could easily be 
mistaken for anti-Americanism but has 
in fact always come closer to the de- 
tached critical posture English parents 
take toward their sons in order to further 
the latter’s independence and, thereby, 
their progressively improving tenure in 
whatever bequest the parents leave them. 


To say that there is no anti-Ameri- 
canism in Great Britain, compared with 
Continental countries, amounts to only 
a slight understatement. At the popular 
level, attitudes can perhaps best be illus- 
trated by the well-meant jocular finding, 
made at the high point of the American 
military presence in Britain during 
World War II: “The trouble with the Gls 
is that they’re overpaid, oversexed, and 
over here.” There has been virtually no 
cold war anti-Americanism and less of 
the policy-specific kind than in major 
Continental countries, regardless of wheth- 
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er Conservative or Labour governments 
have been in office. An additional reason 
for this absence of anti-Americanism 
may be the lack of a separate intel- 
ligentsia in Britain. There are, of course, 


people whose objective functions in soci- ` 


ety are very similar to those of intel- 


lectuals on the Continent. Because of ` 


the governing class’ practice of co- 
optation, however, these intellectuals 
have only rarely had occasion to let lack 
of tangible responsibilities tempt them 
to construct the kind of ideologies that 
easily generate endemic anti-Ameri- 
canism on the Continent. 

The ruling classes of continental Eu- 
ropean countries, including their in- 
telligentsia—whether “utopian” or “ideo- 
logical” in Karl Mannheim’s sense*— 


evinced anti-Americanism in its various . 


forms long before the United States 
reached its current position, poorly de- 
scribed as a “superpower.” That term 
suggests that the United States has 
achieved an enhanced measure of the 
status, marked mainly by military and 
economic power, that Britain, France, 
and Spain possessed at one time or 
another and that the United States 
shares in today’s so-called bipolar world 
with the Soviet Union, that is, a quan- 
titative enlargement of a historical mod- 
el altogether familiar to Europe’s ruling 
classes. If that were all they saw in the 
United States of America, their own 
historical perspective and patience, in- 
bred by their deep knowledge and aware- 
ness of the scientifically established past, 
as propagated by their intelligentsia, 
would reconcile them to the passing of 
the mantle to another imperial power, 
ruled by another ruling class, in which 
they recognize an updated mirror image 

5. Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia: An 


Introduction to the Soctology of Knowledge (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1947), 
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of themselves in their own most powerful 
period. It is precisely the fact that they 
cannot recognize anyone much like them- 
selves, in what they consider to be more 
or less analogous to a ruling class in the 
United States, that turns a merely critical 
attitude into the mind-set of anti- 
Americanism. This mind-set of con- 
temporary ruling classes in continental 
European countries continues the at- 
titudes of their nineteenth-century fore- 
runners—like Hegel and perhaps Mrs. 
Trollope’—who were put off or puzzled 
by what they saw as the absence of a 
ruling class in the United States. Tocque- 
ville’s view of American journalists 
stands in the same line of descent: 


The hallmark of the American journalist is a 
direct and coarse attack, without any sub- 
tleties, on the passion of his readers; he 
disregards principles to seize on people, 
following them into their private lives and 
laying bare their weaknesses and their vices. 
That is a deplorable abuse of the powers of 
thought.’ 


Ordinary Europeans, on the other 
hand, have shown their pro-Ameri- 
canism by voting with their feet or 
moving to the United States on bottoms, 
that is, ships, whose ruling-class owners 
profited from mass passages in steerage. 
A minority of ordinary Europeans mi- 
grated to the United States, and the 
majority who stayed in Europe generally 
showed much more positive attitudes 
toward things and people American 
than their intellectual, social, and eco- 
nomic betters. In fact, one useful cri- - 
terion for distinguishing between mem- 

6. Frances Trollope, Domestic Manners of 
the Americans, ed. Donald Smalley (New York: 
Knopf, 1949), 

7. Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in 
America (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, Anchor 
Books, 1969), pp. 185-86, cited in Martin Mayer, 
Making News (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1987), p. 168. 
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bers and lackeys of the ruling class, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the 
ruled classes of a Continental country is 
their location on the spectrum that runs 
from anti-Americanism to pro-Ameri- 
canism. The more anti-American one is, 
the more likely to be self-identified with 
the rulers, partly because of the discom- 
fort engendered by the perceived absence 
of the European rulers’ counterparts in 
the United States, partly because of 
sheer envy. The more pro-American, to 
the extreme of wanting to emigrate to 
the United States, the more likely one’s 
opposition to and alienation from not 
only one’s own ruling class but also the 
idea of rulership in general and the 
more likely the assumption—possibly 
illusory—that rulership has been over- 
come in the United States by way of 
Abraham Lincoln’s ideal of government 
of the people, by the people, for the 
people. 

Members of the Western European 
ruling classes can take one or both of 
two contradictory positions. Either they 
can admit that they and their intellectual 
forerunners were simply wrong, that the 
United States has been the wave of the 
future from 1776 onward; or they can 
insist, in the face of all the evidence to 
the contrary, that the deterministic pre- 
dictions of the impossibility of American 
success were correct; or they can try to 
take both of these contradictory posi- 
tions simultaneously, with the usual 
ambivalent results. The few who admit 
the historic wrongness of the original 
forecast of failure for the United States 
do not generally share the prevailing 
anti-Americanism of the ruling classes. 
Indeed, they sometimes turn into gro- 
tesque pro-Americans, in a pattern fre- 
quently found among converts, who try 
to make up for their, and their intel- 
lectual or natural ancestors’, supposed 


guilt. They become more assertively 
pro-American than the most vociferous 
America firsters. This then feeds the 


` anti-Americanism of both the consistent 


true believers and the ambivalents. 
Those who insist that predictions of 
America’s failure were correct some- 
times seem to suggest that the United 
States somehow cheated history, just as 
its merchants, according to Hegel, had 
“the evil reputation of cheating while 
protected by the law.” Trying to cheat 
history in this way will, of course, even- 
tually have catastrophic consequences 
not only for the United States but also 
for Europe and the rest of the world. 


THE LACK OF ANTI-EUROPISM 


“Anti-Europism,” or “anti-Euro- 
peanism,” is never used to describe anti- 
European attitudes held by Americans. 
That this is so not only because Western 
Europe has not yet become an entity is 
suggested by the nonuse of the nouns 
that would go with anti-British, anti- 
French, anti-German, anti-Italian, anti- 
Austrian, and similar attitudes. The 
Europeans complain about American 
economic policy and the U.S. economy. 
Americans do the same in reverse and 
often describe the policies of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community as anti- 
American, whereas the Europeans are 
more likely to describe the parallel U.S. 
policies as protectionist or irresponsible, 
NATO has been in apparent disarray 
over U.S.—and Soviet—arms-reduction 
proposals and negotiations. From the 
United States, European reactions are 
again more often described as anti- 
American than the American proposals 


8. G.W.F. Hegel, Sämtliche Werke, in Ameri- 
ka im Spiegel des deutschen politischen Denkens, 
ed. Ernst Frankel (Cologne: Westdeutscher Ver- 
lag, 1960), p. 112. 
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as anti-European by the Europeans. - 

American culture, both high and low, 
in the broadest sense of the term, has 
been engulfing Europe and the world. 
This, and the reactions it engenders, are 
not novel phenomena. In 1922, a Ger- 
man scholar of the history of religions, 
Heinrich Frick, published a work on 
missions that featured an extended cri- 
tique of Amerikanismus. — 


With their naive Bible societies, their rough 
itinerating methods, their superficial ap- 
proaches to unity, and their failure to dis- 
tinguish between unchurched heathen and 
Christians who simply belonged to the wrong 
church, the Americans had shown that their 
aims were fundamentally not religious at all. 
What they really wanted to do was to convert 
everyone, Hindus and Germans alike, to an 
American style of religion and civilization.’ 


To that kind of perception of Ameri- 
canism, anti-Americanism is the obvious 
continental European response. British 
missionaries had been included in the 
accusation against the “Anglo-Ameri- 
can” societies. 

While European protests against the 
flood of American culture are often 
proclaimed and received as anti-Ameri- 
can, the reverse has not been true. The 
contrast can be explained in part as 
resulting simply from differences of 
scale. The United States appears to the 
Europeans like a colossal monolith, 
whereas the various European countries 
appear to Americans as effete if persis- 
tent nuisances, whose obsolescent ec- 
.centricities we can more or less afford to 
tolerate. This dismissive kind of attitude 
may have found its nutshell expression 
in the concept of “Eurowimps.”!° If their 


9. William R. Hutchison, “Innocence 
Abroad: The ‘American Religion’ in Europe,” 
Church History, 52:81-82 (Mar. 1952). 

10. “Some may go so far as to call us Euro- 
wimps.” Richard von Weizsäcker, “The Un- 
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criticism, noncooperation, or resistance 
becomes too counterproductive, the Unit- 
ed States simply squelches European 
opposition and criticism. 

This suggests a lack of parallelism, or 
of proportionality, between anti-Ameri- 
canism and what one might conceive of 
as its U.S. counterpart or riposte. British 
Francophobia has its counterpart in 
French Anglophobia. Germans and 
French used to consider each other 
archenemies, and recent expressions of 
fear about developments in the Federal 
Republic, expressed by French political 
figures like former Foreign Minister 
Michel Jobert, elicit corresponding anti- 
French utterances in West Germany. Is 
Western European anti-Americanism 
then mainly a response to the over- 
whelming power and presence that the 
United States has acquired and deployed 
despite the predictions and preferences 
of Europe’s ruling classes? 

I think not. The difference is not 
mainly a quantitative but a qualitative 
one. When members of different Euro- 
pean nations are critical of one another, 
their discourse takes place within one 
and the same universe. This is true 
especially of anti-Communist Western 
Europeans and the Soviet targets of 
their hostility, who in turn describe their 
critics as anti-Soviet. After all, the Rus- 
sian and German founding fathers and 
grandfathers of Soviet communism were 
very European in both their antecedents 
and their state-focused goals. 

Soviet Russian policies toward West- 
ern European states have generally been 
susceptible of being understood, by the 
Western Europeans, as having a great 
deal of continuity with earlier Czarist 
Russian policies. The United States of 


finished Business of the Marshall Plan,” Harvard 


Magazine, 80:21 (July-Aug. 1987). 
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America, by contrast, deliberately cut 
itself off from Europe and its traditions 
of rulership, hierarchy, and secrecy, to 
found the new order of the ages, char- 
acterized by government based on con- 
sent and on openness. The very proc- 
lamation of these principles, out of the 
Founders’ “decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind,” challenged the Euro- 
pean rulers’ legitimacy, as it had been 
intellectually rationalized by statist intel- 
ligentsias. Their anti-Americanism has, 
therefore, been profoundly ideological 
from the outset, and it continues to be so 
today. 

Perhaps the more ideological and 
virulent strains of American anti- 
communism—called anti-Sovietism by 
the Soviets—are the functicnal equiv- 
alent of the missing anti-Eurcpism. This 
is suggested, among other things, by the 
even more virulent anti-Americanism 
propagated by Continental pro~Moscow 
Communist parties at the height of the 
cold war, as illustrated by Communist 
denunciations by the French Com- 
munist Party of Coca Cola as a case of 
“coca-colonization.” The Soviet jour- 
nalist Ilya Ehrenburg claimed that Coca 
Cola advertised in Chicago with a poster 
showing Jesus Christ on the cross, with 
the caption “He died deeply satisfied.”!! 
This early postwar link between the 
major Communist parties cf Europe, 
especially in France and Italy, also 
points to the strength of pro-Ameri- 
canism at the popular level, because the 
masses of lower-class people, who then 
voted for those parties, were converted 
to Communist anti-Americanism for 
only a brief period or not at all. 

In any case, the European elites may 


I1. See Spiro, Government by Constitution, 
pp. 122-24. 


not be acting in awareness of the para- 
dox of the challenge to the legitimacy of 
their rule that the success of the U.S. 
model presents. It poses a greater threat 
to the fundamental underlying assump- 
tions of the Continental states than does 
Soviet communism, which evinces much 
greater continuity with its German orig- 
inators, Marx and Engels, than does 
American openness with its English ante- 
cedents. This is one aspect that lends 
anti-Americanism in Western Europe 
its troubling persistence. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM IN THE 
CURRENT SITUATION 


The reader is familiar with the current 
state of U.S.-European relations. What 
role does Western European anti-Ameri- 
canism play in those relations? 

The United States is the leader of the 
free world, first of all, in the military 
sense. It is the most powerful and prin- 
cipal founding member of NATO. The 
European members, for decades, have 
acted so that the United States is damned 
if it does and damned if it does not. The 
Europeans criticize the United States 
either for imposing its will—without 
adequate consultations—upon the con- 
tinental Europeans or for not providing 
enough leadership. Even during those 
rare and brief periods when they voice 
neither criticism, the Europeans are like- 
ly to attribute the temporary correctness 
of U.S. policies to a selfish or even 
brutal pursuit of American national 
interest, which simply happens to coin- 
cide or overlap temporarily with the 
European allies’ national interests. In 
any case, over any time span of more 
than four years—a presidential term of 
office—the continental Europeans al- 
ways condemn U.S. military policies as 
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erratic, unpredictable, insufficiently in- 
formed by aconstant strategy, and too 
much at the mercy of the passing fads of 
domestic ‘politics inside the United 
‘States. | 

. U.S. international economic and finan- 
cial policies are treated in the same 


basically-anti-American way by the non- ` 


sycophant wings of the Western Euro- 


pean elites. They tend to approve of. 


-these policies only when they persuade 


themselves that the Americans listened _ 
to German—as from Chancellor Schmidt. 
—or French—as from President Mitter- ` 


rand—or European Economic Commu- 
nity expert advice, which steered 
them away from committing another 
_ grave or crude error. Otherwise, the 
United States is, for example, damned 
because. the dollar is too strong, or 
because the dollar is too weak. It was 
damned by many, if not by all, during 
the last decade or two of the effectiveness 
of Bretton Woods, and it has been 
damned ever since the Nixon Shock, 
which put an end to the effectiveness of 
that agreement. Whereas the Europeans 
. tend to explain: European—and Jap- 
anese?—protectionism, in its various 
overt and covert manifestations, in eco- 


nomic terms such manifestations in the — 


United States are described and ex- 
plained as flowing from causes at least 
as singularistically American as any set 
of causes concoctable by the most singu- 


larist American economic historians. © 


Anti-Americanism easily lets Europeans 
attribute a particular U.S. policy that 
displeases them to the Americans’ crude 
desire to exercise economic power, with- 
out scientific economic expertise and 
= the sense of responsibility or even of 
. noblesse oblige that enables a European 
ruling class to extend its true vision of 
national interest to the broader inter- 
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national interests of the free world or the 
global economy. Non-Marxist, or anti- 
Marxist, Europeans think along the 
same lines as Hegel did: “Here the basic 
[American] character is indicated, which 
consists in the endeavor of the private 
individual after acquisition and profit, 
with the predominance of particular 
interests, which devotes itself to the 
general interest only for the sake of its 
own advantage.”!* Western European 
Marxists, on the other hand, recognize 
as true fascism the direct action in the 
world economy of private multinational 
corporations that do not even bother to 
avail themselves of the American state 
as an instrument of their predatory - 
international behavior. 

' What the Europeans misperceive as 
the cultural policy (Kulturpolitik, in 
German) of the United States, to an ` 
even greater extent than U.S. economic 
policy, is actually the effects upon Eu- 
rope of a multiplicity of American indi- 
vidual and organizational activities. The 
actions of the United States Information. 
Agency (USIA) constitute a minute com- 


_ ponent of this total, but the European 


ruling classes, which identify themselves, 
positively or negatively, with their re- 
spective states, wrongly assume that the 
USIA is the weightiest mediator for 
American culture abroad. This seems to 


' be true especially in West Germany, 


where an Amerika Haus was established 
in every major city soon after the end of 
the war to aid the process of democ- 
ratization. These USIA centers, more 
than forty years after World War I], still 
bring a steady flow of American aca- 
demics, artists, and officials to the Fed- 
eral Republic, alongside‘a flow of private . 
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sector Kultur-Americans, who are often 
of better quality than the officially spon- 
sored ones. Because German intel- 
lectuals have a positive attitude toward 
their own state institutions, however— 
regardless of their current policies— 
they assume that U.S.-government- 
sponsored culture must be the most 
authentic one available. 

Most members of Western European 
intellectual elites prefer to assume that 
American culture in Europe is U.S.- 
government controlled and directed, 
even though they may have their doubts 
about the reality of this, because it 
would simplify the problem cf the diver- 
sity and confusion of American culture 
and its impact upon their peoples. The 
identification of American culture with 
the U.S. government also enables them 
to maintain their condescens:on toward 
American culture by identifying it with 
what they regard as the relatively low 
level of the official USIA product. This 
then leads to, or is connected with, 
anomalies like the refusal to recognize 
the equivalency of, for example, bach- 
elor of arts and doctoral degrees from 
American colleges and universities like 
Haverford, Harvard, or Johns Hopkins, 
though these have requirements gen- 
erally at least one degree higher than 
their German counterparts—an honors 
B.A. is worth at least a German M.A. or 
Diploma, an American Ph.D. a German 
Habilitation. With respect to culture, as 
to economics and military and diplo- 
matic power, the assumptians under- 
lying the arrogance of the continental 
European elites have been long over- 
taken by events. They try to live off 
intellectual capital that, if they ever 
possessed it, has been long mortgaged or 
spent. Though they are in fact nouveaux 
broke and because they are, they look 


down upon American culture as the 
pretensions of the nouveaux riches. 


DERIVATIVE CHARACTER OF 
ANTI-AMERICANISM 


Anti-American Europeans are most 
likely to approve of particular American 
policies—-political, military, economic, 
or even cultural—when they perceive 
these as being conducted by Americans 
whom they can consider to be actual— 
or honorary—Europeans, for example, 
for a variety of reasons, Dean Acheson, 
Henry Kissinger, Zbigniew Brzezinski, 
or even someone like Paul Volcker, in 
the eyes of some. Because such men do 
not appear, to the Europeans, to come 
out of American domestic politics, and 
because of their real and/or perceived 
affinity to Europe’s elites, they jar Euro- 
pean sensitivities less than the genuinely 
homegrown, not obviously university- 
related policymakers. The following pas- 
sage, from Peter Wright’s Spy Catcher, 
conveys one dimension of this attitude: 


There was, in the end, a fundamental dif- 
ference in approach. Both F. J. [Furneval 
Jones, Director-General of M.I.5] and Dick 
[Goldsmith White] saw themselves as ser- 
vants of the Crown, and their services as part 
of the orderly, timeless configuration of 
Whitehall. They were insiders, whereas 
[Richard] Helms, [James Jesus] Angleton, 
and [J. Edgar] Hoover were all [sic] out- 
siders. There was a streak of ruthlessness and 
lawlessness about the American intelligence 
community which disturbed many in. the 
senior echelons of British Intelligence.}5 


Americans like Acheson and Kis- 
singer may have conveyed the impres- 
sion of conducting the foreign policy— 


13. Peter Wright, Spy Catcher: The Candid 
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in the singular—of the United States in 
keeping with the Prussian historian 
Leopold von Ranke’s dictum about the 
“primacy of foreign policy.” This has 
never been applicable to the United 
States, however, and for two reasons 
that mutually reinforce the Europeans’ 
misunderstanding. First, the Consti- 
tution subjects foreign relations to exten- 
sive controls by the elected Congress— 
including the senators’ advice and con- 
sent on appointments, and on treaties by 
a two-thirds’ vote, and appropriations. 
Second, the Continental languages have 
only one word orconcept—and, I would 
add, practice—for the two English terms 
“policy” and “politics.” Their word Poli- 
tik, politique, politica, and so forth, 
means “policy” much more than it means 
“politics.” If the Europeans’ perspective 
were less distorted, they would perceive 
that von Ranke has not only been stood 
on his head but twirled into irrelevance. 
The foreign relations of the United 
States are driven by domestic, inter- 
nal—rather than foreign, external— 
considerations and are embedded in the 
‘matrix of variable, volatile, unpredict- 
able but highly accountable, because 
open and popularly responsive, localized 
politics. They are not focused on state 
policy. The United States differs in this 
respect from every European country. 
Indeed, it is unique. 

Europe’s ruling classes resent this, 
because they can do nothing to reverse 
the trend that is imposing the American 
pattern upon world politics, replacing 
the centuries-old practices of the aris- 
tocratic, secretive, administered diplo- 
macy of international relations. They 
resent it the more because the whole 
framework of post-World War II inter- 
national relations was created—as they 
think, sometimes on European sugges- 
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tions and initiatives—by Eurocentric 
Americans like Dean Acheson, who 
asserts that he was “present at the cre- 
ation.”!4 But there is nothing they can 
do to reverse or retard this trend. 


THE PROSPECTS 


The prospects for anti-Americanism 
in Western Europe are these: First, the 
anti-Americanism of the ruling classes 
will continue, but with diminishing ef- 
fects, as their members are gradually 
being deprived of their ruling functions 
from below, through the replication of 
the model of American domestic poli- 
tics; and as they gradually adopt Ameri- 
can methods from the outside. This 
adoption will occur through their in- 
creasing direct exposure to American 
politics in the United Nations, NATO, 
and similar international organizations, 
but also, and more important, to the 
contagious influence of the grass-roots 
politics of American business and sci- 
ence, American culture and crime, and 
all American life. 

Second, pro-Americanism at the pop- 
ular level will grow as the distinctions 
between rulers and ruled become > 
blurred, under the irradiating influence 
of the model of the United States, and as 
individuals and groups oppose specific 
U.S. policies for derivative reasons, with 
help from, and using the replicated 
methods of, the original domestic op- 
ponents in the United States. 

Eventually—and I expect this will 
take less time than Lord Keynes’s long 
run—only policy-specific anti-Ameri- 
canism will survive. With the waning in 
Western Europe of elite, popular, and 
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cold war anti-Americanism, specific 
American policies will find support, 
indifference, or opposition on their per- 
ceived apparent merits or demerits, just 
as specific policy proposals do within 
the domestic politics of the United 
States. When that happens—and it may 
happen long before either Americans or 
Europeans become aware of it—the 
original promise will have been fulfilled. 

In the seventeenth century, John 
Locke wrote, “Thus in the beginning all 


the World was America, and more so 
than it is now.”!5 For the twenty-first 
century, I will venture to prophesy: in 
the future all the world will be America, 
and more so than it is now.!§ 


15. Quoted in Spiro, Politics as the Master 
Science: From Plato to Mao (New TOR: Harper 
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French Pique and Piques Francaises 
By MARIE-FRANCE TOINET 


ABSTRACT: If there is something that can be called anti-Americanism, 
the French variety goes back a long way, to the end of the eighteenth 
century, when France hoped that its contribution to American inde- 
pendence would translate into a special relationship. It was never able to 
achieve this and has never understood its failure. Since then, a very peculiar 
love-hate relationship has characterized French attitudes toward and 
dealings with the United States, based on both misunderstandings and 
conflicting interests. It has varied in different periods and among the 
various groups of French society. Recently it has been paradoxical to note 
that Gaullism, whatever its supposed anti-American content, has meant a 
more serene and mature French attitude toward the United States. A basic 
source of conflict remains, however, in the cultural area. The French thirst 
for the universality of its values has resulted in a profound divide between 
fascination with and rejection of the competitive democratic values that the 
United States is seeking to project. 
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OR many Americans, France is 

the epitome of anti-Americanism, 
a little country—better known for its 
cheeses and fashions than for tech- 
nological advances or economic power— 
that has the gall to criticize the United 
States and thwart its foreign policy. The 
most recent example of this unfortunate 
and somewhat ridiculous state of affairs 
was the French refusal to let American 
aircraft overfly French territory on their 
way to retaliate, for the common good 
of the West, against Libya and its terror- 
ist leader Muammar el-Qaddafi. Amer- 
ican public opinion responded immedi- 
ately. French Beaujolais once again went 
down the gutter. After all, small coun- 
tries protected by American military 
might are supposed to, at the very least, 
go along with American policies. And 
French resistance is all the more in- 
comprehensible in that the two countries 
are supposed to'be old allies. France’s 
attitude seems to be nothing more than 
pique over not being a world power any 
more and over seeing the United States, 
a country that had originally been its 
client, replace it'on the world scene to 
become its benefactor——via the Marshall 
Plan—and protector. 

Of course, Americans who feel this 
way forget that France is these days 
rather less anti-American than most of 
its neighbors, including Britain and Ger- 
many. Indeed, most French are fas- 
cinated, even enthralled, by what has 
been called until recently the Reagan 
model. Those French who dared to say 
that American economic trends might 
be a bit worrisome were simply called 
anti-American—by their own country- 


men; it was somehow improper to ques- 


tion American policies. 

There is no doubt that French feelings 
toward the United States are often ambi- 
valent and, at times, downright anti- 


American. Nor is there any doubt that 
these mixed feelings are grounded in 
pique and deeply rooted in history. The 
French, even if not always as well-versed 
in historical matters as they would like 
to think, are historically minded. Al- 
though they may not realize it, their 
feelings go back a long way indeed, to 
the aftermath of American indepen- 
dence. They dreamed then of a special 
relationship with the United States. They 
had, after all, been instrumental in the 
achievement of American independence, 
albeit for reasons of their own given that 
the defeat of Britain was a concern of 
France as much as of America. But it 
was defeated Britain that secured the 
special relationship with its former col- 
onies while France was left resentful in 
the cold. The relationship between the 
former allies deteriorated to a point of 
quasi-war in the period 1798-99, some- 
thing the French could not understand. 
Even though those events are long for- 
gotten, the French dream to this day ofa 
special relationship and have not under- 
stood why their love remains unrequited. 
What have they done wrong? They 
have forgotten that they often appeared 
too radical for American tastes, or not 
reliable enough, or even chose the wrong 
side, as in the American Civil War. But 
they have not forgotten that the United 
States has also done them wrong—the 
debt problem after World War’ I—or 
that Roosevelt supported Petain against 
de Gaulle and even thought briefly of 
making France an occupied territory 
after World War IT. . 
Misunderstanding thus appears to be 
the basis of the peculiar attitudes of the 
French toward the United States and 
the Americans. Conversely, one could 
also say that the French feel mis- 
understood by the Americans and deeply 


regret the fact. In French anti-Ameri- 
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canism there is just as much love as hate 
toward America. This ambivalent atti- 
tude is the source of recurring swings 
between frustration and admiration, re- 
sentment and fascination, which make it 
very difficult to define permanent struc- 
tures in pinpointing who loves and who 
hates the United States and when and 
why. Perhaps one could get a hold on 
this French unpredictability and vol- 
atility by realizing that the great divide 
between pro-American and anti-Ameri- 
can is inside each and every Frenchman. 
As Denis Lacorne and Jacques Rupnik 
have written, “One can hate Reagan 
while being in love with American jazz; 
one can disagree with the Grenada in- 
vasion and wear blue jeans.”! Such 
contradictory feelings coexist within 
each individual and may at any moment 
divide his or her judgment—not to men- 
tion the fact that these feelings change 
over time, according to changing circum- 
stances. Anti-Americanism may not be 
the most appropriate concept for analyz- 
ing reality and the fluctuations of public 
opinion. 

What then is anti-Americanism? If 
defined as a full-blown contempt for 
anything American or a systematic and 
permanent opposition to everything 
American, a total rejection of the United 
States, I submit that, in those very 
restricted terms, anti-Americanism does 
not exist. Even Jean-Paul Sartre, who 
wrote after the execution of the Rosen- 
bergs that America was a “mad dog” 
(L'Amérique ù la “rage”) with which 
relations had to be broken, loved Ameri- 
can literature, American movies, and 


American jazz.2 Americans tend to for- 


1. Denis Lacorne, Jacques Rupnik, and Marie- 
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get that anti-Americanism is a very 
mixed attitude, 

However vague the concept, it 1s 
undeniable that there are changes in the 
amount of anti- and pro-Americanism 
that one can detect in France. Those 
variations affect the various groups that 
make up French society, leading to 
unexpected shifts and strange alliances. 
Moreover, reputations are often wrong. 
On the political front, for instance, 
Americans expect the French Left to be 
anti-American and the Right to be pro- 
American. There is some truth to this 
statement, but it lumps together as bed- 
fellows those whose attitudes are funda- 
mentally different. For instance, while 
one can say that the French Communist 
Party is basically opposed to American 
policies, the same cannot be said across 
the board for the Socialist Party. During 
the Fourth Republic, the Socialists were 
considered so profoundly pro-American 
that they were called “Atlanticists,” a 
code word with pejorative connotations. 
And the Reagan model has tempted 
some leaders of the Socialist Party to 
sound themes quite unfamiliar to the 
French Left: the rehabilitation of the 
ideas of market, profit, entrepreneur- 
ship, and deregulation. It was Finance 
Minister Pierré Beregovoy who mod- 
ernized the French stock market sone 
American lines. 

Conversely, until the extreme Right 
in France became more pro-American 
in the early 1980s, it had been quite anti- 
American under the influence of Charles 
Maurras, who -was highly critical of 
American plutocracy and of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s imperialism. The Gaullists, 
too, have been somewhat unfairly crit- 
icized for being anti-American. De 


rique dans les tétes, ed. Lacorne, Rupnik, and 
Toinet, pp. 144-64. 
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Gaulle was utterly convinced that it was 
in the interest of France to be inde- 
pendent from what he called the two 
“hegemons”—the United States and 
USSR—but he always sided with the 
American ally when the situation was 
critical and when circumstances com- 
pelled France to choose sides. The clear- 
est example was the missile crisis of 
1962, when he supported President Ken- 
nedy’s policy lock, stock, and barrel. 
One should also not forget, as Michael 
Harrison has written, that de Gaulle is 
responsible for making France less anti- 
American. “De Gaulle is the psy- 
chologist who has so well cured France 
from its anti-Americanism that this na- 
tion can now have ‘normal’ relations 
with the United States, graunded on 
reasonable perceptions of common and 
conflicting interests.”3 


THE INTELLIGENTSIA 


It is not possible to review the at- 
titudes of each and every group in 
France, but one group’s evolution has 
been particularly striking in recent years: 
the intelligentsia. This is, of course, a 
very nebulous group; who is and who is 
not an intellectual? In France, the intel- 
ligentsia includes more people than it 
would in other countries—for example, 
high school teachers—and ft is quite 
influential and vocal. It appears often in 
the media and consequently is a highly 
visible part of the intellectual debate. 

Intellectuals used to be quite critical 
of the United States, and because they 
set the fashion, their phobia toward 
what they perceived America to be—a 
very uniform conformist society where 
to be individualistic and different was 


3. Michael Harrison, “La solution gaulliste,” 
in L’Amérique dans les têtes, ed. Lacorne, Rupnik, 
and Toinet, p. 217. 


on the verge of being unacceptable to 
the overwhelming majority*—created dis- 
trust of the United States not only as a 
cultural entity but also as a superpower 
that might try to impose its views on the 
rest of the world, its allies in particular. 
Be it their disappointment with the 
Soviet model or with the Socialist gov- 
ernment of France, or their feeling that 
the old ideological recipes were no long- 
er suitable, or their perception that 
America itself had become engrossed in 
the individualism that they held dear, or 
whatever reason, intellectuals in the 
early 1980s became fascinated and en- 
thralied by things American. Reaganism 
became the model of a new liberalism— . 
in the French sense of the word—the 
symbol of the revolt against l'état. Of 
course, this about-face was highly ideo- 
logical and could swing just as rapidly in 


4. Itis amusing to see what Auguste Bartholdi, 
the designer of the Statue of Liberty, wrote after 
his trip to the United States: “The individual lives 
like a drop in the torrent without the power to 
isolate himself on a blade of grass.” Marie-France 
Toinet, “Le statut des libertés: De Tocqueville & 
Reagan,” Le point, 30 June 1986, p. 44. Para- 
doxically and surprisingly, Tocqueville did not 
think much differently: “I know of no country 
where there is so little independence of mind and 
of real freedom of discussion as in America.... | 
There is no country in Europe so subdued by any 
single authority as not to protect the man who 
raises his voice in the cause of truth from the ` 
consequences of his hardihood....In America the 
majority raises formidable barriers around the 
liberty of opinion; within these barriers an author 
may write what he pleases, but woe to him if he 
goes beyond them. Not that he is in danger of an 
auto-da-fé, but he is exposed to continued obloquy 
and persecution. ... Every sort of compensation, 
even that of celebrity, is refused to him... . those 
who blame him criticize him and those who think 
as he does keep quiet and move away without 
courage. He yields .... and subsides into silence, 
as if he felt remorse for having spoken the truth.” 
Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, ed. 
Richard D. Heffner, (New York: New American 
Library, 1965), pp. 117-18. 
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the other direction. Will Gorbachev 
succeed Reagan as the new idol of the 
French intelligentsia? 

What is particularly striking is how 
quickly intellectual fashions come and 
go—but also how deeply they may affect 
the serious debate. The dispute over 
more or less state (état), which lies 
deeply embedded in the Reagan intel- 
lectual revolution, seems, but only 
seems, to have resulted in less public 
intervention. One intelligent guess is 
that we will not go back to more state 
but will shift to a debate about the 
method of begetting a better state. Signs 
are pointing in that direction already. 
But the entire discussion about intel- 
lectual fashions and changes shows one 
very important thing about the French 
fascination and rejection of Ameri- 
canism: the French are not so much 
holding a debate about the United States 
but about themselves, about their soci- 
ety, their goals, and their methods. It is, 
so to say, a Franco-French debate, 
where American arguments—often half- 
baked—are just an excuse or a pretense. 
The French hold the United States up as 
a mirror to look, in fact, at themselves. 


AMERICAN SELF-DOUBT 


One subgroup that stands somewhat 
apart among the intellectuals is what I 
would call the experts, the social sci- 
entists who study the United States. 
Their collective attitude toward their 
subject is useful in that it enables us to 
get at another facet of anti-Ameri- 
canism, what can be called the American 
component. Even though they cannot 
be considered anti-American in general, 
they are often characterized as such, 
both in the United States and in France. 
In other words, a professional but cri- 
tical view of American things, realities, 
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policies, ideas, and features is easily 
taken for the expression of anti-Ameri- 
can feelings, even when it is interwoven 
into a basically favorable outlook. The 
particular becomes the whole, criticism 
becomes hostility, assessment is anti- 
American. In the end, doubts about a 
policy or an aspect of the system are 
often seen as calling into question the 
United States in its entirety: love it 
whole or leave it alone; mixed feelings 
are no better than hostile ones. In other 
words, it is nearly impossible to be 
considered as an objective observer of 
the United States. Tocqueville, again, 
noted as much in his time along with 
many other foreign observers: 


The Americans, in their intercourse with 
strangers, appear impatient of the smallest 
censure and insatiable of praise. The most 
slender eulogium is acceptable to them, and 
the most exalted seldom contents them; they 
unceasingly harass you to extort praise, and 
if you resist their entreaties they fall to 
praising themselves. It would seem as if, 
doubting their own merit, they wished to 
have it constantly exhibited before their 


eyes.° 


In this last sentence, Tocqueville has 
pinpointed precisely the source of those 
phenomena that are called anti-Ameri- 
canism and un-Americanism. There is 
no nation but the United States where, 
mutatis mutandis, external hostility is 
called anti-American and internal hosti- 
lity called un-American. There is noth- 
ing called anti-Italianism or anti-Ger- 
manism. There has never been an un- 
Australian or un-British activities com- 
mittee; only the Philippines has man- 
aged an Anti-Filipino Activities Com- 
mittee, but that was a congenital pro- 
blem. Americans are both self-satisfied 
and self-doubting. They are convinced 


5. Ibid., p. 252. 
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that the United States is the best nation 
on the face of the earth, the most 
democratic politically, the most suc- 
cessful economically, the fairest socially, 
and the freest. Yet at the same time, they 
are deeply worried about th2 sturdiness 
and the durability of what they have 
achieved. They are wrong on both 
counts. Italy is more democratic, Japan 
more successful economically, and Swe- 
den fairer socially; yet what Americans 
have achieved is remarkably durable, 
their political system above all. This 
matters little; what counts is the con- 
junction of both convictions, which leads 
Americans to believe that foreign or 
domestic criticism undermines the 
strength of American society, cracks the 
indispensable consensus, and erodes the 
national image. In the end, they take 
criticism too seriously and hence refuse 
to hear it. They are deeply ethnocentric, 
but at the same time they are very 
sensitive about foreign criticism and, 
therefore, resent it. They would love to 
be loved—and only to be loved. 

A French ambassador—Ambassador 
de Rose, I believe—recounts the story of 
what an American friend told him when 
he first arrived in the United States: 
“Americans believe that the French hate 
them and they are wrong. The French 
believe that Americans love them and 
they are wrong too.” Americans often 
believe that the French are anti-Ameri- 
can because their behavior is rude. There 
is no doubt that many—not all, I hope!— 
French, especially Parisians, are rude, 
unpleasant, and arrogant. But that is 
not anti-Americanism, for they can be 
and are just as unpleasant to Italians or 
Norwegians, not to mention Algerians. 
In fact, French public opinion, when 
measured in polls, shows the French to 
feel particularly close to the United 
States, which is always the place where 


French would prefer to emigrate—if 
they had to. Public opinion may enter- 
tain very stupid, naive, or misinformed 
ideas about the United States, but it has 
been more pro-American than anti-Ameri- 
can, much moreso than some individual 
components of French society such as 
intellectuals, 

Of course, French public opinion can 
be opposed to some American policies, 
particularly in foreign affairs, although 
it has often been more hostile to French 
than to American policies. For instance, 
at the beginning at least, public opinion 
was not favorable to de Gaulle’s decision 
to leave the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation’s military organization. Nor was 
it favorable to the French government’s 
decision not to let American bombers 
overfly French territory on their way to 
Libya in 1986. This does not mean that it 
cannot be critical of any particular Ameri- 
can president. It showed quite a bit of 
skepticism about Jimmy Carter toward 
the end of his tenure, and it showed 
enthusiasm about Ronald Reagan at the 
time of his reelection. The so-called 
switch from pro- to anti-Americanism 
that many observers have detected in 
France lies in these variations in presi- 
dential popularity. But Reagan’s popu- 
larity could slip in France following the 
stock market crash of 1987, and that 
would not mean a surge of anti-Ameri- 
canism in French public opinion. 

There is also no correlation between 
French attitudes toward the United 
States and those toward the Soviet 
Union. These are discrete variables. 
Both countries can stand high or low at 
the same time in French opinion. They 
can also be at different ends of the 
spectrum. Their respective positions are 
a reflection both of the state of French 
society and of their own separate poli- 
cies. 
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Policies also have an impact on the 
ambiguous ways in which one society— 
here, the French-——regards another—the 
American. There are crosscurrents and 
cross-pressures that, once again, make it 
very difficult to generalize broadly. The 
intellectuals may fall in love with Ameri- 
can economic policy but at the same 
time resent American mass culture. The 
general public may regret a specific 
foreign policy decision of the United 
States—for example, its pulling out of 
Lebanon in 1984 without warning it 
allies—but dote on Dallas or Madonna. 
In whatever field, it is clear that. the 
divergence or convergence of interests 
and the intensity of a real or proxy 
competition will have a definite impact 
on reciprocal images. But we are talking 
about images and not about realities; 
perceptions are very important in shap- 
ing those images and then in defining 
actual realities, in the real world. ` 


t 


FASCINATIONS: FOREIGN 
POLICY AND CULTURE 


Foreign policy and culture are the 
areas where French fascination with the 
United States is at its peak, for it is in 
those areas where American puissance 
(“power”) and modernité (“modernity”) 
are seen at their apex. I have purposely 
used those two words in French because 
they literally sustain and support French 
images of the United States. The French 
hate to be considered backward or weak— 


quaint!—and resent what they see as . 


American condescension toward them. 
They feel that they are taken for granted 
because they are no longer a first-rank 
power. Yet all the while, they are con- 
vinced that they have achieved a great 
deal: transforming a rural society in less 
time than any of their neighbors without 
great social convulsions, and becoming 


"ss 
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in the process a very proficient agri- 
cultural, industrial, and technological 
nation. They regard the American model 
not for its short-term, even daily, meta- 
morphoses but for its durable tenden- 
cies: American inventiveness, origi- 
nality, creativity, incredible vitality, and 
extraordinary capacity to rebound from 
setbacks. They wish to be considered if 
not equal partners at least not as a lesser 
nation. They dream of being reliable 
partners who, in crucial matters, might 
be usefully consulted. They forget, of 
course, that they behave in the American 
way in dealing with a client-ally, for 
example, in Africa: “Don’t do unto me 
what I do unto others.” Americans feel 
unappreciated, but most certainly are 
not and the French feel the same way— 
and are probably right. This is probably 
at the core of many misunderstandings 
and frictions that give the appearance of 
anti-Americanism among the French. 

Foreign policy and culture are two 
perfect though opposite examples of 
touchy areas: perfect because they show 
exactly how the French react and oppo- 
site because France has realized it is now 
a secondary power on the world scene, 
where it considers itself still a cultural 
giant. 

Ironically, France was probably more 
anti-American under the Fourth Repub- 
lic when it clung to the idea that it 
remained a major power that counted in 
the world because of its large colonial 
empire. Now anti-Americanism is less, 
because France has admitted the fact 
that it is only an average nation—and is 
rather pleased with this state of affairs. 
The French believed earlier that the 
United States was trying to compel them 
to shed their colonial extensions and 
resented this all the more because the 
United States had extensions of its own. 
Decolonization was a bloody and frat- 
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ricidal process that was terribly costly 
not only in human lives but also finan- 
cially and even morally. But it left the 
country leaner, more eager to engage 
itself in the modern world. France is 
actually more independent than it was 
before because it is no longer vulnerable 
to accusations of imperialism. 

Independence is a stronger yearning 
now that France is less important. It 
sharply defines French attitudes to each 
and everyone, including the United 
States, and if there is a foreign policy 
consensus in France, it is that the coun- 
try can and must decide independently 
what is to be done by France in the 
world, with its friends and against its 
foes. Of course, this newfound inde- 
pendence, reinforced by the institutional 
strength cf the Fifth Republic—para- 
doxically the most American institutions 
France has ever had——has made the 
French “surer of themselves and more 
domineering,”® especially under de 
Gaulle. Having nothing more to lose, 
the French could indulge in tkeir favorite 
pastime: the arrogant pleasure of in- 
flicting advice on all sides. And the 
United States was a favorite target: why 
were the Americans not following the 
sound policies we were suggesting from 
Vietnam to Beirut, from the Middle 
East to Nicaragua? Still, in being some- 
thing of a pain—albeit correct occa- 
sionally—France was also becoming a 
stronger and hence a more reliable ally. 
And in any event, its bark was much 
worse than its bite. 

Americanophobia in France, what- 
ever its depth, is always accompanied by 


6. This is how de Gaulle described the Israelis 
on 22 November 1967, after the war. The comment 
was considered derogatory. I am convinced that it 
was not. He certainly wished the French, whom he 
had once called “clods” (des veaux), to be the 
same. 


the fear of loss of the French identity. 
This is, of course, particularly strong in 
cultural matters, especially the language 
problem. The French appear to be very 
defensive about their language, and they 
are. This can lead to the excessive or 
even the ridiculous. Who cares if the 
French say “weekend,” “leader,” or “foot- 
ball” or use words that they think are 
English but that Americans cannot under- 
stand: smoking (“tuxedo”), waters (“lava- 
tory”), un flipper (“pinball machine”)? 
Do not Americans talk of “entrées,” 
“détente,” and “quiche”? Have not both 
languages been permeated by each other 
for centuries? After all, a language lives 
and has always lived by borrowing from 
others, and it is no problem except for 
French chauvinists—another French 
word-—if English is the universal lan- 
guage, the lingua franca. 

If I may be allowed to intrude person- 
ally here, what I have in mind is some- 
what different. Even though I take great 
pleasure in a certain mastery of the 
English language, I will never be as 
fluent in that marvelously supple lan- 
guage as is a native speaker. I will always 
be in an inferior position. Even worse, 
languages are not neutral. The same 
words can convey very different mean- 
ings, as do, for example, “liberal,” “quid 
pro quo,” “alternatives,” “pique.” Con- 
versely, it is no accident that the same 
concept is described in different words 
conveying different attitudes and cul- 
tural differences. Thus Americans say 
“nonvoting,” offering the idea of a non- 
act, nonperformed perhaps by a nonper- 
son, while the French—and British— 
say “abstention,” which means holding 
oneself far from the polls, the choice by 
a voter to refrain from making a political 


7. In French quiproquo is a misunder- 
standing; pique is a cutting remark. 
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choice. And in each French election, the 
amount of abstention is clearly pre- 
sented and openly discussed, while in 
the United States the percentage of 
nonvoters is very difficult to find. Words 
are not neutral; they carry a certain way 
of looking at things, the essence of 
identity, and I, for one, fear losing it. I 
resent the idea of having to publish only 
in English—as has already happened in 
medical research, for instance—of being 
coerced into this nonchoice, sometimes 
by Americans themselves who, being 
dominant, forget how sensitive and cen- 
tral the issue is to our problem. 
Language is the essence of identity 
and of culture, and culture is at the heart 
of Franco-American misunderstandings 
and conflicts. Both countries believe 
they have universal values to offer to the 
rest of the world. The French call it 
civilization—French, of course—and the 
Americans call it democracy—-Ameri- 
can, of course. But whatever they are 


called, they imply competition and breed - 
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incomprehension between the two na- 
tions because each nation believes its 
values are superior, more universal, and 
worth exporting to or imposing upon 
the rest of the world. The root of any 
anti-Americanism as well as anti-French 
sentiment—if there are such things—lies 
in that competitive and compulsive feel- 
ing of each nation that it has something 
unique to offer to humankind. Each 
fears that this unique contribution is 
threatened by the other. The American- 
ization of France is seen as destroying 
the essential values of French civili- 
zation. French criticisms of American 
foreign policy, on the other hand, are 
seen as undermining the credibility of its 
democratic rationale. The unequal com- 
petition between France and the United 
States is based on very moral percep- 
tions that each nation has ofitself and of 
the other. In that respect, a variable 
mixture of fascination and rejection will 
always characterize French perceptions 
of the United States and vice versa. 
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Anti-Americanism in China 
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ABSTRACT: Anti-Americanism in China has a history of more than a 
century; however, it is only part of a general ambivalence that is manifest in 
both pro- and anti-American images and behavior. This ambivalence is 
rooted in the differing value systems of Chinese and Americans, but it has 
also been stimulated by Sino-American interactions historically. With the 
seizure of power by the Communist Party in 1949, anti-American images 
became de rigueur in the official media and academic circles. Demonstrable 
anti-American behavior by the Chinese public was also evident during the 
first 25 years of the People’s Republic. Since the 1970s, however, anti- 
Americanism has progressively declined at all measurable levels. In its 
place have arisen more nuanced images that take account of American 
pluralism. Chinese government policies toward America have both driven 
and reflected these evolving images over time. 
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ANTI-AMERICANISM IN CHINA 


HINESE have always had mixed 

feelings about America. Over the 
last two centuries, the United States has 
been an object of alternating amity and 
enmity for both the governments and 
the people of China. Such has also been 
the case in American images of—and 
relations with—-China.! A consistent bal- 
ance of constructive relations between 
the two countries has been elusive as 
mutual images have swung through suc- 
cessive love-hate cycles. In this article, 
we will explore some of the reasons for 
this oscillation. 

As in many other developing coun- 
tries, anti-Americanism in China is root- 
ed in a deeper ambivalence about the 
West as both model and threat. The key 
intellectual, economic, political, cul- 
tural, and spiritual attributes of Western 
nations have been the object of both 
emulation and rejection. Many Chinese 
have held sharply conflicting images of 
these facets of Western society since the 
late eighteenth century. Thus Chinese 
images of America—pro and con—have 
often been filtered through the broader 
perceptual screen of the Occident writ 
large. Any consideration of anti-Ameri- 
canism in China as a discrete phe- 
nomenon must, therefore, take account 
of the role that America played in the 
greater Western challenge to China. 

In this article, we are primarily con- 
cerned with the negative dimension of 
these ambivalent images, the so-called 
anti-American component. Yet lest the 
reader be left with the false impression 
that there has been no pro-Americanism 
in China, this article begins with a 
historical discussion of the evolution of 
these ambivalent Chinese images of Ameri- 
ca, with an accent on the positive. 

1. See, for example, Harold Issacs’s classic 


study, Scratches on Our Minds (Armonk, NY: 
M. E. Sharpe, 1980). 
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PRO- AND ANTI-AMERICANISM 
IN CHINA IN 
HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Historically, Chinese intellectuals and 
government officials have not perceived 
the United States merely as a large and 
powerful nation on the opposite side of 
the Pacific Ocean that warranted their 
attention by sheer presence. Rather, 
these Chinese have generally viewed 
America in light of their own country’s 
quest for modernity, territorial integrity, 
national dignity, and international re- 
spect. Over time, America has been 
evaluated on the basis of what it did to 
facilitate or hinder the realization of 
these goals. To a significant extent, 
China’s America policy has fluctuated 
in accordance with this evaluation. The 
more the United States was prepared to 
contribute to the attainment of these 
goals, the more positive Chinese images 
of America became, and concomitantly, 
the more cooperative a partner China 
was for the United States. Conversely, 
when the United States was perceived as 
either directly or indirectly frustrating 
realization of these ambitions, America 
was perceived as China’s enemy. ` 


Early contact 


North America was a nonentity to 
most Chinese until the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, when the United 
States arrived in China along with Bri- 
tain and other foreign powers. Direct ` 
contact between the two countries was 
initiated with the arrival in Canton 
(Guangzhou) of the American merchant 
vessel Empress of China in 1784. There- 
after, Chinese images of America were 
largely derived from comparisons of the 
British and Americans in the Canton 
trade. These initial images were rather 
unflattering. Americans were considered 
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to be a subgroup of the British tribe (zu). 
From the Chinese perspective, Ameri- 
cans and British spoke the same lan- 
guage, fraternized with each other, 
shared the same physical appearance of 
hairy barbarians (mao yi), and seemingly 
sought the same commercial ends in 
China. 

After learning more about the Ameri- 
can struggle for independence from 
American traders and Jesuits in China, 
Chinese writings about the United States 
began to reflect the fact that America 
was a country at odds with the British. 
Chinese writers praised Americans for 
demonstrating martial valar and stra- 
tegic ability in fighting the war of inde- 
pendence. By fashioning = less regal 
political system than the British, Amer- 
icans demonstrated their concern for the 
plight of the common man. 

In the wake of the first Opium War 
with Britain, several Chinese books ap- 
peared that presented the first coherent 
picture of America. They all painted an 
admiring portrait of America as a be- 
nevolent power possessing resourceful 
people and virtuous leaders, a society of 
responsible citizens, a government of 
decentralized power, and an economy of 
agriculture, technical prowess, and com- 
mercial dynamism. In many respects, 
Chinese images of America at this time 
mirrored what they valued in their own 
society. 


The late Qing dynasty 


These superficial images cf America 
endured until the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, when “understanding the bar- 
barians in order to control them” be- 
came a vocation among Chinese scholar- 
officials. The Qing state established a 
special bureau for dealing with the Unit- 
ed States and Europe, Barbarian Affairs 


(yi wu), and those literati who staffed it 
were among the first to articulate distinct 
images of America. During the westerni- 
zation movement of the 1870s, the policy 
decision was made to learn explicitly 
from America. In 1872, Qing rulers 
Zeng Guofan and Li Hongzhang dis- 
patched 120 students on the first edu- 
cational mission to America. The pro- 
gram, however, was aborted nine years 
later, due primarily to the upsurge of 
anti-Chinese racism in California. As 
news of the anti-Chinese riots and the 
Exclusion Laws of 1882 trickled back to 
China, the positive images of the pre- 
vious century began to erode. 

A more complex and critical set of 
images began to replace the previous 
admiring image. This was reflected not 
only in the writings of intellectuals and 
scholar-officials but also increasingly in 
the visual arts and popular media. Publi- 
cations such as the popular Shanghai 
magazine Tianshizhaihuabao portrayed 
Americans as prone to various vices, 
particularly drinking, opium, sex, and 
public exhibitionism. As the physical 
presence of Americans in China drama- 
tically increased during the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century, these 
negative images of American society 
were coupled with the proto-Leninist 
view that the United States was a threat- 
ening imperial power competing not just 
for a piece of the China market but of 
China itself. 

Partition was the most pressing issue 
in China during the first decade of the 
twentieth century. The stated American 
policy opposing partition and in favor 
of free trade as embodied in John Hay’s 
Open Door Notes was generally wel- 
comed in China at the time, but in 
Chinese eyes, American rhetoric and 
reality increasingly began to diverge. 

The inconsistent policies and ap- 
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parent condescension of the McKinley, 
Roosevelt, and Taft administrations be- 
gan to.give Chinese cause to question 
their previous faith in American be- 
nevolence. American participation in 
the Boxer expedition of 1900-1901 great- 
ly fueled this apprehension. The U.S. 
Navy.dropped anchor in the Shanghai 
harbor and American troops fought on 
Chinese soil for the first time. A few 
years later, the Chinese responded with 
the anti-American boycott of 1905, 
which was undertaken ostensibly to pro- 
test Congress’s move in 1904 to exclude 
Chinese immigration to the United 
States permanently, but it also took 
place against the backdrop of increased 
acts of xenophobic violence against Ameri- 
cans in China, including the random 
murders of a number of missionaries. 
Chinese boycotted American goods and 
refused to serve Americans, and anti- 
American invective was prominent in 
the media. 

Modern Chinese nationalism was awak- 
ened. Anti-foreignism in general—and 
anti-Americanism in particular—spread 
rapidly. The United States became the 
target of not only boycotts and diplo- 
matic representations but also stinging 
criticism from intellectuals like Liang 
Qichao who had once been laudatory of 
America. Of significance in these criti- 
cisms was the description of American 
behavior as imperialist. While imperi- 
alism had not yet taken on a Leninist 
theoretical cast, the Chinese did describe 
it as the phenomenon of economic and 
military expansion overseas by the West- 
ern powers. In the mind of Liang Qichao 
and other prominent intellectuals, the 
Monroe Doctrine and Theodore Roose- 
velt’s naval buildup were a blueprint for 
world domination by the United States. 
In the eyes of many Chinese intellectuals, 
the Spanish-American War had in- 
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augurated the era of American imper- 
ialism. The annexation of the Philip- 
pines was seen as proof positive that the 
American imperial threat had crossed 
the Pacific and was nearing Chinese 
shores.” 


The Nationalist period 


Following the 1911 Revolution, many 
Chinese intellectuals’ critical images of 
American imperialism persisted, but at 
the same time, a more admiring image 
reemerged among reform-minded nation- ` 
alists. Sun Yatsen led the way in articu-. 
lating the view that America represented 
a model for China’s own development. 
He praised America’s social vitality, 
political stability, technological prowess, 
and economic efficiency. Sun and other 
leaders of the new republic believed that 
America was progressive and be- 
nevolent. Woodrow Wilson helped to 
restore Chinese belief in this image 
briefly. Then came the- Versailles Con- 
ference of 1919, where the Western 


' powers, Wilson included, ceded German 


interests on the Shandong peninsula to 
Japan. The May Fourth Movement 
erupted. l 
The May Fourth Movement and its 
aftermath composed an epic period in 
modern Chinese history. The movement - 
was a patriotic one with strong political 
and social ramifications, but perhaps 
most important in retrospect, the May 
Fourth Movement was an intellectual 
watershed. Marxism-Leninism began to 
germinate in China, and the Chinese 
Communist Party was founded in Shang- 
2. Anyone interested in learning more about 
Sino-American interactions and mutual images 
prior to World War I should consult Michael 
Hunt’s classic study, The Making of a Special 
Relationship: The United States and China to 


1914 (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1983). 
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haiin 1921. From that point onward, an 
entirely new critical interpretation of the 
United States began to evolve in China— 
the Marxist-Leninist image—which com- 
peted with the more admiring liberal 
image articulated by the likes of Hu Shi 
and other intellectuals who had studied 
in America or in missionary colleges in 
China. 

The American impact on the Chinese 
intelligentsia during the Nationalist 
period was substantial. An estimated 
20,000 Chinese pursued collegiate 
studies in the United States and returned 
to China during this time.? The Ameri- 
can missionary presence in China 
reached several thousand. Together with 
private American foundations and phil- 
anthropists, missionaries played a lead- 
ing role in establishing Chinese edu- 
cational and scientific institutions based 
on the American model. These Ameri- 
can efforts resulted in institutions such 
as Peking Union Medical College, the 
Geological Survey of China, Academia 
Sinica, and a dozen Jesuit universities 
including Nanjing University, Yanjing 
and Qinghua in Beijing, Nankaiin Tian- 
jin, St. Johns in Shanghai, and Lingnan 
in Guangzhou. An estimated 6500 stu- 
dents graduated from these universities.‘ 

While the total American effort in 
China during these years was quite 
significant in terms of institution build- 
ing and educating thousands of young 
intellectuals in the scientific method and 
American liberal arts tradition, the fate 
of liberalism in China was clasely tied to 
the educational realm and did not take 


3. John K. Fairbank, Chinese-American Inter- 
actions: A Historical Summary (New Brunswick, 
NJ: Rutgers University Press, 1975), p. 58. 

4. John K. Fairbank, Edwin O. Reischauer, 
and Albert M. Craig, East Asia; Tradition and 
Transformation (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 
. 1973), p. 795. 


root in society at large. Pro-Ameri- 
canism remained an elite phenomenon. 
For the broad masses of Chinese, to the 
small degree that they contemplated the 
United States, images of America were 
largely defined through the U.S. com- 
mercial and military presence in China 
and the increasing perception of the 
Chiang Kai-shek regime as an American 
puppet—ail of which contributed to 
very negative, anti-American sentiments 
among the populace. 


Anti-Americanism in the 
People’s Republic of China 


The liberal image and the Marxist- 
Leninist image continued to be the two 
predominant and rival images of Ameri- 
ca until the Communists’ victory in 
1949. The tnumph of the Communist 
Party and collapse of the Guomindang 
not only brought intellectuals com- 
mitted to Marxism-Leninism to the fore, 
but the Marxist-Leninist image of Ameri- 
ca similarly triumphed over the liberal 
image. 

Mao returned from Moscow in Feb- 
ruary 1950 with more than just a treaty 
of friendship and aid package. He also 
returned with a commitment to the 
Soviet model of education and research. 
The near-total adoption of Soviet text- 
books and categories of analysis had a 
lasting impact on the ways in which 
Chinese intellectuals looked at the world— 
including the United States. The ideo- 
logical orthodoxy inherent in the Stal- 
inist worldview dominated Chinese 
images of America for the next 30 years. 

Most Chinese intellectuals accepted 
the doctrinal interpretation of the world 
put forward by Stalin and his polemicists 
in its totality during the 1950s, and they 
only marginally modified it during the 
1960s and early 1970s. This included the 
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view of the world as divided into two 
camps, socialist and capitalist, with the 
United States as the leading imperialist 
power. By identifying America as im- 
perialist, this interpretation was a com- 
mentary not just on its foreign policy 
but also on the domestic political- 
economic environment inside the United 
States that gave rise to an aggressive 
foreign policy. 

` This view emanates from Lenin’s tre- 
atise Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism, which argues that when 
capitalism reaches the monopoly stage 
of development it is a qualitatively new 


stage characterized by a dominant fi- 


nancial oligarchy. In this stage, the mono- 
poly capitalists work in close col- 
laboration with and, in Stalin’s view, 
control the state apparatus. As pro- 
claimed by Lenin and Stalin, and ac- 
cepted a priori by Chinese analysts, this 
is capitalism’s moribund stage, that is, a 
giant economic crisis worse than the 
Great Depression will imminently arise 
that, in turn, will stimulate socialist 
revolution. 

This was the dominant image of 
America articulated in the Chinese 
media and scholarly publications until 
the late 1970s. During this 30-year 
period, China’s professional America 
watchers spent their time trying to docu- 
ment the changing financial, and hence 
political, power of different families and 
regional monopoly groups within the 
financial ruling strata; the severity of 
different economic crises; a society beset 
with class struggle; and the rising mili- 
tancy of the American proletariat. The 
earlier Chinese image of America as a 
model of science and democracy was 
replaced by an image of a greedy and 
violent nation struggling to remain the 
wealthiest and strongest on earth, yet 
tacked by internal class contradictions. 
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Revolution in America, along with the 
collapse of U.S. imperialism abroad, 
was deemed imminent. 

Throughout the Maoist era, shave 
negative images in the Chinese Com- 
munist media were paralleled and rein- 
forced in society at large. Numerous 
propaganda campaigns (yundong) 
against America were carried out, and 
the United States became the target of 
Chinese ire in forums ranging from 
small-group (xiaozu) criticism sessions 
to massive public demonstrations. 

The Communists had not been in 
power a year when the first of these 
campaigns was launched. The “Resist 
America, Aid Korea” Campaign (kang 
Mei yuan Chao) was waged nationally 
during 1950-51. The campaign was signif- 
icant not only for its anti-American 
invective but also because it offered the 
Communists the first opportunity to 
erect an extensive propaganda ap- 
paratus in urbancenters. Denunciations 
of America were carried out at the 
municipal, district, ward, neighborhood, 
enterprise, factory, and shop-floor 
levels.» During the Korean War, many 
Americans who had elected to remain in 
China following the revolution were 
imprisoned as spies. 

Similar anti-American campaigns 
were waged—albeit of shorter duration 
and intensity—during the 1954 and 1958 
Taiwan Straits crises. Throughout the 
1950s and 1960s, calls to “liberate Tai- 
wan” were coupled with harsh criticism 
of American support for the Guo- 
mindang government on Taiwan. Ameri- 
can-trained intellectuals also became 
specific targets of the 1957: “Anti- 


5. Fora discussion of how this campaign was 
carried out in one northern Chinese city, see 
Kenneth G. Lieberthal, Revolution & Tradition in 
Tientsin, 1949-52 (Stanford, CA: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1980), chap. 6. 
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Rightist” Campaign. Many were severe- 
ly criticized for their “bourgeois Ameri- 
can outlooks” and were banished to 
labor camps or consigned to menial 
jobs. There was also a brief campaign in 
1960 against support from the Central 
Intelligence Agency for exiled Tibetan 
resistance groups. 

By far the most vituperative anti- 
Americanism of the Maoist era came 
during the American involvement in the 
Vietnam war, much of which coincided 
with the Great Proletarian Cultural Rev- 
olution. In 1965, the populace girded for 
an expected American attack on China 
as U.S. bombing of North Vietnam 
intensified. The United States was 
deemed the nerve center of global im- 
perialism in Marshal Lin Biao’s famous 
tract “Long Live the Victory of People’s 
War!” “Combat American imperialism” 
(Fan Mei di) became a national rallying 
cry as Red Guards besieged the capital 
with mass demonstrations from 1966 to 
1969. Uncle Sam was burned in effigy 
with regularity. Officials and intel- 
lectuals with any connection to the 
United States were persecuted with par- 
ticular zeal. These individuals were rou- 
tinely brought before mass criticism 
sessions with placards around their 
necks identifying them as “agents,” “lack- 
eys,” or “running dogs” of the United 
States before being “sent down” to May 
Seventh Cadre Schools in the country- 
side for rustication. Many of the few 
American expatriates remaining in Chi- 
na were also imprisoned. With no Ameri- 
can embassy against which to vent their 
anger, the Red Guards unleashed their 
wrath on the next best substitute and 
burned the British mission to the ground 
in August 1967. While anti-Ameri- 
canism was rampant during the Cultural 
Revolution, it was, to be sure, not 
isolated. All foreigners, but particularly 


Westerners, bore the wrath of Chinese 
xenophobia. 

As the Cultural Revolution wound 
down so, too, did overt anti-Ameri- 
canism. With the visits of Henry Kis- 
singer in 1971 and President Nixon in 
1972, strident denunciations of the Unit- 
ed States in the Chinese press were 
toned down and Uncle Sam was no 
longer vilified in public. Soviet “revi- 
sionism” and “social imperialism” had 
now replaced “American imperialism” 
as “the number one enemy of the Chinese 
people.” An elaborate system of bomb 
shelters was built beneath Chinese cities 
in preparation not for an American 
attack from the south but for a Soviet 
attack from the north. 

Beginning in the late 1970s, media 
images of the United States derived 
from the canons of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, 


and Mao begar to be replaced by more 


objective and nuanced analyses. During 
the past decade, rabid anti-Americanism 
has gradually given way to cautious pro- 
Americanism in the general Chinese 
media and specialized professional publi- 
cations. This has not been a zero-sum 
transformation, however. Rather, it has 
been a shift of degree whereby more 
positive and objective images of the 
United States have emerged to coexist 
with the negative and subjective images. 
Chinese commentaries on the United 
States during the 1980s contain both 
types of images, although pro-American 
images have grown more salient over 
time. The ambivalence has returned. 
The reemergence of pro-American 
images in the Chinese media since the 
Jate 1970s is primarily attributable to 
two principal factors. First, the re- 
establishment of contact between the 
United States and China in 1972 and the 
normalization of diplomatic relations in 
1979 have opened multiple channels of 
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learning about the United States for all 
Chinese. Second, a community of profes- 
sional America watchers has emerged in 
China during this period who, through 
classified channels, interpret the United 
States for the top leadership and con- 
cerned elites and, through the popular 
media, for the general populace. 
During this period, the U.S. govern- 
ment, academic community, public af- 
fairs organizations, and private foun- 
. dations have all contributed substantial 
funds and manpower to improving the 
general level of understanding about the 
United States among Chinese. For ex- 
ample, the Fulbright program in China 
is now the largest in the world. American 
scholars, teachers, and students now 
populate Chinese campuses, and joint 
training programs have been established 
in Beijing, Nanjing, Dalien, and other 
cities. Voice of America has a listener- 
ship of several hundred million daily for 
news and features about American soci- 
ety as well as English lessons. American 
films are shown in Chinese theaters. 
Central China Television airs more than 
200 hours’ of programming from the 
Columbia Broadcasting System per 
year, and satellite feeds from American 
networks run on the evening news. Trans- 
lations of American articles and books 
fill Chinese periodicals and bookstores, 
respectively. A web of sister-city and 
state-province relationships now tie the 
two societies together. More than 20,000 
American tourists visit China annually. 
While the efforts of concerned Ameri- 


6. For an analysis of the content of these 
writings, see David L. Shambaugh, Coverage of 
the United States in Key Chinese Periodicals 
during 1984 (Washington, DC: United States 
Information Agency, Office of Research, 1985); 
idem, Books on the U.S. in the P.R.C. (Wash- 
ington, DC: United States Information Agency, 
1988). 
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can organizations have been impressive, 
they will never completely satisfy the 
insatiable appetite for things American 
among the Chinese public, particularly 
among young people. In this respect, it 
may be concluded that 30 years of 
unremitting anti-American propaganda 
has had an effect on the Chinese public 
opposite of what was intended. Star- 
vation and force-feeding have greatly 
stimulated the appetite. 

In addition to the substantial number 
of programs undertaken in China, a key 
component of the total American effort 
has been to bring select Chinese to the 
United States for short-term visits and 
long-term research and study. Hundreds 
of Chinese visit the United States an- 
nually on delegations, and the number 
of those staying for longer-term research 
and collegiate study total nearly 20,000 
today. Through direct exposure to the 
United States and through programs 
run in China, overall knowledge about 
America has vastly increased and the 
objective quality of the analysis of the 
United States in the Chinese media has 
markedly improved. 

The professional America watchers 
in China have probably benefited most 
from this exposure, and through their 
writings they have had a profound im- 
pact on what the average Chinese learns 
about the United States. Chinese news- 
papers and periodicals now regularly 

carry features about America, many of 
which are dispatches from correspon- 
dents posted in America. A large portion 
of this commentary is rather straight- 
forward reporting of events in the United 
States, much of which is rewritten from 
the American press. Thus a kind of 


_ double-mirror effect is taking place; 


Chinese are increasingly interpreting the 
United States as Americans interpret it. 
Keeping in mind that more positive 
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pro-American images have become dom- 
inant in the Chinese media during the 
1980s, let us now consider anti-Ameri- 
canism in the Chinese media such as it 
exists during this period. These anti- 
American images usually find expres- 
sion in the terminology and categories 
of analysis of Marxist-Leninist political 
economy. 


IMAGES OF THE 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 


No aspect of the United States is 
analyzed more extensively in the Chinese 
media and professional publications 
than the U.S. economy. A larger cadre 
of America specialists is devoted to this 
pursuit than any other. Negative images 
of the American economy are usually 
associated with the Marxist image of 
economic “crises,” the Leninist image of 
imperialism, and the Stalinist image of 
state-monopoly capitalism. 

Marx put forth the view that capitalist 
economies are intrinsically afflicted with 
Tepetitive “partial” crises characterized 
by underconsumption, depressed de- 
mand, inflationary prices, stagnant pro- 
duction, rising unemployment, lower 
wages, higher surplus value, and a falling 
rate of profit. Supposedly each “partial” 
crisis becomes more-intense and brings 
the capitalist economy closer to a “gen- 
eral crisis,” which will precipitate the 
collapse of the capitalist system and 
stimulate social revolution. According 
to Chinese Marxist political economists, 
the United States has undergone seven 
such economic crises (Jingji weiji) since 
World War II: 1948-49, 1953-54, 1957- 
58, 1960-61, 1969-70, 1973-75, and 1980- 
82. With each crisis, the American bour- 
geoisie has tightened the noose further 
around the neck of the proletariat, and 
the economy has become increasingly 
beset with structural “contradictions” 


for which the American ruling class has 
no solution. 

Yet somehow a “general crisis” like 
the Great Depression has not occurred, 
and the American economy has not 
collapsed as an imperialist economy 
should according to Lenin’s theory of 
imperialism. The refusal of the U.S. 
economy to cooperate with its projected 
demise befuddled many Chinese analysts 
who, beginning in 1978, began to re- 
evaluate Lenin’s core assumption of 
imperialism’s certain collapse. A vig- 
orous and prolific polemic was waged 
among Chinese Marxist theorists on the 
validity of this premise—particularly 
regarding the United States—from 1978 
to 1982. It was generally concluded that 
American imperialism still “exhibited 
some vitality,” in the words of one 
analyst, and, while “moribund,” as Lenin 
had termed it, was not in danger of 
dying any time soon. It was concluded 
by many that imperialism was a “long- 
term historical stage” that could last 
well into the twenty-first century before 
the full transition to socialism was 
achieved in the capitalist world. 

Relatedly, Stalin’s thesis that the im- 
perialist stage of capitalist development 
was characterized by the “subor- 
dination” of the state apparatus to the 
financial oligarchy was also reevaluated. 
Chinese Marxist theorists concluded 
that this interpretation was an overly 
dogmatic reading of what Lenin and 
Hilferding had originally argued was a 
relationship of “coalescence” between 
the apparatus of state and the monopoly 
bourgeoisie. Thus the political super- 
structure in capitalist societies is now 
viewed by many Chinese Marxist theo- 
rists aS not a total function of the 
economic base. Rather, politics is now 
recognized as a semi-independent sphere 
of activity. 
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characteristic of Marxist-Leninist po- 
litical economy. The majority of these 
analyses attempt to trace the ties of big 
business and banking, on the one hand, 
to government and private sector in- 
terest groups, on the other. The key 
actors in American politics are so-called 
monopoly financial groups (longduan 
caityan). All other political actors in the 
United States are viewed as instruments 
(gongju) of these groups. Chinese ana- 
lysts of this genre argue that these 
groups have occupied the pivotal posi- 
tion}in American politics at least since 
the New Deal, when the United States 
entered the stage of state-monopoly capi- 


What these theoretical debates meant 
for specific analyses of the American 
economy was a shift from the bifurcated 
bourgeoisie-proletariat emphasis to anal- 
yses that are concerned not with issues 
of political economy but rather with 
economic trends and methods of fiscal 
adjustment. Articles depicting the big 
capitalist tycoon (da zibenjia) wringing 
every last drop of surplus value from the 
“impoverished” (chongkunhua) Ameri- 
can worker now appear less and less 
frequently in the Chinese press. To be 
sure, the phenomena of widespread un- 
employment, spiraling inflation, public 
and private debt, capital concentration 


in the hands of a financial oligarchy, and 
other characteristics deemed endemic to 
the American economy are all reported 
at some length. But, increasingly, Chi- 
nese analysts focus their attention on 
statistical trends in investment, savings, 
consumption, national budgets, indus- 
trial and agricultural productivity, trade 
and capital flows, tax policy, and the 
like. 

For many, the subject of greatest 


intrigue is the “new technological rev-. 


olution” (xin jixu geming) taking place 
in the United States and other Western 
countries. Chinese writings on this sub- 
ject show familiarity and fascination 
with Toffler’s “third wave,” Bell’s “post- 
industrial society,” Brzezinski’s “tech- 
tronic era,” Nesbitt’s “megatrends,” and 
so forth. The Chinese very much want to 
be part of this revolution and believe 
that if they are left behind in these new 
technologies China will never truly mod- 
ernize and catch up to the West. 


IMAGES OF 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


Anti-American images of U.S. domes- 
tic politics are similarly analyzed from 
an economic determinist perspective 


talism (guojia longduan zibenzhuyi). - 
Before World War II, these groups 
tended to be familial, ‘interconnected, 
and concentrated in the northeastern 
United States, giving rise to a unitary 
Wall Street-rules-Washington model of 
American politics. Since the war, how- 
ever, these groups have become region- 
ally |dispersed, more competitive, and 
less beholden to a few families. 

Chinese analysts note, for example, 
the declining ability of the Morgans and 
Duponts to place their “henchmen” in 
government and the marked ascendance 
of the southern and western financial 
groups vis-à-vis the traditional north- 
eastern groups. They point to the elec- 
tionjof every president since Kennedy as 
proof of this fact. Johnson owed his 
allegiance to the “Texas petroleum 
clique,” Nixon and Reagan to the “west 
coast war industries faction,” Ford to 
the {midwest commodities clique,” and 
Carter to the “Peach Street Gang.” 
Some Chinese analysts stress, however, 
that| the northeastern financial group— 
particularly the Rockefellers-——remains 
very influential behind the scenes.” These 
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observers assert, for example, that Nix- 
on was forced from office following the 
Watergate affair (shuimen shijian) be- 
cause “the economic base of his political 
power infringed upon (weifan) the in- 
terests of the Wall Street cligarchy.” 
That is, there were too many westerners 
on the White House staff and in his 
cabinet, the Defense Department was 
giving too many contracts to southern 
and western defense industries, and his 
policy of détente with the Soviet Union 
was not in the overall interests of the 
military-industrial complex. 

This unitary image of American poli- 
tics as dictated by elements of the monop- 
oly bourgeoisie still finds expression in 
the media and scholarly writings, but in 
recent years Chinese analysts have found 
greater virtue in the American political 
system as they have become familiar 
with the separation of powers, feder- 
alism, and electoral democracy. Previ- 
ously they only articulated the view that 
American elections were futile exercises 
because bath parties represented one 
class—the bourgeoisie—and hence Ameri- 
can democracy was “sham bourgeois 
democracy.” As they have begun to 
follow the U.S. electoral process more 
carefully in the 1980s, the America watch- 
ers have developed a greater appre- 
ciation of the process of campaigning 
and now assert that all classes can 
participate in the electoral process. 

Similarly, they formerly be:ieved that 
the executive branch ran roughshod 
over the rest of government, but they 
have now come to see fact and merit in 
institutionalized centers of competing 
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political power. Congress’s increasingly 
assertive role in the foreign policy arena 
in general, and Sino-American relations 
in particular, has stimulated this shifting 
image. Even within the executive branch, 
China’s America watchers, not unlike 
the American media, now identify com- 
peting factions and power struggles. In 
fact, many of their sources for this 
analysis are the American media. We, 
therefore, again see a double-mirror 
image. 

Perhaps the greatest revelation to 
Chinese analysts has been the multiple 
roles of interest groups and other non- 
government actors in society. Instead of 
trying to link X lobby to Y element of 
the financial oligarchy, Chinese analysts 
are now more concerned with the sub- 
stance of a particular organization’s 
position and how the organization press- 
es its constituency’s demands. 

In other words, the focus of Chinese 
research on American politics ‘has ex- 
panded from a unitary state to a dis- 
aggregated federal bureaucracy, Con- 
gress, state and local government, and a 
multitude of private sector actors. A 
multiple-actor approach has replaced 
the unitary-actor approach. In the pro- 
cess, implicit and explicit anti-American 
sentiments have given way to more 
objective and implicitly pro-American 
images. 

Such has not been the case when 
Chinese analyze domestic American soci- 
ety or American foreign policy. Both 
aspects continue to come in for sharp 
negative commentary with anti-Ameri- 
can invective. 


IMAGES OF . 
AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Fundamental to Chinese images of 
U.S. society are the issues of class, race, 
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and welfare. Class antagonism, racism, 
and gross inequities in the standard of 
living are prominent features of a de- 
generating society. The Chinese media 
continually present written and visual 
images of such social decay: the pre- 
valence of divorce and the decline of the 
nuclear family; neglect of the elderly; 
gambling, pornography, prostitution, 
drugs, alcoholism, vagrancy, illiteracy; 
premarital sex; youth gangs; rock music 
and modern art; counterculture move- 
ments; rampant crime; and the need for 
religion, which reveals the spiritual void 
in the lives of most Americans. Such 
phenomena are frequently pointed to by 
the Communist Party-controlled media 
as proof of the “superiority of socialism” 
and have been used as negative examples 
of the 1984 campaign against “spiritual 
pollution” and the 1987 campaign 
against “bourgeois liberalization.” 
Despite the prevalence of such neg- 
ative images of American society in the 
Chinese press, more admiring images do 
appear on occasion. Yet even when a 
more positive portrait is offered, it -is 
often coupled with a corresponding re- 
proof. An example par excellence was 
an article published in the popular jour- 
nal Around the Globe in December 
1984. In “America: A Country Full of 
Contradictions,” the leading Wash- 
ington correspondent of the New China 
News Agency presented a series of “con- 
tradictions” in American society: 


America is so rich, yet has so many poor 
people. . . . This country’s education is so 
highly developed, yet 26 million Americans 
are illiterate or semi-literate. ... America’s 
science and technology is so advanced, but 
religious superstition is so prevalent... . 
There are a large number of unemployed 
persons in America, yet each year as many as 
a million foreigners try by every means to 
migrate to America. ... America’s medical 
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profession is so advanced, but the cost of 
medical treatment is so high that if a person 
needs an operation it is better to spend the 
money on airfare to Europe and go into 
hospital there. . .. Americans put a lot of 
stress on keeping fit, yet so many people 
become addicted to drugs and do not hesitate 
to destroy themselves. . . . America is a 
country that is particular about its legal 
system, yet there are so many people who 
after they commit a crime are able to escape 
the law’s punishment, . . . America is the 
world’s biggest lender, but is also the biggest 

debtor nation.? 


The author goes on to contrast bountiful 
harvest with high levels of malnutrition, 
affluent suburbanites with urban va- 
grants, the claim of equal opportunity 
with racial inequality, and so on. — 
The article just cited reflects not only 
the ambivalence in Chinese images of | 
American society but, more important, 
the negative image that the Communist 
Party-controlled media feel compelled 
to present to the Chinese people. The - 
discussion of positive aspects is mere 
recognition by the authorities that these 
are the predominant images in the public 
mind, but the negative commentary re- 
veals what the Communist Party wants 
the public to believe about capitalist 
society. The Communist Party has a 
vested interest in promoting the “super- 
iority of the socialist system” and, there- 
fore, cannot condone its antithesis. 


IMAGES OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


Nary a word of explicit support for 
U.S. foreign policy objectives or actions 
is offered in the official Chinese media. 
The United States is portrayed as locked 


9. Li Yanning, “America: A Country Full of 
Contradictions” [Meiguo: Yige chongman mao- 
dun de guojia], Around the Globe [Huanqiul], no. 
12, pp. 2-5 (1984). 
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into interminable struggle for global 
hegemony with the Soviet Union on the 
one hand and imperialist exploitation of 
the developing countries on the other. 
The United States is portrayed as a 
leading contributor to world tension. 
Further, under the Reagan admin- 
istration, the United States has demon- 
strated an increased willingness to em- 
ploy military power for political gain. 
As a result, the country has increasingly 
meddled in Third World conflicts and 
has generally become more isolated from 
these countries. 

The United States is portrayed as the 
prime source of instability in Central 
America, the Middle East, and southern 
Africa. During the 1980s, it is argued, 
the United States has been shifting its 
meddlesome attention to Asia. U.S.- 
West European relations are also be- 
lieved to be increasingly disharmonious, 
due to nuclear and financial issues. 

Sino-American relations have pro- 
gressed but are plagued by the irre- 
solution of the “Taiwan problem.” From 
the Chinese perspective, the United 
States is always at fault when an issue of 
contention arises in bilateral relations, 
be it perceived intransigence on Taiwan, 
trade protectionism, export controls, or 
defections, for instance. On inter- 
national issues where the United States 
and China find themselves in agreement, 
the Chinese media will generally show 
its approval of American policy by 
remaining silent, rather than unleashing 
its usual salvo of criticism. 

The critical treatment of American 
foreign policy in the official Chinese 
media reflects the continuing sensitivity 
of the American connection among leader- 
ship circles in Beijing. Those who favor 
a strong Sino-American relationship 
and support American pressure on the 
Soviet Union cannot openly say so 
because they would leave themselves 
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open to criticism from more neutralist 
or pro-Soviet factions. By not praising 
U.S. actions, those who control the 
media—generally hard-line, orthodox 
Marxists in the Chinese Communist 
Party’s Propaganda Department who 
are wary of the impact of the West on 
China—play to a more nationalistic 
sentiment in their audience, thus leaving 
open the possibility of a policy reversal. 

Such is the portrayal of anti-Ameri- 
can attitudes in the Chinese media today. 
Anti-Americanism is indeed manifest in 
the press but should not be overstated. 
Since the 1970s, it has declined markedly 
in sheer volume and its vitriolic tone has 
also diminished. The Chinese press re- 
mains, however, the place where anti- 
Americanism is most readily apparent 
in post-Mao China. 


ANTI-AMERICANISM AT THE 
MASS LEVEL 


Measuring anti-Americanism at the 
level of the mass populace in China 
today is presently impossible. No survey 
research measuring Chinese public at- 
titudes toward the United States has yet 
been undertaken by Chinese or Ameri- 
can researchers. Indications of the Chi- 
nese public’s images of America are, 
therefore, impressionistic and anecdotal. 
These impressions generally reveal pro- 
Americanism, while anti-American atti- 
tudes are usually part and parcel of 
broader xenophobia. 

Visiting Americans frequently return 
from China recalling euphoric stories of 
the friendship extended to them as Ameri- 
cans during their trips. Such expressions 
of amity are not merely the product of 
well-orchestrated hospitality designed 
to impress visiting Americans.!9 My 


10. For a discussion of the art of political 
hospitality, see Paul Hollander, Political Pilgrims 


ANTI-AMERICANISM IN CHINA 


personal experience from living in China 
for more than two years indicates that a 
rather deep reservoir of pro-Ameri- 
canism does indeed exist at the mass 
level. America is seen as a land of wealth 
and opportunity, advanced technology, 
democracy, friendly and honorable peo- 
ple. Americans are routinely praised for 
their extroverted and friendly nature, 
wealth, mobility, industriousness, and 
lack of the condescension that char- 
acterizes the attitudes of other West- 
erners toward Chinese. In short, Chi- 
nese public images of America reveal a 
pro-Americanism informed much more 
by direct contact with Americans and 
the grapevine through which overseas 
Chinese transmit their stories of Ameri- 
ca back to China than by the more 
critical images of the United States 
presented in the official media. 


This reservoir of pro-Americanism ` 


among ordinary Chinese was very evi- 
dent during President Reagan’s 1984 
state visit to China. Throngs of urban 
residents in Beijing and Shanghai packed 
the streets—10 to 20 deep—to get a 
glimpse of the American president. 
These crowds were spontaneous. Times 
of arrival and motorcades were in- 
tentionally not announced ahead of time 
for security reasons, yet hundreds of 
thousands struggled to get their first 
glimpse of an American president. Such 
is never the case for other visiting heads 
of state. 

The point here is that while attitudes 
of the Chinese mass public toward the 
United States are difficult to gauge, 
there does appear to be a great curiosity 
about, and genuine friendship toward, 
America and Americans. To find anti- 
Americanism, one must look to the 
official Chinese Communist media. 


(New York: Harper Colophon Books, 1981), 


chap. 8. 
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SUMMARY REFLECTIONS ON 
ANTI-AMERICANISM IN CHINA 


Anti-Americanism in China is essen- 
tially rooted in the more general xeno- 
phobic impulse in Chinese society that 
views all foreigners outside the realm of 
the traditional Chinese tribute system as 
barbarians. Thus, on one level, Ameri- 
cans have been discriminated against no 
differently from other Westerners. Yet, 
as we have noted, Americans have been 
singled out as the targets of boycotts, 
demonstrations, political campaigns, pub- 
lic ridicule, scholarly critiques, and 
media attacks with some regularity dur- 
ing the twentieth century, particularly 
since 1949. 

While these actions are important 
indicators of manifest anti-Ameri- 
canism in China, it must be remembered 
that they are largely events orchestrated 
by the government to serve political 
purposes. Participation in these events 
is virtually mandatory. Therefore, the 
depth of true anti-American sentiment 
among the mass populace of China 
remains an open question. Indeed, as we 
have noted, the 30 years of harsh anti- 
American invective seems to have pro- 
duced, if anything, the opposite of the 
effect intended. There does appear to be 
a deep reservoir of pro-Americanism at 
the mass level today. 

It has been the intelligentsia and the 
bureaucracy that have been the most 
critical of the United States from Con- 
fucian to Communist times. Yet it is 
precisely among these Chinese where 
the images of America as a model of 
science and democracy and as a model 
of a morally decadent society and ag- 
gressive nation abroad coexist. This 
dichotomy has been operative in the 
minds of many influential Chinese for 
more than two centuries since the two 
nations first came into direct contact, 
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and it is most likely to continue into the 
foreseeable future. 

This ambivalence about America re- 
flects the fundamentally different value 
systems in the two societies. There are 
fundamental differences in basic beliefs 
about the nature of man and society that 
make it difficult for Chinese to under- 
stand America and vice versa.!! We have 
seen that some of the Chinese beliefs are 
derivative from Marxism-Leninism, but 
most are just rooted in traditional Chi- 
nese thought. For example, the Chinese 
perception of the self as an integral part 
of a larger network of human relation- 
ships is quite different from the Ameri- 
can belief in the natural rights of man. 
Viewed in this light, it is not surprising 
that the American concerns for privacy, 
private property and enterprise, and 
civil and human rights are often mis- 
interpreted by Chinese as narcissistic 
and “bourgeois.” The idea thet personal 
life-style is separable from public duty 
has never been fully elaborated in Chi- 
nese philosophy. 

Similarly, the concept of law in a 
constitutional democracy is quite alien 
to the Chinese experience. The very idea 
that civil and economic behavior should 


11. These themes are developed at greater 
length in Tu Wei-ming, “Chinese Perceptions of 
America,”in Dragon and Eagle, ed, Michel Oksen- 
berg and Robert B. Oxnam (New York: Basic 
Books, 1978), pp. 87-106. 


be codified and regulated by the external 
authority of the state strikes many Chi- 
nese as unnecessary given Confucian 
traditions of civic duty and self-dis- 
cipline. If the social contract already 
exists de facto, these Chinese would 
argue, why codify de jure? 

The traditional Chinese preference 
for clearly defined hierarchical relation- 
ships and roles and functions in society 
lies at the very heart of why the Ameri- 
can commitment to pluralism in every 
sphere of life confounds most Chinese. 
Chinese have repeatedly interpreted 
American pluralism as a sign of the 
disintegration of the social order rather 
than as a sign of the internal dynamism 
of the system. Chinese do not generally 
view conflict, competition, and plu- 
ralism as having intrinsic merit. 

With these psvchocultural lenses filter- 
ing information about America in the 
Chinese mind-set, it is no wonder that 
images of the United States have fre- 
quently taken on a negative, anti-Ameri- 
can cast. Thus, despite the political 
expedience of anti-Americanism in pub- 
lic and in the press, in the final analysis 
anti-Americanism in China is a cultural 
phenomenon. It is one side of an ambi- 
valent set of images that have persisted 
for two centuries. As such, anti-Ameri- 
canism in China exists irrespective of 
the regime that holds political power in 
the Middle Kingdom. 
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The Changeable 
Soviet Image of America 


By VLADIMIR SHLAPENTOKH 


ABSTRACT: Perceptions of America in Soviet society are very change- 
able under the influence of domestic political developments, even if 
cultural traditions exert significant influence on them. In the 1970s, the 
image of the United States in the Soviet Union was strongly influenced by 
Russophile ideology, which held the upper hand over liberal ideology and 
which coalesced with the official ideology in its attitudes toward the United 
States. Unlike the previous period, in the 1970s and the first half of the 
1980s, the focus was not so much on the capitalistic nature of American 
society but on the American style of life. The average American was 
portrayed as completely absorbed with material interests and as insensitive 
to cultural values and the plight of others. Denouncing Americans for 
consumerism and vanity, the Soviets during this period themselves 
demonstrated a growing interest in material comfort and prestige. The 
image of Americans became a part of the mythological level of the Soviet 
mentality, which, with the claim to cultural superiority over Americans, 
was intended to rationalize the growing economic and technological gap 
between the two countries. 


Vladimir Shlapentokh is currently professor of sociology at Michigan State University in 
East Lansing. He was previously senior fellow in the Sociological Institute in Moscow, where 
he conducted the first national survey of public opinion in the Soviet Union. He has 
published numerous books and articles on the subject of sociology in general and Soviet 
sociology in particular. 
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HE influence of foreign countries 

in the life of the Soviet people is 
immeasurably greater than their influ- 
ence on Americans. Developments in 
the West, especially in the United States, 
“beyond the mountain” (za bugrom), to 
use the modern Moscow slang, rivet the 
attention not only of the political and 
cultural elites and the intelligentsia but 
also of the masses. 

Various surveys, including those I 
have conducted, show, for instance, that 
unlike Americans, Soviets are truly ob- 
sessed with hunting for information 
about the West. As surveys conducted 
for Pravda in 1968 and 1977 showed, 
about 90 percent of all readers more or 
less regularly read the articles on inter- 
national issues whereas only 70 percent 
read those on domestic economic issues, 
68 percent on moral and educational 
issues, and 60 percent on Marxist theory. 
The same pattern was typical for the 
readers of all other central newspapers. 
Even the readers of local newspapers 
preferred international issues to local 
materials.! 


1. Vladimir Shlapentokh, Sotsiologia dlia 
vsekh [Sociology for all] (Moscow: Sovietskaia 
Rossiia, 1970), p. 170; Boris Eviadov et al., 
“Chetyre tysiechi i odno interviu” [One thousand 
and one interviews], Zhurnalist, 10:34-37 (1969); 
Nina Chernakova, “Informatsionnyi2 potrebnosti 


auditorii gazet, radio i televideniia” [The infor- — 


mation needs of the mass media audience] in 
Sotsiologicheskiie problemy obshchestvennogo 
mneniia i deiatel’nosti sredstv massovoi infor- 
matsii, ed. V. Korabeinikov (Moscow: Institut 
sotsiologicheskikh issledovanii, 1979); Vladimir 
Shlapentokh, “Metodicheskiie problemy sopo- 
stavleniia pokazetelei v sotsiologichtskom issle- 
dovanii” [Methodology of comparisons of in- 
dicators in sociological research], in Sotsial’nyie 
issledovaniia: Postroienitle i sravnenite pokazatelei, 
ed. E. Andreeiv, N. Blinov, and V. Shlapentokh 
(Moscow: Nauka, 1978), p. 262; Boris Grushin 
and Lev Onikov, eds., Massovaia informatsiia v 
sovietskom promyshlennon gorode [Mass infor- 
mation in a Soviet industrial city] (Moscow: 
Politizdat, 1980), pp. 228-39. 


It is obvious that under glasnost, with 
Soviet mass media replete with muck- 
raking materials about various flaws in 
Soviet life, the interest of Soviet people 
in domestic information has increased 
significantly. This eruption in Soviet 
history, however, is unlikely in the long 
run to reduce significantly the deep- 
rooted interest of Soviet people in West- 
ern life. In fact, the preoccupation of 
Soviet people—especially the intel- 
ligentsia—with Western culture and life- 
style has increased during Gorbachev’s 
regime. The total infatuation of Soviet 
youth with rock music in this period is 
only one of many signs of this trend. 

This deep interest in the West has 
been. characteristic of Russia since the 
period when its leaders and intellectuals 
became aware of the backwardness of 
their country in standard of living, tech- 
nology, and science and to some degree 
also in political culture. The struggle 
between westernizers, who regarded the 
West as the model for Russia, and their 
opponents, who praised Russian excep- 
tionalism, has been an important factor 
in Russian history in the last two cen- 
turies. The October revolution can be 
regarded as an important episode in this 
struggle because Bolsheviks, as western- 
izers, saw as their goal the termination 
of Russia’s status as a developing coun- 
try. 

Russians have always singled out one 
Western country to be either a model for 
imitation or a model for rejection. In the 
late eighteenth century and in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, it was, of 
course, France. In the next period up to 
the Revolution, it was England and to 
some degree Germany. Since the crea- 
tion of the Soviet state, and especially 
after World War II, however, it has been 
the United States that has captured the 
imagination of the Soviet people and 
that has become the symbol of the West 
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in the Soviet mind. 
It was Josef Stalin himself ai in 


1925 presented the“American business- 


like approach” as no less important for 
the future of the country than was the 
“Russian revolutionary style.”2 The most 
popular book on a foreign country 
published in the USSR before the war 
was Ilia Il’f and Evgenii Petrov’s One 
Storey America (1936).3 The prestige of 
America grew enormously during the 
war against Hitler. Following the war, 
U.S. dominance almost completely re- 
placed all other Western countries as a 
point of reference for Soviet people until 
Japan reemerged as such in the 1970s.4 
Therefore, the images of the United 
States. and the attitudes toward this 
country in the USSR represent the 
stance of the Soviet peopie toward the 
West in general, 


INSTABILITY OF SOVIET 
PERCEPTIONS OF AMERICA 


The stability of perceptions of foreign 
countries is quite uneven. It can be 
asserted that Soviet attitudes toward 
India, Africa, or even France hardly 
underwent serious oscillations during 
the last several decades. This is not the 
case, however, with America. Though 
retaining a strong interest in this country 
for 50 years, Soviet people have changed 
their views on America very signifi- 
cantly, focusing at various times on 


2. Josef Stalin, Voprosy Leninizma [Ques- 
tions of Leninism] (Moscow: Politizdat, 1952). 
See also Stalin’s conversation with Emile Ludwig 
in 1932 in which Stalin again praised the American 
style of work as well as democratic traditions in 
the workplace. Idem, Sochineniia [The collected 
works] Moscow: Politizdat, 1951), 13:114-15. 

3. ia Ilf and Evgenii Petrov, One Storey 
America (Moscow, 1936). 

4. See, for instance, Vsevolod Ovchinnikov, 
Vetka Sokury [Branch of the Sokura] (Moscow: 
Sovietskii pisateľ’, 1975). 
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different traits ascribed to the United 
States. This does not imply that cultural 
traditions stemming from as far back as 
the nineteenth century do not maintain 
their influence on Soviet images of Ameri- 
ca. The present political; economic, and 
social developments in the USSR have 
affected these images so strongly, how- 
ever, that even within a generation there 
have been different phases in the at- 
titudes of the Soviet people toward the 
United States. The changes in the flow 
of so-called objective information about 
America—such as data on national in- 
come, standard of living, health care, 
and so forth—are much less accountable 
for the evolution of these attitudes than 
are various social trends in Soviet soci- 
ety. ; 
Such a variation in perceptions of 
America is possible because these per- 
ceptions reside mostly in the myth- 
ological level of the Soviet mind, whose 
goal is not to direct human behavior— 
that is the function of the pragmatic 
level—but rather to create psychological 
comfort and justification of conformity 
such as allegiance to dominant ideology. 
It is this mythological level that explains 
why many Soviet intellectuals in the 
1970s, the period of political reaction, so 
easily replaced in their mind the set of 
enthusiastic images of the United States 
with a set with mostly negative pictures.° 

Such flexibility in the image held of 
the United States and other countries is 
achieved by attributing different weights 
to the elements of the schema used by an 
individual for the organization of the 
data about the external world.® The 


5. As an example, see Evgenii Evtushenko, 
lagodnyie mesta [Berry fields] (Moscow: Sovie- 
tskii pisatel’, 1982). 

6. Ulric Neisser, Cosnitionand Reality: Princi- 
ples and Implications of Cognitive Psychology 
(San Francisco: Freeman, 1976); John Anderson, 
“Concepts, Propositions and Schemata: What 
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stock of information about the external 
world held by the average Soviet indi- 
vidual with education close to the sec- 
ondary school level contains numerous 
supposed facts about the United States 
and about Americans. These facts come 
from textbooks, the mass media, novels, 
films, and other sources. 

The various factors that have an 
impact on the mentality of an individual 


can activate or deactivate single traits 


attributed to America and, therefore, 
` can create different images of this coun- 
try ranging from very positive to very 
negative without causing major dis- 
ruptions in the individual’s mental con- 
tinuity. This same cognitive mechanism 
can explain how different Saviet indi- 
viduals with the same knowledge about 
the United States have opposite per- 
ceptions of this country. And, of course, 
with a given schema about the United 
States at work, whether positive or 
negative, groups and individuals tend to 
select that information that endorses 
their already formed stereotypes about 
America.’ 


Are the Cognitive Units?” Nebraska Symposium 


on Motivation (Lincoln: University of Nebraska - 


Press, 1980). 

7. About the influence of the cognitive 
schema on the selection of information and the 
attitudes toward objects, see Myron Rothbart et 
al., “Recall of Confirming Events: Memory Pro- 
cesses and the Maintenance of Social Stereotypes,” 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
15:343-55 (1979); Abraham Teaser, “Self-Gen- 
erated Attitude Change,” Advances in Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, vol. 11 [New York: 
Academic Press, 1978); Abraham Tesser and 
Christopher Leonne, “Cognitive Schemas and 
Thought as Determinants of Attitude Change,” 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 13: 
340-56 (1977); Abraham Tesser and Paul Dan- 
heiser, “Anticipated Relationship, Salience of 
Partner and Attitude Change,” Perzonal Social 
Psychology Bulletin, 4:35-38 (1978). 


The major phases of Soviet political 
developments after 1953, as well as 
before—the 1960s with its post-Stalin 
liberalization, and the 1970s and early 
1980s with its conservatism—created 
their own dominant images of the United 
States even if they had common elements 
reflecting the deep animosity of Soviet 
official ideology toward the capitalist 
society and the old traditional xeno- 
phobia. 

Of course, developments in the Unit- 
ed States also have an impact on the 
images held in the USSR. The successful 
economic growth in the 1960s and the 
decline in the 1970s, with their many 
consequences, had some impact on the 
Soviet image of the United States as well 
as on the evolution of international 
relations, especially the relations be- 
tween the United States and the USSR. 


HETEROGENEITY OF 
SOVIET IMAGES 


The idea that it is possible to describe 
the image of America held by the Soviet 
individual is unrealistic simply because 
Soviet society is too heterogeneous to 
speak about aggregate perceptions of 
the United States. Without the large 
middle class found in the United States, 
Soviet society is more differentiated 
than American society. It is likely that 
the variance in American perceptions of 
the USSR is much lower than that in 
Soviet perceptions of the United States. 

Such variables as ethnicity, age, edu- 
cation, and place of residence are ac- 
countable for the strong diversity of 
Soviet attitudes toward the United 
States: All other things being equal, 
Russians are less favorable toward the 
United States and the West in general 
than non-Russians, especially non- 
Slavs; the same is true about old people 
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in comparison with young, poorly edu- 
cated compared to highly educated, and 
villagers in relation to city dwellers. 
These correlations were discovered in 
our and other studies as early as the 
1960s and were corroborated by sub- 
sequent investigations in the 1970s and 
later.8 The difference. between groups 
are so great that we have to speak about 
many images of America held in the 
USSR. 3 

Having insufficient space in this ar- 
ticle to discuss the images of America 
held by all the various groups in the 
USSR, we will concentrate on the per- 
ceptions held by the intelligentsia. 

The intelligentsia, formally defined 
as professionals and people with higher 
education, includes about 20 million 
people and about 12 percent of all 
employees in the country. Due to high 
social mobility, practically every family 
contains among its members or among 
their close relatives people with higher 
education. This makes the intelligentsia 
a stratum that is strongly intertwined 
with the masses, and the views of the 
intelligentsia and their way of life tend 
to spread gradually among other groups. 
Our data and the results of a survey 
conducted by my former Soviet col- 
leagues show, for instance, that workers, 
peasants, and clerks, with at least elemen- 
tary school education, follow the pattern 
of the intelligentsia in monitoring life in 
the West, in their interest in foreign 
literature, foreign movies, and so on. 


8. Shiapentokh, Sotsiologtia dlia vsekh; 
idem, “The Study of Values as a Social Phenom- 
enon: The Soviet Case,” Social Forces, 61:403-17 
(Spring 1982); Grushin and Onikov, Massovaia 
informatstia. 

9. Soiuz sovetskykh sotsialisticheskyh re- 
spublik, Tsentral’noe statisticheskoe upravlenie, 
Narodnoie khoztastvo SSSR v 1985 godu [Statis- 
tical yearbook of 1985] (Moscow: Finansy i statis- 
tika, 1986), p. 27. 


This does not imply, however, that 
there are no radical differences between 
the attitudes of the intelligentsia and 
those of the masses toward various 
issues, including America. The ideas 
adopted by the intelligentsia to a con- 
siderable degree pave the way for the 
masses, however, and, therefore, it is 
reasonable to make the intelligentsia, as 
the key opinion leaders, the major sub- 
ject of this study. 


IDEOLOGIES AND AMERICA 


Among the factors that directly in- 
fluence the image held of the United 
States, ideology is probably the most 
powerful. By “ideology” we mean here 
the more or less cohesive set of beliefs 
and values that describe the main goals 
of a society or group and that establish 
standards for the evaluation of human 
behavior. !° 

The various ideologies functioning in 
Soviet society differ in their attitudes 
toward the West in general and toward 
the United States, as the epitome of 
capitalism, in particular. All three major 
ideologies that today circulate among 
the Russian intelligentsia—official, demo- 
cratic, and Russophile—have quite dis- 
tinctive images of the United States, 
even if variations of these images exist 
within each ideology and although each 
ideology on the whole tends to change 
its perception of America over time. 
Each of these ideologies has been dom- 
inant among the intelligentsia in dif- 


10. Clifford Geertz, Interpretation of Cultures 
(New York: Basic Books, 1973); Clyde Kluckhohn, 
“Values and Value Orientations in the Theory of 
Action,” in Toward a General Theory of Action, 
ed, Talcott Parsons and Edward A. Shills (Cam- 
bridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1951); . 
Vladimir Shlapentokh, Soviet Public Opinion and 
Ideology: Mythology and Pragmatism in Inter- 
action (New York: Praeger, 1986). 
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ferent periods of Soviet history though 
all three have always been present to 
varying degrees in the intellectual com- 
munity and in the mass intelligentsia. 

The official image of the United 
States and the West prevailed among 
the Soviet intelligentsia in the first de- 
cades after the revolution and especially 
in the period of mass repressions, when 
even a single good word for any foreign 
country—especially the United States, 
England, or France—could cost the 
freedom and even the life of an indi- 
vidual careless enough to pronounce 
it.!! The official image of America, 
which carried over from this period to 
the next, was based on the so-called 
class approach, which emphasized the 
life of America’s various underprivileged 
minorities—the unemployed, blacks, the 
homeless—rather than that of the aver- 
age American. It also focused on specific 
features of capitalism—social dif- 
ferentiation, exploitation, monopolies, 
and mass culture. The American masses, 
to the extent that ideological writers 
touched upon them, were described in 
accordance with this class approach 
rather positively, as having a hard life 
and suffering from the precarious char- 
acter of their life under capitalism, which 
included uncertain futures and depen- 
dence on bank credit. 

After Stalin’s death, democratic ideo- 
logy gradually began to take the upper 
hand among the intelligentsia and with 
it came a radically different image of 
America and the West. Releasing them- 
selves gradually from the shackles of 
official ideology, Soviet intellectuals and 
after them the mass intelligentsia began 
in the 1960s to forge an image of Ameri- 


11, See Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, A World 
Split Apart: Commencement Address Delivered 
at Harvard University (New York: Harper & Row, 
1978). 


ca as acountry that achieved a fantastic 
level of technological and scientific pro- 
gress. The landing of Americans on the 
moon in 1969, in evident contrast to the 
Soviet failure to do the same, was per- 
ceived as the logical demonstration of 
American economic superiority over the 
USSR, whose success with Sputnik was 
seen as merely temporary. 

Focusing on America’s brilliant eco- 
nomic performance in the 1960s, Soviet 
intellectuals ascribed it to the country’s 
democratic system and market regu- 
lation of its economy. Being absorbed 
with discussions of institutional aspects 
of American society, they, like the of- 
ficial ideologues with whom they dis- 
agreed, gave relatively little attention to 
the life of the average American though 
presenting it in rather positive light. The 
negative side of the American social 
system, which was at the core of the 
official image, was mostly ignored by 
intellectuals. 

The ideological climate in the country 
significantly changed in the 1970s, after 
the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia 
and the defeat of the democratic move- 
ment inside the Soviet Union. The frus- 
tration of the intelligentsia combined 
with strong political pressure led to a 
widened influence of Russophile ideo- 
logy, which had played only asecondary 
role in the 1960s. This ideology, es- 
pecially in its aggressive version, ad- 
vanced the superiority of Russians and 
Russian cultural and moral traditions 
over the West. Unlike official and demo- 
cratic ideologies in the 1960s, with their 


common emphasis on the economic and 


political dimensions of America’s image, 
Russophile ideology focused on the life 
of the average individual, especially its 
moral and cultural aspects. What is 
more, in the 1970s, official ideology also 
gradually began to move in the direction 
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of Russophile ideology, making the super- 
iority of the Soviet style of life over its 
American counterpart the core of its 
foreign propaganda and publishing hun- 
dreds of books and articles addressing 
this issue. 

One very important development 
significantly contributed to the con- 
vergence of official conservative and 
Russophile ideology in their attitudes 
toward America. Until the 1970s, anti- 
American propaganda was combined 
with the public recognition of the Ameri- 
can lead in economic efficiency, tech- 
nology, and science. Since the October 
revolution, America had been in this 
respect the paragon for imitation, with 
the exception of a short period of Stalin’s 
paranoiac campaign against cosmo- 
politanism in the late 1940s, when Russia 
was proclaimed as being ahead of the 
whole world in everything. 

The strong confidence that the USSR 
could catch up and even outrun the 
United States in certain domains tem- 
pered to some degree the envy of Ameri- 
can well-being felt by officials and those 
who were under the influence of Soviet 
ideology. Khrushchev’s numerous 
speeches were the last official speeches 
to express this optimism, however, and 
his party program of 1961 was the last 
official document to do so. With the 
stagnation of all sectors of Soviet society 
in the Brezhnev period, both the Soviet 
bureaucracy and the intelligentsia lost 
all hope of catching up with the United 
States. The new party program adopted 
in January 1986, which reflected the 
spirit of the previous period though 
Gorbachev had already been in power a 
half year, avoided, in clear contrast to 
Khrushchev’s program, all comparisons 
with the United States. 

Under such circumstances, American 
technological and economic superiority 


has gradually engendered an inferiority 
complex among Soviet leaders, intel- 
lectuals, and ordinary people. Stanislav 
Kondrashov, a prominent Soviet jour- 
nalist who worked in New York for 
many years, revealed this strong “black” 
envy of America in his 1985 docu- 
mentary novel about this country, In the 
Alien Element. He wrote, for example, 
that “since we are behind in the world of 
consumer goods and comfort, - those 
who hate us——the bourgeoisie—feel justi- 
fied in not treating us as equal to them in 
the world of interstate relations as 
well.”!2 Vera Tkachenko, a well-known - 
Pravda journalist, recognized that “the 
plebian envy of other people born on 
more warm and abundant land” is a 
serious problem in Soviet society.'3 

It is remarkable that even the most 
committed haters of the West and es- 
pecially of America among Russophiles 
are convinced of the absolute scientific 
and technological superiority of the 
United States, exhibiting a clear ten- 
dency to overstate American potential 
in various spheres. For example, Vasilti 
Belov, one of the most aggressive rep- 
resentatives of this ideological trend, 
revealed in his vitriolic anti-Western 
novel his conviction that the Central 
Intelligence Agency, with its sophisti- 
cated methods, knows much more about 
present and future Soviet life than does 
Gosplan, the State Planning Com- 
mittee. !4 

The loss of optimism with regard to 
the technological and economic progress 
of the USSR pushed both officials and 
Russophiles to the psychologization and 
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individualization of the American image 
in an attempt to take revenge in the 
spheres of culture and morals. As all 
other images of America, the image 
offered by this ideological alliance was 
also based on presumably hard facts 
about American life, but again, as with 
other images, its specificity lay in the 
weight attributed to it, that is, in the 
underscoring of data that fit and the 
disregarding of data that did not fit the 
desirable schema. 

The dominance of the Russophile 
component in the image of America that 
we discuss here manifests in the dis- 
regard for a major principle of the class 
approach to a foreign country—to con- 
trast the ordinary people as good to the 
capitalists, who are bad. As was the case 
during the war against Nazi Germany, 
the clear tendency of Soviet authors in 
the 1970s and especially in the first half 
of the 1980s was to express negative 
attitudes toward the American nation 
without making serious distinctions be- 
tween the proletariat and the capitalists. 

Grigorii Oganov, an active journalist 
who writes on foreign life, contends, in 
defiance of the class appraach, that 
American mass media are successful in 
controlling the minds of the American 
people and that the whole American 
population was “caught by chauvinistic 
euphoria under the impact of ABC’s 
broadcast of the Olympic Games in Los 
Angeles. ”!5 

Kondrashoy, who did not spare many 
disparaging remarks about the Ameri- 
can people in general—Americans are, 
for instance, “boorish”-—describes Ameri- 
can workers with the same barely hidden 
disgust with which he treats the majority 
of other Americans: physically, the 
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miner as well as his wife, “a pale and 
uncomely woman,”! are repulsive. Only . 
a few authors in the 1980s, such as Iurii 
Iziumov-—“Americans are mostly beauti- 
ful people”!’—-have dared to express 
some sympathy toward the American 
people or to treat American issues in a 
mostly traditional Marxist way. 

The rise of Russophilism brought 
another element to the American image— 
a real novelty in comparison with the 
1960s—the role of Jews in the United 
States. Two schools of thought on this 
issue can be discerned in the Soviet 
Union. The first, closer to Marxist analy- 
sis, tended to present Zionism and Israel 
as servants of American imperialism 
whereas the second, dominated by Rus- 
sophiles, presented America as being in 
the grip of Zionists—a code word for 
“Jews”—or even explicitly of Jews. So, 
Vladimir Semeniuk and Vladimir Bol- 
shakov, along with many other authors, 
portray Zionists and American Jews as 
responsible for American foreign policy, 
especially that of the Reagan admin- 
istration. 

Even Kondrashov, who is clearly not 
among the Russophile extremists, ex- 
pressed negative attitudes toward Jews. 
Vitali Korotich, who, as the editor of 
the weekly Ogoniok, later became a 
leading figure of glasnost, filled his book 
on America with strong diatribes against 
American Zionists, among whom he 
included all Jews who are critical of the 
USSR. !8 

With their strong focus on the life of 
the average American, both ideologies, 
especially the official one, retained their 
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critique of American social problems, 
and the list of these problems was signifi- 
cantly increased in the 1970s to include, 
along with the traditional flaws of Ameri- 
ca such as unemployment, poverty, the 
exploitation of immigrants, and racism, 
newer problems such as crime, drugs, 
pornography, and sexual libertinism. 
America’s imperialism—economic, cul- 
tural, and political—its aggressive for- 
eign policy and subversive activity 
against socialist and other progressive 
countries, its desire to unleash nuclear 
war, its lying mass media and in- 
toxicating mass culture, and its per- 
secution of progressive people were, of 
course, absolutely obligatory elements 
of any writings on America. 

Primarily this type of critique rather 
than a factual description of the Ameri- 
can style of life is presented to the Soviet 
mass audience—-workers, peasants, and 
clerks—which, as some surveys showed, 
almost completely accepted this vision 
of the United States. Grushin’s study 
discovered that the average Soviet indi- 
vidual is sure that the standard of living 
in the United States is much less than in 
Czechoslovakia—55 percent of re- 
spondents namece the latter as the more 
prosperous against 15 percent who 
pointed to the United States—and that 
Americans enjoy much less democratic 
freedom than Czechoslovakians—S5 per- 
cent versus 19 percent—-whereas the 
United States ranks first in the extent to 
which political freedoms are sup- 
pressed—53-percent versus 16 percent 
for China and 7 percent for South 
Africa.!9 

The image bolstered by these two 
ideologies became dominant among intel- 
lectuals and mass intelligentsia in the 
late 1970s and early 1980s. This image 
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was carried over to the Gorbachev era 
and only in 1987 could we witness a 
growing counteroffensive by democrats 
and westernizers. It is notable that the 
same image of American life was gen- 
erally supported abroad by Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn, especially in his famous 
Harvard speech,” as well as by other 
emigrants. Since the mid-1970s, and 
especially in the first half of the 1980s, 
the negative image of the American style 
of life was supported with information 
brought by disillusioned Soviet emi- 
grants who returned to the USSR from 
the United States. Books and articles 
presenting the emigrants’ negative im- 
pression of the United States became 
prominent sources of such information. 

A circumstance that also contributed 
very much to the making of the strongly 
negative American image in the early 
1980s was the strong exacerbation of 
conflicts in the relations between the 
USSR and the United States. Anti- 
Americanism in Soviet propaganda be- 
gan to increase immediately after the 
Afghan invasion of 1979 and reached its 
peak in 1983 under Andropov, when the 
Soviet leadership tried to scare the world 
about the risks of nuclear war in order to 
prevent the basing of American missiles 
in Western Europe. The vituperation 
against the American government, Presi- 
dent Reagan, and America in general 
was probably unprecedented in Soviet 
history, even compared to the days of 
the cold war from 1948 to 1952. The fear 
of war that spread in Russia for the first 
time since 1945, combined with anti- 
American hysteria, largely accounted 
for the further lowering of American 
prestige in Soviet eyes.?! 
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SOVIET PERCEPTIONS OF THE 
AMERICAN DREAM 


The image of American life held by 
intellectuals consists of three major clus- 
ters that describe the major goals of 
average Americans, their cultural in- 
terests, and their human relations. 

Americans, as well as Russians and 
many other peoples, like to think that 
they are loved by the whole world, at 
least by objective and honest people in 
other countries. The reality, however, is 
quite different. Though many Ameri- 
cans do not realize it, in the early 1980s, 
their country was hated by a majority of 
Russians. It is interesting to note that, in 
the period of glasnost, Russians are also 
being told for the first time that the 
belief that their country is loved by the 
peoples of the world is one of many 
illusions that they have long cherished.?2 

Since the mid-1970s, the average Ameri- 
can has been portrayed as a person 
absorbed with material interests, in- 
different to others, and far from real 
cultural values. 

Russophile writer Iurii Davydov, in 
his work Etika lubvi i metafisika svo- 
evoliia (The ethics of love anc the meta- 
physics of arbitrariness), describes the 
Russian people as “the single carrier of 
the moral idea” and as the people ready 
to suffer for the sake of tnis idea. 
Another Russophile author, Iurii Selez- 
nev, in Glazami naroda (Through the 


people’s eyes), contends that “the Rus- ' 


sian national mentality was never bour- 
geois.”24 Russophiles present Americans 
as a people completely absorbed with 
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narrow mercantilistic interests and the 
accumulation of wealth and money. In 
this view, the “yellow devil”>—money— . 
which runs the country, conveys the 
core of American life. 

Gennadii Gerasimov, a leading Soviet 
foreign journalist who, like Kondrashov, 
spent several years in this country and 
who is the main mouthpiece of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs in Moscow, 
begins a chapter in his book on the 
United States with the sentence “You 
can say that people in America speak 
only about money.”*6 Another Soviet 
author, Vladimir Nikolaiev, begins an 
article on American life in practically 
the same say, saying, “[The] dollar—the 
first and most important symbol of the 
United States, the second—the auto- 
mobile. ”2? . 

Only a few of the Soviet authors who 
continue to adhere to orthodox Marx- 
ism-—-such as Shestakov—are inclined 
to treat the American dream as more 
than the hunt for money and affluence, 
pointing also to “a democratic version” 
of this dream based on a yearning for 
social and national equality. 

In the Soviet image of America, the 
passion for money is linked with blatant 
consumerism and vanity. The relentless 
desire to replace one model of car with 
another and the obsession with con- 
spicuous consumption is presented by 
many authors as an essential part of 
American life. The purposeful selection 
of American novels for translation, 
which includes mainly those that cast a 
very critical eye on the life of the average 
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American, has helped strongly to but- 
tress such perceptions of -Americans 
among the intelligentsia. 


SPIRITUAL AND 
_ CULTURAL EMPTINESS 


In the Soviet view, the Russian super- 
iority over Americans manifests itself 
most clearly in the different attitudes of 
the two peoples toward culture. In the 
Soviet view, Americans, preoccupied 
with the ‘accumulation of wealth, with 
consumerism, and with the desire to 
keep up with the Joneses, are indifferent 
to high cultural values. As Gerasimov 
wrote, “They all embraced absorption 
with making money and achieving suc- 
cess. Thus, they have neither the time 
nor the interest for science, literature 
and the arts.”#8 | 

Iurii Bondarev, one of the most elo- 
quent Russophile spokesmen’ of the 
1980s, put in the mouth of Viasheslav 
Krymov, the hero of his novel Play, the 
following words: “American ignorance 
and the madness of money became the 
invincible legislators of fashion in the 
world, leading to the degradation of 
taste in the world.”29 His American 
friend, also a film director and a sup- 
porter of this view of America, came to 
Moscow in order to find salvation in 
Russian culture. Vladimir Soloukhin, 
another representative of Russophilism, 
is sure that America lacks “clear national 
originality. 30 

In general, Americans are portrayed 
as completely immersed in mass culture 
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and deeply alienated from the high 
traditions of European culture and from 
high poetry and prose. 


HUMAN RELATIONS AND MORALS 


Human relations is another sphere 
where the Russians can feel themselves 
superior to Americans. Those who built 
up the image of the United States in the 
1970s and early 1980s considered “jungle 
individualism” one of the most typical 
American traits. l 
According to Gerasimov, “In general, 
everybody in the U.S. is concerned only 
about himself, and only God is for 
everybody... . Such concepts as labor 
collective or civic duties are alien to this 
country, and the concept of society is 
treated only as the arena for life’s strug- 
gle. 973) 

With such egotism, Americans are 
deprived of altruism and compassion 
and can easily tolerate the poverty and 
sufferings of their fellow citizens. 
Nikolai Popov, for instance, asserts that 
“the average American is educated to 
believe that the ‘lower class’ only con- 
sumes and does not work.”32 And cer- 
tainly, Americans with their coldness, 
mercantilism, and egotism have no real 
idea about genuine friendship or ro- 
mantic, self-sacrificing love. 

American individualism, as asserted 
by the architects of this image, is directly 
accountable for the American love of 
guns, which results in violent behavior 
and crimes. What is more, the same 
individualism combined with affluence 
makes Americans the most conceited 
people in the world and strongly self- 
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centered. As Kondrashov writes, “Ameri- 
ca considers the whole world as its 
appendage, and this self-complacent im- 
perial ethnocentrism cannot lead to 
good things.”33 

Many Soviet authors—including 
those who, as consistent Russophiles, 
claim for Russia a missionary role in the 
moral rejuvenation of the world or those 
who, as Marxists, claim such a role for 
Russia in the creation of the new Com- 
munist society—-blame Americans for 
their pretensions to appropriate pre- 
cisely this exceptional role in the world. 
The critique of American excep- 
tionalism is thus a leading theme in 
many publications on the United States. 

According to the authors of the late 
1970s and early 1980s, American self- 
confidence and conceit is often com- 
bined with hatred of other people, Rus- 
sians most of all. This idea wes a leading 
one in Gerasimov’s book Society of 
Consumption (1984) and also in Vitalu 
Korotich’s book The Face of Hatred 
(1985). 


ONLY ONE POSITIVE TEAIT 


Presenting a very unpleasant portrait 
of the average American, Soviet authors 
of the 1970s and 1980s have had positive 
words for only one quality: American 
labor ethics, whose level they may in fact 
have overestimated. Of course, not every 
author has been ready to utter something 
positive about America, and a survey of 
textbooks on social issues published 
from 1970 to 1985 provides a convincing 
example. 34 Writers such as Kondrashov, 
Vitalii Korotich, or Iurii Iziumov, how- 
ever, who preserved some autonomy of 
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judgment, could articulate something 
about hardworking Americans, re- 
vealing in this way to their readers that 
American well-being is not 100 percent 
attributable to the exploitation of blacks 
and the Third World. 


THE CONSPICUOUS 
DISREGARD OF 
TWO PHENOMENA 


Presenting American life as deeply 
flawed and corrupt, those who managed 
this issue in the 1970s and the first half of 
the 1980s generally preferred to avoid 
addressing the role of religion in Ameri- 
can society. Religion’s role in the United 
States is many times greater than it is in 
the USSR. It ts almost impossible to 
find diatribes against the pernicious 
influence of the church on the mind of 
Americans, something that could be 
expected from intellectuals brought up 
on atheism and contempt for “the opium 
of the people” and especially from of- 
ficial propagandists who are eager to 
add to the list of flaws in American 
society. Authors such as Gerasimov, 
Kondrashov, and Korotich almost com- 
pletely skirt this issue, however, making 
an exception only for Judaism. Only 
Nikolai Iakovlev, an author despised 
inside as well as outside the USSR and 
notorious for his nasty publications at- 
tacking Sakharov, Jews, and the United 
States, published a book, Religion in 
America of the 80s, citing data on the 
religious beliefs of Americans, which he 
interpreted in a primitive Marxist way. 

The cause of this strange reticence of 
many Soviet authors to criticize the 
religiosity of Americans lies again in the 
fact that in the 1970s it was Russophiles 
who held sway among intellectuals and 
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who also very much influenced official 
ideology. Religion, even if mostly Or- 
thodox, is a very important element of 
Russophile ideology. To recognize the 
strong religiousness of Americans is 
thus to credit them with a very important 
virtue that Russophiles want to flourish 
in their own country. In their inclination 


to avoid blaming America for its reli- - 


giousness, Russophiles could find sup- 
port even among their major adver- 
saries—liberals and westernizers—-who, 
though generally not regarding religion 
as the salvation of Russia, nevertheless, 
in defiance of Marxist ideology, demon- 
strated their respect for religion and 
their recognition of its positive role in 
society. 

If intellectuals touched upon the reli- 
giousness of Americans, they did so 
mostly to point out the secularization of 
the population, especially the youth, the 
hypocritical character of American al- 
legiance to religion, or the spread of so- 
called nontraditional religions such as 
Moonism, transcendental meditation, 
various types of Oriental religions, dif- 
ferent sects, and so on. 

Soviet intellectuals in the 1970s and 
early 1980s also tried to ignore the 
political freedoms enjoyed by Americans 
in their presentation of American life. 
Purely hack writers who flaunted their 
political cynicism, of course, simply 
denied the existence of real democracy 
in the United States. American mass 
media and pluralism are the most fre- 
quent objects of criticism in the de- 
rogation of democracy in the United 
States. It is typical for these authors to 
avoid crediting American democracy 
and mass media for the discovery of the 
Watergate affair and the impeachment 
of Nixon. Instead, they present this 
affair as having nothing to do with 
public opinion and as instigated by the 


monopolies that had come to view 
Nixon’s foreign and domestic policy as 
dangerous for the dominant class. 

Authors, usually with Russophile ten- 
dencies who pretend to address the 
intelligentsia but who are mainly con- 
cerned with their reputation and do not 
want to resort to straight lies, however, 
usually try to avoid this subject or at 
Jeast to downgrade as much as possible 
the importance of democracy for the 
average American. It is thus not sur- 
prising that Russophiles, largely ignor- 
ing the role of political freedoms in 
American life, are rarely successful in 
understanding the essence of American 
society, especially American indi- 
vidualism and self-respect and even the 
American yearning for wealth as a con- 
dition for independence. 


SOVIET BEHAVIOR AND 
AMERICAN IMAGES 


There is no question that the image of 
Americans held by the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia reflects the cultural difference 
between the two societies and that many 
Russian professionals look down on 
Americans for their individualism, weak 
social bonds, and relatively moderate 
interests in literature, as well as for their 
complacency toward poverty, unemploy- 
ment, crime, and other problems at- 
tributed to the United States. 

As is the case in all other countries, 
however, the image of the United States 
in the 1970s and early 1980s was strongly 
influenced by domestic ideological and 
political conflicts and by various emo- 
tions among which envy was often es- 
pecially important. This image served 
not so much as a crystallization of 
information about the United States, 
but more as an important component of 
the mythological level of mentality. 
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Among other things, this helped people 
to preserve psychological comfort in 
relation to a country that was beyond 
reach in the economic and technological 
spheres and whose freedoms and de- 
mocracy were also impossible to imitate. 

For just this reason, the image that 
was just described contains elements 
that have nothing to do with the real 
material behavior of the Soviet intel- 
ligentsia and that can be considered a 
product of mythological activity. The 
hypocritical character of the Soviet 
image of America reveals itseif especially 
clearly in the castigation of Americans 
for their materialism and consumerism. 
Soviet mass media—the speeches of 
Gorbachev and other Soviet leaders as 
well as novels and films—depict Soviet 
people as in many ways even more 
absorbed with enrichment, with the ac- 
quisition of consumer goods, and with 
conspicuous consumption than Ameri- 
cans. Describing present Soviet society, 
Alexander Iakovlev, a secretary of the 
Central Committee, writes about “social 
passivity and corruption, irrespon- 
sibility and moral libertinism, careerism 
and consumerism” as typical phenom- 
ena of Soviet society.36 

The quest by Soviet people, especially 
the intelligentsia and the most refined 
intellectuals, for foreign, particularly 
American, goods long ago became a 
fixture of Soviet life. Soviet novels and 
films colorfully depict this passion of 
Soviet people for foreign clathes, cars, 
electronics, videotapes, discs, and so on. 
A number of surveys conducted in the 
USSR also confirm the growing con- 
sumerism of Soviet people and their 
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absorption with the Western style of life. 

Accusing Americans of individualism 
and indifference to the lives of others, 
the creators of the dominant image of 
the United States manifest blatant dis- 
regard for elementary facts of Soviet life 
that have become known to everyone in 
the USSR—the alienation of Soviet 
people from their collectives and from 
the state, and the growing callousness of 
Soviet people toward their colleagues, 
neighbors, and even friends. Soviet 
novels and films describe Soviet indi- 
viduals as completely absorbed with 
their private lives and completely in- 
different to any forms of public life. The 
works of some of the best Soviet writers— 
such as Iurii Trifonov, Iurii Bondarev, 
and Georgii Semenov, who portrayed 
urban life, and Valentin Rasputin, 
Vasilii Shukshin, and Viktor Astafiev, 
who described rural life—leave no doubt 
about the dominance of private interests 
in the life of the Soviet people and their 
deep indifference to collective forms of 
life. 

What is more, even in the sphere of 
literature and the arts, where the Soviet 
intelligentsia felt itself so superior to 
Americans, many trends reveal a grow- 
ing embrace of American habits: for 
example, the increasing emphasis on 
television and video recorders, the de- 
cline of reading, and many other similar 
developments. While portraying Ameri- 
ca darkly, Soviet intellectuals and the 
mass intelligentsia avidly imitate it in 
various ways, a phenomenon that is 
rather universal,3? whatever our judg- 
ments about this process. 


37. About the attitudes toward America in 
Western Europe, Asia, and Africa, see Alvin Z. 
Rubinstein and Donald E. Smith, eds., Anti- 
Americanism in the Third World: Implications for 
U.S. Foreign Policy (New York: Praeger, 1985). 
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CONCLUSION: GORBACHEV’S 
GLASNOST AND THE 
AMERICAN IMAGE 


The new stage in Soviet political 
history initiated by Mikhail Gorbachev 
has not yet, at the end of 1987, affected 
the image of America described in this 
article. Gorbachev’s report at the twenty- 
seventh party congress was extremely 
hostile toward the United States, and, in 
1985 and 1986, Russophiles and their 
allies from Brezhnev’s times were able to 
continue propagating their view of the 
United States as shaped in the previous 
period. 

By 1986, however, it had become 
possible to publish books with balanced 
and relatively objective views on Ameri- 
ca, mostly with Marxism as a theoretical 
framework. But it was only in 1987 that 
liberal intellectuals could begin to offer 
a cautious critique of the image of the 
United States that had been dominant in 
Brezhnev’s period. The leading peri- 
odicals of glasnost such as Literaturnaia 
gazeta (Literary gazette), Sovietskaia 
kultura (Soviet culture), Moskovskiie 
novosti (Moscow news), Ogoniok (Little 
light) were also among the vanguard in 


this process. 

Gennadii Malmin, anni in Sovie- 
tskaia kul’tura, attacked the stereotype 
that Soviet society was in all respects 
better for children than American soci- 
ety and reported that after his trip to the 
United States it was necessary to revise 
the concept that “our children’s theatre 


is the best in the world.” Malmin found 


that American children’s theater is 
professionally far superior.38. Mikhail 
Roshchin, a famous dramaturgist, in- 
directly rejected another important 
element of the dominant image—the 
cultural backwardness of Americans— 
describing the intensive activity and 
high professional level of American cul- 
tural institutions.3? 

If Gorbachev’s regime persists and 
the process of liberalization continues, 
the westernizers will enhance their posi- 
tion among the intelligentsia and this 
will lead to'the gradual improvement of 
the American image in the Soviet Union. 
The intensification of cultural and hu- 
man exchange between the two countries 
will also favor this tendency. 


38. Sovietskaia kul'tura,7 July 1987. 
39. Moskovskiie novosti, 21 June 1987. 
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DAMASKA, MIRJAN R. The Faces of Jus- 
tice and State Authority: A Comparative 
Approach to the Legal Process. Pp. xi, 
247. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1986. No price. 


The vast majority of the world’s formal 
legal structures and activities are dominated 
by three traditions—civil law, common law, 
and Islamic law. This book is a comparative 
study of the first two of these, and of the 
political and administrative systems in which 
they are embedded. Following Max Weber 
and other legal and political scholars, 
Damaska derives an ideal type from each 
legal system and its political parent. Organi- 
zing his analysis along two dimersions—the 
role and scope of the state, and ditferences in 
legal procedure—he sets out a scheme that 
he hopes will have greater heuristic powers 
than the many previous studies of com- 
parative legal procedure that have proceeded 
along variously piecemeal lines. 

Damaska translates his abstraction of the 
Anglo-American tradition of politics and 
public administration into what Le terms the 
“reactive state”; the Continental counterpart 


political tradition tends to a form of justice 
appropriate to its political canons and cul- 
ture: the Anglo-American to conflict-solving 
and the Continental to policy-implementing 
justice. There are matching conventions in 
public administration. The Anglo-American 
approach necessitates what Damaska calls a 
coordinate organization of authority, with 
distinguishing features such as the use of 
rotating and lay officials, a horizontal dis- 
tribution of powers, and an urge toward 
substantive or equitable judgments. Con- 
tinental public administration, by contrast, 
is hierarchical and professional and tends in 
decision makeup toward technical rather 
than substantive or equitable standards. 

These are the barest of the bones of 
Damaska’s schema. As with all formal anal- 
ysis, success depends entirely on the credi- 
bility of application. Damaska does not 
claim originality for the insights upon which 
he draws but rather for the way in which he 
combines and applies them. The novel part 
of the study is the linkage between details of 
legal procedures and the differing spirits of 
the state and styles of officialdom. 

In its range and use of historical, political, 
philosophical, and legal materials, this study 
is impressive and is a valuable addition to 
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comparative scholarship. Damaska largely 
succeeds in his objective of integrating dis- 
parate insights and providing a convincing 
analytical framework upon which more indi- 
vidualized studies might be modeled. The 
critical question, of course, is whether alter- 
native methods of integrative analysis would 
yield deeper insights and cover more ground. 

To political and legal modes one must 
add intellectual traditions in our comparative 
understanding of the life of nations, and 
readers will doubtless find additional support 
for Damaska’s persuasive contentions about 
the sources of differences and distinctions in 
his pleasing adherence to the stringent forms 
and conventions of central European scholar- 
ship. 

SEAN McCONVILLE 
University of Illinois 
Chicago 


GILDERHUS, MARK T. Pan American Vi- 
sions: Woodrow Wilson in the Western 
Hemisphere, 1913-1929. Pp. xiii, 194. 
Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 
1986. $25.95. 

SMITH, WAYNE S. The Closest of Enemies: 
A Personal and Diplomatic History of 
the Castro Years. Pp. 308. New York: W. 
W. Norton, 1987. $19.95.: 


Perhaps the most telling observation 
made by Wayne Smith in his personal history 
of U.S. diplomatic relations with Cuba con- 
cerns Jimmy Carter. 


Worst of all, Jimmy Carter presided over the 
death of idealism. He wrapped himself in the 
banner of good causes—human rights, sympathy 
with democrats more than with the dictators in the 
Third World, promotion of peace in the Middle 
East, and a serious effort at arms control. His 
failure as president raised doubts about the causes 
themselves. In effect, Carter took the banners with 
him. That was his legacy to the nation. 


To some degree this failure is similar to that 
recounted in Mark Gilderhus’s painstaking 
account of Woodrow Wilson’s conviction 
that Pan Americanism and the League of 
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Nations would be built upon putative natural 
harmonies existing among nations that could 
form the basis for hemispheric and world 
order and prosperity. 

In his meticulous study based largely 
upon diplomatic correspondence with parti- 
cular reference to Brazil, Argentina, and 
Chile, Gilderhus chronicles the fact that 
relations with Latin America were of major 
concern to Wilson and his adviser, Colonel 
Edward M. House. Wilson believed the 
economic concessions sought by European 
nations threatened the right of self-deter- 
mination of Latin America, and he promised 
U.S. support to emancipate them, at the 
same time pledging that the United States 
would “never again” acquire “territory by 
conquest.” 

The mechanism by which the Wilson 
administration sought to gain regional co- 
operation was a Pan American Treaty that 
through “collective security and compulsory 
arbitration” could achieve a “multilateral 
definition” of the Monroe Doctrine. The 
proposal included provisions for “mutual 
guarantees of political independence under a 
republican form of government” and of 
“territorial integrity.” Regulation of arms 
trade was also envisioned. For Wilson, this 
would also provide a model for peace among 
Europeans. 

The war itself interrupted European com- 
merce and provided the United States with 
the opportunity to expand trade within the 
hemisphere. The U.S. government promoted 
the facilitation of commerce through the 
extension of credit by U.S. foreign branch 
banks made possible under Wilson’s Federal 
Reserve Act of 1913. 

The Pan American Pact pursued through 
diplomatic initiatives by Wilson’s ambas- 
sadors over a two-year period foundered on 
his Mexican policy, a topic explored more 
fully by Gilderhus in his Democracy and 
Revolution: U.S.-Mexican Relations under 
Wilson and Carranza. The Pershing expedi- 
tion of 1916 and the refusal to accept offers 
of good offices from other Latin American 
nations renewed suspicions about U.S. good 
faith in multilateral processes. It was in 
relation to Mexico that Colonel House had 
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earlier recorded thoughts in his diary dis- 
playing the paternalism that characterized 
hemispheric relations of the period. “If a 
man’s home was on fire he would be glad to 
have his neighbors come in and put it out.” 
Therefore, Mexico “should not object to our 
helping adjust her unruly household.” It was 
apparent to Latin American leaders that the 
natural-harmony theory masked a threat of 
hegemony that made participation in U.S.- 
dominated political schemes a risky business. 
The minor role to which they were relegated 
in postwar deliberations confirmed their 
reservations. 

Gilderhus’s book is a work for specialists. 
Gilderhus rarely departs from his detailed 
narrative of complicated events to give an 
overview or interpretation. For the most 
part he relies upon parameters esteblished by 
the writers of the diplomatic correspondence 
or the contemporaneous bulletin of the Pan 
American Union. Why, for instance, in ap- 
praising the basis for Argentina’s posture 
toward the war does he give primacy to 
competition with Brazil and the impact of 
German influence but make no reference to 
the historical relationship with Great Britain? 

In contrast to this dense and demanding 
account, Wayne Smith’s book is a good read. 
Drawing on his personal experien:e, and full 
of his judgments, Smith’s work is a pro- 
vocative and important book. It demon- 
strates how often the United States has failed 
to take advantage of opportunities for easing 
tensions with its nearby island neighbor. The 
current impasse, which led to Smith’s early 
retirement from the foreign service, is clearly 
ideological. What is more disturbing is that 
the pragmatism of the Carter period was 
equally ineffective in achieving a modus 
vivendi. Carter began his presidency by 
ending overflights and travel and expendi- 
ture bans for U.S. citizens. The opening of 
Cuban and U.S. interest sections—embassies 
in all but name—in 1977 followed successful 
negotiations on fishing rights and maritime 
boundaries. Smith and other Stete Depart- 
ment officials expected continuing dis- 
cussions and agreements that would even- 
tually lead to restoration of full diplomatic 


relations between the two countries as part 
of Carter’s policy of dealing with the Third 
World without automatically defining re- 
lations in terms of U.S.-Soviet rivalry. Soon 
this expectation began to be derailed by 
National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brze- 
zinski, who told the press, incorrectly, that 
Cubans had increased troop strength in 
Angola and that normalization was, there- 
fore, impossible. Smith gives numerous ex- 
amples of continued failure by the Carter 
administration to pursue a coordinated pol- 
icy toward Cuba, which included accusing 
Cuba of fomenting attacks on Zaire in May 
1978 by exiled Katanganese from Angola 
when Cuba had alerted the U.S. to the 
invasion and offered to cooperate in stopping 
it. Later, the mounting of U.S.-British air 
and naval maneuvers and the resumption of 
overflights in November 1978 occurred when 
U.S. officials were about to go to Cuba to 
negotiate the release of four U.S. prisoners. 
Smith’s account, of course, does not include 
any covert operations against Cuba that - 
might have been occurring during the period, 
of which he may not have known, although 
he does discuss operations in Angola by 
John Stockwell. 

The finale of the Carter administration’s 
unsuccessful demarche with Cuba cul- 
minated in the Mariel boat lift. Smith has 
blame for both sides in these events, and by 
this time he was chief of the U.S. interest 
section. It is his belief, however, that if the 
United States had not encouraged marine 
hijackings of Cuban boats by welcoming the 
hijackers to U.S. shores and had dealt with 
Cuban complaints regarding emigration, the 
sea lift might never have occurred. 

Any president is going to have advisers 
associated with the White House. Wilson 
had Colonel House; Roosevelt, Harry Hop- 
kins. In foreign affairs in recent admin- 
istrations, it has been the national security 
adviser. Under this agreement, not only is 
advice coming from elsewhere than the State 
Department, but that adviser has his own 
institutionalized apparatus. This apparatus 
has no systematic relationship with the rest 
of the world, however, and it has no institu- 
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tional memory—both attributes of the State 
Department and indispensable to the formu- 
lation of an informed and effective foreign 
policy. Moreover, the national security ad- 
viser is biased, as the name implies, by 
considerations of military security, and this 
predisposes him—for it is never “her”-—to 
see issues in terms of inevitable East-West 
conflict. 

Nevertheless, the failure of the Carter 
presidency to realize the liberal goals for 
which Wayne Smith so assiduously strug- 
gled, and the ignoring of the advice of State 
Department professionals, who were aware 
of courses that could have been taken that 
might have led to normalization of relations, 
may also elicit a more worrisome conclusion. 
Is U.S. foreign policy still propelled by a 
view of U.S. interests that makes accom- 
modation with a Latin American nation on 
the basis of principles applicable equally to 
both parties an impossibility in the 1980s as 
it was in 1916, when Wilson turned his back 
on multilateralism in his dispute with Mex- 
ico? 

MARJORIE WOODFORD BRAY 

California State University 

Los Angeles 


GILPIN, ROBERT. The Political Economy 
of International Relations. Pp. xvi, 449. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1987. $45.00. Paperback, $9.95. 


The main theme of Gilpin’s book is that 
the world system is at a threshold of trans- 
formation. The concluding sentences are 
follows: l 


Nevertheless, at this juncture in the transition 
from one economic order to ‘another, the only 
certainty is that a new international political 
economy is emerging. It is not clear who will gain, 
who will lose, or what the consequences will be for 
global prosperity and world peace (p. 408). 


Some reasons given for the world’s being on 
the brink are the relative decline of the 
United States as a hegemonic leader, the 
ascendance of the Pacific region, and the 
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uncertain future of Japanese-American re- 
lations. 

Although the title of the book includes 
the term “political economy,” as do the titles 
of three of the ten chapters, the analysis 1s 
long on economics and short on politics. One 
factor, for example, for the strategic impor- 
tance of Japan is Soviet initiatives to contest 
the United States militarily in Asia rather 
than Europe. Navies, and now the geopolitics 
of inner space, are central to a new world 
order. 

Topics covered are trade, money, finance, 
debt, economic inequality, multinational cor- 
porations, and ideology; noneconomic trans- 
national movements and institutions, in- 
cluding religion, and the rise of world cities 
are not. Messages are sent to a “discourse 
group” of scholars but in a context general 
enough to inform interested readers. Heavy 
in description about economic relations be- 
tween nations since 1945, several sections 
contain modern historical developments dur- 
ing several centuries, such as money. 

Gilpin is open about his ideology: “My 
position is that a hegemon is necessary to the 
existence of a liberal international economy.” 
He contrasts as “contending” theories liberal- 
ism, Marxism, and nationalism rather than 
treating them as conflicting forces of change. 
The relative decline of the United States ts 
well documented, and he urges it to deal with 
its foreign debt, reindustrialize, and resist the 
New Protectionism. Speculation about the 
new world order focuses on the United 
States and Japan, whether Japan can become 
a financial hegemon, and whether the need 
for a hierarchy for world stability can come 
from pluralist leadership. 

Too much is made of Japan as it begins to 
face competition, an aging population, and a 
new generation. Much praise is to be given 
for emphasizing the role of technology in 
growth and trade. The prediction that it is 
“highly doubtful that they [technologies] will 
cause a replication of the unprecedented 
postwar global rate of economic growth” can 
be challenged by recent developments in 
superconductivity, resins, synthetic materials 
that could end the century of steel, and the 
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undeveloped know-how of plant production 
in water and air. One can argue here and 
there, but this is a very fair presentation of 
the economic, and hence political, issues 
confronting those who will shape the near 
future of a new world order. 
HENRY TEUNE 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 


KRUZEL, JOSEPH, ed. American Defense 
Annual 1987-1988. Pp. xxvii, 387. Lexing- 
ton, MA: Lexington Books; Columbus: 
Ohio State University, Mershon Center, 
1987. Paperbound, $16.95. 


As a summation of evolving American 
national security thinking, the yearly vol- 
umes of the American Defense Annual have 
become, in the third issuance, an indispens- 
able guide within this complex field. Joseph 
Kruzel, as sole editor, proves exceptional in 
his choice of knowledgeable writers and in 
the logical progression of subject matter. 
The authors are lucid and fruitful in their 
observations, while the topics leed the reader 
into a satisfying, logical coverage. 

A glossary and abbreviations. given at the 
outset, are very helpful, as is thz perceptive 
opening chapter by the editor. Its gist is that 
the year 1986 was one of “transition and 
indirection for American defense policy.” 
Among the debits were the Iran-contra scan- 
dal and the Reykjavik summit meeting, 
criticized for concealing “important politico- 
military initiatives from the nation’s senior 
military officials.” The presented evidence is 
troubling. The U.S.-Soviet rivalry, however, 
currently shows less range and depth. 

To Samuel Huntington, the Feagan stra- 
tegic innovations give more balance, with 
defense in nuclear exchanges and with of- 
fensive operations in conventional wars. To 
Richard Stubbing, while military spending 
has increased, it has been done on the old 
basis, the three major services dividing the 
pie with scant attention to priorities. He 
points out that “in 1987 there was still no 
comprehensive U.S. defense strategy.” Gen- 
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eral Nutting echoes this in declaring “above. 
allelse, the American government and people 
must find a better structure for defining 
national interests and objectives, for artic- 
ulating and executing coordinated policy.” 
Stubbing thinks that the “verdict is still out” 
on the feasibility of the Strategic Defense 
Initiative. Drs. Davis and Steinberg, how- 
ever, believe a strategic defense program of 
modest or broad goals “makes sense as a 
hedge against Soviet defenses and as ameans 
of testing the feasibility and limits of new 
defensive technologies.” 

There are complaints. Davis and Stein- 
berg believe that there was no willingness to 
face up to hard choices on strategic nuclear 
forces. Dr. Lambeth questions whether we 
could make an adequate and timely resupply 
of theater forces. Admiral Zumwalt cautions 
that the United States lacked a ready indus- 
trial base and would have to fight with 
equipment then available. Robert Price, Jr., 
assails weapons complexities and stresses the 
need for durable, simple weapons and sys- 
tems for the average fighting man to use. 

Military reform has a proponent in 
William Lind, who decries military exercises 
as “better preparation for staging an opera 
than for combat.” Still, he thinks that Army 
doctrine is in good shape by favoring maneu- 
ver over its traditional firepower attrition 
warfare. 

The overdue legislative reform of the 
Defense Department in 1986 is engagingly 
described by Vincent Davis, who had closely 
followed this effort. He gives a hopeful 
forecast of benefits from a partnership be- 
tween the secretary and the chairperson of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as principal military 
adviser to the president, the strengthened 
theater commanders, and the reduction of 
service secretaries powers. The new two- 
year budgeting system, and the unobstructed 
career path for joint staff trained officers, 
and, importantly, the new undersecretary of 
defense for acquisition (procurement) are 
deemed vital changes. 

While describing the variety of views his 
contributors represent and while concluding 
that the military is well equipped, well 
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trained, and highly motivated, Kruzel asks 
two pregnant questions: (1) with budget 
limits, can the United States “make hard 
choices about force strategy and force pos- 
tures”? and (2) canit recognize that national 
security, as Lester Brown has pointed out, 
“requires a strong economic base on which 
to build military preparedness”? 
ROY M. MELBOURNE 
Chapel Hill 
North Carolina 


MccGWIRE, MICHAEL. Military Objectives 
in Soviet Foreign Policy. Pp. xiv, 530. 
Washington, DC: Brookings Institution, 
1987. $39.95. Paperbound, $18.95. 


There are a number of ways to examine 
Soviet foreign policy and each will provide 
different assessments. While many favor 
using the lens of ideology, others view it from 
the perspective of personality or institu- 
tions—party, military, bureaucracy. Mcc- 
Gwire, in the volume under review, suggests 
that an examination of military objectives 
provides a means by which a rigorous analy- 
sis can be made that will take into account 
changes in military technology, inter- 
pretations of the enemy’s goals, and Marxist- 
Leninist thought, which, while changing, 
provides the basic framework for Soviet 
thinking. 

Arguing that there is no dearth of material 
from Soviet sources, the problem instead lies 
in interpretation. Accordingly, a careful anal- 
ysis of military objectives in war provides 
insights to peacetime diplomacy and pre- 
paredness. If one starts from the Marxist- 
Leninist position that the capitalist world 
must destroy the socialist system to survive, 
then the main objective of the Soviets is to 
win that final world war. Initially, he argues, 
the USSR, between 1948 and 1953, believed 
that the United States intended to attack it 
while the West had a military advantage. 
Thus the Soviet objective was to be strong 
enough to repel the attack and, in turn, go 
onto the offensive, defeat the North Atlantic 
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Treaty Organization (NATO), and deny a 
beachhead in Europe to the Americans. By 
the mid-1950s, the Soviets began to pull even 
with the United States in war-making po- 
tential. At the beginning of the next decade, 
the Kennedy administration embarked on a 
military buildup that alarmed the Soviets 
and inspired them to respond so that if war 
was imminent, it could launch an attack on 
warning and destroy its enemy. The period 
of arms racing began to subside after 1966, 
when Soviet thinking changed again, its 
theorists coming to believe that in an all-out 
war, there would be no victor, as both sides 
could destroy the other. Thus they began to 
focus upon arms reduction through negotia- 
tions so that if war came, Soviet society 
would not be obliterated. Throughout this 
period, they saw World War III as passing 
through two stages—the war for Western 
Europe and against the United States. In the 
first stage, the Soviets came to believe after 
1966, that, using the blitzkrieg idea of the 
Germans in World War II and conventional 
weapons in the main, it could defeat NATO 
and not induce the United States to respond 
by launching its intercontinental ballistic 
missiles against the Russian homeland. Once 
victory was achieved and by developing a 
defensive perimeter arcing from the British 
Isles through North Africa and the Horn of 
Africa to Afghanistan, it could deprive the 
United States a beachhead, as it had in 
World War II, to launch a campaign to 
recover Western Europe. At that point, the 
Soviet thinkers believe, a long, protracted 
war might ensue during which neither side 
could totally defeat the other and some sort 
of peace might be effected. 

The utility of this analysis is seen in the 
present circumstances. Beginning in the 
1970s and continuing to the present, the 
Soviets have sought to negotiate arms reduc- 
tions with the United States that might 
remove the U.S. ability to destroy the Soviet 
Union totally in an all-out war. It also sheds 
light on the insistence that—at this writing— 
current negotiations must include the nuclear 
missiles held by West Germany—rmissiles 
that in a war against NATO might turn it 
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into a nuclear struggle and bring the United 
States in. Such reductions would both reduce 
tensions and weaken the West in any attempt 
to destroy the Soviets completely. 

This volume is rich in insights to Soviet 
thought on weapons systems and goals and 
strategies to be pursued in peace and war. It 
responds to the uncritical arguments that the 
Soviet Union is an evil empire bent on world 
conquest, that its true objectives are foment- 
ing world revolution, or that Afghanistan is 
the first stage in the USSR’s plan for expan- 
sion. This volume is not a defense of the 
Soviet Union and it is not an apology for its 
behavior; instead it is a hard and realistic 
analysis of Soviet data and writings that 
gives MccGwire a sound basis for his con- 
clusions. Finally, it is not offered as a new 
and only way of looking at Soviet foreign 
policy. : 

This volume should be must reading for 
all U.S. policymakers and negotiators and 
certainly will be invaluable to anyone seeking 
a rational analysis of Soviet thinking and 
analysis. 

JOSEF SILVERSTEIN 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick 

New Jersey 


SMITH, MICHAELJOSEPH. Realist Thought 
from Weber to Kissinger. Pp. xii, 256. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1936. $30.00. 


The strength of this book is its careful, 
comprehensive analysis of the ideas of a 
number of seminal political writers and/or 
statesmen during the past century who are 
said to share the so-called realist perception 
of international affairs. Smith teaches gov- 
ernment and foreign policy at the University 
of Virginia, and his book appears in a series 
of volumes, Political Traditions in Foreign 
Policy, edited by Kenneth W. Thompson. 

Smith has written a synoptic but thor- 
oughly workmanlike summary of the polit- 
ical ideas of Max Weber, E. H. Carr, Rein- 


hold Niebuhr, Hans Morgenthau, George 
Kennan, and Henry Kissinger. These six 
were chosen not because they exhaust the list 
of modern practitioners of realism, but be- 
cause they “do fairly represent” their “range 
and depth.” 

The ideas of all six are set against a 
backdrop of three recurrent themes: the 
extent to which they attempted to develop 
realism as a “general theory” for all inter- 
national political analysis; the manner in 
which realist concepts—apart from a general 
theory-—have been applied to evaluate the 
particular policies of a government; and the 
degree to which realist approaches are used 
in considering the morality of foreign policy 
decisions. The reason why these particular 
themes were chosen, however, is not readily 
apparent, given that not all of the six prin- 
cipal authors discussed here made a contri- 
bution to each theme. 

Two brief chapters also offer thumbnail 
sketches of classical progenitors of modern 
realism-—for example, Thucydides, Mach- 
jiavelli, and Hobbes—and of what Smith 
calls.the “idealist provocateurs”—such as 
Alfred Zimmern and James Shotwell—dur- 
ing the period between the two world wars, 
to whom contemporary cold-war era realists 
reacted. A concluding chapter summarizes 
what Smith regards as the realists’ four 
major assumptions—the ineluctable “evil” 
of human naturs, the persistence of the 
phenomenon of the state, the “ubiquitous” 
dominance of the pursuit of power by both 
individuals and states, and, finally, the em- 
phasis on an understanding of international 
politics. through a rational analysis of con- 
flicting power pursuits—and includes 
Smith’s own critical appreciation of them. 
Carefully annotated and generally well ba- 
lanced in the presentation of the ideas of the 
six major figures examined, Smith’s book 
will long retain its value as a lucid intro- 
duction to the ideas of a group of complex 
foreign policy theorist-practitioners. 

But is all this a “fair representation”—to 
paraphrase Smith—of modern realism? 
From beginning to end, Smith recognizes the 
problem of getting a firm handle on his 
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subject. At the start, he remarks that one of 
the conclusions to come out of these pages is 
the “elusiveness” of the realist concept. To- 
ward the end, he declares that it “may be” 
that realism is bétter viewed as a kind of 
personal philosophical stance, “a Weltan- 
schauung,” rather than as a “conventional 
theory or explanation” of international af- 
fairs and, as such, has given us simul- 
taneously both badly simplified rationali- 
zations and “profound insights.” 

Just so: Smith’s attempts to show exactly 
what his six writers have in common, or why, 
for example, a Kissinger could come to a 
conclusion so vastly different from that of a 
Morgenthau or a Kennan about the signifi- 
cance of the Vietnam war to U.S. power 
interests, are noteworthy primarily for demon- 
strating the difficulty of the subject that 
Smith has chosen. What does it mean that, as 


Smith repeatedly emphasizes, realists in inter- . 


national politics invariably regard “evil” as 
being inherent in human nature? Is it that 
idealists do not? Such loose terminology 
invites skepticism about conceptual analysis 
and,- in the end, it suggests that at a suffi- 
ciently high level of abstraction all writers on 
a given subject somehow can be classified 
together. And what a thicket of meandering 
speculation is revealed when Smith describes 
Kissinger as a “realist” when it comes to his 
ideas on power, prestige, and the role of 
great nations, while at the same time he is 
characterized as having “romantic notions” 
about’ the importance of leadership. One 
looks forward to a future volume by Smith 
that will sharpen the conceptual similarities 
that he suggests we should perceive in the 
ideas of the writers he has chosen and that he 
has so well presented here. 
JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 
University of Bridgeport 
Connecticut 
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DE SILVA, K. M. Managing Ethnic Tensions 
in Multi-Ethnic Societies: Sri Lanka, 
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1880-1995, Pp. xix, 429. Lanham, MD: 
University of America, 1986. $36.50. Pa- 
perbound, $19.75. 

TAMBIAG, S.J. Sri Lanka: Ethnic Fratricide 
and the Dismantling of Democracy. Pp. 
xi, 198. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1986. $17.95. 

K. M. de Silva and S. J. Tambiah are Sri 
Lankans, the former a Sinahlese, professor 
of history at the University of Peradeniya 
and director of the International Center for 
Ethnic Studies in Kandy; the latter, a Tamil, 
professor of anthropology at Harvard and a 
scholar of Thai Buddhism. Both set out to 
understand and explain the social history 
and the political sociology that underlie the 
current Tamil-Sinhala ethnic conflict in that 
erstwhile paradise called Sri Lanka. 

Tambiah’s book, completed in July 1984, 
was an immediate and impassioned response 


, to the 1983 anti-Tamil riots in which over a 


thousand Tamils were killed by what is now 
widely accepted by most knowledgeable for- 
eign observers as officially organized bands 
of thugs. An epigram to the book reads, 
“Who can protest and does not, is an ac- 
complice to the act.” The preface acknowl- 
edges the book as “‘an engaged political 
tract’ rather than a ‘distanced academic 
treatise.” Nonetheless, at no time does it 
lose its analytic integrity, court bridled big- 
otry, or stoop to political connivance. In this 
concise but comprehensive treatise, Tambiah 
traces the origins and the sustaining of Sri 
Lanka’s interethnic violence to several re- 
lated causes. A sample includes the sub- 
sumption of separate sociopolitical units by 
the British for administrative convenience, 
the colonialist disregard for indigenous cul- 
tural forms and the consequent rise of Sin- 
hala-Buddhist nationalism turned communal 
chauvinism, the formation of an indigenous 
elite ruling class of which some consequential 
members unconsciously sacrificed what was 
just at the altar of short-term political ex- 
pedience of which linguistic and religious 
chauvinism are the best known and the 
creation of a dependent economy lesser 
known, outright oppression of an ethnic 
minority by the mythicization of history and 
the historicization of myth by those who 
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ought to have known better, and the rise of 
state terror in the name of an:i-terrorism, 
scape-goatism, repression, and political cor- 
ruption. The book ends with an optimistic 
but politically incorrect—vis-d-vis the Tamil 
separatists-—proposal, conceived in the lib- 
eral democratic tradition. Missing is a strong 
indictment of Tamil chauvinism. 

Begun in 1979, the first draft of K. M. de 
Silva’s book was completed in 1981. He 
claims, “The riots of 1983 compelled me to 
take a more searching look at many of the 
chapters I had written.” One is hard pressed 
to believe that 1983 made anv difference 
except to update the apologetics aimed at 
exonerating the present Sri Lankan govern- 
ment. 

Whereas Tambiah cautions us to his 
ideological commitments and convictions, 
de Silva claims merely to help readers “reach 
their own conclusions on the basis of the 
data provided in [his] book.” I-onically, if 
there ever were a text that deserved to be 
read against itself for its rhetorical con- 
struction it is not Tambiah’s but de Silva’s. A 
few examples will demonstrate this. When 
Muslim politicians make a calculated move 
in the interest of their community, they are 
congratulated for competing against formid- 
able disadvantages, pragmatically, and adap- 
tively. The contrast is with purported Tamil 
belligerence. Similar adjectives. plus “ac- 
commodating,” are reserved for the Sin- 
halese in general, but especialy for the 
Jayewardene government, When Tamil poli- 
ticians make comparable moves, they are 
described as manipulative, inward looking, 
and adventuristic. By official accounts 
alone—notorious for undercounting—the 
post-1983 death toll is placed above 6000. 
Most of the dead are Tamil civilians— 
including women and children—and almost 
all, killed by the armed forces occupying the 
Tamil areas. De Silva, who consistently calls 
Tamil militants “terrorists,” posits himself as 
apologist for the occasional lapse in disci- 
pline of the “peace keeping forces” when 
their “patience wears thin.” 

Defending the government against char- 
ges of collusion in the 1983 riots, this Whig- 


gish historian of the Right notes that “no 
firm evidence has yet emerged to support 
that contention.” This statement would be 
funny if it were not so perverse. In 1983 
alone, by the government's own under- 
estimated count, 400 Tamils were killed, 53 
political detainees massacred while in cus- 
tody, millions of dollars’ worth of property 
destroyed; Tamils and Sinhalese citizens 
filed complaints with the authorities, pro- 
viding witnesses and evidence. The author- 
ities responded by ignoring them or harassing 
them into silence. Not one murderer has 
been brought to book. 

Twice de Silva’s passions rise to condemn 
atrocities. An armed attack on Sinhala vil- 
lagers by Tamil militants he calls “most 
horrifying.” No such horror is expressed 
over the massacre of hundreds as many 
Tamil civilians by the armed forces. The 
other instance is the burning of the famous 
Jaffna library, described by de Silva as a 
“mindless act of barbarism.” Given its posi- 
tioning in the text, this statement leads the 
unfamiliar reader to conclude that Tamils 
burned their own library, whereas the police 
were the arsonists. 

In this presumably official story, atro- 
cities become flattened down to the merely 
atrocious. Those very mythic histories that 
have legitimated so much bloodshed and for 
which Tambiah calls for interrogating and 
deconstructing, de Silva presents as “factual 
sources.” 

E. VALENTINE DANIEL 

Institute for Advanced Study 

Princeton 

New Jersey 


FINDLING, JOHN E. Close Neighbors, Dis- 
tant Friends: United States-Central Ameri- 
can Relations. Pp. xvi, 240. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1987. $35.00. 

BEST, EDWARD. U.S. Policy and Regional 
Security in Central America. Pp. 182. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987, 
$32.50. 
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Both these well-documented and schol- 
arly works make a strong plea for the 
understanding of the history of U.S.-Central 
American relations as an aid to the deter- 
mination of a viable North American foreign 
policy. Edward Best, whose expertise is in 
the area of international relations, is af- 
filiated with the International Institute for 
Strategic Studies. John E. Findling is a 


professor of history whose research con- 


centrates on diplomatic sources to present a 
thorough picture of North American in- 
terests in Central America for the past 200 
years. 
U.S. Policy and Regional Security in 
Central America analyzes U.S. policy parti- 
cularly under the Carter and Reagan admin- 
istrations. Best begins with a succinct over- 
view of U.S. policy in the early twentieth 
century in which he argues that North Ameri- 
can governments relied on local elites and 
private U.S. interests to ensure North Ameri- 
can national interests. When a crisis erupted, 
Central America was discovered anew and 
the United States utilized a series of tradi- 
tional responses—both military and eco- 
nomic—which since the 1970s have not been 
working. As Central American wealth be- 
came concentrated in fewer hands and local 
elites became more entrenched, they were 
more resistant to U.S. pressure for change, 
when a sustained internal opposition to their 
rule was growing. Thus, for the traditional 
strategies to work, the costs for the United 
States would have to increase dramatically. 

Best’s book devotes considerable time to 
an examination of the Carter and Reagan 
administrations’ unsuccessful and con- 
tradictory strategies in the region with spe- 
cific regard to El Salvador and Nicaragua. 
Fragments of this misguided policy exist in 
other sources, but this book puts them all 
together: a detailed analysis of the origins of 


the Contadora negotiations and the bilateral - 


U.S.-Nicaraguan talks at Manzanillo are 
placed in context for the reader. One can see 
clearly the vagaries and inconsistencies of a 
U.S. policy that paid lip service to negoti- 
ations in the midst of a military strategy. Best 
concludes with a thoughtful discussion of 
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alternative policies that the United States 
might pursue. 

The historical sweep of Findling’s book is 
greater than that of Best’s, and its style of 
analysis is quite different. Findling deals less 
with interpretation and scenarios and more 
with the historical record as compiled 
through diplomatic sources. He demon- 
strates convincingly the continuity of U.S. 
policy toward Central America. Findling’s 
discussion of the American search for stra- 
tegic control of the isthmus and the perceived 
importance of a canal dates from the nine- 
teenth century, when British power still 
dominated the region. North American con- 
cern for stability in the region is long- 
standing: the United States tried to ensure 
that the Central American nations would not 
incur foreign debts in order to avoid any 
pretext for foreign intervention in a hemi- 
sphere the United States saw as its own. 

Findling also brings the reader up to date 
with an examination of policies of the Rea- 
gan administration that sought to restore the 
global image of the United States as a strong 
foe of international communism and that 
designated Central America as the focal 
point of this shift in policy, given its strategic 
location. Of particular note in Findling’s 
book is his comparison of recent events with 
past incidents. In 1909, U.S. Secretary of 
State Knox organized a surrogate army to 
overthrow Nicaraguan dictator José Santos 
Zelaya, while the Taft administration and 
the U.S. press reviled Zelaya as the “menace 
of Central America.” 

Both of these books are essential reading 
at this critical juncture in U.S.-Central Ameri- 
can relations. Both show the continuity of 
U.S. perceptions toward Central America 
and the failures of current U.S. policy. The 
consistency of North American policy re- 
sponses demonstrates the immense difficulty 
of changing course. 

LAURA N. O'SHAUGHNESSY 

St. Lawrence University 

Canton 

New York 
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GAUNSON, A. B. The Anglo-French Clash in 
Lebanon and Syria, 1940-45. Pp. xi, 233. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987. 
$29.95. 

ROBERTS, DAVID. The Ba'th and the Cre- 
ation of Modern Syria. Pp. 182. New 
York: St. Martin’s Press, 1987. $35.00. 
In recent years, the Syrian Arab Republic 

has played a crucial and, often, an inscrutable 
role in Middle East politics. Indeed, Syrian 
policy in Lebanon and toward the Iran-Iraq 
war has bafiled casual observers and even 
diplomatic and academic specialists. 

The two major determinants shaping the 
foreign policy of modern Syria are its his- 
torical legacy and internal political dy- 
namics. An important part of that historical 
legacy is the subject matter of A. B. Gaun- 
son’s book on the wartime Anglo-French 
conflict in the Levant; in contrast, David 
Roberts focuses on the ruling Baath party 
and its formative influence on Syrian do- 
mestic and foreign politics. 

Gaunson presents a detailed and well- 
documented account of the Anglo-French 
confrontation that began with Churchill’s 
decision to support the Free French forces 
under General Charles de Gaulle against the 
pro-German Vichy regime, which controlled 
Syria arid Lebanon. Soon after the defeat of 
the Vichy regime, in mid-1941 by combined 
British and Free French forces, the divergent 
objectives of the two allies became manifest. 
De Gaulle hoped to reestablish France’s 
imperial position in the Levant, while Chur- 
chill was intent on accommodating the rising 
tide of Arab nationalism by granting political 
independence. While some British officials 
considered it essential to maintain the 
Anglo-French alliance, the proponents of a 
pro-Arab policy won in the end, since for- 
feiting Arab goodwill would undermine Brit- 
ain’s interests throughout the Middle East. 
The result was a long series of crises that 
brought the two allies to the brink of armed 
conflict, such as the French arrest of the 
Lebanese ministers in November 1948, their 
shelling of Damascus in May 1945, and the 
ensuing British ultimatum leading to the 


joint Anglo-French evacuation of the Levant 
in August 1946. 

De Gaulle never forgave Churchill for 
having insulted France and forcing it to leave 
the Levant; as president of the Fifth Re- 
public, he vetoed Britain’s second application 
in 1967 to join the European Economic 
Community. Nor was Britain destined to 
retain Arab friendship after its policy failures 
in Palestine and Egypt. Meanwhile, Syria 
and Lebanon had become independent re- 
publics, although successive Syrian govern- 
ments refused to recognize a separate Le- 
banese entity. 

David Roberts observed Syrian politics 
firsthand as a British diplomat in Damascus 
and subsequently as ambassador to Syria, 
from 1973 to 1976, and to Lebanon, from 
1981 to 1983. His book represents a historie 
événementielle of the Baath, combining per- 
sonal observations, analysis of political 
events, and documentary evidence from pri- 
mary and secondary sources. Throughout 
the book, the insights of the diplomat- 
practitioner are interwoven with scholarly 
scrutiny to produce a highly readable, if not 
well organized, study of the Baath. Special 
attention is given to the party’s official 
ideology, its Hegelian ancestry and evo- 
lution, and its permeation throughout Syrian 
society. Successive chapters cover the polit- 
ically dominant Alawite sect, the coup d’etat 
politics of the 1950s, the union with Nasserist 
Egypt, the Baath takeover of March 1963, 
the ascendance of the Neo-Baathists, and the 
rise of General Hafez al-Assad as president 
in 1970. 

While much of the coverage parallels that 
found in other books, some of Roberts’s 
conclusions are worth noting. Roberts pays 
tribute to Assad’s leadership abilities and the 
performance of the Syrian army against 
Israel in the 1973 war. He makes a strong 
case for Assad’s cold pragmatism, which 
placed Baathist ideology into the deep freeze. 
Instead, Roberts argues, Assad is guided by 
the Syria-first doctrine, which is rooted in 
the greater-Syria ideology of the Partie pop- 
ulaire syrien. The other important factor, to 
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Roberts, is sectarianism—the tenuous status 
of the Alawite sect in the eyes of the Muslim 
Brotherhood that claims the support of 


Syria’s Sunni majority. The willingness of ' 


Iranian clergy to recognize the Alawites as a 
branch of Islam has accorded much needed 
legitimacy to Assad’s regime vis-à-vis his 
domestic and external Sunni opponents. 
Hence the close ties between Islamic Iran 
and secular Syria against the Sunni Baath of 
Iraq—a relationship that has been tested 
recently by the growing challenge of pro- 
Iranian Shiite groups.in Lebanon. The book 
concludes with a good discussion of the 
problems facing the Baath and Syria in the 
post-Assad era. 

Both studies are valuable contributions 
to the scholarship on the Levant. Together 
they contain a great deal of solid information 
and insightful analysis that should prove 
useful both to area specialists and to general 
readers. 

RICHARD DEKMAJIAN - 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles 


RUBENBERG, CHERYL A. Israel and the 
American National Interest: A Critical 
Examination. Pp. xvi, 446. Champaign: 
University of Illinois Press, 1986. $24.95. 


This volume is a challenge to U.S. policy 
toward the Arab-Israeli conflict over the last 
40 years. Rubenberg willingly states that her 
book is not “value-free and scientifically 
neutral.” This work is, in fact, overtly in 
favor of the Palestinian Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) and criticizes all other actors in 
the Middle Eastern drama: Israel, the United 
States, the Arab governments, and the rad- 
ical Palestinian organizations, among others. 

The book deserves praise as a bold state- 
ment of an unpopular thesis on U.S. policy 
in the Middle East. Rubenberg does not shy 
away from positions that most analysts in 
this country, and certainly public opinion, 
reject as invalid. Her commitment to a just 
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solution to the Arab-Israeli conflict is com- 
mendable. 

Yet, in an effort to promote her per- 
spective, Rubenberg makes numerous in- 
accurate claims; furthermore, her.position is 
altogether extreme and one-sided. Thus she 
accuses Israel for being responsible for practi- 
cally every regional war in the Middle East 
over the last four decades. The Israelis, she 
maintains, rejected all the efforts of the 
Arabs to establish peace. The United States 
is perceived as Israel’s loyal ally, encouraging 
and facilitating Israeli aggression. Even the 
1967 war is described as a conflict prompted 
by America’s desire to depose Nasser, al- 
though no evidence is given in this, as in 
many other, cases. 

One of the most obvious problems with 
the book is that while Rubenberg performs 
heroics in a determined effort to understand 
the Arabs, she refuses to give the Israelis 
similar treatment. Thus, while she highlights 
the “transformation of the PLO” from a 
radical to a compromising organization, she 
describes Israel’s position as invariably ag- 
gressive. The reader is left with a heavy 
feeling that a double standard is at work 
resulting from Rubenberg’s ideological com- 
mitments. 

- Rubenberg fails to recognize some of the 
most important aspects of Israel’s political 
system and society. She minimizes the dif- 
ferences between the political blocs in Israel, 
a critical task for the understanding of 
Israel’s foreign policy since 1948. Rubenberg 
mistakenly sees Begin’s rise to power as 
merely the emergence of “a new style.” 
Similarly, she describes the Israeli emphasis 
on the Holocaust as merely instrumental, a 
means to gain world sympathy. She fails to 
recognize the authentic force of the Holo- 
caust experience. For her the tragedy is “a 
useful pathology for rallying mass support.” 

Structurally, the book is organized 
around six major events between the 1947 
partition of Palestine and: the 1982 war. 
These historical chapters are sandwiched 
between a general introductory chapter, tack- 
ling the “fallacies” of “the elite consensus” on 
the Middle East, and a summary, which 
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discusses the pro-Israel lobby in Washington. 
The historical chapters are comprehensive 
and well written, but inaccuracies and mis- 
interpretations are not uncommon. 

In the final analysis, although the volume 
makes a strong case for the Palestinians, 
especially as their case is represented by the 
PLO, it is less successful in demonstrating 
that Israel does not serve the U.S. national 
interest in the Middle East, as this interest is 
defined by most Americans. Toward the end 
of the book, Rubenberg says that “Israel 
exists at the expense of the Palestinians.” 
The meaning of her message is simple: Israel 
ought to disappear. 

ILAN PELEG 

Lafayette College 

Easton 

Pennsylvania 


RUSTOW, DANKWART A. Turkey: Ameri- 
ca’s Forgotten Ally. Pp. xv, 154. New 
York: Council on Foreign Relations, 
1987. $14.95. 


Forgotten? If not, then underrated or 
disparaged in the face of special pleading by 
vocal partisans such as philhellenes and 
Armenian Turkophobes. 

Professor Rustow presents a brief but 
sound, well-rounded view of the easternmost 
member of the North Atlantic Treat Organi- 
zation, without stooping to hackneyed 
bangs-per-buck parsimony—so many 
Mehmetgiks for the cost of one GI grunt. 
With appreciation for the Turks’ character 
and society, assets and diminishing dis- 
advantages, attitudes and aspirations, this 
little book persuasively seeks better attention 
by Americans and their policymakers and 
lawmakers to Turkey’s geopolitical hazards 
and challenges and how the republic is 
meeting them. 

As a people, the Turks are worthy allies. 
Their economy has been so much improved 
since decrepit empire mutated into youthful 
democracy that, were it unencumbered by 
strategic predicaments, foreign aid would 


not be an issue. The aberrations of excessive 
pluralism that disrupted multiparty behavior 
after 1961, mostly the failure of the two 
major, centrist parties to undertake any 
coalition together, resulting in unworkable 
mariages de convenance, seem now replaced 
by more pragmatic competition, promising 
vital stability. Hardly even vestigially Third 
World, Turkey is increasingly worthy of 
American cooperation. 

Rustow correctly stresses Turkey’s im- 
munity to Khomeinism, and the minor im- 
pact of quasi-Islamist parties on the political 
scence. Rustow may, however, understate the 
potential for future disarray inherent in the 
prime ministry’s Department of Religious 
Affairs, and the precarious concessions of 
some major party leaders to religious funda- 
mentalists. 

The half chapter on the Cyprus question 
would make a good journal article, deserving 
wide attention to countervail the influence 
on the White House and Congress of ex 
parte pleaders. Without relating how much 
Ankara and Athens have exploited inter- 
communal friction on the island to distract 
attention from domestic discord, Rustow 
delineates the bacxground and treaty justifi- 
cation for Turkish intervention begun in 
1974, 

While “Turkey and Israel are America’s 
closest partners in the Middle East,” the 
former’s strength and location are more 
pertinent to the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization’s program. Meanwhile, Turkey’s 
now-warm-now-cool relations with the Zion- 
ist state exemplify its independent pursuit of 
its own “peace at home, peace in the world” 
master principle. Now, “Turkish and Ameri- 
can interests in the Middle East converge 
and coincide more closely than ever. Turkey 
remains a crucial barrier to Soviet expansion. 
Historically and strategically, culturally and 
commercially, Turkey is the West’s bridge to 
a more peaceful Middle East,” concludes 
Rustow. I conclude: this book is a standard, 
up-to-date, must work in its field. 

DONALD E. WEBSTER 

Claremont 

California 
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SCHAHGALDIAN, NIKOLA B. The Iranian 
Military under the Islamic Republic. Pp. 
xili,-163. Santa Monica, CA: Rand, 1987. 
No price, 

LIMBERT, JOHN W. Iran: At War with 


History. Pp. xviii, 186. Boulder, CO: 


Westview Press, 1987. $28.00. 


Nikola Schahgaldian’s study of the Ira- 
nian military was sponsored by the U.S. 
under secretary of defense for policy and 
conducted by the Rand Corporation. Its 
findings are based primarily on interviews 
with about 110 Iranian former military per- 
sonnel now living in exile in Western coun- 
tries. Although Schahgaldian concedes that 
his sample is biased, he argues that it was the 
only available source for such a study and 
could yield useful information when bal- 
anced with the existing academic and jour- 
nalistic information on contemporary Iran. 
Given these considerations, this book is 
certainly of interest to Middle East specialists 
and policy analysts. It provides an account 
of the transformation of the old regime’s 
professional armed forces into a relatively 
loyal and disciplined organ of the Islamic 
Republic, a guided transformation achieved 
through purges, restructuring, and reduction 
in size to half of the armed forces’ former 
500,000-man strength. More important, the 
new professional armed forces are now coun- 
terbalanced by the 350,000-man Islamic Rev- 
olutionary Guard Corps, which grew out of 
the politically heterogeneous self-styled rev- 
olutionary militias into the primary armed 
organ of the clerical faction that emerged 
dominant at the head of the Islamic Re- 
public. According to Schahgaldian, within 
both of these armed organizations, the dom- 
inant individuals have close family ties to 
powerful Persian clerical families, but this 
claim, although plausible, is not sub- 
stantiated. The major thesis of the book, 
however, is that in the post-Khomeini period, 
threats of military intervention in political 
conflict are more likely to arise from the 
Islamic Revolutionary Guard Corps than 
from the professional military. This, too, 
seems a reasonable projection, given the 
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present predominance of the Guards over 
the regular armed forces. Even if one agrees 
with Schahgaldian’s assessment that any 
successful alternative will emerge from with- 
in the present power structure, however, it is 
not clear why Schahgaldian assumes that all 
contenders for power—including factions of 
the Guards—-must inevitably support clerical 
candidates, because it is conceivable to have 
an Islamic Republic without clerical domi- 
nation, especially if the new rulers come to 
power through a military struggle. 

John Limbert’s Iran: At War with History 
is one of the series Profiles: Nations of the 
Middle East. A former hostage in: Iran, 
Limbert is with the U.S. Foreign Service and 
displays considerable knowledge and in- 
timate familiarity with Iranian culture and 
history. The book, however, is based almost 
entirely on secondary sources and is thus 
intended not for the specialists but for the 
educated layperson, to whom Limbert wants 
to explain that “Iran did not come into 
existence in 1979 with the inauguration of 
ABC’s ‘America Held Hostage.’” To this 
end, Limbert pays a learned homage to the 
richness and diversity of Iranian history, and 
thus his account is a welcome antidote to the 
polluted atmosphere of hostility and igno- 
rance that permeates the perceptions the 
United States and Iran have of each other. 
But as the book’s title suggests, Limbert 
takes the present rulers of Iran to task for - 
their imposition of an obscurantist reign of 
terror upon an essentially tolerant and crea- 
tive background of Iranian history. This 
point of view is certainly appealing to Iranian 
dissidents and their sympathizers, but as 
Limbert’s own account clearly indicates, the 
present regime is also a product of Iranian 
history and not something imposed from 
outside. There are a few factual errors—for 
example, the assertion that the Feda guer- 
rillas originated in the Tudeh party—and a 
tendency on Limbert’s part to deemphasize 
events such as British involvement in the. 
early rise of Riza Khan or the U.S. role in the 
1953 overthrow of Premier Mossadegh, 
which were important in undermining the 
legitimacy of the Pahlavi dynasty and in 
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causing among Iranians much resentment of 
and paranoia toward foreigners. 
AFSHIN MATIN 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


YANIV, AVNER. Dilemmas of Security: Pol- 
itics, Strategy, and the Israeli Experience 
in Lebanon. Pp. xii, 355. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1987. $24.95. 


Avner Yaniv has written an interpretation 
of Israel’s foreign policy conduct in Lebanon 
from 1982 to 1985 based on a model of the 
security dilemma, Additionally, he briefly 
applies this model to all Israel’s foreign 
policies since the inception of the state—and 
before, during the period of the Yishuv—and 
in conclusion predicts future conduct based 
on the model. Yaniv presents his security 
dilemma as g universal situation faced by all 
states in the international system resulting 
from the anarchic nature of the system. 
Yaniv considers the human condition—and 
the nature of states—-to be essentially in- 
secure and thus prone to aggressive action 
out of fear. Yaniv claims repeatedly that 
Israel’s behavior is no different from that of 
most states throughout world history, which 
he argues derives from an iron law that 
pushes states, “logically, into a game of 
preemption against not only their adversaries 
but also their allies.” 

Because the book focuses on Israel’s 
campaign against the Palestinians in Le- 
banon, Yaniv is most explicit about Israel's 
security dilemma vis-à-vis Palestinians. He 
argues that this dilemma involves the neces- 
sity for Israel to oppose the establishment of 
an independent Palestinian state in any part 


of Palestine because such a state would bea 


mortal threat to Israel’s security. Yaniv 
never explains why a Palestinian state would 
be a mortal danger to Israel. He argues, 
however, that this aspect of the security 
dilemma has remained unchanged since the 
pre-state period, which at that time impelled 


Ben-Gurion to seek an arrangement with 
Emir Abdullah of Transjordan to prevent 
the actualization of the Palestinian state 
stipulated in U.N. Resolution 181, through 
the present. It mandated the 1982 war in 
Lebanon not because Israel faced a military 
threat from the Palestinian Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO)—Yaniv candidly, and cor- 
rectly, admits that it did not—but because 
the PLO’s political accommodation since 
1977, when it formally agreed to a two-state 
solution and declared its willingness to partic- 
ipate in a peace process; its increasing inter- 
national recognition and legitimacy by 1980- 
81; and its increasing emphasis on diplomacy 
coupled with a declining inclination to resort 
to force even when intensely provoked by 
Israel made the threat to Israel even greater 
than a military threat. With these changes 
regarding the PLO, the international com- 
munity, particularly the United States, might 
expect Israel to negotiate with the PLO and 
achieve a compromise with the Palestinians 
based on the two-state formula. “To escape 
this trap without running the risk that a 
political settlement with the PLO would 
entail, Israel could do only one thing-——go to 
war.” 

The bulk of the book-—chapters 2 through 
5—discusses in detail Israel’s invasion, oc- 
cupation, and slow withdrawal from Le- 
banon beginning in the summer of 1982 
through the summer of 1985. Yaniv provides 
no new information; all of the details have 
been previously discussed in a variety of 
other solid works. But Yaniv is an Israeli 
who is highly supportive of his government’s 
policies, and his analysis of Israel’s behavior 
as consistently offensive, preemptive, and 
aggressive provides a useful source for those 
critical of Israel's policies, faced with un- 
remitting Israeli government declarations— 
as well as much purportedly scholarly litera- 
ture—about the defensive nature of Israel’s 
conduct. Indeed, Yaniv’s candor is quite 
revealing. For instance, in discussing Israel’s 
policies during its occupation of south Le- 
banon, particularly its difficulties in con- 
trolling the predominantly Shiite population, 
Yaniv writes: 
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The implicit unspoken assumption of the former 
West Bank/ Gaza administrators who were put in 
charge of south Lebanon was, to put it bluntly, 
that all Arabs are the same—more dangerous 
verbally than in practical terms, cowardly, sub- 
missive, greedy, untrustworthy, emotional, brib- 
able, and easily intimidated into collaboration 
with any authority, Arab or not. Such an as- 
sumption was not born of racism but of a long 
experience with Israel’s own (mainly Sunni) Arab 
minority of half a million and their compatriots in 
the mainly Sunni West Bank and Gaza (p. 232). 


... the closely knit social structure of the Shi'ite 
community in south Lebanon together with the 
intensely religious aura of resistance to occupation 
made the intelligence-gathering task of the various 
security services exceedingly difficult. In the West 
Bank and Gaza almost any type of simple intimi- 
dation and bribery could easily lead the population 
to divulge valuable information. Indeed, owing to 
this intrinsically collaborative predisposition of 
the Palestinians, the Israelis were very seldom 


required to resort to physical torture in order to . 


obtain information. In south Lebanon, none of 
these techniques were effective (p. 236). 


Israel’s inability to control the Lebanese 
Shiites led to the Iron Fist policy, initiated in 
February 1985: 


The raids were conducted methodically. A large 
force in armored cars would suddenly surround a 
village chosen for a raid. Israeli soldiers would 
take the hills around it, and block all entrances to 
the village with physical barriers. The troops 
would enter the village shooting at anything that 
moved while commanding the residents through 
loudspeakers to stay at home. They would search 
every home thoroughly, and round up all the men 
aged sixteen to sixty and assemble them in the 
village square. Then, assisted by hooded informers, 
the Israelis would begin to identify suspected al 
Amal supporters and take them for further inter- 
rogation. Houses owned by suspected supporters 
of al Amal would be blown up. Any attempt to 
resist arrest would lead to shooting. Fifteen Shi'ites 
were killed this way within the first ten days of the 
new policy (p. 281). 


This, according to Yaniv, constituted a nat- 
ural response to a security dilemma. 

The individual who wishes to read some- 
thing that genuinely attempts to understand 
Israel’s invasion of Lebanon would be better 
served by Zeev Schiff and Ehud Yaari’s 
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Israel’s Lebanon War (New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1984). Though it, too, tends to 
reductionism: in laying most of the respon- 
sibility for the war at the feet of Defense 
Minister Ariel Sharon, it nevertheless makes 
a serious effort to evaluate and analyze 
Israel’s policies and behavior. Schiff and- 
Yaari are considered quite respectable main- 
stream Israelis. The readers of this volume, 
at the very least, should balance their reading 
with Yehoshafat Harkabi’s Fateful Choices 
before Israel (Claremont, CA: College Press, 
1987). Harkabi, a former chief of Israeli 
Military Intelligence and former head of 
Strategic Research for the Ministry of De- 
fense, argues that Israel’s security would ‘be 


_ best served by the establishment of an inde- 


pendent Palestinian state alongside Israel. 
Too often theories are taken as objectively 
existing truth; the fact that they are the 
product of subjective human thought, de- 
veloped to explain and typically to justify the 
behavior of existing institutions—in the case 
of realpolitik, the nature of interstate be- 
havior in the international system—is fre- 
quently lost in their presentation as his- 
torical, universal, scholarly, and objective. 
Few books illustrate so clearly the bank- 
ruptcy of realpolitik theory as does Yaniv’s 
Dilemmas of Security. The fallacies are too 
numerous to outline in a short review, but,I 
shall suggest the most important. First, there 
is no quantitative data to prove that the 
normal behavior of states throughout history 
has been to choose aggressive over accom- 
modative behavior. Thisis purely an assump- 
tion, though Yaniv—-and realist writers in 
general——present it as a priori truth. Second, 
the entire body of thought and practice in 
international law and world order beginning 
with Hugo Grotius through the creation of 
the League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions, culminating in the world-order studies 
project presently headed by Richard Falk, 
Saul Mendlovitz, Samuel Kim, Robert 
Johansen, and others suggests the felt need 
to strive for an international system based on 
law and order—even in the absence of an 
all-powerful international authority capable 
of enforcement—as the best means of max- 
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imizing security for all the peaples of the 
globe. It also suggests the dual and plastic 
nature of human beings-—their capacity for 
aggressive behavior and for just, lawful, and 
orderly behavior, both refuting the deter- 
minist and negative nature-cf-man as- 
sumptions implicit in the realpolitik school. 
Third, that theory too often serves to justify, 
legitimize, and excuse behavior—the state’s 
or human beings’ rather than affording real 
explanations for it has never been more 
starkly apparent than in Yaniv’s book. His 
theory absolves all Israeli decision makers of 
any moral responsibility for any action they 
have undertaken because all actions are 
considered rational responses z0 security 
threats. The amoral presumable logic of 
political realism carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion, as Yaniv comes close to doing, could 
as well rationalize Stalin’s gulag and Hitler’s 
ovens, Finally, the history of Israel is by no 
means typical of states in the international 
system. In forty years of existence, it has 
fought seven major wars and hes been en- 
gaged in constant military aggression of 
various other sorts. The explanation for such 
behavior resides in something quite different 
from Yaniv’s reductionist security dilemma. 
The attempt to fit reality to theory results in 
a lessening of our understanding rather than 
a broadening. 
CHERYL A. RUBENBERG 
Florida International University 
North Miami 
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CHASE, WILLIAM J. Workers, Society, and 
the Soviet State: Labor and Life in Mos- 
cow, 1918-1929. Pp. xviii, 344. Cham- 
paign: University of Illinois Press, 1987. 
$29.95. 


The social history of Soviet Russia in the 
1920s and 1930s has long been neglected due 
to a traditional scholarly emphasis on the 
role of the state and leadership in Soviet 
historical development. This traditional em- 


phasis has recently been challenged by re- 
visionist scholars who have sought to explore 
the complex interrelationships between So- 
viet state and society through studies of 
workers, peasants, officials, and members of 
the professions. The emerging view from 
below is gradually altering the traditional 
image of Soviet Russia as the gray, total- 
itarian monolith of cold-war fantasy. Among 
the pioneers in this new direction is William 
J. Chase, who, in Workers, Soclety, and the 
Soviet State, has written the first American 
scholarly monograph of labor in the USSR 
since the 1950s. 

Chase traces the development of Mos- 
cow’s working class from its disintegration 
during the Russian civil war through its 
gradual reformation in the 1920s. Chase’s 
view of the Soviet working class 1s one of a 
class divided internally—according to such 
factors as skill level, age, degree of urbani- 
zation, and so on—but united in the face of 
outside pressures threatening, in workers’ 
eyes, to resurrect the prerevolutionary fac- 
tory regimen and class relationships. Ac- 
cording to Chase, class consciousness grad- 
ually reemerged among Moscow’s workers 
in the course of the 1920s as a host of social 
and economic problems intrinsic to the New 
Economic Policy helped to radicalize impor- 
tant sectors of Soviet labor. By the end of the 
1920s, Communist Party radicals formed a 
kind of alliance with disgruntled workers to 
push through the maximalist policies of 
Stalin’s First Five-Year Plan revolution. 
Chase concludes, therefore, that Stalin’s 
revolution was based on a complex web of 
political voluntarism and social pressures. 
The revolution known traditionally as a 
revolution from above becomes, in Chase’s 
interpretation, a “revolution from above and 
below.” Chase’s analysis is a major revision 
of traditional thinking regarding the relation- 
ship of state and society in the years leading 
up to the First Five-Year Plan revolution. 
Chase has successfully challenged long- 
entrenched cold-war views that considered 
the Communist Party, and, in other cases, 
Stalin alone, to be the locomotive force of 
Soviet historical development. 
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In addition to the general historio- 
graphical contribution of his work, Chase 
offers the reader one of the very few regional 
studies of Soviet history in the early years. In 
so doing and in choosing Moscow as his 
base, Chase has joined with an important 
group of historians who have studied Mos- 
cow before or during 1917 to add further to 
our general picture of this important region’s 
development. 

Chase’s source base is sound and his 
writing style smooth. This book will soon 
become standard fare in university courses 
and seminars on Soviet social history. 
Chase’s book will be read to advantage by 
both specialists in Soviet history and labor 
historians of other national areas. My only 
criticism is the high price of this book; a plea 
for an early paperback edition is in order. 

LYNNE VIOLA 

State University of New York 

Binghamton 


CLAYTON, ANTHONY. The British Empire 
as a Superpower, 1919-39. Pp. xiv, 545. 
Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1986. $30.00. 

JACKSON, WILLIAM. Withdrawal from Em- 
pire: A Military View. Pp. xvi, 285. New 
York: St. Mastin’s Press, 1987. $29.95. 


These two books, taken together, make 
an admirably intelligible whole, marred, 
unfortunately, by the fact that the authors 
are the product of the world they are trying 
to describe. Jackson is a former assistant 
chief of the General Staff of the British army. 
Anthony Clayton is the son of a former 
officer of the Royal Artillery and is presently 
senior lecturer in history at Sandhurst. Their 
books reflect these factors. 

The title of Clayton’s book is unfortunate, 
as it gives the impression that it is some sort 
of comparative study, informed by the con- 
cepts of policy studies, rather than the simple 
historical narrative it is. As a historical 
narrative, it is the product of a great deal of 
study and, were it not for certain basic flaws, 
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would be a dry but quite readable account of 
a significant period of history. If anything, it 
might be thought a bit too conscientious 
with regard to detail. Few readers will find 
interest in the move of the Second Suffolks, 
in December 1926, from Gibraltar to Hong 
Kong. 

The period between the wars represented 
the high tide of British imperial expansion. 
The treaties signed at the end of the war gave 
Britain substantial territorial gain. Its colo- 
nies and client states were more numerous 
and included Palestine, Iraq, and Trans- 
jordan as well as a substantial part of East 
Africa. Britain was the leading naval power 
in Europe, and British financial strength a 
major factor in world politics. This was, 
however, counterbalanced by budget strin- 
gency and the antiwar sentiments of a large 
part of the British public. Continual costs for 
policing the empire were not popular, and, 
by 1939, Britain’s armed forces were either 
small or poorly equipped or both. 

Clayton does discuss the changes in mili- 
tary strategy brought about by the intro- 
duction of tanks and aircraft, but sparsely. A 
thoroughgoing discussion of the debates 
around the value of strategic bombardment, 
the use of armor in large formations, and the 
debate between the Royal Navy and the 
Royal Air Force over control of the Fleet Air 
Arm would have added greatly to the book’s 
merit. 

Jackson’s book is in a much lighter vein, 
and it is difficult to understand why St. 
Martin’s Press classifies it as scholarly. It is a 
simple account of the military operations 
and strategic considerations that governed 
Britain’s withdrawal from its empire and 
covers the years 1945-72. 

The withdrawal is covered fairly metic- 
ulously, from the standpoint of a staff officer, 
to whom it looks, at least in retrospect, like a 
series of rational responses to a changing 
balance of forces. The withdrawal, naturally, 
was conducted with great politesse, and 
anybody, we are led to believe, other than 
British nationals, who were killed in the 
process, only got what they deserved. Trifling 
details such as how the British determined if 
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someone killed in a free-fire zone was a 
civilian or a terrorist are omitted, leaving the 
reader with the impression that all dead 
people are, by definition, terrorists. The only 
exception I can find to this rule is in Jackson’s 
reference—for reasons known only, I sus- 
pect, to senior British officers—to “Egyptian 
Fedayeen Commando” raids on Israeli settle- 
ments. Merely on grounds of consistency it is 
not possible to maintain this view and then 
refer to the Malayan Peoples Anti-British 
Army as terrorist. 

Consistency is not Jackson’s strong point. 
His use of the word “race,” for instance, 
would make most anthropologists wince. 
Sometimes he uses it to refer to linguistic 
nationality, at other times to citizenship in a 
state, at still other times in so confused and 
ethereal a sense as to drive the conscientious 
reader up a wall.. 

Neither writer has seen the matter at hand 
from any viewpoint other than that of White- 
hall or the War Office. Neither the views of 
the peoples fighting for national self-deter- 
mination nor that of the ordinary British 
serviceman is presented. Has it ever struck 
either of these writers that, say, some poor 
sod of a lance corporal in the Second 
Howards, stringing wire in some godfor- 
saken bit of Malayan jungle may have 
thought his commanding officers a bit potty 
and the whole game not worth the candle, or 
that some poor Iraqi villager whose family 
had just been killed in a Royal Air Force 
bombing raid might think that this, some- 
how, is not part of the onward march of 
progress? 


I suspect not. 
MURRAY SMITH 
Notre-Dame de Grice 
Quebec 
Canada 


GOTTFRIED, ROBERT S. Doctors and Med- 
icine: In Medieval England 1340-1530. 
Pp. xvi, 359. Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1986. $45.00. 


Between the Black Death in 1348 and the 
founding of the Royal College of Physicians 
(RCP) of London in 1518 there occurred 
fundamental changes in English medicine 
that have been ignored by historians. Robert 
S. Gottfried shows that clinical medicine was 
improved by surgeons, and he ascribes this 
change to the death of influential physicians, 
medical teachers, and authors during the 
plague and their replacement by surgeons 
who had gained firsthand experience on the 
battlefields. Improving their techniques 
through experimentation, the surgeons de- 
veloped more effective methods than the 
physicians did to treat disease. Upon re- 
turning home after war, those surgeons who 
distinguished themselves were awarded royal 
patronage and were given other oppor- 
tunities to practice due to a shortage of 
physicians brought about by the Black 
Death, and, therefore, were in a position to 
apply the techniques they learned during the 
war. Further opportunities for surgeons to 
learn on the battlefield diminished after 
1450, when fewer and less bloody wars were 
waged. At the same time, new discoveries 
linking medicine and surgery were brought 
from Italy, so thatin 1518, when Henry VIII 
wished to reform medical practice, he chose 
physicians to create the RCP, from which he 
excluded surgeons. Gottfried argues that the 
RCP did not add a new dimension to 
medicine but, in fact, brought an end to 
innovative changes in clinical practice in- 
troduced by military surgeons. 

This provocative study has drawn upon 
biographical information and the history of 
ideas, institutions, and diseases, as well as 
the social and cultural experiences of medical 
practitioners. A vast quantity of data on the 
lives of 2282 practitioners—mostly men, 
with only 1 percent who were women—who 
lived between 1340 and 1530 provide crucial 
information to place this study of the history 
of medieval medicine within the “mainstream 
of social and cultural history.” The data on 
each individual encompass one or more of 
the following items: dates and types of 
practice, residence, royal service, legal and 
social standing, education, family infor- 
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mation, occupations of other family.mem- | 
bers, manuscripts or books owned or written, 


property owned, where educated, other oc- 
cupations such as cleric, gender, and religion. 
The data reveal some generally unknown 
information such as that surgeons were very 
successful according to the criterion by which 
all ‘medical practitioners measured their 
achievements, selection for royal service. To 
add to their professional esteem, surgeons 
demonstrated an unusual sense of public 
service. Of those surgeons in royal service, 40 
percent donated money and services to the 


poor, whereas most physicians gave very’ 


little to the poor. Other surprising and 
informative interpretations of the data pro- 
vide rich understanding of this hitherto 
neglected period in medical history. This is 
Gottfried’s major contribution. 

Gottfried’s reassessment of this period in 
English medicine begins with a study of a 
missing link in the historical framework of 
the period: the corporate structure of medi- 
eval English medicine. In challenging the 
view that the RCP advanced English medi- 
cine, he concludes that the college permitted 
physicians to function without rivals, did not 
inspire them to new insights and techniques, 
and gave them no basis for making changes 
in their techniques. As a medical corpo- 
ration, the RCP preserved wealth, privilege, 
and dignity for physicians. By protecting the 
status of English-trained physicians and ig- 
noring the surgeons, who had proven their 
ability to advance clinical medicine, -the 
college helped to destroy the source of 
innovation and the most dynamic branch of 
medicine during the later Middle Ages. When 
English medicine was poised to undergo 
dramatic change through the methods and 
discoveries of surgery and anatomy, the 
institutional priority given to physicians 
through the RCP stopped further progress. 
Thus the gain of one and a half centuries was 
squandered in a generation, and it would 
take another two centuries before English 
medicine would be transformed into a viable 
clinical enterprise. 

If anyone wishes to challenge Gottfried’s 
exciting thesis, he or she must mine all the 
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data Gottfried used and discover a good deal 
more. Given the model presented by Gott- 
fried, it is evident that this will take intensive 
study, but, in the meantime, the history of 
medieval medicine has been given its due and 
has been incorporated into the history of the 
period, at least as general historians view it. 
For this Gottfried is to be congratulated. To 
understand English medieval medicine, this 
is the book to read. 
AUDREY DAVIS 
Smithsonian Institution 
Washington, D.C. 


NISSMAN, DAVID B. The Soviet Union and 
Iranian Azerbaijan: The Use of Nation- 
alism ‘for Political Penetration. Pp. vii, 
123. Boulder, CO: Westview Press,:1987. 
Paperbound, $18.95. 

MOTYL, ALEXANDER J. Will the Non- 
Russians Rebel? State, Ethnicity, and 
Stability in the USSR. Pp. xii, 188. 
Ithaca, NY: Cornell PUNGEN Press, 
1987. $24.95. 


It is very encouraging to see an increase in 
scholarly attention focused on the non- 
Russian populations of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Union’s problems with the peren- 
nial nationality question and how it deals 
with them are at least as important in 
understanding the USSR as its economic 
problems or its dealings with its Eastern 
European satellites. The addition of these 
two volumes to the available literature is 
most welcome, although they are by no 
means of equal quality. 

David Nissman’s book is a brief but 
thorough and competent examination of the 
relationship between the Azerbaijani com- 
munities on either side of the Soviet-Iranian 
border. In particular, it studies Soviet policy 
toward each community and how it attempts 
to use Iranian Azerbaijan’s nationalist senti- 
ment to its own advantage. 

Nissman is well aware of the complexity 
of his subject matter. He correctly points out 
that, in the Azeri case, nationalist sentiment 
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that would have been censured in a strictly 
Soviet context is allowed public exposure. 
This is because, he claims, “cf the three 
countries on the Soviet border which are not 
now under Soviet influence—Iran, Turkey 
and the Peoples Republic of China—Iran is 
easily the most susceptible to Soviet pene- 
tration.” Nissman documents this thesis with 
a clear and precise history of Azerbaijan 
since Persia gave roughly half of it to Russia 
in 1828. 

The most enlightening section of Niss- 
man’s study deals with the USS Rs successes 
and failure in its policy toward Iranian 
Azerbaijan since 1979. Briefly, Nissman docu- 
ments an initial period of success as the new 
Iranian regime sought to break with the 
Pahlavi precedent. The shah had banned 
expression of Azeri nationalism, fearing 
another Soviet occupation in the event of 
destabilization of the region. Khomeini 
pledged freedom for all and loosened anti- 
Azeri controls. The Soviets immediately 
responded, drawing upon the knowledge of 
Azeri nationalism gained during their oc- 
cupation in the 1940s, with a barrage of 
broadcasts of nationalist poetry and in- 
creased contacts between various Azeri cul- 
tural groups. But this revived Iranian sus- 
picion of Soviet motives, and, by 1982, 
Tehran again had taken steps tc: thwart the 
perceived advance of Soviet hegemony. The 
Soviets responded accordingly, shifting to a 
more active cultivation of nationalist longing 
for “one Azerbaijan.” 

Nissman deserves special credit for clearly 
distinguishing the significance of apparent 
Soviet flexibility in dealing with Azerbaijan. 
“The ambiguity in the Soviet approach lies in 
the fact that neither the meaning nor the 
consequences of a people sharing a common 
ethos have heen resolved in modern Soviet 
political literature.” In addition to being well 
organized, carefully documented—primarily 
with Soviet sources—-and highly readable, 
then, this book has interest well beyond its 
specific subject of Azerbaijan. 

This is not the case with Motyl’s Will the 
Non- Russians Rebel? State, Ethnicity, and 
Stability in the USSR. Despite its ambitious 


title and the claim on its dust jacket that it “is 
an integrated conceptual study of the nation- 
ality question in the Soviet Union,” this 
work in fact deals only with the Ukraine. 
Motyl defines stability as “a state’s effective 
pursuit of survival” and state survival as “the 


survival of political, class, and ethnic author- 


ity patterns.” He concludes that, barring 
nuclear war, “insurrection will be well-nigh 
impossible.” The final sentence of his book 
sums up his position: “Because they cannot 
rebel, non-Russians will not rebel.” 

Motyl’s point is that the Soviet Union is a 
Russian state, the Russians have key posi- 
tions sewn up, they disallow any public 
attempts to mobilize anti-Russian activity 
and carefully control expression of antistate 
sentiment through the KGB. Therefore, the 
type of activity necessary to bring about 
rebellion cannot take place and the Soviet 
Union will remain stable for the foreseeable 
future. But his work suffers from serious 
flaws. Its style is needlessly pedantic, as in 
the following: “In view of the epistemological 
arrogance involved in claiming perfect knowl- 
edge about any social phenomenon, it is not 
unreasonable to acknowledge the socio- 
political importance of both ethnicity and 
class.” Many of its conclusions are tau- 
tological: “In other words, the greater the 
accumulation of antistate challenges, the 
greater the cumulative challenge.” More 
important, however, the work is based on an 
unsubstantiated premise. Motyl claims in his 
introduction that the only real challenge to 
the Soviet state’s stability “comes from the 
regional hegemonies of the non-Russians in 
general and the Ukrainians in particular. ... 
If the Ukrainians will not or cannot under- 
mine the USSR’s ethnic stability, then nei- 
ther can any other non-Russian nation.” 
Dismissing the serious nationality problems 
existing in Soviet Central Asia, Motyl simply 
states that “the Ukraine is still the key to the 
Soviet Russian state’s ethnic stability.” Read- 
ers interested in the nationality problem 
beyond the Ukraine are, therefore, advised 
to consult such scholars as Alexandre Benig- 
sen, Marie Broxup, S. Enders Wimbush, and 
Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay, whose work 
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presents compelling evidence undermining 
Motyl’s hypothesis. 


TAMARA SONN 
St. John Fisher College 
Rochester 
New York 


TAYLOR, SIMON, Prelude to Genocide: Nazi | 


Ideology and the Struggle for Power. Pp. 
xii, 228. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1985. $27.50. 

SORGE, MARTIN K. The Other Price of 
Hitler’s War: German Military and Ci- 
vilian Losses Resulting from World War 
II. Pp. xx, 175. Westport, CT: Greenwood 
Press, 1986. $32.95. 


Little in the history of civilization com- 
pares with the horrors of Nazi genocide. 
Armenian massacres were dominantly nation- 
alistic; Stalin’s liquidation of the kulaks was 
essentially economic; Mao’s slaughter of 
intellectuals was his contribution to Chinese 
culture. 

Hitler’s plan to exterminate the entire 
religion of Judaism—in his ignorance calling 
it a race—was primarily a biological phe- 
nomenon without precedent. It was a stupid 
effort by a nearly insane person. 

The origins, development, and results of 
the Holocaust have stimulated a cascade of 
studies. Many advocate the never-forgive, 
never-forget syndrome. There are even books 
claiming that the Holocaust never took 
place. 

Simon Taylor’s Prelude to Genocide was 
supported partly by the presumably demo- 
cratic republic of East Germany. Taylor 
claims that though the Final Solution may, 
indeed, have been ordered in 1941, “there 
can be no doubt that the intention to an- 
nihilate the Jews physically was publicly 
stated well before the seizure of power by the 
NSDAP.” 

Describing the evolution of Nazi ideo- 
logy, Taylor also presents a selection of Nazi 
propaganda posters and election leaflets. He 
shows how the German middle classes (Mit- 
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telstand)| were strongly attracted to Nazi 
ideology and how they became victims of the 
Nazi Weltanschauung, or worldview. — 

This book demonstrates again how schol- 
ars can draw differing conclusions from the 
same set of facts. Taylor calls it a “tragic 
irony” that much of the postwar literature on 
German fascism identifies Hitler as the ini- 
tiator, mentor, and dynamic force of national 
social'sm. Great-man theory of history? This, 
he says, “reinforces the image created by the 
German propaganda machine.” He criticizes 
Golo Mann, Ernst Deuerlein, Ernst Nolte, 
and John Toland for defending ideology as 
an exclusive product of the führer. Hitler, he 
writes, did not represent the nation but was 
rather the champion of a politics reflecting 
particular class interests. 

Taylor also rejects Wilhelm Reich and 
Erich Fromm and their psychoanalytical 
category of the irrationality of Nazi ideology. 
He describes their views as “vague and 
undefined,” as “little more than speculative,” 

and as “lacking any one of comparative 
verification.” 

Teylor holds that awedi German indus- 
trial interests were not only instrumental in 
founding and financing the early Nazi party 
but that they also manipulated public opin- 
ion “to offload” the consequences of all 
social ilis on the Jews. Yale expert Henry 
Ashby Turner, Jr., in his German: Big Busi- 
ness and the Rise of Hitler (1985), however, 
asserts that industrialists did not, on balance, 
support Hitler in his program, that their 
financial contributions were negligible, and 
that Nazism was essentially self-supporting 
thanks to self-organized funding devices. 

The Other Price of Hitler's War, number 
55 in Greenwood Press’s excellent series 
Contributions in Military Studies, concerns 
German military and civilian losses in World 
War II. German-born author Martin K. 
Sorge came to the United States in 1955 and 
served in the U.S. Air Force for twenty years. 

Drawing upon official archival docu- 
ments, Sorge chronicles losses by regular 
German ground, air, and naval forces, the 
Afrika Korps, and Hitler Youth and losses 
inflicted by enemy partisans. He gives special 
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attention to civilian casualties. 

Sorge does commendable work in one of 
the most difficult areas of war research— 
obtaining accurate figures. His tone through- 
out is sympathetic for a people trapped in the 
Nazi national prison. He claims “negative 
stereotyping” by the English-speaking media 
“as perpetuating themes of German guilt and 
brutality.” 

As long as he remains in the statistical 
field, Sorge’s work is valuable and impres- 
sive. But he is less effective when he ventures 


into the debatable ground of historical judg- — 


ment. For example, he underestimates the 
impact of genocide when he quotes “Jewish 
research” as giving a total of 12£,000 Jewish 
victims of the Holocaust, plus 65.000 more in 
Austria. What happened to Raul Hilberg’s 
estimate of 5.1 million Jewish dead? Sorge 
judges the terrible bombing and fire storms 
at Hamburg, Dresden, and Berlin as un- 
necessary vengeance: “It is to the credit of 
civilized man that during the reign of death 
unleashed against Germany, a few voices 
were heard on the Allied side questioning 
this genocidal warfare.” Genocidal? Other 
Opinions merely point to the earlier Nazi 
terror bombing of Rotterdam, Coventry, 
London, and other cities. General Sherman’s 
dictum remains: “War is hel!” Finally, 
Sorge’s opinions on the Malmédy incident 
and the judgment at Nuremberg are open to 
question. 

Nevertheless, Sorge’s study is a welcome 
compendium of German losses in Hitler’s 
war. One can well imagine the consequences 
of a Hitler victory! 

LOUIS L. SNYDER 

City University 

New York 


YELLING, J. A. Slums and Slum Clearance 
in Victorian London. Pp. x, 160. Win- 
chester, MA: Allen & Unwin, 1986. 
$34.95. 


Yelling’s book, despite its title, deals 
primarily with the late Victorian period, 
beginning with the Artisans’ Dwelling Act 
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passed by Disraeli’s ministry. He focuses on 
the various clearance plans from then into 
the early twentieth century, using a wealth of 
charts and diagrams. He examines the pre- 
conceptions of various groups charged with 
implementing policy as to what constituted a 
slum. He moves on to discuss the work of the 
authorities mostly involved in that im- 
plementation, at first the Board of Works 
and then the London City Council. He 
shows the difficulties inherent in awarding 
fair compensation to those people-—-whether 
landlords or renters—whose properties 
would be cleared. Fair market value seemed 
to emerge as the primary consideration, 
However, in evaluating properties. He shows 
that slum clearance usually did not and 
could not provide, in the new buildings that 
arose, housing for the former tenants, who 
tended nonetheless to take up quarters near 
the new construction. He examines the con- 
cept of the suburb as alternate housing. He 
even attempts in a statistical way to show 
that people who lived in the slum to be 
cleared did not differ greatly in the way they 
planned their finences and tried to live their 
lives from others more fortunate. He de- 
scribes in considerable detail a sort of model 
program, the Boundary Street project. He 
analyzes thoroughly each of the particular 
topics he has chosen to examine. 

Yelling does not put his story in the 
context of national political development. 
Rather, he focuses on local influences, the 
London County Council records constituting 
his most important source. His book is not 
for the general reader. He assumes his audi- 
ence to be familiar with a host of writers on 
the topic of Victorian housing, some of 
whom he introduces into the text by their last 
name. More important, although one can 
glean by dint of application a general idea of 
the content of various legislative enactments, 
the book cries out for at least one appendix. 
Yelling starts with the Artisans’ Dwelling 
Act. Thereafter he refers repeatedly to Tor- 
rengs’ Act-—-Torrens is never identified— 
which preceded it, and then says that an 1890 
measure incorporated both of them. As he 
points out that the assumptions behind the 
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Torrens and Artisan acts were mutually 
incompatible, a succinct summary of the 
1890 measure in an appendix would help the 
reader. ; 
FRANKLIN B. WICKWIRE 
University of Massachusetts 
Amherst 


UNITED STATES 


ARON, CINDY SONDIK. Ladies and ` Gen- 
tlemen of the Civil Service: Middle-Class 
Workers in Victorian America. Pp. vii, 
234. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1987. $29.95. 


The thousands of men and women who 
went to work as clerks in the federal govern- 
ment between 1860 and 1900 helped create 
“the first large, sexually integrated, white- 
collar bureaucracy in America.” They thus 
became the somewhat unlikely vanguard of a 
new middle class. Drawing on a variety of 
primary sources—application files in the 
Treasury and Interior departments, manu- 
script census schedules, congressional and 
executive reports—Cindy Sondik Aron 
paints a detailed portrait of these “reluctant 
pioneers.” She describes their backgrounds, 
motivations, working conditions, problems, 
and progress, and at the same time she 
explores the reciprocal relationship between 
class and occupation. 

Although the pay and hours were rel- 
atively good, many of those who were com- 
pelled by economic necessity to seek federal 
clerkships felt uneasy about their new work. 
The men, overwhelmingly white and U.S.- 
born, with better than average education, 
feared a loss of autonomy and independence. 
The women, also U.S.-born whites and often 
from professional families, knew they were 
violating the norms of submissiveness and 
domesticity. Determined to maintain their 
status as gentlemen and ladies, these new 
clerks tried “to shape white-collar labor 
according to their own middle-class image.” 
As a result, rationalization came slowly to 


the federal workplace. Variety and flexibility ' 
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characterized many jobs until the first de- 
cades of the twentieth century. Thus it is a 
mistake, Aron contends, “to see the history 
of clerical work in the nineteenth century as 
one of unremitting decline.” 

Ladies and gentlemen though they re- 
mained, federal clerks did face novel con- 
ditions. Sexual integration imposed new 
standards. Men had to give up smoking, 
drinking, and cursing in the office, and 
women had to become more aggressive and 
competitive. This melding of the male and 
female spheres did not always proceed smooth- 
ly, however. The average pay for women was 
significantly lower than that for men, and 
even after the Pendleton Act introduced 
merit examinations, women failed to win 
their fair share of government jobs. Aron 
suspects that sexual harassment was also a 
problem, but direct evidence on that issue is 
understandably thin. She can -document 
more cases of political infighting than of 
“overt gender conflict.” 

Aron’s study ends at the turn of the 
century, with the work force she has por- 
trayed with such care on the brink of further 
rapid and dramatic change. There is much 
still to learn about the evolution of the 
modern white-collar middle class; Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Civil Service offers a 
clear and persuasive account of its formative 
years. 


CAM WALKER ` 
College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg 
Virginia 


BLACK, EARL and MERLE BLACK. Politics 
and Society in the South. Pp. ix, 363. 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1987. $25.00. 


Nearly forty years ago, V. O. Key, Jr., 
wrote his path-breaking Southern Politics in 
State and Nation. Key’s book is now badly 
dated, but well into the civil rights era 
anyone who wanted to understand Southern 
politics had to come to grips with its argu- 
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ments. Veteran political scientists Earl and 
Merle Black have now masterfully updated 
Southern Politics in State and Nation with 
their new book, Politics and Society in the 
South. 

When Key wrote in 1949, Southern pol- 
itics was dominated by the agrarian con- 
servatives of the black belt, the plantation 
region whose economy was driven by cheap 
black labor and whose politics were animated 
by the mosi extreme forms of Southern 
racism. Key placed his hopes for liberating 
the white South from the burden of racism 
not on a moral critique of black sub- 
ordination but on the secular processes of 
urbanization and industrialization, which 
would undermine the power of th black-belt 
plantation owners. The Blacks’ study is 
devoted to examining how the economic and 
demographic transitions of the postwar era 
that created a large white middle class have, 
as Key expected, transformed the once so- 
lidly Democratic South into an increasingly 
two-party region. Writing in a crisp, jargon- 
free prose, the Blacks move systematically 
, through the effects of the growth of cities and 
industry in the South, the out-migration of 
blacks and the in-migration of whites, to 
show how Southern politics have become far 
more like that of the rest of the nation. 

The economic modernization of the South 
has, as the Blacks show, done far more to 
emancipate the white from the Negro than 
the reverse. For all the progress they have 
made, black Southerners are still politically 
dominated, albeit in far more subtle ways, by 
a white population largely united across 
class lines. In a region that has only recently 
tasted the fruits of economic growth, leader- 
ship has passed from the black-belt tra- 
ditionalists to the entrepreneurially oriented, 
and often Republican, businessmen of the 
cities. Entrepreneurial upper-middle-class 
whites and working-class whites, the Blacks 
show, share a political culture that is in- 
tensely individualist and suspicious of so- 
cially interventionist government. “Ask God 
for help in your work,” goes a Protestant 
prayer, “but do not ask him to do it for you.” 
By contrast, black Southerners gre strongly 
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supportive of government guarantees for 
both jobs and the overall level of social 
welfare. “Almost half of black Southerners 
advocated total governmental responsibility 
in providing a job and a good standard of 
living,” compared to 11 percent of white 
Southerners. The net effect of these dif- 
ferences is to produce a region that, despite 
residual Democratic strength on the local 
and state level, will continue to be a bastion 
of Republicanism on the presidential level. 

There are two minor problems with the 
book. One is a paltry index that hardly does 
justice to the richness of the material. The 
other is the absence of any discussion of the 
polarizing mésalliance between Republican 
and black leaders aimed at redrawing polit- 
ical boundaries at the expense of white 
Democrats. These matters aside, anyone 
who wants to consider the questions raised 
by V. O. Key will now have to read the 
Blacks’ book as well. 

FRED SIEGEL 
Cooper Union 
New York City 


EDEL, WILBUR. Defenders of the Faith: 
Religion and Politics from the Pilgrim 
Fathers to Ronald Reagan. Pp. x, 261. 
New York: Praeger, 1987. $38.95. 

FRANKL, RAZELLE. Televangelism: The Mar- 
keting of Popular Religion. Pp. xviii, 204. 
Carbondale: Southern Illinois University 
Press, 1986. $19.95. 


These two quite different books con- 
tribute something to the literature on religion 
in the United States, but both would have 
benefited from closer editorial supervision. 

Edel’s general problem appears in his first 
chapter, a sweeping survey of religious and 
political development through the Refor- 
mation, which, though informative, provides 
no central question, general thesis, or other 
organizational device to keep his narrative 
on track. Lacking such a framework, his 
book begins as a scholarly history of religion 
and politics in the United States but ends 
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with a lengthy diatribe against Ronald Rea- 
gan and his foreign policy. Edel’s historical 
scholarship suffers with this unhappy tran- 
sition. 

Edel’s best chapters thus come early in the 
book and concern the uneven development 
of religious tolerance in the American colo- 
nies, divided church loyalties during the 
Revolutionary War, and the prevalent view 
of established religion at the Constitutional 
Convention. His account of slavery and civil 
war nicely sets out sectarian differences but 
oddly neglects the abolitionist movement, 
with all its religious fervor. Edel’s discussion 
of First Amendment protections absorbed 
by the Fourteenth Amendment is very sub- 
stantive but seems a bit rich given that so 
many topics of obvious relevance are slighted 
or ignored altogether. For example, there is 
one passing reference to superpatriot preach- 
er Billy Sunday and none whatever to Father 
Coughlin. Edel takes no notice of the crucial 
role of black and white clergy in the civil 
rights movement of the 1960s or of the 
importance of black churches in Jesse Jack- 
son’s 1984 presidential campaign. Black Mus- 
lims, Moonies, and other elements on the 
fringe of American religion and politics are 
similarly overlooked. 

Edel unfortunately devotes his last chap- 
ters to a largely ad hominem and not wholly 
consistent attack on Reagan. In chapter 9, he 
suggests that Reagan’s moral pronounce- 
ments are little more than empty posturing 
because the president’s formative years ap- 
pear to have been uncomplicated by deep 
religious convictions. But in chapter 12, Edel 
portrays Reagan as a true believer embarked 
on a dangerous “crusade” against godless 
communism. 

He also scores Jerry Falwell, Pat Robert- 
son, and the New Christian Right in an 


account wholly innocent of the substantial ' 


social science literature on who supports the 
religious Right. Edel’s brief account of the 
nuclear freeze and refugee sanctuary move- 
ments is more approving but scarcely more 
substantive. Finally, his extended discussion 
of religious passion in the Third World is 
solid enough but should have been supple- 
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mented by, or sacrificed to, topics obviously 
central to the history of religion and politics 
in the United States. 

A better editorial job on Frankl’s manu- 
script would have pruned this doctoral dis- 
sertation of its more ponderous jargon and 
needless genuflections to revealed socio- 
logical authority. Frankl should also have 
been encouraged to review her use of such 
terms as “charismatic leadership” and “urban 
revivalism.” 

Frankl’s basic thesis is that the “electric 
church” is best understood as a complex 
social organization with clear antecedents in 
earlier forms of “urban revivalism.” This 
highly plausible notion is needlessly com- 
plicated by an unconvincing argument that 
television evangelism is uniquely different 
from earlier forms of revivalism. What 
Frankl does convincingly demonstrate is a 
fairly clear evolution from early camp-style 
revivalism to contemporary televangelism. 
In my opinion, Frankl makes too much of 
television’s programming and marketing for- 
mats and pays too little attention to the 
continuity of revivalist themes. Even though 
Charles Finney, Dwight Moody, and Billy 
Sunday predated television, virtually all of 
their major themes evidently are repeated by 
contemporary media revivalists. Moreover, 
as Frankl reveals in her chapters on these 
earlier preachers, they, too, stood apart from 
mainstream Protestant denominations and 
were preoccupied with fund-raising and pro- 
ductivity. Although Frank] studied the con- 
tent of different religious broadcasts, her 
book does not systematically examine the 
possible continuity of evangelist messages in 
this and earlier periods. 

Frankl’s analysis also is not well served by 
characterization of late nineteenth- and twen- 
tieth-century revivalism as distinctly urban. 
This label rests chiefly on a sweeping asser- 
tion that America was abruptly transformed 
from a gemeinschaft to a gesellschaft society 
after the Civil War. Frankl never provides an 
operational definition of urban and never 
acknowledges the rural and small-town set- 
ting of so much American revivalism in this 
and the previous century. Nor does she 
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examine the possibility that the audience for 
contemporary televangelism is dispropor- 
tionately drawn from country folk, small- 
town residents, and migrants from these 
areas to larger cities. 
EMMETT H. BUELL, Jr. 

Denison University 

Granville 

Ohio 


GARROW, DAVID J. Bearing the Cross: 
Martin Luther King, Jr., and the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference. Pp. 
800. New York: Wiliam Morrow, 1986. 
$19.95. 


In an interview, Ella Baker, former asso- 
ciate director of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC), said, “The 
movement made Martin rather than Martin 
making the movement.” This sentence cap- 
tures the thrust of David Garrow’s biog- 
raphy: that Martin Luther King, Jr., was a 
reluctant leader who stepped forward in 
Montgomery—and later—because it seemed 
to be his duty to do so. Garrow’s King is thus 
a quite human figure rather than a charis- 
matic demigod. 

This narrative history weaves together 
the life of Dr. King and the story of the 
SCLC in the years from Montgomery to 
Memphis. The book is a well-written, ex- 
haustive—almost exhausting—thoroughly 
documented chronicle of the events of King’s 
career in the civil rights movement. Although 
Garrow centers on King’s involvement with 
the SCLC, he is able to place these events in 
the overall struggle for civil nghts in the 
years from 1955 to 1968, Part of this success 
is Garrow’s making and part is due to the 
central role of Martin Luther King, Jr., in 
the movement. 

Ella Baker’s comment is a particularly apt 
appraisal of the relationship of Dr. King and 
the civil rights movement. It is easy to see the 
movement as one that started with his role in 
the Montgomery bus boycott and that came 
to anend with his death in Memphis. Such is 
not the case. The National Association for 


the Advancement of Colored People and 
leaders such as A. Philip Randolph had long 
worked to combat racial inequality in the 
United States, and the struggle still continues 
today. This is not to deny Martin Luther 
King an important role in the movement but 
to indicate that circumstances were right in 
1955 for a moderate leader to step forward. 

J. Edgar Hoover’s vicious attacks not- 
withstanding, King remained the voice of 
moderation throughout his career. His calls 
for reform were more forthright and his 


tactics less polite than those of the NAACP, 


which had come to be a middle-class move- 
ment by the mid-1950s. On the other hand, 
some students were critical from an early 
date of his moderation and advocacy of 
nonviolence. 

King’s humanity was both a strength and 
a weakness of the movement. He remained a 
humble, unassuming leader who had: time 
for everyone, which was certainly a strength 
but which also created scheduling night- 
mares, At times his self-doubt, reinforced by 
his awareness of spying by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation on his private life, 
threatened to become overwhelming. On 
occasion his morbidity became damaging, 
but only a fool would have been unaware of 
the physical danger that often confronted 
civil rights leaders in the 1960s. King’s, and 
other leaders’, atutudes toward women in 
the movement were costly in the long run as 
accomplished women, such as Ella Baker, 
sought other avenues after one put-down too 
many. 

All of these facts are unsurprising to 
scholars of the period. It is here that Garrow’s 
admirable book is disappointing. Narrative 
history certainly plays an important role in 
our understanding of the past, a point under- 
scored by Lawrence Stone in his essay “The 
Revival of Narrative.” Yet, after finishing 
Bearing the Cross, some readers may still 
have questions concerning the evolution of 
King’s views on nonviolence and socialism 
or even his leadership abilities. From Gar- 
row’s account, it can be inferred that King 
was not a strong organizer nor that he was 
good at consolidating his gains, feeling a 
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need to go on to other projects, but he'does 
not address these or other questions ex- 
plicitly. It is in answering these questions 
that analysis plays an important part in 
gaining understanding. 

In sum, Bearing the Cross is a superb 
book for the general reader. The narrative 
format is likely to attract readers, and the 
length is not insurmountable. The only crit- 
icism concerning this audience is that a list of 
acronyms might be helpful. Students can 
profitably consult Bearing the Cross, al- 
though its length may preclude its assignment 
in some courses. Scholars might wish for 
more than narrative. Garrow displays sucha 
command of the sources that some measure 
of analysis should have been possible. . 

- - Even though David Garrow could have 
done more with his material, he has produced 
a book that will continue to be referred to for 
factual insights. That is no mean feat. 
| JOHN THEILMANN 

Converse College 

Spartanburg 

South Carolina 


HUNT, MICHAELE. Ideology and U.S. For- 
eign Policy. Pp. xiv, 237. New Haven, 
CT: Yale University Press, 1987. $22.50. 


Michael E. Hunt has written an interest- 
ing and provocative book. He believes that 
“ideology remains the obvious starting point 
for explaining both the American outlook 
and American behavior in world affairs.” 
Starting with Thomas Paine, he traces in a 
mere 200 pages the rise of what he perceives 
as “the core ideas in the ideology of U.S. 
foreign policy”: an active quest for national 
greatness closely coupled to the promotion 
of liberty; a concept of -racial hierarchy 
through which the white elite that dominated 
U.S. policy has viewed other nations and 
cultures; and an opposition to all revolutions 
that did not conform to the moderate up- 
heaval that brought the United States into 
being. The “deep and pervasive impact” of 
this ideology, he believes, and the activism 
that it has inspired have yielded unfortunate 
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results both at home, in strengthening exec- 
utive authority and weakening liberty, and 
abroad, where it led to imperial expansion in 
the name of liberty and involved the United 
States in costly overseas ventures. The Viet- 
nam experience, understandably, is the cli- 
max of his argument. 

The bald summary hardly does justice to 
Hunt’s thesis, which is presented cogently 
and persuasively in smooth flowing prose 
that is buttressed and enlivened by myriad 
quotations from the extensive literature on 
U.S. foreign policy that he has so clearly 
mastered. He includes an interesting “Essay 
on Historical Literature.” His chapters on 
the development of ideology from the eigh- 


`- teenth century are followed by a chapter on 


the role of ideology in the twentieth century 
and a concluding one in which he looks 
ahead and advances some suggestions. His 
book should contribute to the continuing 
debate on new directions for U.S. foreign: 
policy. He is careful to note at several 
points—on page 191, for example—the im- 
portance of comparing the U.S. experience 
and: that of other powers. But, as a non- 
American reviewer may presume to suggest, 
he has not entirely escaped from the tendency 
to criticize U.S. attitudes and policies in 
isolation from the shortcomings of others. 
He calls for the acceptance of “the limits of 
our ability to transform a world prone to 
violence, chaos, exploitation, brutality, and 
oppression,” for an “instinctive wariness 
towards political entanglements.” He insists 
that this is not a plea for a new isolationism 
but rather a call for a more restrained, self- 
limiting policy in which the despised doc- 
trines of spheres of influence and balance of - 
power might figure. It makes sense to argue, 
as others have done in the past and are doing 
in the present, for a recognition of the limits 
of U.S. power and for a discriminating look 
at its real interests. But the problem is that 
the United States is not a power like others, it 
has willy-nilly inherited a special role, and it 
is difficult to see how, in a troubled world, 
the antidote of international education and 
the inspiration of a new republicanism could 
reverse the impact of the history of two 
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centuries. As Hunt notes toward the end, 
“Fashioning a new policy will prove a formi- 
dable task.” 


ROBERT SPENCER 
University of Toronto 
Ontario 
Canada 


LINK, ARTHUR S. et al., eds. The Papers of 


Woodrow Wilson. Vol. 56. Pp. xix, 646. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, 1987. $52.50. 


“While these men talk the world is falling 
apart,” Ray Stannard Baker of Woodrow 
Wilson’s entourage confided in his diary. He 
was passing on the policy debates between 
the Allied victors in Paris. It took no great 
perspicuity to observe the dilemmas the 
war’s end laid before them. Hunger was all 
but universal in Europe. Defeated Germany 
seethed with unrest and might even, given 
hope, resume fighting. The Bolshevik govern- 
ment had not collapsed and was even being 
given new possibilities by the Béla Kun 
Communist revolution in Hurgary. With 
France’s Clemenceau interested only in bind- 
ing down Germany forever, and Lloyd 
George and Woodrow Wilson curbed in 
their decisions by parliamentary and Senate 
threats, statesmanship was not readily avail- 
able to concerned leaders. 

This latest volume in the continuing Pa- 
pers of Woodrow Wilson is invaluable in 
modifying and even changing apparently 
long-established judgments of the Peace 
Talks, Only the notorious reparations prob- 
lem remains as grimly questionable as it was 
seen in earlier accounts, and even here 
apportioning blame remains difficult. Wil- 
son’s idealism stands at its best. He urged 
Lloyd George to defy Parliament and if 
necessary go down honorably to defeat. 
Lloyd George was never inclined to accept 
splendid cashiering, but the issue does point 
to public pressure as the real impediment to a 
sane settlement. Wilson had said in his 
famous war declaration that his government 
was not fighting the German people, only 
their masters. But he could not control the 
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French and English masses in their lust for 
vengeance. 

The protracted debates and negotiations 
merit close reading. Wilson’s faith in demo- 
cratic speech and belief that food would 
settle most discontent in mid-European coun- 
tries proved ill-founded. Herbert Hoover’s 
heroic efforts to satisfy basic needs in Russia, 
Rumania, and elsewhere could not by them- 
selves further peace or democracy. War 
between Ukrainian patriots and the Polish 
raised the specter of Boishevik expansion to 
the west. Yet old legends of Allied re- 
actionary measures do not hold up in these 
detailed accounts. The Allied leaders dis- 
cussed newborn Czechoslovakia in terms of 
the rights of its mixed population. Lloyd 
George talked of returning Germany to the 
family of nations, if only to fend off Com- 
munist threats in the west. Even Colonel 
House expressed willingness to recognize the 
Bolsheviks as a de facto government with 
which they could deal. 

Meanwhile Wilson, heavily pressured by 
his European colleagues and his foes at 
home, labored for his League of Nations, 
separate from his peace proposals yet part of 
the mechanism he dreamed would control 
the narrow demands of his associates, at 
home and abroad. He was less rigid and 
authoritarian than tradition has pictured 
him. Socialists and liberals at home pleaded 
that he free Eugene V. Debs from prison, 
where he had been placed for defying war- 
time regulations against speech calculated to 
harm the war effort. Wilson is willing to 
satisfy such valuable coadjutors as Charles 
Edward Russell, Upton Sinclair, and Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilmore, among others. But he 
felt that he could not hobble Attorney Gen- 
eral A. Mitchell Palmer in maintaining the 
law. It was Palmer, not Wilson, who insisted 
on Debs’s remaining confined. The con- 
clusion must be that Wilson must be judged, 
not only in terms of his will and judgment, 
but also by the forces that shared power with 
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MILLER, WARREN E. and M. KENT JEN- 
NINGS., Parties in Transition: A Longi- 
tudinal Study of Party Elites and Party 


Supporters. Pp. xxv, 284. New York: 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1986, $22.95. 


This volume, based on mail question- 
naires and personal interviews with delegates 
to the 1972, 1976, and 1980 Republican and 
Democratic national conventions, covers a 
period of turbulence for both parties. While 
“the transition of leadership within the Re- 
publican Party has been fueled by an ideo- 
logical drive that has become politically 
viable through the failures of Republican 
liberals and centrists,” the changes within the 
Democratic Party stemmed from “a series of 
reforms intended to restore legitimacy to its 
leaders by changing the process of their 
selection.” Rather than legitimating the es- 
tablished leadership, however, those reforms 
allowed two outsiders, George McGovern 
and Jimmy Carter, to gain the Democratic 
presidential nomination. 

During this period, the parties were mov- 
ing in opposite directions at one level, but in 
-@ similar direction at another. The Re- 
publicans moved toward an ideologically 
based politics, while the Democrats were 
moving away from ideology: “Carter did not 
represent a ‘movement’ or a cause—only an 
alternative to apparent losers.” These con- 
tradictory trends, however, led to a “drift to 
the right” on the part of both parties. Within 
the Republican Party, “conversion” has oc- 
curred, with long-time activists becoming 
more conservative as Reagan gained the 
nomination and then the presidency; the 
increasing Democratic conservatism was due 
to “circulation,” with conservative delegates 
replacing liberals who became inactive. 
Other differences, also related to the varying 
importance of ideology, are discussed: Re- 
publican activists became less attached to 
party and less concerned about the personal 
advantages they would gain from partici- 
pation in the election process while Demo- 
crats became more concerned with these 
incentives for participation. 

While there are some interesting findings 
contained in this book, it is not a work 
written for a general audience interested in 
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the political process or the dynamics of 
social change. The book has an extremely 
narrow focus. It is almost totally ahistorical, 
detaching the conventions of 1972-80 from 
the ongoing stream of political life that 
preceded and followed them. It deals only 
with delegates to party conventions and 
makes the questionable assumptions that 
these delegates are representative of party 
activists in general and that they provide a 
crucial link in the election process between 
formal campaigns and the public. While this 
is a work that students of political parties no 
doubt will find useful, its limitations out- 
weigh its value for the nonspecialist. 
STEVEN D. EALY 

Armstrong State College 

Savannah ` 

Georgia 


SIEGEL, FREDERICK F. The Roots of South- 
ern Distinctiveness: Tobacco and Society 
in Danville, Virginia, 1780-1865. Pp. xiii, 
205. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1987. $22.00. 


Histories of the pre-Civil War South have 
focused on the question of whether the 
institution of slavery ensured Southern dis- 
tinctiveness and was the key factor affecting 
the South’s relative economic backwardness 
and failure to develop a more diversified 
agricultural and industrial economy.. Some 
historians have argued that slavery retarded 
Southern economic development while oth- 
ers have claimed that the creation_of a 
plantation system based on slavery gave rise 
to a feudalistic antimarket ideology and thus 
the South’s distinctive political economy, 

In his tightly researched monograph ex- 
amining the economic development of Dan- 
ville, Virginia, and the surrounding county 
of Pittsylvania, Frederick Siegel challenges 
these two competing interpretations. Re- 
counting the history of Danville’s and Pitt- 
sylvania’s economic development from 1780 
through 1865, with the rural sector’s de- 
pendence on tobacco production and Dan- 
ville’s belated development in the decades 
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after 1820 as a commercial and manu- 
facturing center based on tobacco, Siegel 
documents that Pittsylvania’s failure to diver- 
sify and Danville’s emergence as a manu- 
facturing town was the consequence of the 
cultivation of tobacco. The dependence on 
tobacco production, he concedes, created a 
distinctive tobacco culture that both bene- 
fited and limited the region’s economic devel- 
opment. Siegel nonetheless concludes that 
the failure to diversify was not the product of 
the constraints imposed by the emergence of 
a plantation system based on slavery so 
much as the limitations imposed by soil and 
climate. Because of these natural limitations, 
Pittsylvanian agriculturists could not pro- 
fitably shift 10 other commercial crops. Con- 
currently, the particular labor needs of to- 
bacco manufacturing allowed Danville’s mer- 
chant investors to rely on hired slaves and to 
prosper—in contrast, such a labor force 
could not meet the needs of other forms of 
manufacturing, notably textiles. 

Siegel’s monograph adds ancther dimen- 
sion to our understanding of the South’s 
different economic and political develop- 
ment'and thus the factors bringing about the 
crisis of secession and Civil War. Yet Siegel 
makes no attempt to correlate his particular 
findings with those of other historians who 
have researched other Southern geographic 
regions having either similar or dissimilar 
soil and climate. As such, his reszarch leaves 
unanswered the question of Southern dis- 
tinctiveness. Representative of the shift in 
recent historiography toward local quan- 
titative history, with the attendant ability to 
test the validity of generalizations that were 
often based on a limited data base or that 
failed to recognize distinctiveness, Siegel’s 
study is a useful beginning and offers the 
prospect for resolving the question of the 
inevitability of the Civil War. 

ATHAN THEOHARIS 

Marquette University 

Milwaukee 

Wisconsin 


SPITZER, MATTHEW L. Seven Dirty Words 
and Six Other Stories: Controlling the 
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Content of Print and Broadcast. Pp. xii, 
163. New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1987. $15.00. 


This brief bock is itself a brief. Matthew 
L. Spitzer, a professor of law at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, sees little justi- 
fication for “differential regulation” between 
print and broadcast media. An articulate 
advocate of First Amendment equality, Spit- 
zer makes a persuasive case that the stricter 
controls placed on radio and television are 
no longer pertinent to our communications 
environment. 

A principal virtue of Seven Dirty Words 
and Six Other Stories is its methodical 
questioning of the reasoning behind the 
different treatments of print media—news- 
papers, magazines, and books—as opposed 
to broadcast media. For example, the ratio- 
nale that scarcity of the airwaves demands 
greater control and regulation might have 
had merit in the early days of radio and 
television. Today, however, as technology 
mushrooms and becomes more sophis- 
ticated, possibilities for broadcasting widen 
and allow greater diversity of programming. 
Given the wealth of choice, especially with 
cable and satellite transmissions, the original 
argument about limited sources becomes as 
obsolete as an elder American’s crystal set 
radio receiver. 

After dispensing with the shibboleth of 
scarcity, Spitzer investigates the effects of 
specific print and broadcast messages on the 
public. Through close analysis of social and 
behavioral research, he finds that sexually 
explicit and violent printed matter has perni- 
cious effects similar to the effects of the same 
kinds of material that arrive on the airwaves. 
It is possible—indeed, civilly responsible— 
to question the ethical propriety of such 
messages; however, Spitzer’s concern centers 
on the unequal regulatory treatment of print 
and broadcast media. If the impact of mate- 
rial is actually quite comparable, why does 
the government exercise greater control over 
broadcast media than print forms? What 
justifies this double standard? 

Although Spitzer demonstrates that dif- 
ferential regulation rests on a weak foun- 
dation, he is by no means absolutist in 
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favoring the removal of barriers between the 
various kinds of media. He acknowledges 
that broadcast media are more easily ac- 
cessible to young children than print media, 
making the delivery of potentially harmful 
messages a legitimate reason for special 
measures. Spitzer advocates the zoning of 
explicit sex and violence by limiting such 
material to adult channels delivered through 
special receivers and at late night hours. 
Specifically designed television locks would 
also help parents shield children from certain 
programming. 

Spitzer makes extensive use of social 
science research in building his argument for 
more equitable treatment of print and broad- 
cast media. He emphasizes, however, that 
much of such research possesses inherent 
shortcomings that make relevance to policy 
guidance dubious. As he notes at one point: 


One cannot be certain that the behavioral ten- 
dencies observed in the laboratory will also mani- 
fest themselves in natural settings. Several con- 
siderations counsel caution: subjects watch the 
screen more in the laboratory than in natural 
settings; experimental films are quite short, and 
are shown without commercials; subjects are 
usually given an immediate opportunity to aggress 
in the laboratory; and . . . subjects are not 
punished for acts of aggression in the laboratory, 
while they often are in natural surroundings (pp. 
115-16). 


In addition, there is considerable ambiguity 
among studies, with conclusions being con- 
tradictory and befuddling. 

On 4 August 1987, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission voted to abolish the 
Fairness Doctrine, an anachronism—in Spit- 
zer’s opinion—deserving such a fate. In 
future years, Seven Dirty Words and Six 
Other Stories will continue to offer the 
necessary direction to the fulfillment of the 
broadcast media’s First Amendment free- 
dom. 

ROBERT SCHMUHL 

University of Notre Dame 

Indiana 


WASTE, ROBERT J. Power and Pluralism in 
American Cities: Researching the Urban 
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Laboratory. Pp. xvi, 176. Westport, CT: 
Greenwood Press, 1987. $32.95. 


Power and Pluralism in American Cities 
assesses Robert A. Dahl’s concept of poly- 
archy—political regimes in which nonleaders 
exercise relatively high degrees of control 
over their leaders. In this study, Robert J. 
Waste, associate professor of urban studies 
at San Diego State University, raises com- 
pelling questions. How democratic are Ameri- 
can cities? How do we measure degrees of 
democracy? What can be done to enhance 
citizen participation? 

At various times, Dahl has been portrayed 
as acommitted democratic theorist, an apol- 
ogist for the status quo, a neo-elitist, and a 
value-free behavioral scientist who over- 
looked key issues. While bringing disciples 
and dissenters into the forum, Waste never 
misleads us. Dahl is his mentor and friend. 
The critics’ positions are succinctly stated, 
but Waste ultimately dismisses them as straw 
men whose arguments are “incorrect,” “not 
helpful,” “methodologically deficient,” or 
“wide of the mark.” 

Waste rejects the notion that Dahl is an 
apologist for the status quo or an elitist 
masquerading as a democrat. He contends 
that Dahl is evenhanded in exposing un- 
democratic practices in giant corporations, 
trade unions, totalitarian governments, and 
boss-ridden municipalities. He concurs with 
Dahl’s premise that inequalities in wealth 
and status undermine democracy. Winners 
and losers in urban contests are unduly 
determined by the political skills, incentives, 
and resources of the combatants. 

Still, this is not a paean to pessimism. 
Even in Who Governs?—the classic account 
of polyarchy in New Haven—Dahl found a 
republic of unequal citizens, but a republic 
nonetheless. Waste supports Dahl’s emphasis 
on three policy issues—urban redevelop- 
ment, public education, and party nomi- 
nations—as salient indices that affect vast 
numbers of people and cut across a variety of 
interests. In short, they meet the tests of 
“centrality, financial magnitude, scope and 
breadth.” 

Going beyond New Haven’s borders, 
Waste proffers an empirical model for deter- 
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mining the presence of polyarchy in other 
cities. He identifies eight institutional con- 
ditions: freedom of association, free speech, 
the right to vote, citizen eligibility for office, 
alternative sources of information, fair elec- 
tions, leadership competition for support, 
and linkages between public preferences and 
official policies. 

Waste applies this model] to Foster and 
Providence, Rhode Island. Foster, a sub- 
urban community of 3400 inhabitants, is 
small enough to retain town meetings and 
linkages between those who govern and are 
governed. The political system, substantially 
Republican, is a social network of neighbors, 
friends, and relatives. Providence, with a 
population of 157,000, has shifted from its 
patrician past to the politics of immigration 
controlled by a Democratic machine at- 
tempting to cope with urban unrest and 
economic decline. On the basis of size and 
homogeneity, Foster appears to be more 
polyarchical. Empirical testing, however, re- 
veals that the two municipalities generate 
surprisingly close scores. Even the ex- 
pectation that Providence’s political machine 
might alienate the populace is tempered by 
the fact that many residents accept politics as 
a participant sport in which entire families 
can engage. 

The defense of Dahl consumes most of 
the book. Researching the urban laboratory 
is limited to the final chapter, which ends 
rather abruptly. Apart from his excellent 
notes, Waste overlooks community em- 
powerment projects in most parts of the 
country. He does acknowledge that his two- 
city sampling is too small to determine the 
universality of his empirical model. With 
these caveats in mind, the reader will ap- 
preciate this useful synthesis of the theory of 
polyarchy, and the suggestions for further 
exploration. 

LEONARD P. STAVISKY 

Columbia University 

New York 
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BOSKIN, JOSEPH. Sambo: The Rise and 
Demise of an American Jester. Pp. ix, 
252. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1986. $20.95. 

SOUTHERN, DAVID S. Gunnar Myrdal and 
Black-White Relations: The Use and 
Abuse of an American Dilemma, 1944- 
1969. Pp. xviii, 341. Baton Rouge: Lou- 
isiana State University Press, 1987. No 
price. 

Two recent books of note revive the issue 
of the black image in the white mind. Joseph 
Boskin traces the comic black stereotype 
back to the early renaming of Africans with 
humorous tags, a white ritual of control. By 
1830, Sambo and his antics had evolved into 
a white American convention, as the South- 
ern slave darkie and the Northern burnt- 
cork minstrel man. His dancing, his bug- 
eyed mugging, and his social pretensions 
confined the black male to a performance 
role in white culture. Sambo became the 
theatrical fool but without the traditional sly 
wisdom. 

For Boskin this is a dual-edged American 
tradition that was borne from the complex 
interplay between white and black peoples. 
At his richest, “Sambo was the first truly 
indigenous American humor character through- 
out the culture” but also an unthreatening 
guise that whites liked and needed to believe. 
Nonetheless, this began as a white creation, 
which could assuage guilt, rationalize slav- 
ery, redirect black energies, and even help to 
pretend interracial harmony. 

More than a static racist image, Sambo 
was an evolving character that came in- 
creasingly under the control of more sensitive 
white practitioners and, ultimately, of blacks 
themselves. Customarily scorned types, es- 
pecially Uncle Remus, Amos and Andy, and 
Eddie “Rochester” Anderson, were really 
central to the broadening of the image. 
Boskin rightly concludes that Sambo finally 
became a self-reflexive stereotype, even a 
tool for liberation. “Mocking features of 
black behavior effectively undercut whatever 
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notion remained of blacks as fools.” 

In order to show the pervasiveness of the 
image in American culture, Boskin’s use -of 
evidence can seem excessive and heavy- 
handed. Nonetheless, Boskin’s study is laud- 
able, as both American popular culture and 
Afro-American history. He makes good use 
. of a general approach; main points of Afro- 

American history and scholarship are. reit- 
erated in succinct, unobtrusive fashion. 
Sambo certainly deserves a reading outside 
of the historical guild. 

David Southern’s study of An Amero 
Dilemma is far removed from the realm of 
popular culture; as it chronicles the approach 
of intellectuals, predominantly white, to the 
problem of racial segregation and social 
equality. Gunnar Myrdal, a Swedish econ- 
omist and political activist, told Americans 
in 1944 that their sincerely held democratic 
ideals were at odds with the nation’s con- 
tinuing disregard and mistreatment of 
blacks. Despite the indictment, however, 
Myrdal’s thesis rested on idealistic ground. 
Human goodness, American values, and, of 
course, the toolbox of social engineering 
promised a’brighter day. As Southern argues, 
the Myrdal thesis had a pervasive effect on 
American attitudes toward race among policy- 
makers, educators, and participants in the 
civil rights movement itself. 

Southern is sensitive to the ideological 
and social worlds of ideas, and the strongest 
chapters weave both into first-rate narrative 
history. The academic infighting, tales of 
Myrdalian charisma and cheek, and the 
wartime state of social theory are not only 
important but compelling. He guides us ably 
through the intellectual nuances of modern 
social theory, where Myrdal stood within it, 
and how subsequent shifts in the intellectual 
wind have challenged the dilemma expla- 
nation of inequality. 

As Southern understands, intellectual in- 
fluence is a tough rap to’ make stick. So, in 
addition to the clear citations of Myrdal by 
the likes of the Truman Committee, Dr. 
King, and the Brown case, he unearths 
conservative, Southern; Marxist, activist, 
and academic responses to the milestone 
study. Unfortunately, Myrdal’s influence up- 
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_on black movers and shakers—after all, the 


heart of the civil nghts movement—seems 
more tenuous, and Southern never really 
confronts the key issue that is raised here, the 
intellectual relationship between white lib- 
erals and the movement’s germination. With- 
in its narrower scope, however, Southern’s 
study is an able analysis of liberalism’s 
evolving attitudes toward race. 
STEVEN SMITH 

Brown University 

Providence’ ` 

Rhode Island 


BURGHARDT, STEVE and MICHAEL FAB- 
RICANT. Working under the Safety. Net: 
Policy and Practice with the New Ameri- 
can Poor. Pp. 180. Newbury Park, CA: 
Sage, 1987. Paperbound, $9.95. 

KATZMANN, ROBERT A. Institutional Dis- 
ability: The Saga of Transportation Pol- 
icy for the Disabled. Pp. ix, 211. Wash- 
ington, DC: Brookings Institution, 1986. 
$28.95. Paperbound, $10.95. 


Burghardt and Fabricant are social ser- 
vice activists who set out to portray human 
distress in the United States among varied 
groups—older Americans,’ blacks, single- 
parent family heads, the disabled, the hun- 
gry, and especially the new unemployed. The 
latter refers to persons caught up by current 
political and economic conditions, such as 
the decline in industries that once offered 
numerous well-paying jobs and the explosion 
in the number of low-paying high-technology 
and service jobs. Burghardt and Fabricant 
also comment upon the evils that accompany 
unemployment, such as increased alco- 
holism, substance abuse, domestic violence, 
alienation, and despair. They do not discuss 
the plight of one group, which suffers from 
the acquired immune deficiency syndrome. 
Of course, this infection was recognized only 
in 1981, and a blood test has familiarized 
millions of Americans to it. 

The previous half century had witnessed a 
vast expansion of social entitlements, such as 
unemployment insurance, disability benefits, 
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aid for dependent children, and the like. The 
safety net is now, however, less capable of 
meeting the new unemployeds’ basic needs, 
operating es it does against a backdrop of 
cuts in government allowances and the gra- 
dual withdrawal of discrete federal services 
for vulnerable groups by government agen- 
cies and private institutions. 

In July 1987, a White House aide filled a 
gap in a speech being prepared for President 
Ronald Reagan; the president delivered the 
message without seeing the passage in ad- 
vance. 

This incident should not surprise readers 
of Institutional Disability. It deals with a 
narrower arza than Working under the Safe- 
ty Net, however, until Katzmann wrote it, 
relatively few policymakers in this domain 
could view it comprehensively. The federal 
government had declared that the elderly 
and disabled could claim the same rights as 
others to the use of public transit. Millions of 
disabled, however, could use it only with 
difficulty; others, not at all. This was largely 
due to the failure of the national government 
to formulate effective policies to guide the 
carriers, state and local governments, and 
the disabled community: - 

The reasons were varied and complex. 
First, Congress is divided into authorization 
and appropriation committees, plus some 
with crosscutting jurisdiction. Again, scores 
of officeholders related to Congress, whom 
Katzmann names, have dabbled in this area 
without close scrutiny by Congress. Con- 
gressional “entrepreneurs,” for example, 
could tack amendments to bills only distantly 
related to transit. Finally, administrators 
often—mistakenly--assumed committee re- 
ports represented congressional consensus. 
In short, Congress seemed to behave ir- 
responsibly when staff members, like the 
president’s aide, acted “unseen by the whole 
house.” The cumulative effect of these ac- 
tions has been to create a “grab bag of 
programs that ill served the target popu- 
lation.” 

Administrators have added to the con- 
fusion: three cabinet-level departments that 
dealt in this area generated the principle of 
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“personal accountability,” mentioned earlier, 
as well as the principle of “effective mobility,” 
which emphasized the transit aspect. Un- 
fortunately, agencies like the Department of 
Transportation frequently oscillated be- 
tween these two approaches. Finally, Katz- 
mann finds no evidence that an “imperial” 
judiciary sought to impose monolithic pref- 
erences. In fact, 740 overworked district and 
appellate judges responded only to suits 
initiated by scattered plaintiffs. 

In the absence of coherent and consistent 
federal efforts, the disabled concentrated on 
state and local institutions. There the thrust 
has always arisen not only out of state law 
but also out of the political strength of 
interested groups. 

Both books serve important purposes, to 
show (1) how increasing numbers of Ameri- 
cans are affected by new and intensive forces 
of poverty and difficulties for the disabled in 
public transportation; (2) how the services 
recently organized to meet their needs are 
inadequate; and (3) how improvements may 
be undertaken: realistically and efficiently. 
Buttressed by „extensive notes and bibli- 
ographies, both recommend remedies for the 
flaws they uncover that merit careful con- 
sideration by statesmen and political scien- 
tists. , 

; FREDERICK SHAW 

City University of New York 


COLQUHOUN, ROBERT. Raymond Aron. 
Vol. 1, The Philosopher in History, 1905- 
1955. Pp. xi, 540. Newbury Park, CA: 
Sage, 1986. $40.00. 

COLQUHOUN, ROBERT. Raymond Aron. 
Vol. 2, The Sociologist in Society, 1955- 
1983. Pp. xv, 580. Newbury Park, CA: 
Sage, 1986. $48.00. 


If one were to think of the most famous 
French intellectual of the past fifty years, 
probably the names of Sartre or Camus 
would come to mind. Raymond Aron, phi- 
losopher, journalist, and sociologist, was a 
classmate of Sartre at the École normale 
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supérieure and graduated first in his class. 
Sartre, by contrast, was failed by the faculty 
because he presented his new views. Sartre 
passed the next.year first in the class, with 
Simone de Beauvoir in second place. Sartre 
and de Beauvoir went on' to become inter- 
nationally known for their new contributions 
to literature and philosophy, while Aron 
went on to become well known for his 
brilliant reinterpretation of other people’s 
work and a dedication to pragmatism in a 
culture that loved metaphysics. Unfor- 
tunately, Aron ended up’ being publicly and 
privately alienated from not only Sartre and 
de Beauvoir but Albert Camus as well. 

Robert Colquhoun’s intellectual history 
of Aron is chronological. First we read of 
Aron’s school days, and we end with his last 
written work. In all there are 45 chapters. 
Each chapter is largely self-contained and 1s 
organized about events or lectures in the 
author’s life. Probably no humad will ever be 
able to read or digest all Aron’s writings. A 
man who wrote a daily newspaper column 
for most of his life leaves behind too much to 
digest. Colquhoun does not list the daily 
writings in the bibliography. Even then the 
bibliography contains for some years over 20 
books and articles, not counting the trans- 
lations from the French original. 

Aron’s work, being massive, is hard to 
categorize. Combining metaphysics with prag- 
matism, Aron attracted great praise for his 
life-long summary and reinterpretation of 
the place in history of Marx, Pareto, and 
Weber. Thinkers such as Toynbee applauded 
the effort, while others, especially in Eng- 
land, criticized any effort to disagree with 
Aron as “like trying to argue with a frog,” a 
very nasty interpretation indeed. Although 
Parsons in the United States also based 
theory on the work of Marx, Pareto, and 
Weber, Aron criticized Parsons’s efforts, 
too. Aron himself, however, was popular at 
Harvard even if he is not well-known to the 
majority of sociologists in the United States 
who seem to follow Parsons’s lead today, If 
Aron were France’s sociological equivalent 
of Talcott Parsons, Colquhoun would imply 
that Aron was much more brilliant. Aron’s 
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efforts at understanding the causes of war 
and peace were extensive, but in the end he 
only counseled both the United States and 
the Soviet Union to be “prudent” when 
dealing with each other. Aron’s followers 
will find much to enjoy in these books; his 
critics are not likely to have their minds 
changed. 

Colquhoun is to be complimented for his 
clear writing style. The chapters are short, 
and each is a nicely presented summary of 
one or more pieces of Aron’s work. Graduate 
students will especially enjoy volume 2, 
because it contains an excellent review of 
most of the major classical thinkers in soci- 
ology. Unfortunately, the chronological ap- 
proach means that many issues are covered 
in more than one place. I tried to trace 
convergence theory in the book, to find it 
mentioned only in the index of volume 2, 
even though two of the references were to 
volume 1. Aron rejected convergence theory 


himself. Why he did so is not explained by 


Colquhoun, who is much better at explaining 
final conclusions than Aron’s thought pro- 
cess. We are not given too much information 
on the alternatives Aron considered in reach- 
ing his conclusions. . 

These books are essential for any college 
library, graduate or undergraduate. For class- 
room use, especially at the graduate level, 
professors should consider volume 2. Per- 
haps the publisher should bring out a one- 
volume edition suitable for use as a textbook. 

GEORGE H. CONKLIN 

North Carolina State University 

Durham i 


GOGGIN, MALCOLM L. Policy Design and 
the Politics of Implementation: The Case 
of Child Health Care in the American 
States. Pp. xv, 296. Knoxville: University 
of Tennessee Press, 1987. $29.95. 

TAYLOR, D. GARTH. Public Opinion & 
Collective Action: The Boston School 
Desegregation Conflict. Pp. xii, 241. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1986. $29.00. 
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Policy Design and the Politics of Imple- 
mentation, by Malcolm L. Goggin, and 
Public Opinion & Collective Action, written 
by D. Garth Taylor, each involve the dy- 
namics of policy implementation. Goggin’s 
effort, which, on the whole, is superb, in- 
volves state implementation of child health 
diagnosis services. In contrast, Taylor’s 
work, which I found somewhat disap- 
pointing, concerns the response of the public 
and the politics of the racial integration of 
Boston’s public schools. 

Goggin, at the outset of his volume, 
describes the essence of the Early and Peri- 
odic Screening, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
(EPSDT) Act passed by the Congress in 
1967, signed by President Johnson in 1968, 
and initially scheduled to commence on | 
July 1969. Basically, EPSDT is a federal- 
state program designed to screen children for 
dental, physical, and mental health problems 
and provide for appropriate treatment. Fol- 
lowing his general discussion of EPSDT, 
Goggin elaborates upon various theories of 
policy implementation that conceivably have 
some bearing on the success of state efforts 
to implement EPSDT. 

Goggin’s research focus inordinately in- 
volved the experience of California, al- 
though, to provide his work with a com- 
parative dimension, Goggin includes the 
experience of Arkansas, Louisiana, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. Its core 
concern was to seek to determine which 
factors and variables accounted for the rel- 
ative success or nonsuccess in implementing 
the programs and goals of EPSDT. Goggin 
concludes that the economic, political, and 
implementation setting capacity models of 
policy implementation are each insufficient 
in-bearing upon the implementation success 
of EPSDT; he finds more appropriate his 
suggested differential theory of policy im- 
plementation. 

Goggin is not to be praised so much for 
his findings, which are hardly novel, but for 
the rigor, longitudinal analysis, and the 
quasi-comparative focus of his research ef- 
fort. 

Taylor commences his volume with a nice 
general discussion of the politics of racial 
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school integration, and this is followed by a 
review of the events leading up to Judge 
Arthur Garrity’s order in the mid-1970s to 
the Boston School Committee to utilize 
busing to achieve some measure of racial 
integration in the public schools. Taylor 
provides the reader with a good under- 
standing of the way in which local politicians, 
the Church, and the mass public reacted to 
the busing order. He notes the mass com- 
munication, organizational, and attention- 
calling resources, in addition to the long 
political hostility between Boston and the 
state government, which were available to 
and utilized by the anti-busing forces. He 
advances the base argument that the vast 
majority of Boston’s white citizens opposed 
busing for racial integration not because 
they were racists but because they viewed 
busing as a perceived injustice and as con- 
stituting social harm; further, busing was 
viewed as undermining the concept of volun- 
tary compliance. 

This book contains a wealth of empirical 
data pertaining to the mass public’s attitude 
about the employment of busing as a vehicle 
to promote racial integration in the Boston 
public schools; unfortunately, Taylor does 
not relate this data to the various socio- 
economic groups that populate the city. We 
never learn, for instance, whether the Irish of 
Southie—South Boston-—-were more op- 
posed to busing than their more prosperous 
kin who reside in Jamaica Plan. 

I did not learn a great deal from this work 
because I have already done a fair amount of 
reading on the politics of school integration. 
For the uninitiated, this is a worthwhile 
empirical study of the politics surrounding 
mandated school busing in one Northern 
city. 

NELSON WIKSTROM 

Virginia Commonwealth University 

Richmond 


JONES, DAVID A. History of Criminology: 
A Philosophical Perspective. Pp. xii, 243. 
Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1986. 
$35.00. 
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There exists no universally accepted def- 
inition of what criminology is. The terse 
dictionary description of it as the study of 
crimes and criminals can be interpreted in 
various ways, but all agree that it deals with 
actions and actors defined by law. Actually 
“criminology” is an umbrella term covering 
studies mainly done by persons trained in 
various branches of the social and’ psy- 
chological sciences and searching for the 
causes of crime in the makeup and person- 
ality of the criminal or in the criminal’s social 
environment and for means and methods of 
reducing and preventing criminal conduct. 
Therefore, it is surprising to find that David 
Jones, who regards criminology as a scien- 
tific discipline, claims that Cesare Beccaria is 
the founder of modern criminology. Bec- 
caria, who published a remarkable tract in 
1764 titled “Of Crimes and of Punishments,” 
was a great penal law reformer, whose ideas 
have had a powerful influence on American 
penal legislation in recent decades. Outside 
the United States, at least, criminology is but 
one component of what the French call the 
sciences criminelles, the others being pe- 
nology or criminal policy, and penal law. 
Recently, even the basic structure of crim- 
inology has been challenged. At an inter- 
national conference sponsored by the Coun- 
cil of Europe a few years ago, a Dutch 
professor proposed that criminology be re- 
placed by “deviology,” that is, the study of 
deviancy and deviants, including crimes and 
criminals as well as violations and violators 
defined by normative social groups other 
than legislative bodies. Consequently, any- 
one who plans to write a history of crim- 
inology faces a dilemma. What is crim- 
inology? 

Jones has solid credentials as legal schol- 
ar, writer, and practitioner and is professor 
of interdisciplinary studies in law and justice 
and of sociology at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. His history is notable. It shows that 
he is well acquainted with the philosophy of 
law and much of the literature, past and 
present, dealing with the subject matter of 
his book. His style of writing is graceful. 
Furthermore, his history is the first of its 
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kind written by an American, but the reader 
should not share his confident belief that, 
having perused it, the reader will know what 
criminology. really is. 

The plan of the book is original. An 
introductory chapter, giving a conspectus of 
the content of the work, is followed by seven 
chapters, each of which is designed to -show 
the influence of successive schools of phi- 
losophy on the pursuit of knowledge about 
criminality and the penal system, beginning 
with “classical realism,” followed by “clas- 
sical idealism,” utilitarianism, positivism, 
naturalism, pragmatism, and “analytical crim- 
inology.” A final chapter on existentialism is 
an essay that is interesting but seems to lack 
any substantial relationship to the subject 
matter of the book. The early chapters deal 
mostly with penal law, criminal procedure, 
prison management, and police agencies. 
The fifth and the following three chapters 
examine the theories and research produced 
by physical anthropologists, psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and sociologists during the 
last hundred years, and some of them are 
analyzed at length. Most-attention is paid to 
the criminological theories and studies of 
Americans—all but two of whom are males— 
since the first world war. No mention is made 
of many top-ranking European criminolo- 
gists of this century, nor is the rest of the 
world given any attention, which is under- 
standable given that nobody has an ency- 
clopedic knowledge of the subjects covered 
by Jones’s history. 

THORSTEN SELLIN 

Gilmanton l 

New Hampshire 


MORONE, JOSEPH G. and EDWARD J. 
WOODHOUSE. Averting Catastrophe: 
Strategies for Regulating Risky Tech- 
nologies. Pp. x, 215. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1986. $17.95. 


In their book, Averting Catastrophe: Strat- 
egies for Regulating Risky Technologies, 
Morone and Woodhouse attack an “in- 
triguing puzzle.” Why, despite close calls, 
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have risky civilian technologies produced no 
catastrophes in America? Is it the result of 
luck or is it the result of a somewhat 
deliberate and successful regulatory planning 
process? While they claim that it is too 
premature to answer the question, due to the 
unseen impact of late somatic eifects of some 
of these risky systems, they nevertheless 
conclude that the United States has “done 
better at avoiding catastrophe than most 
people realize.” This, obviously, is a con- 
troversial issue, and their answer 1s bound to 
continue the heated debate concerning a 
risky technology’s threat to the ecosystem 
and to society. 

Morone and Woodhouse vi=w five types 
of technological risk: toxic chemicals, 
civilian nuclear power, recom>inant DNA 
research, threat to the ozone layer, and the 
greenhouse danger. They analyze these ac- 
tivities in order to understand how—or 
whether—the system has leamed to deal 
with the potential for catastrcphe. In this 
analysis, which leads to the development of a 
system of risk reduction, Moron2 and Wood- 
house enter a few caveats: theirs is not a 
comprehensive study; there i£ no exami- 
nation of the “politics” of each controversy. 
The book is limited to civilian -echnologies 
and does not discuss risky, top-secret military 
technologies, such as the atomic testing 
program at the Nevada Test Site, radiation 
experiments, Star Wars, space shuttle tech- 
nology, and so forth. The book focuses only 
on severe threats, that is, catastrophes. Fi- 
nally, Morone and Woodhouse strive to be 
“as unpoliticized as possible.” Some of these 
caveats are very critical limitations that will 
be commented on in the concluding para- 
graphs of this review. 

Morone and Woodhouse, -n a sparse, 
descriptive manner, examine (1) the inherent 
dangers of each “technology”; (2) how in- 
dustry and regulatory agencies—without the 
authors’ writing about the polstics of each 
controversial and risky technology—have 
interacted mostly, with the exception of 
nuclear power, in trial-and-erro--fashion, to 
develop controls on the technology; and (3) 
how successful these interactions have 
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been—as far as can be determined at this 
point. 

After reviewing these five risky tech- 
nologies, Morone and Woodhouse gen- 
eralize from these examples and discuss the 
possibility of creating a systematic strategy 


_ for averting catastrophe. The integrated sys- 


tem they discuss consists of five strategies 
identified in earlier chapters: protect against 
hazards, proceed cautiously, test risks, learn 
from experience, and set new priorities based 
on testing and experience. The risk-avoid- 
ance system they envision (1) protects against 
hazards, (2) reduces the level of uncertainty 
in risky technologies, and, as the first two 
goals are met, leads to the closing of a circle 
with (3) the revision of original precautions. 
In this regard, they emphasize the impor- 
tance of strategic planning and decision 
making, given the complexity of the tech- 
nological problems and the uncertainty of 
the data, over analytic decision making— 
that is, cost-benefit analysis—as admin- 
istrators and scientists choose among risky 
options, monitor feedback, and adjust their 
earlier choices. 

A final chapter, “Can We Do Better?” 
raises some natural value questions of funda- 
mental importance: if a system of risk avoid- 
ance protects against hazards, which ones 
are the “egregious” hazards? What is an 
“acceptable” level of risk? How safe is safe 
enough? How does a regulator, public or 
private, measure risk in these risky systems? 
These questions pose basic obstacles to the 
questioner because they reflect value and 
factual uncertainty. But they have to be 
addressed in order to develop a viable ca- 
tastrophe-aversion system. Morone and 
Woodhouse argue that to have a workable 
system of risk management, it must be 
compatible with society’s values about that 
particular system, its perceived dangers to 
the society, and so forth. 

I do have some concerns about the char- 
acter of the book and the message it conveys. 
First, technology itself is not defined in an 
appropriate fashion. In addition, I am con- 
cerned about the omission of any discussion 
of new military technologies—Star Wars, 
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shuttle technology, continued nuclear testing 
of weapons systems at the Nevada Test 
Site—that probably pose a greater risk of 
catastrophe than do a number of the tech- 
nologies discussed in the book. If the truth, 
that is, the dangers to the public and to the 
ecosystem, were known, the essential govern- 
mental program might have to be curtailed 
or, worse, shut down. (For example, for the 
U.S. atomic testing program’s scientific and 
moral dilemmas, see Howard Ball, Justice 
Downwind: America’s Atomic Testing Pro- 
gram in the 1950s [New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1986). 

As to the question of the rareness of 
catastrophes, while Morone and Woodhouse 
talk of the development of a good monitoring 
system by federal agencies, Perrow is prob- 
ably closer to the reality of the issue when he 
states that catastrophes are rare 


not only because risky systems are safety-conscious 
but because it takes a combination of infrequently 
occurring conditions to produce a catastrophe. It 
is not so much that we have been lucky not to have 
had more disasters, which is the usual observation, 
but that it is difficult to have them (Perrow, “Habit 
of Courting Disaster,” p. 347). 


My last concern about Averting Catas- 
trophe involves one of Morone and Wood- 
house’s caveats, namely, that they did not 


examine the politics of these technological ` 


controversies. This lack points to a funda- 
mental weakness of the book. Without more 
fully examining the politics of the regulatory 
process, that is, the impact of the executive 
branch’s ideology on regulatory politics (see, 
for example, Howard Ball, Controlling Re- 
gulatory Sprawl: Presidential Strategies 
from Nixon to Reagan[Westport, CT: Green- 
wood Press, 1984]), the reader is left, as in 
this case, with a largely descriptive account 
of five civilian technologies. 

While the subject matter of this book is 
timely and important, and while the reader 
does receive a sense of the complexity of 
trying to manage and prioritize the problems 
associated with risky systems in order to 
avoid catastrophes, there are, as I have 
suggested here, some basic weaknesses in the 
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book that detract from its value for political 
science and public policy students. 
HOWARD BALL 
University of Utah 
Salt Lake City 


STEARNS, CAROL and PETER STEARNS. 
Anger: The Struggle for Emotional Con- 
trol in America’s History. Pp. vii, 295. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1986. $24.95. s 


This work is the result of a successful 
collaboration between a wife, who is a 
psychiatrist, and a- husband, who is a his- 
torian. Practitioners of the new social and 
cultural history, a field that in the last two 
decades has brought a whole new range of 
human experience under examination, the 
Stearnses provide us with a first guide to the 
history of anger in the United States.. 

Methodologically sophisticated, the 
Stearnses avoid trying to define anger as a 
single thing and they do not join as partisans 
those polemics that turn on the either-or 
questions essentially asking whether anger is 
either necessary and purifying or unwanted 
and disposable, They realize that anger has 
multiple definitions, takes a variety of forms, 
and has numerous interconnections with 
other feelings and forms of actions. 

Not unfamiliar to many of those who 
have written histories of love and intimacy, 
the Stearnses’ interest is to write a history of 
changing American prescriptions about 
anger at home and in public. That is, in yet 
more abstract terms, they seek to locate the 
main historical contours of the evolving 
ethical and scientific emotionology offered 
by the representatives of the controlling 
upper-class Protestant culture. Their as- 
sumption is that this culture has supplied the 
dominant voice in the American conscience 
regarding anger. They do acknowledge that ` 
their “study deals with the emotionology 
produced by the Protestant, middle class,” 
and that this emotionology, while having 
been widely preached, has not been “neces- 
sarily so widely adopted.” on 
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For the Stearnses, four stages characterize 
the history of American anger. First, in 
colonial America, as in Western Europe in 
that era, there were few signs of concern 
about anger. Second, in the first half of the 
nineteenth century, Americans began to 
preach as desirable an anger-free home, 
which served as a refuge from the world in 
which anger was inevitable. Third, roughly 
from the second half of the century until 
World War I, Americans continued to focus 
on familial control of anger, especially in 
their notions of socializing children, while 
ambivalentlv believing that anger might serve 
a necessary public function—the righteous 
need their wrath. Fourth, in the last period, 
which begins in the 1920s and has continued 
in one form or another to the present, 
Americans have undertaken that often con- 
fusing and contradictory effort to treat anger 
at home and at work therapeutically. In- 
creasingly, in the workplace, anger has been 
treated by management as unacceptable, as 
personnel relations have become the key to 
jobs; and anger at home, especially in the 
middle class, has been surrounded by varying 
strategies to control and manage it. 

Believing that contemporary Americans 
continue to live within the ambivalences, 
confusions, and contradictions of this thera- 
peutic understanding of anger, the Stearnses 
use history as the therapy of therapies. 
History provides, for them, a vital self- 
knowledge. While recognizing how many 
real and valid reasons there are for anger in 
contemporary mass and bureaucratic soci- 
ety, and yet what a hideous and threatening 
role violence plays in twentieth-century pub- 
lic and international life, the Stearnses con- 
clude that cur only hope is knowing where 
we come from emotionally. By recognizing 
the assumptions, aspirations, and con- 
tradictions of our emotionologies, we may at 
least liberate ourselves from past com- 
pulsions of behavior and feeling and be able 
to make new choices. 

The Stearnses have provided us with a 
useful primer of the history of American 
anger. They have written an important his- 
tory of a subject that has not received nearly 
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as much attention as have love and intimacy. 
To complete their work, they wisely set aside 
questions that other historians are now in- 
vited to investigate. They did not undertake 
a comparative history of anger in America 
and Europe; nor did they explore the dif- 
ferent forms and prescriptions of anger in 
varying classes, cultures, and ethnic groups; 
nor, finally did they seek to establish a 
causality that would determine whether and 
to what degree American prescriptions about 
anger commanded conscience or followed 
the movement, transformation, and prac- 
tices of American institutions. 

Rather, in accord with their intentions, . 
Carol and Peter Stearns have offered us an 
important guide to a subject that, even 
though its heterogeneity and ambiguity may 
ultimately exceed our historical powers of 
conceptualization, we dare not ignore. After 
all, we know that anger destroys individuals, ` 
families, and whole nations, and we dare not 
forget what the Greek playwright taught: 
“Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
make mad.” 


JOSEPH AMATO 
Southwest State University 
Marshall 
Minnesota 


WILKINS, LEE. Shared Vulnerability: The 
Media and American Perceptions of the 
Bhopal Disaster. Pp. xiti, 168. Westport, 
CT: Greenwood Press, 1987. $29.95. 


The media play a critical role in the 
public’s understanding of significant events 
such as the Bhopal disaster. They can be an 
effective means of public education about 
the technological hazards that we all face in 
today’s world. In reality, however, the media 
not only fall short in this role but often 
distort the message because of an emphasis 
on short-run, event-oriented reporting that 
emphasizes stereotypes. The differences in 
the reporting of the December 1984 gas leak 
at Union Carbide’s plant in Bhopal by the 
American media and that by the Indian 
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media bear out this generalization because 
the two viewed the disaster from ethnocentric 
points of view and thus formed in the two 
countries different perceptions about the 
disaster. A comparative analysis of the re- 
porting by the media of both countries 
would be a useful contribution to the study 
of the role of the mass media and their 
shortcoming. 

Lee Wilkins, an assistant professor of 
journalism and mass communication, has 
done one part of the comparative analysis by 
investigating media coverage in the United 
States and the public perceptions formed as 
a result of this coverage. The first of his 
book’s eight chapters describe the year after 
the accident in Bhopal, from December 1984 
to December 1985. The second provides a 
justification of the scholarly framework that 
flows out of critical events theory. Chapters 
3 and 4 analyze the media coverage using 
content analysis of the print and visual—or 
televised--media; chapter 5 describes the 
patterns of power implicit in the coverage. 
Chapter 6 reports on the public’s perception. 
The seventh chapter sets forth the ethical 
implications of the reporting. The last chap- 
ter gives the conclusions and Wilkins’s rec- 
ommendations. . 

Content analysis is used for a two-month 
period immediately following the disaster 
for the three commercial networks, three 
wire services—the Associated Press, United 
Press International, and Reuters—-the New 
York Times and the Washington Post, and 
three newsmagazines— U.S. News & World 
Report, Time, and Newsweek. The print 
media concentrated on the short-term stories 
with an emphasis on the event rather than on 
long-term issues and background infor- 
mation. Despite the worldwide ramifications 
of the disaster in a variety of fields— 
technology, safety, law, environment, re- 
lations of developing countries with multi- 
nationals—television in the United States 
portrayed Bhopal primanly as an Indian 
tragedy and its effects'as largely limited to 
Union Carbide. It also tended to portray 
corporate and government institutions as 
being powerful and knowledgeable and indi- 
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viduals as helpless. Wilkins asserts that the 
media created anew myth—that Bhopal was 
an accident in which institutions played a 
part but individuals were basically impotent. 

The material on the public reaction is 
based on two 400-person telephone surveys 
conducted seven months after the gas leak, 
one in an area similar to Bhopal—Charles- 
ton, West Virginia—and the other in a 
control area—Eugene, Oregon. Respondents 
from both groups had similar recall as to 
their sources of information with television 
as the primary source of information (54.5 
percent), followed by newspapers (26.4 per- 
cent), radio (7.3 percent), magazines (3.2 
percent), and talking with others (3.2 per- 
cent). The Charleston residents were more 
likely to have a command of the facts on 
Bhopal, reflecting the influence of their 
higher-risk environment as compared to 
Eugene. 

Wilkins suggests a four-point program 
for the media in reporting disasters related to 
man-made technology: provide the context 
of the event; provide a discussion of the 
science of the event; broaden and signifi- 
cantly alter existing sourcing patterns; and 
shift the tone of news reports to include 
discussion of long-term issues. These recom- 
mendations are important, but they are 
limited in that they do not address the ethical 
and stereotyping issues raised in the book. 
This is surprising in view of the books's title 
and its intent to prove the “shared vulner- 
ability” in today’s technology-dominated 
world, It is, however, a useful book in the 
analysis of the lessons to be learned from 
Bhopal and its aftermath, using a tested but 
limited methodology. i 

ASHOK BHARGAVA 

University of Wisconsin 

Whitewater 
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BERGER, PETER L. The Capitalist Rev- 
olution: Fifty Propositions about Pros- 
perity, Equality, and Liberty. Pp. v, 262. 
New York: Basic Books, 1986. $17.95. - 
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TULLOCK, GORDON. The Economics of 


Wealth and Poverty. Pp. 210. New York: 
New York University Press, 1986. $40.00. 


Berger has developed a masterful theory 
of social change to challenge the Marxian 
theory. He has integrated the traditional 
theories of capitalist development from We- 
ber, Rostow, von Hayek, Schuripeter, and 
Kuznets to explain the social, political, and 
cultural consequences of capitalism. He does 
a particularly good job of showing the 
revolutionary aspect of capitalism in terms 
of productive capacity, class mobility, in- 
come distribution, and the expansion of 
political and individual freedom. He is care- 
ful to separate capitalism and modernization 
and to show the distinction between political 
and economic freedom. He also addresses 
the authoritarian-totalitarian distinction of 

„Jeane Kirkpatrick in terms of tae political 
“ and social consequences. 

The fifty propositions develored are stat- 
ed in such a manner that they could be 
empirically tested. Although it is doubtful 
that some of the propositions could be 
verified, the general conclusions of these 
propositions are basically nondogmatic and 
insightful. The examples used, the socio- 
logical definitions, and the positive meth- 
odology often close the propositions and 
bias the conclusions; however, this is the 
most balanced argument for the market over 
the state both as a vehicle for economic 
development and as a social system. 

The emphasis on the individualism of 
Western culture as a cause as well as an effect 
of capitalism is stressed, but the successful 
development of Japan and the Four Little 
Dragons—South Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore—shows the success of 
state intervention in the economy via the 
democratic elite as a development rather 
than a regulatory power. This conclusion 
appears to .be inconsistent with his con- 
demnation of democratic socialism and the 
evils of bureaucracy and “hereditization.” 

The attack on the imperialistic theory of 
dependency as a theory of exploitation of 
Third World countries is succinct. The suc- 
cess in overcoming the physiological stan- 
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dards of material life via capitalism rather 
than socialist development is persuasive, but 
the briefness of this topic is a weakness in the 
presentation. l 

The last chapter is an explanation of the 
impotency of the myths that support capi- 
talism. The intellectuals or knowledge class 
and the underclass seek redistribution from a 
symbiotic political force that is antagonistic 
to capitalism. If advocates of the market and 
unfettered capitalism spent more time ex- 
plaining the success of capitalism and less on 
the dogma, the myths would be more accept- 
able to Third World countries and its own 
citizens. 

Tullock’s book is a collection of pre- 
viously published articles on social choice 
and the economics of transfers and redis- 
tribution with four unpublished chapters on 
how to redistribute income. Tullock is a 
most articluate spokesperson for the market 
as the most efficient allocator of resources. 

Several recurrent themes flow through 
the book. The first is that transfers most 
often do not go to the poor but are a form of 
rent-seeking via the political distortion of 
market decisions. The second theme is that 
poverty in the United States is relative 
affluence by world standards and that the 
welfare state and equalitarians treat their 
own citizens very differently from foreigners 
in this respect. The third theme is that 
behavior is more accurate than noble pro- 
fessions with respect to equality and income 
distribution. The fourth theme is that trans- 
fers are not costless activities. The fifth 
theme is an attack on the Rawlsian concept 
of justice and equality. The sixth theme is 
that any attempt to increase equality must 
not alter the efficiency of the economy. The 
last theme is that the activities of both 
government transfer policies and charitable 
institutions are guided by good intentions 
but hampered by muddled thought and 
inefficient institutions. 

The book is rsadable by the nonecon- 
omist, although several of the republished 
articles have basic welfare economic graphs 
but no significant mathematical barriers. 
Game theory payoffs are used to justify 
inheritance and tc deny the public defender 
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system of providing free legal services. The 
reasoning is, as always with Tullock, excep- 
tional and the: expansion of economic think- 
ing to political issues is rewarding and in- 
sightful. To use his market analysis to justify 
such an expenditure for republished articles, 
however, would not be in my preference 
schedule. 
W. E. SPELLMAN 
. Coe College 
Cedar Rapids 
Iowa | 


BIRD, GRAHAM. International Financial 
Policy and. Economic Development: A 
Disaggregated Approach. Pp. xvi; 348. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1987. 
$37.50. 


One of the problems.with writing a schol- 
arly treatment of a subject like the inter- 
national financial problems of developing 
countries is that the subject is likely to 
change before one’s eyes. By the time almost 
any book in this area actually reaches print, 
there are apt to be dramatic new develop- 
ments that affect much of the tone—and 
frequently the substance—of the presen- 
tation that is being made. 

Having voiced that preliminary qualm, 
there is much that is positive to say about 
Graham Bird’s work in this new book. 
Although Bird could not, of course, have 
been aware of the unilateral debt payment 
delays initiated by several countries in Latin 
America or the dramatic decision by a 
number of U.S. banks to write off significant 
portions of their Third World loans, he is 
quite persuasive in his analysis of the dif- 
ferences between the financial situation of 
midrange developing countries, such as those 
in Latin America and the Far East, and those 
countries at the lowest economic level, those 
in Africa and on the Subcontinent. Indeed, 
one of the key themes of Bird’s book is that 
these material differences in economic cir- 


cumstances justify not only differences in © 


developmental policy within these countries 
but differences in treatment by international 
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financial. institutions as well, on both a 
multilaterak and a bilateral basis. 

One of the most pointed suggestions 
made by Bird ir furtherance of his dif- 
ferentiation approach to respective groups 
of developing countries is that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund should take greater 
account of such dicferences in structuring the 
nature and scope of the conditionality it will 
apply to borrowirg countries in connection 
with Internationeé| Monetary Fund loans. 
For Bird, the damages caused by strict 
conditionality standards in the least devel- 
oped countries produce not only political 
and social unrest but poorer economic per- 
formance as well. 

Given the other strengths of Bird’s work 
in this volume, it is unfortunate that he did 
not cover the moze intriguing of the devel- 
opmental tools now being used in the Third 
World: privatization, debt-for-equity swaps, 
and country funds. Also, it would have been 
interesting to have included in this treatise a 
discussion of the impact of the work of the 
International Finance Corporation, particu- 
larly in the aree of international capital 
markets. 

JAMES R. SILKENAT 

New York Bar 

New York City 


CASSON, MARK. The Firm and the Market. 
Pp. xii, 283. Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 
1987. $27.50. l 


Mark Casson’s objective here is to provide 
the foundation for a general theory of the 
firm across spatial markets. This work has 
largely developed within the somewhat nar- 
rower context of the multinational enterprise 
(MNE), which provides most of the il- 
lustrative materia! found in the book. Casson 
pursues his analysis within the Coasian vision 
of the firm as a nexus of various contractual 
arrangements that reduce or eliminate trans- 
action costs and internalize external econ- 
omies of information and knowledge, lead- 
ing, under various institutional structures, to 
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horizontal and vertical spatial -ntegration. 

The first two chapters contain a useful 
review of recent MNE literature, drawing a 
good deal of it together with the common 
thread of the internalization hypothesis. Cas- 
son critically evaluates the demonstrated 
strengths and weaknesses of this analysis, 
and then contrasts it to other perspectives— 
for example, that of the neoclassical school. 

The middle three chapters then extend 
the basic model in three directions, examin- 
ing international oligopolistic rivalry, verti- 
cal integration and its impor: for quality 
control, and alternative spatial contractual 
relationships within diverse. institutional con- 
texts. The first discussion is particularly 
interesting because it argues thet to sustaina 
credible threat against rivals, MNEs must 
penetrate their rivals’ principal spatial mar- 
kets. This is consistent with observed multi- 
lateral investment patterns by MNEs among 
developed economies. The analysis further 
suggests that MNEs will eschew price warfare 
in individual markets, anticipating credible 
retaliation elsewhere. Confronted with the 
prospects of universal warfare or universal 
cooperation, the latter is preferred and en- 
forced by MNEs in this iterative prisoner’s 
dilemma. ; 

The last. theoretical chapter explores the 
different institutional characteristics of 
firms, industries, and national markets that 
would favor alternative contractual forms of 
technological transfer, ranging over the spec- 
trum of control from direct greenfield invest- 
ment through merger, joint venture, collabo- 
ration, subcontracting, and franchising to 
licensing agreements. Extracting the optimal 
contractual form requires somewhat arbi- 
trary weighting of the several institutional 
factors, and is illustrated for four diverse 
firm/industry groups. 

Casson completes his analysis with three 
extended case studies of the construction, 
shipping, and automotive industries. The 
first two provide additional insight especially 
into the questions of vertical integration. 
The third case, the divestment of Chrysler’s 
European operations to Peugeot, reflects a 
rather tenuous relationship to the preceding 
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theoretical discussions. Indeed, this illus- 
trates one of the difficulties of the overall 
presentation. All but two of these chapters 
have appeared independently elsewhere, and 
while all address a common theme, there is 
inevitably some unevenness -and lack of 
unity. For example, some theoretical prop- 
ositions are not well illustrated empirically 
while some empirical material does not ap- 
pear to address supporting theoretical argu- 
ments. Moreover, certain thorny questions 
such as MNE political power or the feasi- 
bility and desirability of public policy for 
MNEs go largely undeveloped in theory or 
example. Thus, while Casson probably falls 
short of developing his comprehensive the- 
ory, he does provide a thoughtful exploration 
of several central topics. To be fair, this is 
implicitly recognized by Casson, who is 
generous throughout with perceptive sug- 
gestions for further research. The text is 
complemented by an extensive bibliography 
and an adequate index. 
ALEXANDER M. THOMPSON III 

Vassar College 

Poughkeepsie 

New York 


HARVEY, CURTIS E. Coal in Appalachia: 
An Economic Analysis. Pp. vii, 219. 
Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 
1986. $21.00. 


In this exammation of the Appalachian 
coal industry, Curtis Harvey, a professor of 
economics at the University of Kentucky, 
reviews the industry’s structure, economics, 
and problems within the traditional frame- 
work of supply and demand analysis. 

Appalachia and coal are virtually syn- 
onymous in the public mind because the 
region contains some of the world’s richest 
coal reserves in sufficient quantities to supply 
the nation’s energy needs for centuries. For 
that reason, demand is the most critical side 
of Harvey’s analysis. After World War II, 
the markets for coal contracted with the 
declining significance of the railroads, the 
abandonment of coal for residential heating, 
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and the more recent demise of the American 
steel industry. Now two-thirds’ of Ap- 
palachian coal production is consumed by 
electric utility plants, and much of- the re- 
mainder is exported for similar uses abroad. 
The health of the coal industry, therefore, is 
chronically dependent upon the vitality of 
the Western industrial economies. When the 
economy catches a cold, itis said, Appalachia 
comes down with pneumonia. 

The dependency of the coal industry on 
forces beyond its own control is amply 
illustrated by the fact that the market for 
coal is actually determined by the price of oil 
rather than by competing alternate sources 
of coal. As the price of oil rises, coal becomes 
more attractive as a substitute fuel and its 
price also climbs. Conversely, when the price 
of oil declines, that for coal falls as well. 
Legislation to protect the environment also 
affects demand for Appalachian coal by 
ageravating the price spread between coal 
and its competitors, Considering the recent 
trend among oil corporations to acquire coal 
subsidiaries, we might expect greater con- 
centration and a moderation in the depen- 
dency status of coal. Harvey demonstrates 
that this has not occurred and that coal 
remains one of the least concentrated of 


American industries. Indeed, the lack of 


concentration probably has hindered the 
industry in dealing with the myriad dif- 
ficulties it confronts. 

In Harvey’s view, the future of Ap- 
palachian coal remains bleak. The price of 
oil is expected to remain comparatively low, 
thereby depressing the markets for coal. 
Also, environmental problems, such as acid 
rain, will continue to dampen demand until 
technological advances permit coal to be 
burned in ways consistent with public wel- 
fare. Only when some of these technological 
obstacles are overcome, and there is a resur- 
gence in worldwide economic activity, Har- 
vey concludes, will the “sick industry” begin 
to recover. 

RONALD L. LEWIS 

West Virginia University 

Morgantown 
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STOLZ, BARBARA ANN. Still Struggling: 

` America’s Low Income Working Women 
Confronting the 1980s. Pp. xvui, 205. 
Lexington, MA: Lexington Books, 1985. 
$20.00. 


ZABALZA, A. and Z. TZANNATOS. Women 
and Equal Pay: The Effects of Legislation 
on Female Employment and Wages in 
Britain, Pp. vi, 140. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1985. No price. 


These two slender volumes form a com- 
plementary pair of studies about the progress 
of women toward equality in the areas of 
work and wages. One author, reporting on 
her subject’s personal experiences, is basi- 
cally pessimistic about women’s prospects. 
The other authors, offering statistical analy- 
ses of wages in Britain, present an optimistic 
view of legislative reform and imple- 
mentation. 

In Still Struggling, Barbara Ann Stolz 
interviews 105 low-income women. Her sub- 
jects worked full-time but earned less than 
“poverty line” wages—$10,000 in 1981-82, 
when these interviews were conducted—in a 
variety of jobs in various regions of the 
country. In her sampling, if not in her 
analysis, Stolz makes a heroic effort to 
disentangle the effects of race, class, and 
ethnicity by interviewing urban white wom- 
en, rural and urban blacks and Hispanics, 
and Native American women in the South- 
west. Some of the respondents worked in 
traditional women’s jobs—as quilters, secre- 
taries, beauticians, clerical workers. Others 
had made their way into jobs, such as truck 
driving and mining, previously monopolized 
by men. | 

Yet, despite the differences in their re- 
gional and ethnic origins and in their jobs, 
these women’s stories are remarkably similar. 
Many of them hold a set of beliefs and 
attitudes that Stolz calls “the captive men- 
tality.” This mind-set is composed primarily 
of very low self-esteem and little sense of 
personal effectiveness. It is augmented by a 
reluctance to take risks, a perception that 
women have no rights and that, therefore, 
any attempt on their part to pursue a career 
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can only be made by slighting family obli- 
gations and victimizing children, and, finally, 
a fear of bosses and strangers that makes a 
retreat into the family all the more plausible. 
Stolz also posits a “master mentality” in 
which women feel a sense of efficacy and 
entitlement to participate fully and equally 
in the world of work. She then makes two 
further observations. First, although these 
views are logical opposites, many women, in 
fact, endorse elements of both. But, second, 
while they sometimes are able to articulate 
elements of the master mentality, they act, 
more often, on the basis of the captive 
mentality. 

Is this account of working women yet 
another analysis that blames the victim? 
Stolz says no. In part 3 of her book, she tries 
to show the interplay between individual 
beliefs and social forces that maxe the captive 
mentality at least a partially realistic response 
to adverse circumstances. She shows how a 
broad cultural consensus, the logistics of 
child care and transportation, the widespread 
failure of the schools to serve poor children, 
and the aversive character of jobs for the 
unskilled all conspire to keep poor women in 
their place. Against this array of forces, the 
elements that sustain women’s moves toward 
a master mentality seem slight indeed. Some 
women discover strength in adversity, be- 
coming aware of their own talents when a 
crisis—such as death, illness, or desertion of 
a spouse—forces them into an aggressive 
search for better jobs. Others have been 
immeasurably helped by a single indi- 
vidual—a nun, social worker, or job-training 
counselor—whose faith in them becomes a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. But, as the foregoing 
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summary shows, this analysis leaves Stolz in 
the position of implying that the forces that 
promote equality are much weaker than 
those that support the status quo. 

In sharp contrast is the monograph of 
Zabalza and Tzannatos, which reports on 
the British experience of legislating wage 
equity between the sexes, According to the 
authors’ statistical analyses of public data on 
earnings, this legislation has been singularly 
effective both in increasing women’s earnings 
and in closing the gender gap‘in wages. 
Moreover, these positive effects are real and 
have been secured directly within all oc- 
cupations and industries. They are not the 
by-product of other changes, such as wom- 
en’s increasing inclination to move into 
previously male-dominated occupations or 
to switch from part-time to full-time work. 
Zabalza and Tzannatos conclude that the 
effectiveness of reform legislation depends 
upon its implementation. In the British case, 
a majority of workers are covered by a few, 
centrally administered wage agreements. For 
example, a mere four contracts cover 3 
million workers. According to Zabalza and 
Tzannatos, this centralization has made it 
possible to defeat evasions and to achieve 
sweeping changes in the span of a few years. 
Thus Women and Equal Pay is the bearer of 
good news. It also contributes an interesting 
case study to the ongoing American debate 
about the relative merits of centralized—that 
is, federally mandated—-and decentralized, 
state-level, social reform. , 

EVE SPANGLER 

Boston College 

Chestnut Hill 

Massachusetts 
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